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ADVERTISEMENT. 

TH  E  indulgence  fhewn  by  the  public 
to  tHe  Modern  Univerfal  Hiftory,  claims 
the  moft  grateful  acknowledgments  of  the 
proprietors,  who,  at  the  fame  time,  think  it 
neceflary  to  acquaint  their  fubfcribers,  and 
thofe  who  intend  to  be  purchasers,  that  there 
remains  one  volume  in  folio,  and  one  in  oc- 
tavo, both  including  a  copious  index,  to  com- 
plete both  editions,  which  will  be  publifhed 
as  foon  as  the  indexes  can  be  finifhed. 

To  accommodate  the  reader  with  the  moft 
e£Fe<^ual  affiftances  for  perufing  a  work  con- 
taining fo  vaft  an  extent,  and  fuch  variety,  of 
territories,  they  likewife  intend  to  publifh  a 
collection  of  maps,  adapted  to  both  editions, 
defcribing  the  countries  mentioned  in  the  body 
of  the  work;  which,  they  apprehend,  would 
be  imperfe<9:  without  fo  material  an  improve- 
ment and  auxiliary,  of  hiftorical  knowledge. 
To  which  will  be  addieiJ>  i.  g^ftdraj  preface  to 
the  work.  '*•;;  '•' ;     •  ■•'-^''*  . 

It  is  with  pleafure  th^' jpi^ptictofs  refle<9:, 
that  the  public  has  fe^n:|ew.  nemlirks  upon 
the  execution  of  this  hiftbryi!  f>ttt|'«3V^at  have 
tended  to  eftablifh  its  reputation  ;  and  hope, 
that  the  vaft  difficulties  attending  the  exe- 
cution of  fo  large  and  fo  expenfive  a  work, 
wUl  be  coniidered .  as  the  beft  apology  for 
fome  inaccuracies  and  repetitions,  which  they 
flatter  themfelves  are  few,  and  owing  to  the 
unavoidable  neceffity^  they  were  under,  of  em- 
ploying different  authors  in  writing  the  hif- 
Ipry  of  different  ftates,  at  the  fame  period. 
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THE 


CONCLUSION 


OF    THE 


INTROdUCttON. 

IVberein  f be  geography  of  the  globe  of  the  ear  fir  is  confix 
dered  in  a  new  lights  with,  a  view  to  future  difcove^ 
ries. 

THE  fiirface  of  our  earth  is  nol  like  that  of  the  planet 
Jupiter^  divided  alternaie}y*by  bdtfi  after*  parailpl^^o  the 
equator,  but  from  pole  to  pole'hyrwotrads  of  hmd,  vid  twd 
of  fea.  The  principal  tra^  is  the  q[d  coniiotn^  .^hofe  great- 
eft  length  is  found  by  meafuring  iii  diagor.ai^Om'the  eafter- 
mdft  point  of  North  Jartary^  along  ^h^.bo^ders  ;of  the  Linchi^ 
deUn  Gulpht  where  the  -Rw^^jf  bavrar while- S?hefy,  to  7>- 
MJki ;  front  thence  acrofs  the  Cafpifin  and  Rid  Seas  to  Mo^ 
ruemuigi  and  the  Empire  of  Monemotopa^  and  from  thence  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  line,  the  longeft  that  can  be 
meafured  on  the  oU  continent,  is  about  10,800  miles,  and, 
h  no-where  interrupted,  except  by  the  Cafpian  and  Red 
Seasy  whofe  extent  are  very  inconnderable  in  an  enquiry 
which  included  the  whole  furface  of  the  globe,  as  divided  in- 
to four  parts. 

This  extraordinairY  length  could  neither,  be  obtained  by 
tneafuring  in  merfdians,  nor  by  lines  parallell,  or  nearly  fo, 
to  the  equator.  The  longeft  on  the  former  plan,  from  Cape 
North,  in  Laplandy  to  the  (Me  of  Good  Hope^  in  Africa^  is  only 
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about  7)500  miles ;  and  on  the  latter  plan,  from  iriJT^  fir 
Britany^  to  the  caftermoft  coaft  of  Cochin-China^  about  6,900 
miles  :  whence  it  is  evident  to  demonftration,  that  the  great- 
eft  length  of  the  old  continent,  from  the  eaftermoft  cape  of 
North  Tartary  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^  is  about  x  0,8^00 
Englijh  miles. 

This  line  muft,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  the. middle,  or 
center  line  of  that  trad  of  land  diflinguiflied  by  the  name  of 
the  Old  Continenty  becaufe,  in  meafuring  the  furface  of  the 
earth  on  both  lide^of  this  Kne,  the  part  on  the  left  is  fount' 
to  contaiti  7,413,278  fquare  miles,  and  that  on  the  right 
7,400,061  fquare  miles,  a  furprifing  equality,  which  is  next 
to  a  demonflration  that  this  line  is  not  only  the  longeft,  but 
the  true  middle  line  of  the  old  continent,  which,  according 
to  this  iadmeafurement,  contains  about  141822,339  fq^iare 
miles^  fomewhat  fefs,  indeed,  than  a  fifth  of  the  furface  of  the 
whole  globe  >  but  yett  a  vaft  xxiSi  of  land  inclined  to  the 
equator  in  an  angle  of  30  degrees. 

Thb  new  continent  mufl  alfo  be  regarded  as  an  immenfe 
tra£b.  Its  greateft  length  fhould  be  taken  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Platay  to  tnat  fwampy  country,  which  lies  be- 
yond the  lake  <>{  Ajjimhoih.  The  line  of  admeafurement 
ftrikes  from  la  Plata  to  the  Lake  Caracares^  from  thence 
through  the  country  of  the  Mataguais  and  Chiriguanis^  tor 
Foconoy  ZongOf  and  tamas  ^  from  thence  to  St.  Fi  and  Cariha- 
gena,  through  the  Culph  of  Mexico ^  croffing  jfamaica^  Cuba^ 
and  the  peninfula  of  Florida^  to  the  Apalachian  mountains  \ 
from  thence  to  Fort  Louisy  in  Louijiana^  and  laftly  to  the  peo- 
ple tl}at^dwell  bejTond  tk9 ^fiiji  of  AffbtoboilSf  where  it  termi- 
nates U  W^  pot  ye*C^q^^*4 

•  Tflrs"  nrie^^  ^hiQb' is. interrupted  onfy  by  the  Gw/jpi  of 
Mexico^  a  Kfi^^of^^t^i^inean  fea,  is  In  length  about  7,300 
EngUJh  miie§,*  th'VrcHJig^tjie.new  continent  into  two  equal 
parts,  of  V^i^6  ibaKxrn!tiie|left  contains  about  3,207,85^ 
fquare  millbs<$  •aVTctthat^oA 'the  right  39212,778  fquare  miks^ 
This  continent,  like  the  other*  is  inclined  to  the  equator  in 
an  angle  of  30  degrees,  but  in  an  oppofite  diredlion  ;  the  old 
continent  flretching  from  north-eaft  to  fouth-weft,  and  the 
new  from  the  north-wefl  to  the  fouth-eaft.  The  fum  of 
thefe  two  continents,  taken  together,  amounts  to  no  more 
than  21,242,979  fquare  miles,  not  a  third  of  the  furface  of 
the  whole  globe,  which  is  computed  dt  feventy-five  millions, 
of  fquare  miles  nearly^ 

It  is  befides  obfervabie,  that  thefe  two  lines  which  tra- 
verfe  the'  old  and  new  continents,  dividing  each  into  equal 
parts,  both  determinate  in  the  fame  degrees  of  latitude,  as 
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w^  to  the  north  as  to  th^  fouth ;  and  it  is  ao  lers  renuLrka-' 
hky  that  the  two  continents  lie  oppofed  to  each  other  in  con- 
trary diredions. 

It  is  likewife  very  remarkable,  that  the  countries  bor- 
dering upon  thefe  lines,  that  is,  within  a  moderate  diftance 
of  fix  or  feven  hundred  miles  on  each  fide  of  them,  are  more 
antiem,  generally  fpeaking,  than  tnofe  at  a  greater  diftance. 
Whoever  will  take  the  pains  to  purfue  this  idea,  may  be  con- 
vinced that  Europe^  and  perhaps  China  and  the  eaftern  part9 
of  i'artarjy  are  new  countries  compared  with  Arabia  the  Hap^ 
ffztid  the  Defarty  Perjia  and  Georgia  y  Ttarcomaniay  Circajpai 
and  the  innermoft  paru  of  Tartary.  Thus^  in  the  new  con- 
tinent, the  Terra  MageUanicOy  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Braftl^ 
the  country  of  the  Amazons^  Guiana^  and  Canada^  are  new  to 
Tiuwnenj  Peru^  the  Terra  Firma^  Mexico^  and  MiJJiJJippi.  To 
tdefe  obiervations  may  be  added  two  very  Angular  fa£ts ; 
the  firft,  that  as  the  two  continents  are  oppofed  to  each 
other,  the  old  is  more  extended  to  the  north  of  the  equator 
than  the  new ;  and  on  the  contrary,  the  new  ftrctches  far- . 
tber  to  the  Touth  than  the  old  :  thus,  by  each  having  its  cen* 
ter,  the  one  in  k6  or  18  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  the 
other  in  16  or  18  degrees  of  fouth  latitude,  they  feeln  both 
defigned  by  Providence  as  a  counterpoise  to  each  other* 
The  fecond  faS  is,  the  remarkable  conformity  between  the. 
two  continents,  in  that  both  are  nearly  divided  into  two 
prts,  each  of  which  parts  would  be  encompsUFed  by  the  fea,- 
were  it  not  for  the  two  little  ifthmus's  of  Suez  and  Panama* 

These  are  the  principal  remarks  which  an  attentive  in- 
fpcdion  into  the  general  division  of  the  earth  has  produced. 
It  may^  however,  appear  too  precipitate  to  form  a  new  hy- 
pothefis  upon  thefe  premlfes ;  but  as  none  hitherto  have  con- 
fidered  thedivifionof  the  earth  in  the  fame  point  of  view,  it 
will  not  be  improper  to  add  a  few  refle£irons» 

It  is  ceruinly  very  ftngular,  that  the  line  which  gives  the 
greatefi  length  to  the  terreftrial  continents  fhould  likewife 
divide  them  into  two  equal  parts  ^  and,  it  is  no  lefs  remark- 
able, that  thefe  two  lints  fhould  begin  and  end  in  the  fame 
degrees  of  latitude,  and  have  bott\  the  fame  degrees  of  in- 
clination to  the  equator.  Thefe  conformities  may  lead  ii> 
geoeral  to  ibmcthing  which  may  hereafter  be  diicovered,  and 
of  which  we  are  now  ignorant}  but  weffaall  proceed  to  iU 
luSrate  what  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  moft  an* 
tient  countries  are  thofe  which  are  the  hieheft,  and  ap* 
proach  neareft  to  thefe  lines,  and  that  the  latt  inhabited  are 
the  loweft  and  fartbeft  removed  from  them.  Thus,  for  ex- 
zmplc,  in  America^  the  country  of  the  Amaz^rjs^  Guiana j  and 
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Canada^  appear  to  be  the  laft  peopled.  By  calling  an  eye  over 
a  map  of  cl;  »fe  coumried,  any  one  may  fte,  that  the  water9 
cvery-where  overfpre ad  them  y  that  they  al>ound  in  lakes  and 
wide  rivers,  certain  indications  of  new  inhabited  lands.     On 
tlie  contrary,  Ttuurruin^  Peru^  and  Mexico^' 2iTt  high  lands, 
elctremely  mountainous,  and  border  on  theiire  which  divides^ 
the  continent.     In  like  manner,  the  interior  parts  of  Africa^ 
on  the  old  coRtinent»  appear  to  be  h»gh  and  mountainous, 
arid  are  without  doubt  very  ancient,  in  comparifon  of  which 
even  Egjpt^  Barbary^  and  the  weftcrn  coafts,  as  far  as  Senegal^ 
ma^i  be  regarded  as  new  land^.     Afta  is  Irkewife  an  ancient 
country^  and  pethaps  the  moft  ancient  of  any  yet  mention- 
ed, efpecially  jtrabia^  Perfia^  and  Tartary;  but  the  irregula- 
rities of  that  vaft  tra<Sl  of  land,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Europe^ 
would  require  a  feparate  treatrfe  to  expf<iin.     Let  it  fuiHce  in 
general  to  obferve  here,  that  Europe  is  a  new  country ;  the 
tradition  concerning  the  migration  of  its  people,  and  of  the 
firft  introdudton  of  arts  and  fcrcnces  into  it,  is  an  almoflin- 
conteftable  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  aflertion.    Befides,  it  is 
not  many  centuiies  ago,  fince  it  abounded  with  marfhesand 
.  lakes,  and  was  covered  with  forefis  s  whereas  in  the  oldeft 
inhabited  countries^  there  are  but  iew  forefts,  fewer  ftagna^ 
tions  of  water,  no  fwamps,  but  on  the  contrary,  much  heath 
and  furz,  and  vift  ridged  of  mountains,  whofe  fummits  are 
dry  and  barren,  blit  whofe  fides  abound  in  paftures,  and  are 
fertile  to  this  itty  to  a  degree  of  luxuriance  fcarce  known  to 
new  countries^.    Nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  men  cut 
down  forefts,  drairf  off  wafte  waters,  deepen  the  (faailow  cur- 
rents of  great  rivers,  and,  in  procefs  of  time,  give  the  earth  a 
^nite  different  face  to  that  of  other  countries  uninhabited,  or 
but  lately  peopled. 

The  am:iients>  were  acquainted  with  a  rery  incOnfiderable 
part  of  the  globe :  the  whole  continent  of  Amirica,  the  arc- 
tic countries,  the  Terra  AuJIralis^  and  Magtilnnicay  a  great 
fVart  of  the  inland  countries  of  .^/V^,  were  entirely  unknown 
to  them  ;  neither  were  they  certain  that  the  torrid  xone  was 
l^abitabie,  not  wiihftanding  they  had  in  their  navigations  fur- 
rounded  all  Jfrka^  as  appears  from  what  Herodotus  reports, 
that ^<ff0, king  of  £,^y^,  about  1200  years  ago, built  flxips  for 
the  Pheniciansy  with  which  they  failed  from  the  RedSea^  coafted 
along  the  caficrn  fhores  of  Jfricay  doubled  the  Cape  of  Gosd 
Hope^  and  having  fpent  two  years  in  this  navigation,  entered 
the  third  year  into  the  ftraits  of  Gibrdltary  and  finiflied  their 
voyage  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  This  is  the  more  won- 
derful, as  the  ancients  were  wholly  Ignorant  of  that  amazing 
property  of  the  loadftone  in  pointing  to  the  poles,  although 
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tfccy  knew  that  of  its  attrading:  iron.  They  were  eqisall^ 
ignorant  of  the  general  caufc  of  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  fea, 
and  were  doubtful  whether  the  earth  was  enrompa(&d  by 
the  ocean,  or  wasr  connected  by  necks  ofland,  like  that  of  the 
ifihmus  of  Suez,  Some,  indeed^  fuppofed  the  tcrreArial  globe 
to  be  one  vaft  ifland  ;  but  upon  fuch  flencier  proofs,  that 
cone  of  them  ventured  to  afiert,  or  even  to  fuggeft,  that  it 
was  poffible  to  f^il  round  it.  MagdJan  was  the  firft,  who, 
in  the  year  1519*  attempted  this  grand  tour,  and  performed 
it  in  M24  days ;  Sir  fnmds  Drake^  in  15779  made  the  fame 
voyage  in  1056  days  ;  and  after  him  Sir  Thmms  Cavni4ifi>^ 
in  15869  failed  rottnd  the  globe  in  777  davs.  Thefe  re- 
nowned voyagers  were  the  hrft  who  demonftrated  phyficalljr 
the  fphericity  and  true  meafure  of  the  circumference  of  the 
earth,  which  the  ancients  could  never  afcertain,  notwith- 
fianding  all  their  endeavours  to  determine  it.  The  monfoonsy 
or  what  is  commonly  called  the  periodical  or  trade  winds,  witl^ 
the  means  to  be  made  ufe  of  in  the  profecution  of  long  voy- 
ages, in  feas  remote  from  land,  vtwre  points  of  which  tho 
SDcient  navigators  bad  no  adeqqate  idea.  It  is  not,  there-* 
fore,  to'  be  wondered,  that  fo  little  progress  was  made  by 
them  in  geography,  when  at  this  day,  notwithftanding  alt 
the  helps  that  have  been  added  by  the  improvements  in  nui- 
thematics,  and  the  difcoveries  of  navigators,  there  ftill  re- 
main many  things  to  find  out,  and  vait  countries  yet  to  be 
difcovered.  Almoft  all  the  lands  about  the  fouth  pole  are  at 
this  hour  unknown  to  us  ;  what  we  know  concerning  them 
is,  that  tbey%cift,  and  that  they  are  feparated  from  all  other 
lands  by  the  ocean.  There  are  likewife  many  other  coun-^ 
tries  yet  undifcovered  about  the  north  pole,  ^nd  it  muft  be 
acknowledged, though  with  regret, that,  for  morethan  a  cen» 
tury'paft,  the  humour  for  difcoveringc  new  lands  has  been 
declining,  and. men  have  preferred,  perhaps  with  reafon,  the 
utility  of  improving  thofe  already  known,  to  the  glory  of  dif- 
covering  other?,  and  making  new  conquefts. 

Nevertheless,  the  difcoveryof  the  Terra .Aujiralis  {h) 
would   be  a  grand  obje&  of  cmiofity  as  wc^l  '^f  ufe ;  we 

have 


(A)  M.  Ji  Mau^riuis,  in  a 
letter  to  the  king  of  Prt^^  on 
tkeadvancement  of  the  fcfences, 
fays,  in  regard  to  the  Terra 
AttfiraliSf  **  Jt  is  univerfally 
known,  that  there  is,  in  the 
ibatkcm  hemifphere,  a  large 
npkfioim  tra£t^  where  it  h  pof* 


fible  there  may  be  a  new  part 
of  the  world,  znorc  extenfive 
than  any  of  the  other  four.  Nq 
potentate  has  yet  had  the  curi- 
oilty  to  fearch  into  it,  or  to  dif- 
cover  whether  it  confids  in  land 
or  feas,  even  in  an  age  when  na- 
vigation has  been  carried  to  fo 
B  3  high 
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hzvt  a  very  faperficial  knowledge  of  the  polar  parts  of  tlm 
globe^  and  it  is  very  unfortunate  that  all  the  navigators,  who 


"fcjgh  a  degree  of  perfcffion.  In 
the  firtl  place,  as  there  is  not  in 
any  known  part  of  the  globe  fo 
Jarge  a  fpace  as  this  entirely 
covered  with  water,  it  is  high- 
ly  probable  that  part  of  it  mujl 
be  land  :  add  to  this,  the  rela- 
tions of  thofe,  who,  in  their 
voyages  in  the  fouthern  hemi- 
fphere,  have  difcovered  points, 
capes,  and  other  figns  of  the 
adjoining  continent.  The  num- 
ber of  thofe  who  agree  in  thefc 
iparticulars,  is  too  great  to  be 
nere  inferted ;  fomeof  the  capes 
are  already  marked  in  fevcral  of 
pur  charts. 

**  T  he /'r/iffj&/j»i//fl  company 
fent  a  few  fhips  fome  years  ago^ 
in  fearcji  of  lands,  to  the  fouth^ 
between  Africa  and  jimerica, 
CzpisiinLozitrBou'vet,  who  had 
the  command  of  this  expedi- 
tion, failing  towards  the  ead, 
between  thefc  two  parts  of  the 
world,  obferved  frequent  figns 
of  adjacent  land,  during  a  courie 
of  48  degrees  ;  and  in  latitude 
52  difcovered  a  cape,  where  he 
^ould  not  land  on  accoun  t  of  the 
ice.  We  have  an  account  of 
the  voyage  of  one  GonM^vilky 
of  UcnJUury  who,  in  1 503,  hav- 
ing been  driven  by  a  tempeH 
towards  the  Cape  ef  Good  Hope^ 
%vas  call  away  on  a  continent, 
\vhere  he  fpent  half  a  year  in 
a  mcft  fertile  foil,  amongfl  a 
civilized  people,  fubjefl  to  a 
king,  whofe  fon,  named  Ejfo- 
picric,  he  brought  with  him  to 
France,  This  relation,  whe- 
ther true  or  falfe,  encourajrcd 
Lczier  to  make  his  voyage. 

•*  If  thde  fouthern  lands  were 
(Only  lookM  for  with  a  view  of 


have 

difcovering  a  port  for  the  na- 
vigation to  the  Eaft  Indits,  as 
feems  to  have  been  the  defign 
of  that  company,  it  were  eiuy 
to  fhew  that  proper  oieafures 
were  not  taken  for  this  purpofe; 
that  the  enterprise  was  too  fbon 
abandoned  ;  and  it  were,  per- 
haps, as  eafy  to  point  out  hj 
what  means  it  might  have  foc- 
ceeded  better.  But,  as  we 
ought  by  no  means  to  confine 
the  difcovery  to  the  utility  of 
fuch  a  port,  and  as  this,  in- 
deed, fhould  be  one  of  our  leaft 
incitements  to  it,  thofe  lands, 
which  lie  to  the  eaft  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope 9  fhould  feem 
much  more  worthy  of  our 
fcarch,  than  thofe  between  A- 
frica  and  America,  One  fees, 
indeed,  by  the  capes  already 
difcovered,  that  the  fouthern 
lands  to  the  eaft  of  Africa  ap- 
proach much  OMher  to  the  e- 
quator,  and  e^And  as  far  as 
thofe  climates,  where  we  meet 
with  the  richeft  and  moft  valu- 
able productions  of  nature. 

<'  It  would  be  difficult  (9 
form  any  probable  conjei£lare$ 
concerning  the  produce  and 
inhabitants  of  thefe  countries  ; 
but  there  is  one  obftrvation 
fufficient  to  excite  our  curiofity, 
and  to  give  us  room  to  imagine 
that  we  fhould  meet  with  £me 
things  here  entirely  different 
from  what  we  find  in  the  other 
four  parts  of  the  globe.  We 
know  that  three  of^chefe  parts, 
c/s.  Europe,  Ada,  and  Afrira^ 
form  but  one  continent*  Ame* 
ricah,  perhaps,  i/nited  to  therh; 
or,  if  divided,  it  is  only  by  a 
very   narrow  pafil»oc.      There 
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fiavt  attempted  the  difcovcry  of  the  fouthern  countries,  tho* 
liiey  dcfcried  the  coafts,  have  generally  been  prevented,  by 

the 


^ 

> 


^mifty  therefore,  alwavs  hare 
been  a  communication  between 
<them  all.  The  fame  plants, 
■animals,  and  men,  muft,  from 
time  to  time,  have  approached 
mgher  to  each  other,  as  the 
diSerence  of  climates  permitted 
them  to  multiply,  and  they 
could  receive  no  alteration  but 
what  this  difference  mud  have 
occafioned.  But  the  cafe  ought 
to  be  very  different  with  the 
inhabitants  and  produftions  of 
this  part  of  the  world :  they 
muft  have  been  confined  to  their 
own  continent.  Many  perfons 
have  gone  roand  the  globe,  and 
tyrtrf  one  of  them  has  left  the 
foQthern  lands  on  the  fame  fide. 
It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  they 
muft  be  detached  from  all  other, 
lands,  and  form,  as  it  were,  a 
world  by  themfelves,  wherein 
we  cannot  pofiibly  forefee  what 
may  be  found.  The  difoovery 
of  this  country  may  therefore 
be  of  the  utmofl  fervice  to  trade 
«ind  commerce,  and  at  the  fattie 
time  afford  the  moft  wonderful 
phcaomena  for  the  inftrudion 
and  entertainment  of  the  natu- 
ral philofopher. 

••  Eefides,  the  Terra  Auftra- 
lis  is  not  confined  to  the  large 
continent  iituated  in  the  fouth- 
ern hemifphere.  There  is,  pro- 
bably, between  Japan  va^,  Ame- 
rica a  number  of  iflands,  the 
difcorery  of  which  might  be  of 
great  imporunce  to  us. 

•**  Can  ^e  imagine  that  thofe 
valuable  fpic^s,  now  become  fo 
necei&ry  to  all  Europe^  grow 
onlv  in  a  few  of  thofe  iflands, 
whtch  one  nation  is  now  in  pof- 
feffion  of?     This  very  people 


are,  mod  probably;  acquainted  . 
with  many  others  that  produce 
the  fame  commodity ;  but  this 
as  a  knowledge  which  it  is  their 
intereft  to  conceal. 

'^  In  the  iflands  on  this  fea, 
navigators  affure  us,  that  there 
are  wild  men,  all  over  hair^ 
with  long  tails ;  a  kind  of  mid.- 
die  fpecies  of  animals  between 
tts  and  monkies.  I  had  rather 
have  an  hbur's  converfation 
with  one  of  thefe,  than  with 
the  greatefl  wit  in  Europe, 

*<  But  if  the  India  company 
5vanted  to  find  a  harbour  in  the 
fbuth,  between  Africa  and  Ann- 
rica^   they  ought  not   to  have 
been  difcouraged  by   the  fmall 
fuccefs  of  the  firft  attempt.  On 
the  other  hand,   I  cannot  but 
think  that  the  account  of  cap- 
tain LozierU  voyage  is  of  itfelf 
fufiicient  to  excite  them   to  a 
more  vigorous  purfuit  of  it.  He 
was  fatisfied  that  there  was  land 
there  ;  he  faw  it,  though  prc« 
vented  from  coming  cloie  to  it, 
by  obftacles  which  might,  per- 
haps, now  be  avoided,  or  in* 
tirely  removed.     He  could  not 
land  on  account  of  the  ice, 
which  he  was  furprifed  to  meet 
with  in  the  coth  degree  of  la- 
titude, and  during  the  fummer 
folftice.  He  might  have  known 
that,  ceteris  paribus,  the  cold  in 
the  fouthern  is  more    intenfe 
than    in    the  northern  hemi-^ 
fphere ;  becaufe,  though  under 
the  fame  degree  of  latitude  with 
regard  to  both,  the  pofltion  of 
the  fphere  is  the  fame,  yet  the 
diflances  of  the  earth  from  the 
fun,  are  different  in  the  corref- 
ponding  feafons.   In  our  hemi«- 
B  4.  fphere. 
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the  ice  from  making  land.  The  fogs^  wbidi  prevail  to  an 
aftonilhing  degree^  oear  unfrequented  lands,  have  been  an- 
other great  oi)(iac)e  j'  but,  notwithftanding  both  thefe  incon-r 
veniencies,  there  is  ftili  reafon  to  believe,  that,  by  failing 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Uopey  at  different  feafons  of  the  jrear^ 


fphere.  the  winter  comes  on 
when  the  earth  \s  at  its  Ipaft 
diflance  from  the  fun  ;  a  cir- 
cnimHance  which  dim ini Ales  the 
iotenfenefs  of  the  cold :  whilil, 
on  the  other  handy.in  the  fouth- 
ern  hemifphere,  they  have  their 
winter  when  the  earth  is  at  its 
greatefl  diftance  from  the  fun, 
which  naturally  ihcreafes  the 
cold.'  Add  to  this,  that  in  the 
ifouthern  hemifphere  the  winter 
is  longer  by  eight  days  than  in 
pur  own.  put  it  would  have 
been  ftill  more  necefTiry  to  re- 
markt  that  in  all  thofe  places, 
where  the  fphere  is  oblique,  the 
hot  feafon  does  not  come  qa  till 
after  the  fummer  folftice,  and 
always  fo  much  the  later,  in 
proportion  to  the  coldnefs  of 
the  climate.This  is  well  known 
to  naturalifts,  and  all  thofe  who 
have  failed  towards  the  poles. 
In  the  northern  hemifphere  one 
pften  fees  ice  fpread,  even  in 
the  midft  of  the  foliUce,  over 
thofe  k^  where,  a  month  af« 
terwards,  tliere  are  not  the  leaft 
fnarks  of  it ;  nay,  where  one 
inay  feel  intenfe  heat ;  and  this 
is  the  time,  that  is,  at  the  cold- 
eil  feaibn  of  the  oppofite  he- 
inifphere,  when  we  fliould  en- 
deavour to  come  at  thofe  lands 
which  are  near  the  poles.  In 
thefe  climates,  as  foon  as  the 
ice  begins  to  melt,  it  melts  ve* 
ry  quickly,  and  in  a  few  days 
the  fea  is  intirely  freed  from  it». 
if,  therefore,  'Mr.  LozUr^  in- 
ilead  of  arriving  during  the  fbl- 
fHc%  at  the  latitude  where  he 
^ent  in  fearch  of  land,  had  got 


there  a  month  later,  he  would, 
snoft  probab]y#  have  met  with 
no  ice  at  idl. 

^*  But  further,  with  regani 
to  landing,  ice  is  by  no  means 
to  be  confidered  as  an  obftade 
that  is  invincible.  Jfit  floats 
the  whale  fifliers,  and  all  thofe 
who  have  made  voyages  north<> 
ward,  know  that  it  is  no  im» 
pediment  to  failing  ;  and  as  to 
the  ice  that  adheres  to  the 
coaft,  the  inhabitants  on  the 
borders  of  the  gulphs  of  Fin" 
Umd  and  Botbma^  have  paths 
over  it  all  the  winter,  which 
they  even  prefer  to  thofe  by 
land.  The  people  who  live 
thereabouts  have  withal  a  me* 
thod  equally  iafe  and  iimple» 
topreferve  themfelves  on  the  ice 
when  it  begins  to  thaw,  by  carry^ 
ing  along  with  them  fmall  light 
boats  wherever  they  TO,in  which 
they  can  eafily  tranfport  them- 
fehres  from  onei  piece  of  ice  to 
aqpther.  All  thefe  things  are 
well  known  in  the  northern 
countries  ;  and  if  thofe  whom 
the  India  company  fentin  fearch 
of  lands  to  the  fouth/  had  been 
better  acquainted  with  the  na- 
ture of  cold  climates,  and  the 
methods  there  made  ufe  of  to 
prevent  or  lefien  every  incon<> 
venience,  it  is  to  be  fiippofed 
that  by  going  later  they  ^ould 
have  found  no  ice  at  all,  or  that 
what  they  did  find,  would  not 
have  hindered  their  approach 
to  that  land,  which,  according 
to  their  own  account,  was  not  a* 
bove  a  league  or  two  from 
them." 
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fpme  part  of  thefe  lands  may  %t  length  be  approacbed,  whidi 
^  this  time  make  a  ieparate  world. 

Another  method  there  is  to  be  purfued  that  perhaps 
might  prove  ftill  more  fuccefsful.  As  the  ice  and  fogs  ap- 
pear to  be  the  impediments  that  have  prevented  al!  the  navi- 
gators, who  have  hitherto  attempted  the  difcovery  of  the 
Ibttthcm  countries,  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  from  making 
land  ;  ^d«  as  the  ice  has  been  found  to  exift  in  the  fum- 
mer,  as  well  as  in  other  feafons,  why  might  not  an  attempt 
by  the  ^dfic  Sea  be  attended  with  the  wiftied  for  fuccefs  i 
By  (ailing  from  Baldivia^  or  ariy  convenient  port  on  the 
Coafl  of  Chm^  and  croffing  the  Pacific  Sea,  under  the  50th 
degree  of  fouth  latitude,  there  is  not  the  lead  reafon  to  ap*- 
prehend  that  the  voyage,  though  it  has  never  been  made, 
would  be  dangerous;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  higheft  pro- 
bability, that,  in  this  courfe,  new  lands  wiil  be  found,  fmce 
the  tra&  that  remains  to  be  difcovered  on  the  fide  of  the 
fouth  pole,  is  fo  confiderable,  that,  moderately  fpcaking,  it 
may  be  eflimated  at  a  fourth  part  of  the  fuperficies  of  the 
whole  globe  ;  infomuch,  that  there  may  cxift  in  thofe  cli- 
mates, a  terreftrial  continent  as  large  as  Europe,  Afia^  and 
Africa,  taken  all  three  together. 

As  we  know  nothing  of  that  part  of  the  globe,  it  is  im- 
poflible  to   afcertain  the  proportion,  there  may  be  between 
^he  furface  of  the  land  and  that  of  the  fea  ;  only,  if  we  may. 
be  allowed  to  reafon  from  what  we  know  of  other  lands,  we 
may  conclude  there  Js  more  fea  than  land. 

1  o  form  an  idea  of  the  enormous  quantity  of  water  which 
the  feas  contain,  let  us  fuppofe  them  all  of  one  common  depth 
of  200  fathoms  only,  or  the  fourth  part  of  a  mile  ;  and  then  by 
nice  calculation,  it  may  be  maintained  that  there  will  be  water 
enough  to  cover  the  whole  globe,  to  the  height  of  600  feet ;  and 
if  we  reduce  this  body  of  water  into  one  intire  maf?,  it  will  be 
found  to  make  a  globe  of  more  than  180  miles  in  diameter. 

Navigators  pretend,  that  the  fouthern  climates  are 
much  colder  than  thofe  of  the  fame  latitude  about  the  north 
pole  :  but  there  is  not  the  lead  appearance  that  this  opinion 
is  juft  ^  and  it  is  probable  that  it  has  been  adopted  by  voy^ 
agers^  becaufe  they  found  ice  in  a  latitude,  in  which  it  is 
ieidom  or  never  found  in  the  north  fea,  which  might  be 
owing  to  many  particular  caufes.  We  find  no  ice  after  the 
month  of  April  on  this  fide  the  67th  or  68th  degrees  of  north 
Hmjiie  ;  and  the  Indians  of  Canada  and  Hudfons  Straits  af- 
finn,  that  when  the  ice  is  not  wholly  funk  in  that  month, 
it  is  a  prefage  that  the  reft  of  the  year  will  be  cold  and  rainy. 
In  1725,  they  had,  if  one  may  be  aUowi:d  the  cxpreffion,  no 
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fummer,  the  rain  pouring  down  from  rtic  clouds  almoft  In- 
ceiTantly  \  and  it  w^as  remarkable  in  that  year,  that  the  ice 
of  the  north  fca  not  only  remained  unfunk  in  the  month  of 
Jtpril^  at  the  67th  degree  of  latitude,  but  that  it  was  buoyant 
till  the  15th  o^  Junfy  in  the  latitudes  of  4.1  and  42. 

A  VAST  quantity  of  this  floating  ice  is  found  in  the  north 
fea,  efpecially  near  land.  Whole  iflands  of  it  come  from 
the  fca  of  Tartaiy  into  that  of  Nova  Zanhla^  and  into  othjrr 
places  from  the  icey  fea ;  fo  that  it  is  not  peculiar  td  the  Teas 
in  which  it  is  generated.  To  avoid,  therefore,  the  incon- 
veniencies  arifmg  from  the  frequent  cbftruSions  occafioned 
by  it,  captain  Monfon^  in  king  James's  time,  inftead  of  feek- 
ing  a  pauage  into  China  between  the  north  lands,  dircded 
his  courfe  to  the  pole,  and  approached  within  two  degrees  of 
it,  and  there  found  a  high  fei  without  ice  ;  but  beingop- 
pofed  by  the  (hip's  company^  was  obliged  to  return.  This 
proves,  however,  that  ice  is  found  at  or  near  land,  and  ne- 
ver in  the  high  fea  ;  for  could  we  fuppofe,  contrary  to  all  ex- 
perience, that  the  cold  could  be  fo  excei^ve  near  the  poles, 
as  to  freeze  the  furface  of  the  fea,  we  (hould  flill  be  at  a  Icfs 
to  conceive,  how  fuch  enorn>ous  iflands  of  ice  as  are  found 
floating,  (hould  be  accumulated  without  fome  reding  placr; 
'  at  land,  from  whence  they  might  afterwards  be  ieparated  by 
the  heat  of  the  fun. 
t  Menii'  The  two  t  veffcls,  which  the  French  Eaji  India  company 
i^Miinthi  frnt  out  in  J 737,  for  the  difcovcry  of  the  Terra  AuJlraUs^ 
mote,  found  ice  indeed  in  the  latitude  of  47  and  48  ;  but  this  ice 

vas  at  no  great  didance  from  the  (hore,  becaufe  they  could 
plainly  difcern  land  from  the  maft-head,  though  they  were 
unable  10  reach  it.  The  ice-hills  might  come  from  the  in- 
land bays,  nearefl  the  fouth  pole  ;  and  \t  is  no  improbable 
ronjefture,  that  they  are  brought  down  by  the  currents  of  the 
rcany  huge  rivers,  wiih  which  thefe  unknown  countries  may 
be  watered,  in  like  mannec  as  the  Oby^  the  JanefcOy  and 
other  vaft  rivers  that  fall  into  the  north  feas,  bear  down  the 
ice-hills  that  choak  up  the  Straits  ef  Wyegats^  and  render,  by 
that  means,  the  Tartarian  fea  unapproachable  by  that  courfe, 
during  the  great^ft  part  of  the  year;  at  the  fame  time,  that 
beyond  Nsva  Zernlia^  and  much  nearer  to  the  poles,  where 
there  are  fcarce  any  river?,  and  but  little  land,  the  ice-hills 
arc  lefs  common,  and  the  fea  more  navigable  5  infomucb, 
that  were  navigators  again  to  attempt  a  north'  pafTage  to 
China^  or  Japan^  they  would  do  well  to  direft  their  cour/e 
to  the  pole?,  and  keep  the  higheft  fia«^,  where  certainly 
they  would  meet  with  little  or  no  ice  to  obftrudt  their  paiTage  j 
for  it  is  well  known  that  falt-water,  without  freezing,  is 
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€a])aUe  of  becoming  much  colder  than  frefli  water  congeal- 
ed; and,  confequently,  that  the  exceffive  cold  of  the  pole 
may  render  the  water  of  the  fea  under  it  much  colder  than 
ice,  and  yet  not  freeze  the  furface.  Add  to  all  this,  that  at 
So  and  82  degrees  the  furface  of  the  fea,  though  mingled 
with  vaft  quantities  of  fnow  and  frefh  water,  is  never  frozen 
except  near  the  ihores.  From  ail  that  can  be  gathered  from 
the  teftimony  of  voyagers,  concerning  the  paflage  from  Eu^ 
ropi  to  China  hj  the  north  fea,  it  appears  that  there  is  fuch  a 
paflage  (B),  and  that  thereafon  it  has  fo  often  been  attempt- 
ed 


It 


(B)  Agreeable  to  thefe  noti^ 
ORs  is  the  opinion  of  the  above 
cited  author  M.  ife  Maupertuis  : 
•«  After  finding  out  the  Terra 
jiMftralii,  another  difcovcry, 
lays  he^  diredly  oppoiite,  would 
remain  to  be  made  in  the  north- 
ern feas,  ^:z,  that  of  a  fhorter 
pafiaee  to  the  Indies  than  by 
doubling  the  fouthern  points  of 
Africa  or  America.  The  £ng' 
ffift  the  Dutcby  and  the  Danesj 
have  made  many  attempts  to 
<lifcoTer  this  pafTage,  the  utili- 
ty of  which  has  never  been 
doubted »  though  the  poiGbillty 
of  finding  it  is  ftill  undeter- 
mined. It  has  been  fought  by 
the  north-eail  and  the  north- 
weft,  but  without  fuccefs;  thofe 
attempts,  however,  tho'  fruit- 
lefs  with  regard  to  the  adven- 
tDren,  may  be  ferviceable  to 
thofe  who  come  afccr  them. 
They  have  at  leail  taught  us, 
that  if  there  is  a  paffage,  either 
one  way  or  the  other,  it  mud 
be  extremely  difHcult;  and  that 
It  mull'  be  through  fome  of 
tbofe  Araits,  which,  m  the  north- 
ern feasy  are  almofl  al^'ays 
blocked  up  with  ice.  Mod  of 
thofe  who  have  gone  in  fearch 
of  it,  feem  to  be  of  opinion' 
that  it  muft  be  attempted  by 
the  north.  Through  fear  of 
hi^vSc  eold>   by  approaching 


too  near  the  pole,  they  have  not 
fufficiently  kept  off  from  land, 
and  generally  found  the  feas 
ihut  up  with  ice,  whether  it 
was  that  the  places  through 
which  they  wanted  to  pa(s 
wejre  nothing  in  effed  but 
gulphs,  or  whether  they  were 
really  fl raits.  It  may  be  cfteem- 
ed  a  kind  of  paradox  to  aiTert, 
that  nigher  the  pole  they  would 
have  met  with  lefs  ice,  and  a 
milder  climate ;  but  befides 
feveral  accounts  that  we  have, 
afTuring  us  that  the  Dutchf  by 
advancing  near  the  pole,  found 
open  and  calm  feas,  and  a  tem- 
perate air,  natural  philofophy 
and  aftronomy  (txvt  to  confirm 
it.  If  the  regions  near  the  pole 
are  all  covered  with  large  and 
wide  feas,  we  ihall  certainly 
meet  there  with  lefs  ice  than 
in  places  lefs  northward,  where 
the  feas  are  fliut  up  by  lands ; 
and  the  continuance  of  the  fun 
in  the  horizon  for  fix  months, 
mufl  caufe  a  greater  degree  of 
heat,  than  can  bs  loft  by  the 
fmallnefs  of  his  meridian  alti- 
tude. 

«•  I  fhould  therefore  imagine 
that  the  beft  way  of  difcovering 
this  pailage,  mufl  be  clofe  to 
the  pole  itfelf.  At  the  fame 
time  that  a  difcovcry  of  this 
nature  would  be  of  infinite  fer- 
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ti  in  vain,  is  becaufe  navigators  have  dreaded  to  leave  the 
land,  snd  have  regarded  the  polar  courfe,  as  the  broad  way 
to  certain  dcftrudtion. 

WILLIAM  BAKNPr^  who  mifcarried,  as  well  as  many 
others,  in  his  voyage,  makes  nO  manner  of  doubt  but  that 
there  is  a  pafTage  ;  and  that,  if  he  had  ftcered  from  land,  he 
might  have  found  an  open  fca  without  ice.  The  Ruffian 
navigators  fept  by  Peter  the  Great  to  reconnoitre  the  north 
feas,  report,  that  Nova  Zembla  is  not  an  iiland,  but  part  of 
the  main  land  of  Tartaiy  i  and  that  to  the  north  of  N^va 
Zembla  there  is  a  free  and  open  fea.  A  Dutch  voyager  af- 
furcs  us,  that  the  fea  frequently  throws  up  whales  on  the 
coaft  of  Corea  and  jfapany  on  whofc  backs  arp  found  ilick* 
ing  fomettmes  Englijh^  and  fometimes  Dutck^  harpoons. 

Another  Dutchman  pretends  to  have  failed  direflly  un- 
der tb''  pole,  and  ail'ures  that  he  found  it  there  as  warm  as 
at  Amjlerdam  in  fummer.  One  of  our  Engltjh  captains, .  by 
itame  Goulden^  who  had  made  three  voyages  to  Gr^enland^ 
informed  king  Charltsll.  that  the  mafters  of  two  Dutch  vcf-- 
fels,  in  whofe  company  he  failed*,  having  been  difappointed 
in  their  fifhery  off"  the  Ifle  of  Edget^  refolved  to  try  what  dif- 
coveries  they  could  make  farther  north  \  that  on  their  return 


vice  to  commerce,  it  mitft  af- 
ford an  agreeable  in/ight  into 
the  knowledge  of  the  globe,  to 
learn  from  hence  whether  the 
point  round  which  it  turns  is  on 
land  or  fea,  lo  ohfervc  the  fe- 
veral  phenomena  of  the  load- 
ftone,  on  the  very  fpot  whence 
it  is  fuppofed  to  draw  its  origi- 
nal influence,  and  to  determine 
whether  the  Aurora  Berealis  is 
caufed  by  a  luminous  matter 
from  the  pole,  or,  at  leaft,  whe- 
ther the  pole  is  perpetually 
overflowed  with  mat  matter 
from  which  the  aurora  is  fup- 
pofed to  proceed. 

**  Nothing  need  be  faid  con- 
cerning  the  dangers  and  difli- 
culties  attending  the  navigation 
of  thefc  feas.  The  nigher  wc 
approach  the  pole,  the  pilot's 
ildll  is  Icfs  ferviceablc  :  at  the 
pole  itfelf  it  can  be  of  very  lit- 
tle confcquencc.     We  ihoold. 


therefore,  avoid  this  dangerous 
point ;  but  if  we  once  got 
there,  we  fhould  begin  our 
courfe,  and  leave  it,  as  it  were^ 
to  fortune,  till  we  had  got  ac 
fuch  a  di (lance from  it,  as  would 
permit  us  once  more  to  follow 
the  eftabliflied  rules  of  naviga- 
tion. 

**  If  a  great  prince  would 
appoint  two  or  three  (hips  eve- 
ry year  for  enterprises  o^  this 
kind,  the  expence  would  not  be 
very  considerable.  Indepen- 
dently of  their  fuccefs,  they 
would  be  ufeful  in  forming  cap- 
tains and  pilots,  and  preparing 
them  againll  all  the  events  of 
long  voyages  ;  and,  it  is  hard- 
ly poffible  to  imagine,  that,  a- 
mongll  fo  many  things  that  are 
ftill  unknown  on  this  globe,  we 
fhould  not,  by  this  means,  light 
upon  ibme  important  difcove- 
ry." 

ia 
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ifl  abottt  fifcecn  days,  they  told  him  they  had  been  sts  far  as 
the  89th  degret:  of  latitude,  within  one  degree  of  the  pole  s 
and  that  they  found  there  no  ice,  but  a  Tea  free  and  open, 
very  deep,  and  much  like  that  of  the  Bcrj  ofBifcay  \  in  proof 
of  which  they  produced  bini  four  journals  of  the  two  {bips 
which  all  agreed,  as  near  as  could  be,  in  the  fam^  particu* 
]ars«  It  is,  moreover,  reported  in  the  Fhilofaphical  Tranfac- 
tions,  that  two  navigators,  'who  had  uiulertaken  to  diA:over 
this  paflage,  fteered  a  courfe  of  300  leagues  to  the  eaftward 
of  Nova  Xembla  ;  but  that  b^ing  about  to  return  home,  the 
Eaji  India  company,  who  had  an  intercft  that  this  pafiage 
ihould  not  bedil'coveced,  detained  them  in  In/iiSj  and  fecrec- 
ed  their  journals.  The  Dutch  Eajl  India  compa/iy,  howc* 
▼er,  were  of  another  mind  ;  and  having  fruitlefsly  attempted 
a  paiTage  from  Europiy  endeavoured  to  find  it  from  Japan ; 
and,  in  all  probability,  would  have  fucceeded,  had  not  the. 
emperor  of  Joban  prohibited  to  ftrangcrs  all  navigation  with 
ihe  lands  of  ji[fo> 

From  all  that  has  been  fatd  It  may  bexoncluded^  that  this 
palTage  may  be  found  by  fteering  a  direc)  coarfc  trom  Spiiz^ 
herg  to  the  pole,  or  rather  by  keeping  the  middle  of  the  high- 
fea,  between  Nova  Zembla  and  Spitzbergy  under  the  jgch  de- 
gree of  latitude.  If  this  fea  is  of  any  confiderable  brcadthy 
there  is  no  fear  of  interruption  from  the  ice  in  that  latitude, 
much  lefs  under  the  pole,  for  the  reafons  already  alledgcd. 
lb  fliort,  there  is  no  example  of  a  wide  (ea  being  frozen  at 
any  confiderable  diftance  from  fhore ;  the  only  inflance  of  a 
fta  being  wholly  frozen  over,  is  that  of  the  Black  Sea,  which^ 
being  narrow  and  fcarce  fait,  and  receiving  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  rivers,  from  the  high  lands  of  the  north,  that  bring 
down  with  them  innumerable  iflands  of  ice,  is  fometimes  in- 
tirely  frozen  to  a  confiderable  depth ;  and,  if  Jiiflorians  may 
be  credited^  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Copronyma^  the  ice 
w&s  thirty  cubits  thick  upon  it,  without  including  tiventy  cu- 
bits of  fnow,  which  covered  its  furface  after  it  was  fiozen. 
Though  this  relation  feems  exaggerated  beyond  belief,  yet  ic 
]&  certain,  that  this  fea  is  frozen  over,  almoil  every  winter^ 
at  the  fame  time  that  the  high  fcas,  fituated  tomk  thoufands 
<^  miles  nearer  the  pole,  are  not  frozen  at  all.  This  can 
only  be  owing  to  their  greater  faltnefs,  and  to  the  few  ice 
iflands  thev  receive  by  the^pods,  in  comparifon  ta  the  enor-* 
mous  maf!es  carried  into  t|}e  Black  Sea. 

These  ice-hills,  which  may  beconfidercd  as  the  great 
barriers  that  oppofe  the  \  navigation  towards  the  poles,  and 
have  hitherto  prevented  the  difcovery  of  the  Terra  Aujirallsy 
prove  not  only,  that  there  arc  immenfe  rivers  in  the  vicini- 
ty 
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ty  of  thofe  climstes,  where  they  are  moft  frequent ;  but  alfo- 
that  there  are  vaftcontinents^atnovery  great  diftance,  from  • 
whence  thofe  rivers  derive  their  origin ;  and  therefore  naviga- 
cors^fo  far  from  being  difcour&gcd  by  their  appearance,  fhould 
be  animated  to  furmount  every  difficulty,  and  endeavour  to  ac- 
complifhthe  end  by  perfeverance,  or,  by  attempting  thedif- 
covery  in  fome  other  part,  it  being  next  to  impoffible  that  in 
the  immenfe  circle  which  terminates  the  Terra  Auftralisy  on 
the  fide  of  the  equator,  every  part  can  be  alike  defended  by 
f^ch  vafl  congelations. 

The  defcri^tion  which  Dampier  and  other  voyagers  have 
given  of  New  Holland^  agrees  very  well  with  the  obfervations 
already  made,  that  this  part  of  the  globe,  which  lies  conti* 
guous  to  the  Terra,  Auftralis^  is  a  new  country  in  compari- 
fon  with  that :  New  Holland^  according  to  them,  is  a  low 
country,  without  mountains,  and  full  of  fwamps  \  whofe 
natives  are  favages,  without  laws  and  without  induflry^  a 
kind  of  proof,  that,  in  the  bordering  continent,  there  are 
fome  fuch  beings  as  the  Amazons  of  Paraguay^  and  the  fa- 
vages of  Canada :  while  at  the  fame  time,  there  may  be 
fbund  in  the  elevated  parts  of  it,  a  people  formed  into  loci-  ^ 
ety,  civilized  by  laws,  and  improved  by  fcience ;  in  like 
manner,  as  in  Peru  and  Mexico^  there  were  found  kingdoms 
and  empires,  magnilicent  buildings,  and  curious  decorati- 
ons, while  the  few  inhabitants  of  the  low  and  remote  coun- 
tries were  rude  and  uncivilized,  with  little  more  reafon  than 
the  beafts  that  peri{h. 

The  innermoft  parts  of  Africa  are  as  much  unknown  to 
us  as  they  were  to  the  ancients.  They,  as  well  as  the  mo- 
derns, had  made  the  tour  of  the  coafl,  though  th^y  have  nei- 
ther left  us  chart  or  description  of  it.  P//^,  indeed,  informs 
us,  that  the  Greeks^  in  the  time  of  Alexander^  made  the  tour  of 
Africa^  and  found  in  the  Arabian  fea  the  wreck  of  a  Spanijh 
ihip  ;  he  likewife  reports,  that  Hannotht  Carthaginian  gene- 
ral, made  a  voyage  from  Gades  [Cadiz]  to  the  Arabian  Tea,  ft 
relation  of  which  voyage  he  had  left  in  writing,  though  it 
has  never  been  tranfmitted  to  us.  Cornelius  Nepos  too  takes 
notice,  that,  in  his  time,  a  perfon  named  Eudoxus^  being  per- 
fecuted  by  king  Lothurusy  was  obliged  to  fly  his  country  \ 
and  that  having  failed  from  the  Arabian  gulph,  he  at  length 
arrived  at  Gades,  But,  notwithflanding  all  thefe  concurrent 
teftimonies,  it  is  yet  a  queflion,  whether  any  of  the  ancients 
ever  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hote^  that  courfe  having  al- 
ways been  confidered  as  a  new  diicovery  made  by  the  Portu^ 
gvefe^  in  their  way  to  the  EaJ!  Indies ;  but  to  vvate  thi^  inqui- 
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ij,  let  us  bear  what  Abuziil^  an  hiftorian  of  the  ninth  centu- 
ry, relates  of  a  fa<^  that  happened  in  his  time. 

*'  There  has,  fays  he,  been  difcovered  in  this  our  tiaie» 
a  thing  quite  new,  and  altogether  unknown  to  thofe  who 
lived  l^fore  us.  No-body  ever  believed  that  the  fea  which 
flretcheth  from  the  Indies  towards  China  had  any  communi* 
cation  with  the  fea  of  5ynj,  neither  could  it  have  entered  into 
any-one's  mind.  But  fee  what  has  happened  in  this  our 
time:  according  to  the  beft  information  I  can  get,  there  has 
been  found  in  the  fea  ofRmm  [Mediterranean]  the  wreck  of 
an  Arabian  vefle},  which  a  tempcft  had  caft  awav,  and  every 
foul  on  board  periihed.  ThebiUows  having  darned  the  ibip 
to  pieces^  the  fi-agments  were  carried  by  the  winds  and  waves 

Suite  into  the  fea  of  the  Cozars^  and  from  thence  to  the 
rait  of  the  Mediterranean  fea;  from  whence  thev  were  at 
length  c^  on  (hore  on  tb«  coail  of  Syria.  This  mews  that 
the  fea  encompafieth  all  the  coaft  of  China  and  Cila^  the  ex- 
treme parts  of  Turquejianj  and  the  country  of  the  Cozars  ; 
that  at  laft  It  runs  through  the  ftraits  as  far  as  where  ic 
wafhes  the  coafis  of  Syria.  The  proof  is  drawn  from  the 
cooftru£tion  of  the  veiTel,  which  was  plainly  a  (hip  of  Sira/^ 
wboie  fabric  is  fuch  that  the  feams  were  not  caulked,  but 
dofed  in  a  particular  manner,  as  if  they  bad  been  fewed  ; 
whereas  all  the  veflels  of  the  Mediterranean^  and  the  coaft  of 
Syna\x^  caulked,  and  are  not  clofed  in  that  manner/' 

Th£  tranilator  of  this  ancient  relation  adds  thefe  obferva- 
tions  upon  it  :  *^  Abuziel^  fays  he,  remarks  as  a  thing  new 
and  ilrange>  that  a  vefTel  could  be  driven  from  the  Indian 
fea  upon  the  coafts  of  Syria.  To  find  a  pailage  into  the 
Mediterranean^  he  fuppofes  a  large  extent  of  fea  below  China^ 
which  has  a  communication  with  the  fea  of  the  Cozarsy  or 
Mufcruites.  The  fea  beyond  Cape  Coriantes  was  utterly  un- 
known to  the  Arabs f^  by  reafon  of  the  extreme  danger  of  the 
navigation,  and  the  rudenefs  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  coafis, 
whom  they  could  neither  fubdue,  nor  civilize  by  commerce. 
The  Portuguefey  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Sofaky  found 
no  Moors  fettled  on  the  coafts,  as  they  afterwards  did  in 
all  the  maritime  towns  from  thence  to  China.  Sofala  was 
the  laft  town  the  ancient  geographers  knew,  but  whether 
there  was  a  communication  from  thence  to  Barbary^  by  fea^ 
they  knew  not;  and  therefore  contented  themfelves.with 
defcribing  the  coaft  as  far  ss  Zlni^Oy  now  called  Cafferie. 
Hence  ic  is  evident,  that  the  difcovery  of  the  pafTage  from 
that  fea  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
Europeans^  under  the  conduft  oiVofco  Gama^  or  at  leaft  to  fome  ^ 
wh^flnadethe  fame  vovage  s^few  vears  before  him.    To* 
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ftrengtheh  thi^  latter  opinion,  there  are,  it  id  affirmed,  fci 
charts  to  be  produced  more  early  than  thrs  navigation,  where 
this  cape  is  marked  by  the  nameof /r^«/^/r^  da  Africa,  An- 
ihony  Gahan  affirms,  upon  the  credit  of  Ptancifco  de  Scntfa 
Tavartfy  that^  in  152S,  the  infant  Don  FeriRnand  ihewed 
bhn  fuch  a  chart,  which  that  prince  found  in  the  monaftery 
of  Acobocdt  and  which  had  been  drawn  120  yearit  before,  per- 
haps from  one  faid  to  be  at  Venice  in  the  treafury  of  St. 
Marky  and  which  is  believed  to  have  been  copied  from  that 
of  Marco  Paoloy  which  lilcewife  marics  this  pohit  of  Aftscay 
according  to  the  teftirr.ony  of  Ramufius**  The  ignorancr 
of  the  age  in  which  this  aticient  relation  is  faid  to  btf  written^ 
withretpcdt  to  the  navigation  rbund  Africa^  i«,  perhaps,  left 
to  be  wondered  at,  than  the  filcnce  of  thie  editor  witti  refped 
10  the  pafliges  from  Herodotui'  atid  PUnjy  already  cited,  and 
which  fecm  to  prove,  that  the  anc^ients  had  madb  the  tour  of 
Africa^ 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  coafts  oi Africa  are  now  well  known; 
but  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  penetrate  into  the 
heart  of  that  country,  have  not  yet  fo  f^r  fucceeded  sis  to 
furnifh  any  fatisfa£tory  account  of  its  inhabitant^;,  produc- 
tions, or  commerce.  It  were,  however,  greatly  to  be  wish- 
ed, that  by  means  of  the  river  Senegaty  or  fome  other  great 
rh^er,  a  fettlement  could  be  eftablifhed  far  tip  in  the  country^ 
from  whence  furveys  might  be  niade  from  tiwe  to  time,  till 
a  thorough  knowledge  is  acquired  of  its  contents,  threricheft 
pefhaps  in  the  world  ;  for  it  is  well  known*  that  the  rivers 
of  Africa  bring  down  much  gold,  and,  as  it  abounds  with 
flupendous  mountains,  many  of  them  ri(ing  diredUy  under 
the  equator,  there  is  not  the  lead  reafon  to  doubt,  but  that 
they  afford  mines  as  valuable  as  thofe  of  Feru.znd  Brafii  \ 
and  gems  and  precious  ftones  equal  to,*  if  not  furpaffing,  all 
that  have  been  yet  difcovcredl  This  immenfe  continent  of 
Africa  is  fituatea  in  the  fineft  climate  of  the  World,  and  was; 
formerly  inhabited  by  mighty  and  populous  nations^  and 
£Iled  with  magnificent  cities.  Upon  the  whole,  if  we  con- 
iider the  immenfe  riches  of  tbeold  world,  formtrly  drawn  frtMn 
thofe  parts,  we  (hall  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  difcove- 
ries  which  might  be  here  made,  would  be  of  great  uft  to 
our  trade  ;  and,  if  we  attend  to  what  is  recorded  in  anci- 
ent hiftory,  concerning  the  arts  and  fclences  of  the  inha- 
bitants ;  or  if  we  refled  on  the  monuments  of  them  ftill  re-> 
maining,  all  along  the  coaft  of  Egypt^  wq  (hall  no  longer 
doubt  that  this  part  of  the  world  is  an  object  fully  deferving 
of  all  our  toil  and  affiduity  in  the  fcarch  of  it. 
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The  vaft  country  of  North  zni  Eafi  Tir/^ry  laas  but  trerjr 
Jately  been  pcrfeilly  known.  But,  if  the  Ruffian  charts  majr 
be  depended  upon,  we  know  at  prefent  the  coafts  of  all  this 
part  of  jtfiai  and  it  appears,  that  from  the  eafternmoft  point 
of  Tattarj  to  the  wefternmoft  in  North  Aimrica^  the  diftance 
cannot  be  more  than  500  leagues  ;  nay,  by  the  lateft  difco- 
ireries,  it  {hould  feem  to  be  much  lefs  ;  for  in  the  Amjlerdnm 
Gazette^  of  January  24,  1747,  it  is  faid,  in  an  arriclc  from  . 
Ptterflnargy  that  M.  Stiller  had  difcovered  beyond  Kamtfchat^  . 
iay  one  of  the  ifles  of  North  America ;  and  that  he  had  made 
it  appear,  that  one  might  go  from  thence  to  a  port  in  Rujfiay 
by  a  very  (hort  palTagCi  The  jefuits  and  other  miflionaries 
have  alfo  pretended,  that  they  ,  have  found  in  Tartary  fa-^ 
vages  whom  they  had  catechized  in  America^  a  circumftance 
that  feems  to  prove,  in  efFe£^,  that  there  is  a  paflage  ftill 
fliorter.  Charlevoix  goes  ftill  farther,  and  even  pretends  that 
the  two  continents  are  joined  by  the  north.  He  fays,  the 
lateft  yaponefe  navigators  give  room  to  think  that  the  paflfage 
in  quefiion  is  no  other  than  a  bay,  above  which  one  may 
pafs  by  land  from  AJia  to  America,  But  this  merits  confir- 
mation ;  becaufe  it  is  prefumed,  and  with  great  appearance 
of  truth,  that  th^  continent  of  the  north  j^le  is  intirefy 
diftincl  from  every  Other  continent,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
ibuth  I  and  from  the  very  ftru£ture  of  the  earth,  fo  far  as  it 
18  known,  there  is  the  higheft  prefumptive  evidence,  that  all 
the  /our  great  continents  arc,  for  wife  purpofes,  difconncilcd 
from  each  other  by  tra<Sts  bf  flea. 

Astronomy  and  navigation  are  now  brought  to  fo  great 
perfedion,  that  we  may  reafonably  hope  to  have  one  day  an 
ej3£t  knowledge  of  the  intire  furface  of  the  globe.  The  an- 
cients, as  has  already  been  obferved^  knew  but  a  Very  fmall 
part  of  it :  for  want  of  the  mariners  compafs,  they  could  ne* 
vcr  venture  upon  long  voyages  in  the  high  feas.  It  is,  in- 
deed, pretended,  that  the //rj^j  were  long  acquainted  with 
the  ufe  of  this  inftrument,  before  it  was  known  in  Europe  * 
and  that  they  ufed  it  in  trading  from  the  InMan  fea  to  the 
coaAs  of  China  j  but  that  opinion  needs  no  farther  reftitation 
than  this,  that  there  is  -no  word  in  the  Arabic^  Turkijh^  or 
Perfian  languages,  to  exprefs  a  compafs,  and  therefore  they 
made  ufe  of  the  Italian  word  hujfola ;  nay,  they  do  not  at 
this  day  know  how  to  make  a  compafs  or  arm  a  loadftone^ 
and  purchafe  all  they  ufe  of  the  Europeans.  Father  Martini 
precends,  upon  no  better  grounds,  that  the  C/J/Vf^  have 
known  the  ufe  of  the  compafs  fqr  more  than  3000  years  5  if 
that  be  true,  how  happens  it,  that  they  have  reaped  fuch 
Asoder  advantgi^es  from  it  ?  Why  do  they,  in  their  voyap-e 
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to  Cochiri'Cbifiay  go  twice  as  far  as  thcj^need  ?  Why  do  thejr, 
in  making  their  voyages^  the  longeft  of  which  is  to  Java^  or 
Sumatra^  always  coaft  it,  withotit  venturing  out  to  fea  ? 
And,  why  have  not  they^-as  well  as  the  Europeans^  made 
difcovcries  of  new  tountrks  and  sew  iflands,  fo  many  of 
which  lie  within  their  reach^and  court  them  by  aluxuriancy 
of  the  richeft  productions  of  nature,  to  come  and  take  pof- 
feffion  ?  It  was  but  a  few  years  after  the  difcovery  of  this 
.  wonderful  property  of  the  loadftonc,  that  the  ££<r0^^<7iu  .un- 
dertook the  longeft  and  moft  faasardous  voyages  ;  they  dou- 
bled the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^  traverfed  the  African  and  Indian 
feasi  and  while  the  £^enerality  of  navigators  were  dtreditng 
their  views  to  the  eaft  and  to  the  fouth,  Chrifltpher  Calumbus 
was  meditating  his  grand  enter  prize  to  the  weft. 

Irr  ruminating  upon  this  vaft  projed,  the  conclufion  was 
jiift  and  natural,  that  there  muft  be  immenfe  trads  t>f  land 
towards  the  weft ;  for,  revolving  in  one's  mind  a  ^nown 
part  of  the  globe,  and  comparing  the  diftance,  fuppofing 
from  Sp£ttn  to  ChinOy  with  the  periodical,  revolutions  of  the 
earth  Or  heavens,  one  could  not  help  feeing  that  there  re- 
mained a  far  greater  fpace  to  be  difcovered  towards  the 
W£fft,  than  what  was  known  eaft  ward*  It  could  not  there- 
fore  be  for  want  of  aftronomical  knowledge,  that  the  an- 
cients did  not  difcover  the  new  world,  but  folely  fur  want 
of  the  mariners  compafs.  The  pafijgcs  of  Plato  and  Arif" 
/©//^  that  fpeak  of  lands  far  beyond  the  Pillars  of  HsrcuUs^ 
intimate  that  fome  navigators  had  been,  driven  by  tempeft  a^ 
far  as  America^  from  whence  they  had  returned  with  infinite 
labour  and  difficulty  ;  and  we  may  even  venture  to  afiert, 
that  had  the  ancients  been  fully  convinced  of  the  exiftence* 
of  a  new  continent,  by  the  relation  of  thefc  navigators, 
they  would  have  deemed  it  wholly  impradicabJe  to  ibape 
any  dire<Sb  courfe  towards  it,  without  fome  better  guides  than 
the  ftars,  or,  indeed^  without  the  knowledge  of  the  inartners 
compafs. 

Without  the  afliiftance  of  this  inftrument,  the  moft 
^  fkUful  navigators  of  the  prefcnt  times,  would  be  as  much  at 
a  lofs  as  the  ancients  were,  to  navigate  the  high  feas ;  and 
were  any  of  them  now  hardy  enough  to  attempt  to  make 
a  known  part  of  the  new  continent  without  it^  they  would^ 
in  all  probability,  be  difappointed. 

The  aftrolabe  was  an  inftrument  well  known  to  the  an- 
cients, by  the  help  of  which  they  could  fteer  from  one  point . 
of  the  old  continent  to  another.     It  was,  doubtlefs,  owing 
to  this,  and  always  keeping  the  polar  ftar  to  the  left,  and^ 
often  taking  obfe£vations>  to  keep  them  nearly  in  the  fame 
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parallel,  that  the  Carthaginians^  mentioned  by  Arijiotle,  found 
ineans  to  return  frpmthofc  dHlant  regions,  to  which  they 
had  bten  driven  by  a  tcmpcft  ;  neverthelefs,  wc  (hould  now 
.  look  upon  fuch  an  enterprize  as  extremely  hazardous,  and 
none  would  attempt  it  but  by  necefSty. 

It  muft  not  be  forgotten,  that  after  the  difcovcry  of  th^ 
Azores^  the  Canaries^  and  the  iflands  of  Madeira^  by  Chrijio' 
pher  Colun^bus^  the  winds  having  long  fct  in  from  the  w^eft^ 
the  fea  threw  upOn  the  coafts  pieces  of  wood  of  a  foreign 
..  growth,  the  like  of  which  had  not  been  fcen  in  Europe^ 
ind  even  dead  bbdies  that  were  known,  by  many  eflential 
difcriminations,  to  he  ntiiher  Europeans  nor  Africans,  Colum^ 
bus  remarked  too^  while  he  remained  upon  thefe  iflands,  cer- 
tain winds  that  blew  from  the  weft,  and  continued  only  a 
ftw  days,  which  he  therefore  concluded  were  land-winds. 
Neverthelefs,  with  the  advantage  of  thefe  and  many  more 
obfervations,  and  with  the  help  of  tlie  compafs  befldes,  the 
dtfScUlties  he  had  to  ftruggle  with  were  fo  great,  that  no- 
thing but  the  fuccefe  could  juftify  the  enterprize:  for^  fup- 
{>oiing  the  continent  of  the  new  world  to  have  been  only 
500  leagues  farther  to  the  weft  than  in  cfTcdt  it  is,  a  thing 
which  Columbus  could  neither  know  nor  prevent,  he  could 
never  have  reached  it;  and,  it  is  morethah  probable,  that  if 
he  bad  then  roifcarried,  this  vaft  'country  had  ftilt  been 
undifco^ered.  This  remark  will  appear  of  more  weight, 
when  it  is  khowh  that  CelumbuSy  though  the  ableft  navigator 
of  bis  time,  was  feized  with  fear  and  aftoni(hment  in  his  fe- 
cond  voyage  to  this  new  world ;  for,  having  at  firft  only 
found  iflands,  he  ihaped  his  courfe  in  his  next  attempt  more 
to  the  fouth^in  order  to  dlfcover,  if  hecoiild,  the  main  land'; 
but  was  ftiddenly  ftopt  in  his  career  by  currents,  whofe  ex- 
tent was  fo  confiderable,  their  direflion  fo  full,  and  their 
oppofitlon  fo  gteat  againft  him,  that  he  was  conftraincd  ta 
change  his  coUrfe,  and  purfue  his  difcoveries  to  the  weft. 
He  ^ncied  that  the  obftacle- which  prevented  his  progrcfs  to  , 

thefouth,  was  not  fo  much  the  currents  as  the  rifing  of  the 
fea  towards  the  canopy  of  heaven,  which,  for  aught  he 
knew,  it  might  touch  towards  the  fouth  ;  fo  true  it  is,  that 
in  the  greateft  enterprizes,  the  leaft  unfavourable  circum- 
ftance  may  turn  the  wifeft  head,  and  enfeeble  the  ftouteft 
heart. 

We  fhall  new  proceed  to  the  divifions  of  this  volume,  bc-» 
ginning  with  AJh, 
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Of  Afu  in  general. 

AfiaiVjr^-    A   SI  A  IS  allowed  to  be,  in  all  rcfpefis,  by  far  the  moft 

rnral^  de-  Jla.  confidcrable  part  of  the  world,  and  though  our  innate 

/cribtd.      fondnefs  for  our  own  country  makes  us  give  the  preference 

to  Enr^pey  jtiJfia\i2s  many  angular  adyantaees,  which  may 

Its  prefer^  juiUy  intitle  it  to  the  iirft  rank.     It  was  In  Jfia  that  the  great 

ince  to  the  Author  of  nature  planted  the  delicious  garden  of  Eden^  in. 

other  three  which  he  placed  the  iirft  man  and  woman*  from  whom  the 

farts.        reft  of  mankind  were  to  fpring*     jlfia  became  again  the  nur«-. 

fery  of  the  world  .after  it  had  been  deftroyed  by  the  flood* 

from  which  the  defcendants  of  Noah  difperfed  their  various 

colonies  into  all  other  parts  of  the  globe.     It  was  in  Afia^ 

that  Gcd  made  choice  of  the  delicious  Canaan^  to  place  his 

favourite  nation  the  Hebrews  in.    It  was  here  that  the  great 

and  merciful  work  of  our  redemption  was  accompliflied  by 

his  divine  Son  ;  and  it  was  from  hence  that  the  light  of  his 

glorious  gofpel  was  carried  into  all  nations,  by  his  difciple^ 

and  followers.    Here  it  was  that  the  firft  Chriftian  churches 

were  founded ;  the  iirft  councils  held,  the  firft  biflioprics 

creSed,  and  the  Chriftian  faith  miraculoufly  Founded,  pro* 

mulgated,  and  watered  with  the  blood  of  innumerable  niar* 

tyrs.    Laftly,  it  was  in  Jfta  that  not  only  the  iirft  edifices 

were  reared,  and  the  iirft  cities  builr,  but  likewife  where  the 

firft  kingdoms  and  monarchies  were  founded,  whilft  the  other 

parts  of  the  world  were^  if  at  all^  inhabited  only  by  wild 

beafts. 

Fertility         NoR  are  thcfe  advantages  the  only  this  part  of  the  world 

and  rich"   has  over  the  other  threes  but  it  exceeds  them  in  the  large- 

'''^*  nefs  of  its   territories,  the  richnefs  and  fertility  of  its  foil, 

,the  ferenicy  of  its  air,  the  delicioufnefs  of  its  fruits,  the  fa- 

lubrity  of  its  drugs,  the  fragrancy  andbalfamid  quality  of  its 

plants,  fpices,  and  gums  ;  the  quantity,  variety,  beauty,  and 

value  of  its  gems  \  the  iinenefs  of  its  filks  and  cottons  ; 

the  richnefs  of  its  metals,  and  many  more  of  the  like  na« 

.  ture ;   upan  all  which  accounts  it  was  always  efteemed  fo 

charming  and  delightful  an  abode,  that  it  was  the  con- 
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fttnt  feat  of  the  greateft  monarchies  in  the  world.  It  muft 
be  owned,  indeed,  that  fince  the  Turks^  enemies  to  fcience» 
politenefs,  and  liberty,  have  bef  n  mafters  of  fo  confiderablo 
a  part  of  tr,  it  has  quite  therein  loft  its  ancient  fplendor,  and 
from  the  moft  polite  and  fruitful  fpot  in  all  Jfta^  is  become  a 
wild  uncultivated  defart,  and  onlv  confiderable  fince  that 
time  for  the  rich  commodities  it  affords  ;  oh  which  account 
it  is  iUU  vifited  and  reforted  to  by  merchants  of  other  na- 
tions. But  thofe  who  have  efcaped  the  Turkijh  tyranny  are 
fiUJ  in  a  flouriihing  condition,  which  is  rather  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  richnefs  of  the  foil,  tha'n  the  induftry  of  the  in- 
habitants, who  arejuftly  cenfured  for  their  natural  indolence, 
effeminacy,  and  luxury. 

This  effeminacy  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  warmth  of  the  AAaticSt 
climate,  though  perhaps  heightened  by  cuftom  and  educati-  nuhy  effi- 
on,  and  the  fymptoms  of  it  are  more  or  lefs  apparent,  as  they  f^inate. 
are  feated  nearer  or  farther  from  the  north.  It  is  plain  that 
the  fouthern  climates  are  not  produd^ive  of  fuch  robuft  nar 
tures  as  the  northern  \  whence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  thofe 
AfiaUcs^  who  live  near  the  fame  latitude  with  us,  cannot  be 
much  inferior  to  us  in  this  refpe£b  ;  at  leaft,  it  appears  that 
ieveralof  them,  particularly  the  Turks  ^nd  Tartars'^  are  men 
of  as  much  ftrength  and  courage  as  any  we  know  oC  As 
to  thofe  who  live  in  the  more  fouthern  regions  of  Jfia^ 
what  is  wanting  in  the  robuft  frame  of  their  bodies,  feems,  in 
a  gi^t  m^afure,  made  up  to  them  by  the  vivacity  of  their 
minds,  and  ingenuity  in  variou9  kinds  of  workmanfliip, 
which  our  moft  ikllful  mechanics  have  in  vain  tried  to  imi- 
tate. Whether  the  reflediion  commonly  caft  oh  all  Afiatic  - 
nations  be  altogether  juft,  that  they  are  naturally  exceffive 
admirers  of  monarchy>  we  will  not  pretend  to  determine, 
their  princes  having  always  kept  them  in  fuch  abje£l  fiavery, 
that  they  never  had  an  opportunity  of  difplaying  their  love 
of  liberty,  which,  otherwiie,  we  muft  fuppofe  to  be  as  nati|*> 
xal  to  them  as  the  reft  of  mankind.  Thus  much,  however, 
is  certain,  that  many  of  thofe  nations,  upon  the  coming  of. 
the  Dutch  among  them,  could  not  conceive  how  it  was  pof- 
iible  for  any  nation  to  live  under  a  republican  government, 
or,  indeed,  under  any  other  form  of  it  than  a  defpo;ic  mo- 
narchy, which  is  the  only  that  obtains  in  all  the  parts  of  this 
OLtenuve  divifion  of  the  globe*  We  ihall  have  occafion 
hereafter  to  make  fome  lefle^lions  on  the  oonfequences  of 
this  defpotifm. 

In  religion  they  ftill  fliew  ftronger  marks  of  ftupidiry,  a  Various 
great   part  oi  Afta  being  over*run  with  Moham:::edafiifmy2iS  rc/r^hn^. 
^urkejy  Arabia^  part  of  Tartary^  and  India,    In  Ferfta  and 
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the  Mogul  territories,  they  profefs  the  fame,  but  are  of  thtf 
ie£l  of  iiali^  which  diiFers  in  fome  particulars  from  the  Turks'^ 
though  both  own  Mohammed  for  their  lawgiver,  and  the  Al^ 
coran  for  their  divine  rule  of  faith  and  life.     In  other  parts  of 
Tarfary^  in  China^  J^p<^^j  Siam^  ^c.  they  are  generally  hea- 
thens andiidolaterss  entertaining  ftrange  notions  of  the  Dei^ 
ty,  or  rather  of  their  deities,  and  ufing  the  moft  extravagant 
rites  in   their  worihip  of  them.     It  may  be  faid,  however^ 
that  their  multiplicity  of  idols  and  fuperuirious  ceremonies  to 
them,  are  only  regarded  by  the  populace,  for  whom  they  are 
chiefly  calculated  by  their  priefts,  in  order  to  krve^  the  pur- 
pofes  of  gain ;  but  there  are  many  excellent  men*  of  top  phi- 
lofophical  a  turn  of  mind  not  to  defpife  them  in  their  hearts, 
whatever  countenance  they  may  fccm  to  give  them  in  out- 
ward appearance. 
SfSisofih     Besides  thefe,  there  are feveral  fe£ls*of  the  ancient  Perji^ 
follo'wers   anSy  or  followers  of  the  great  Zoroafter^  difperfed  all  oyer  /if* 
ofZoro-    diay  and  other  parts  of  Jfi^y  who  acknowledge  but  one  fu- 
aflcr.         preme  Deity,  and  are  diilinguiihed  by  the  title  of  fire-wor- 
fhippers,becaufe  they  worihip  it  under  the  fymbol  of  that  elcr 
ment :  thefe  are  enemies  to  all  kinds  of  idolatry,  imagery, 
temples,  and  the  like,  which  they  look  upon  as  derogatory 
to  the  Supreme  Being,  who  neither  can  nor  ought  to  be  re- 
prefented  by  images,  nor  confined  in  temples.    The  Brach- 
mans,  reckoned  the   moft  confiderable  amongfl  thofe  feds, 
are  of  a  very  humane  difpofition,  lead  a  contemplative  life, 
feed  only  upon  vegetables,   and  are/o  far  from  killing  any 
living  animals  for  their  ufe,  or  even  noxious  ones  in  their 
own  defence,  that  they  build  even  hofpitals  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  fuch,  efpecially  the  domeftic,  as  are  decayed  thro- 
age,  accident,  or  other  mfirmities. 
Chriftia-       ASIAy  as  above  obfcrved,  was  the  theatre  of  the  firft  pro»- 
nity  early  mulgation  of  Chriftianity,  which  fpreaditfelf  with  (uch  fur- 
flantedin  prifing  celerity  and  fuccefs,   that  even  in  the  apoftolic  age^ 
-Afia.         it  had  reached  as  far  as  Indioy  if  not  beyond,  and  was  al- 
moft  every  where  received  and-  profeffcd.     But,  as  the  un- 
worthinefs  of  thofe  converts,  produced  that  denunciation  re- 
vealed to  5/.  'John ',  the  churches  of  Afia  Minor  were  aban- 
doned   to  perfccution,    and,    in  the  end,  utterly  deftroy- 
cd  by  the  inundation  of  the  northern  barbarians,  Saracens^ 
Tartars^  and  Turks,     And,  though  the  pure  light  of  the  gof- 
pcl  could   neve/  be  totally  extinguiftied  by  any  of  them, 
great  numbers  of  Chriftians  having  continued  faithful  to  it^ 
in  mofl  parts  of  Jfiay  yet  the  tyranny  of  the  Mohammedan 
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^ovtrniBents  has  always  fo  endeavoured  to  obfci^re  it^  and 
to  keep  its  prpfefloK  under  fuch  fervile  fubjedlion,  that  their 
condition,  even  at  this  day,  is  rather  a  ftace  of  oppreffion  and 
mifery^  than  of  pity  and  toleration. 

A%IA  is  fituatcd  between  25  and  148  degrees  of  eaAern  Situation 
longitude,  and  between  the  equator  and  72  decrees  of  north  and  limits 
latitude;  and  is  divided  from  Europe  by  the  Archipelago^  th.  ^-^fia- 
Black  Sea^  and  thp  Palui  Maotis  \  and  thence  by  a  line  from 
the  river  Taaaisj  or  Don^  aimoft  to  the  river  Oi/y  in  Mufcovy  : 
from  Africa^  It  is  fe  para  ted  by  the  Red  Sea  ;  and  from  jlme^ 
rica  by  the  great  South  Sea^  or  Pacific  Ocean,     it  is  bounded 
on  the  weft  by  the  Blec^  Sea  an  J  tbe  AleMterranean  ;  on  the 
fou'h  and  eaft  by  the  Arabic^  Perjian^  Indian^  and  CZ'/Vrz/i  oceans; 
but  how  far  it  reaches  ibat  way  is  not  known;  and  on  the 
liorth  by  the  frozen  ocean;  fo  that  aimoft  on  every  fide  it  is 
furrounded  by  the  fea ;  only  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  its  li- 
mits northwards  were  not  difcovered  till  the  reign  of  the  late 
czar  Pet€r  the  Greats  from  whofe  furvey  a  map  of  all  Ruffia 
was  afterwards  printed  at  Amfterdam,     According  to  which 
this  northern  fea  begins  at  a  little  beyond  the  7Cth  degree  of 
latitude,  and  extends  eaftward    from  Greenland  along   the 
coafts  of  MufcQvy^  Siberia^   &c.  till  it  joins   the  oriental^ 
or  Japonefe^  fea  ;   yet  how  f^r  it  may  reach  northward  is  not 
yet  known  with  any  certainty. 

^5//f  comprehends  to  the  amount  of  about  39  monarchies  Afiatic 
or  fovereignttes,  four  of  which  are  ftiled  entire  empires,  as  cmfir^s 
Ptrfia^  the  territories  of  the  great  Mogul,  China^  and  Japan  j  ^^^d  king'- 
the  moft  coniiderable  fliare  of  two  other  empires,  as  j'urky^^^^' 
and  Ruffia^  is  in  Europe,    It  has  next  to  tbefe  33  kingdoni.>), 
24  of  which  are  on  Terra  Firmay  and  the  other  feven  in  ill- 
ands.    . 

Of  the  inland  kingdoms  are  thofe  of,  i.  Temen^  and  2. 
Sartach^  in  Arabia. .  3.  Vizapor.  4.  GcUonda.  5.  Bijnagar.  ' 
6.  Calicut^  and  7.  Cochin^  in  the  peninfula  on  the  other  fiJe 
the  Ganges,  S.  SiaM.  g  Cambaya.  j 0,  Ava,  or  Pegu.  11. 
Acham.  12.  Aracham,  13.  Tunquin.  14.  Cochin  Ch:naf 
and  15.  yaoSy  in  the  peninfula  on  the  other  fide  the  Ganges.  , 
16.  Barantola^  or  Lajfa.  17.  Neckbat.  18.  Cogua^  or  Great 
Thibet,  19.  Nanyu.  20.  Little  Thibet.  l\.Kalghar.  22. 
Corea.  23.  Samarcand^zn^T.^.  Bechay'mGreatTartary.  25. 
Alingreliay  and  26.  Inieretia^  in  Georgia. 

The  infuiar  kingdoms  are,  i.  the  Maldivia  Ifles.  2. 
Candiy  in  the  ifle  of  Ceylon^  3.  Achem.  4.  Materan.  5, 
Borneo,  in  the  iflands  of  thofe  names  in  the  Sound.  6.  Ala- 
(ajfary  and  7.  Ternate^  in  the  Molucca  IjJands. 

C   4  BESIDES 
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Besides  thefe,  we  may  reckon  three  dominions  eftablifh^ 
ed  here  by  the  Eurdpeansj  as  i.  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  PhilipT 
fine  Ijlands.  2.  Of  the  Portugueji  in  Goa^  and  other  coafis 
of  India ;  and,  3.  Of  the  Dutch  in  Batavia^  Javay  dylon^  and 
other  ifles  and  coafts.  To  thefe  we  may  add  the  Englifi^ 
French^  and  Danijh  fettlements,  particularly  on  the  coafts  of 
Malabar  and  Corvmandel^  with  fome  independent  ones,'  or« 
as  they  are  called,  vagrant  nations,  becaufe  they  Have  no  fet- 
tled abode,  but  move  their  tents  from  place  to  place,  as  occa- 
fion  offers,  or  fancy  leads  them  :  the  moft  conftderable  of 
them  are  the  tribes  called  BengehreSy  Bedwins^  and  fome 
others  in  Arabia^  and  the  Kalmucks  in  Tartary,  who  live  in 
hords  independent  of  each  other, 
y^fiatic  It  might  feem  an  endlefs  taflc  to  enumerate  the  different 

Ifinguages.  tongues  and  dialects  which  are  fpoken  in  this  vaft  extent  and 
variety  of  nations  j  and  yet  it  may  be  faid  in  general,  that 
^^  has  by  far  the  fewefl  of  any  other  pan  of  the  world. 
This  is  chiefly  owing  to  its  vaft  over-grown  empires,  which 
commonly  ftrive  to  introduce  an  uniformity  of  language 
amongft  their  refpedive  fubieSs.     The  principal  ar^  the 
Arabic^  Perjiany  Tartaricy   Chnefey  Japenefiy  Malayany  and 
Malabaric^    As  for  the  European  languages,  as  well  as  fome 
of  the  learned,  they  are  known  to  few  of  the  natives,  and 
are  only  ufcd  by  thofe  foreigners  who  have  introduced  theni 
for  their  own  convenience, 
t^timaies.       Therb  muft  be  a  great  variety  of  climates  in  Jfuiy  as  it 
extends  quite  from  the  equator  to  the  polar  circle,  and  be- 
yond, or,  for  aught  we  know,  even  to  the  poleitfelf ;  for  it 
comprehends  all  the  temperate,  the  greater  h alf  of  tKe  torrid, 
and  good  part  of  the  frigid,  zones ;  fo  that  it  enjoys  no  leis 
than  24  climates :  yet,  upon  the  whole^  if  we  except  fome 
parts  of  Arabia  and  Tartaryy  and  fome  of  the  more  northern 
trads,  the  whole  country  is  vioh  and  fruitful,  and  fome  parts 
of  it  exceedingly  fo.     Next  to  Americay  it  is  the largeft  quar-^ 
ter  of  the  four  ;  its  length  from  eaft  to  weft  may  be  comput- 
ed at  4800  mjles^  fome  fay  6000  ;  and  its  breadth,  as  far  as 
it  is  known,  from  north  to  fouth,  4300. 
jio-jj^  di'        '^'  ^^  divifion  of  this  part  of  the  world,  we  (hall  confider  it 
'vi.i'ed  in     with  refpcft  only  to  the  deferent  dominions  it  is  at  prefent 
ggi.eraL      fubjecSi  to  ;    as,  1.  Tar^j^j  2,PirJia\  ^.  India;  4^,  China  \  5: 
RuJJian  Tartary ;    and,    6.  the  IJlands,     It  may,  indeed,  be 
here  objeiSed,  that  Tartary  is  not  under  one  government  s 
that  India  beyond  iht  Ganges  is  independent  of  the  great  Mo- 
gul, as  Arabia  is  alfo  of  the  7irr^j,and  that  Georgidy  Mingre^ 
fja^  'Jc.  arc  fubjeft  partly  to  the  laft,  and  partly  to  the  Pet* 
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ftam^  and  coAfequently,  that  each  ihould  be  divided  into  their 
refpefitve  parts.  But  we  think  it'jnore  eligible  to  avoid 
clogging  the  reader's  memory  with  too  many  difttndions^ 
for  which  reafon  we  (hall  follow  the  fame  esfy  method  in  the 
followine  general  view  of  the  whole. 

1.  rURKY  in  Jfia  is  divided  into  Wejlern  and  Eajiern.    On  the 
Thi  weftcrn  com  prebends  Jndtoliaj  or  Afia-J^mory  Syria,  cpjfti^nt^^ 

Poheftiney  and  ihe  Turkijh  Arabia. 

Thz  eaftern  contains  Diarbeck^  Jurkomania,  and  Gtorgia. 
— 7'hey  all  lie  from  fouth  to  north. 

2.  PERSIA  is  divided  into  Northeriiy  Soutberny  and  Mid^ 
die. 

The  northern  contains  the  provinces  of  Schirvanty  Gi^    * 
landj  CbereJ/eHy  ^c. 

The  fouthern,  Cufijlany  Farsy  KirmoMy  Macran^  ^c. 

The  middle,  Eracky  SabbUfiarty  Sigi/iany  y^.-^— All  lie  from 
Weil  to  eaft. 

3.  ASIATIC  RuJJia  comprehends  part  of  Great  Tartary^ 
Siberiay  and  Samoieda, 

4.  CHINA  is  divided  into  North  and  Seuthy  the  former  of 
which  contains  the  fix  following  large  provinces^  including 
Leootung  without  the  great  wall  y  asb  Leaotungy  JCanturtgy  Pe-, 
hn^  Xanfiy  HonoHy  and  Xenfh  • 

The  fouthern  contains  the  ten  following  ;  as,  Nankingy 
Phiiian^y  Kiangfi^  TokiiHy  Huquangy  ^antungy  Suchenty  i^w- 
(heity  Sluanjiy  and  Junari, 7AII  thefe  extend  from  eaft  to 

5.  JAPANy  and  the  land  of  r^;^. 

t.  The  Mogul  Empire^  in  which  are  many  petty  king<» 
doms«  ^ut  chiefly  thofe  of  Delli^  Agrap  Cambaiay  and  Bingaly 
io  called  from  their  feveral  capitals. — The  two  firft  are  in- 
land, the  othicrs  on  the  coa£ts« 

7*  INDIA  comprehends,  i.  the  peninfula  within  the 
Cengeiy  containing  the  kingdoms  of  Dtcan^  GoUonda^  Bifna- 
goTy  and  Malabar.^  which  are  iituated  modly  northward.  2. 
The  peninfula  beyond  the  Ganges^  containing  tjiofe  of  Pegu^ 
Tunquin^  CochinchinOy  and  Siamy  which  laft  is  fubdivided  into 
Martabariy  Siamy  and  Malaua.^ — r— They  lie  from  nonh  to 
fouth. 

The  y^//V.  iilands  are  divided  into  two  clafTcs,  "jiz.  Afiatic 

1.  Those  in  the  Indian  ocean,   which  are,  Ceylon ^  the  fjlands^* 
Maldivesy  the  Sunda  IJlandiy  as  Sumatray  Javoy  Borneoy  (Sfc. 

the  Spice  I/Iandjy  as  Banda^'^c  the  Moluccas^  ixsTirnaUy  Tif- 
dir,  iffc,  thole  of  Amboynoy  Ceranty  Gilda^  &e* 

2.  Those  on  the  ii"^/?<r«  ocean  5  as  the  Ladronesy  Formc^ 
\  and  the  Philippine  JJlandu  . 

'  CHAP, 
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CHAP.    II.    ' 
Of  Anatolia,  or  Afia- Minor. 

Anatolia      A  N  ATOLI A  had  formerly  the  name  of  Jfia  fimply, 
4ifj'cribed.  XJL  and  by  way  of  cjcccllency,  as  being  the  beft  fpot in 
ail  this  part  of  the  world,  and  being  adorned  with  very  many 
noble  and  opulent  cities,  and  confiderable  fiates.  .  At  pre- 
fent  it  is  diftingui(hed  from  the  whole  Jftatic  region,  by  the 
epithet  of  Minor^  ox  Leffer  Afia  :  the  name  of  AnatoUa  was 
given  to  it  on  account  of  its  eaftern  fituation  from  Europe^ 
lis  limits,  and  is  ftill  called  xht  Levant.     It  is  a  large  peninfula,  of  a 
confiderable  breadth   and   length,  which  juts  out  between 
the  Mediurranean  on  the  fouth,  and  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sta 
on  the  north,  quite  to  the  Archipelago  on  the  weft,  and  the 
fea  of  Marmora  on  the  north-weft  :    (o  that  it  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Euxine  Sea^  or,  as  the  Turks  call  it,  Ka- 
ra Denghi;  on  the  north -weft  by  the  fea  of  Marmora  j  on 
the  weft  by  the  Thracian  Bofp/^orusy  the  Proponfis^  and  Arcbi- 
feiago  I  on  the  eaft,  by  the  eaftern  part  of  the  Mediterratuan^ 
and  an  the  fouth  by  the  river  Euphrates,  which  divides  it 
from  Turcomania  and  Diarheck,  or  Diyarbecir,  •  It  extends 
from  the  27th  toalmoft  the  40th  degree  of  eaft  longitude, 
'  and  between  the  37th  and  41.  30.  of  latitude.     Its  4itmoft 
length  from  eaft   ro  weft,  is  computed  to  be  about  600 
miles,  and  its  breadth  from  fouth  to  north,  abolit  320. 
fre*vifjces.     Al^ATOLIjt^  in  its  largeft  fenfe,  comprehends  the  anci- 
ent provinces  of  Galatia,  Paphlagonia^  Bithynia^  Pontus^  My* 
fia^  Phrygian  Lydia  and  Meonia,  Molis,  loMa,  Caria^  Doris, 
Pamphilia,  PiJfidia,CappQdoiia,  Lycia^  'Lacaonia  and  Cilicia,  At 
preient  geographers  commonly  divide  it  into  four  parts,  ac« 
cording  to  their  fituation.     i.  Anatolia,  properly  fo  called, 
on  the  weftcrn  part.     2.  Caramania^  on  the  fouthern.    3. 
Aladulia,  on  the  eaftern  ;  and,  4.  Amajia^  on  the  northern. 
//^T'j  di'   The  Turks,  who  call  this  country  Anadalu,  Nadalu,  and 
-I'.ihd  hy    ArMtoiVilaiete^  divide  it  into  five  diftriiSb,  which  are  under 
/AC  i'uxks*  ^he  government  of  five  beglcrbegs,  whofe  refidence  is  in  the 
•  capital  of  each  diftri<S^,  which  are  Cotyaumr  Tocat,  Trahezend, 
Marcjh,  and  Iconium.     Thefc  five  governments  are  again 
fut^divided,  each  into  a  number  of  fangiacates,  which   take 
their  denomination  from  the  places  where  each  fangiac  re- 
fides. 
Zoilfcr^        This  whole  country  is  naturally  rich,  fertile,  and  healthy, 
t:i%jci      thouph  the  Turkijh  tyranny  hgs  almoft  reduced  it  into  a  de- 
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tut    Our  Englijh  merchants  travelling  thither  on  zccotinX  almcft 
•  of  trade,  have  often  the  curioiity  to  vifit  the  antiquities  ofquiuni^ 
this  onc€  noble  ahd  famous  country,  and  fcarcc  finding  any  ^^«3^<^» 
thing  but  ruinS)  can  only  lament  fo  dreadful  a  diange.  The 
very  fields,  though  naturally  rich  and  well  watered,  lie  yet  « 
UDCukivaced  ;  and  thofe  grounds  which,  if  rightly  cultivated, 
would  produce  the  grtttefl  plenty  of  corn,  and  variety  of 
fruits,  herbs,  and  other  commodities,   are  over-run  with 
weeds  and  brapibles.     Thofe  few  plains  and  dales  tlfat  are 
cultivated,  though  after  the  carelefs  and  flovehly  Turki/h  me- 
thod, yield,  notwithflanding,  excellent  corn  of  feveral  forts, 
fruits  of  all  kinds,  exquiiite  grapes   and  wines,  the   fairefl 
olives,  citrons,    lemons,   oranges,  fig?,  dates,   &c.  befides 
abundance  of  coffee,   rhubarb,   balfam,  opium,  galls,   and  q'^ade  and 
Other  valuable  drugs  and  gumsk.    To  which  we  may  add  t^txr  riumufac- 
twifted  cotton,  filk,  grogram,  yarn,  goats  hair,  carpets,  and  ture. 
tapeftries,  calicuts  and  cordavans  of  feveral  colours,  quilted 
coverlids,  ^11  which  are  from  thence  imported  into  Europe, 

The  only  natural  rarity  worth  mentioning  in  this  country  Soap^ 
js  a  certain  kind  of  earth,  which  boils  up  out  of  the  ground,  earth* 
and  is  always  gathered  before  fun-rife,  and  in  fuch  quanti- 
ties, that  many  camels  are  employed  in  carrying  loads  of  it 
to  foap-houfes  at  fome  diftance,  where  being  mixed  and* boil- 
ed with  oil  for  feveral  days,  it  becomes  an  excellent  foap. 
The  Frartki  c'afi  it  foap-earth,  and  it  is  found  in  the  neigh- 
bouring plains  about  Smyrna.  The  foap  that  is  mahufaftur- 
ed  of  it  is  in  great  requefl,  for  which  reafon  it  is  a  confi-^ 
derable  article  in  the  trade  of  the  inhabitants. 

Artificial  curiofities  are  here  in  great  number,  if  we  Aneienf 
may  call  by  t)iat  name  the  remains  and  ruins  of  ancient  ^vik^Xxz  ftruSlures 
and  private  buildings,  cities,  and  palaces.  Such  as,  i.  T\iz  and  ruins^ 
veftrges  of  air  ancient  Rjoman  circus  and  theatre  near  Smyrna^ 
in  the  environs  of  which  are  often  found  variety  of  Roman 
medals.  2.  About  two  fmall  daysjourney  from  that  city 
are  fome  remains  of  the  ancient  757w/;>r<7,  as  appear  from 
twelve  remarkable  infcriptions  ftill  extant.  3.  At  Mylajfa^ 
(fbraierly  Mylajfo  in  Caria)y  among  other  noble  remains,  arc 
a  magnificent  marble- temple,  dedicated  to  the  goddefs  of 
Rsmey  and  built  in  honour  of  Augufius^  as  appears  from  an 
infcription,  fhli  entire,  on  the  front,  and  a  flatcly  column 
called  The  Pillar  of  Menander^  with  a  curious  temple,  but  by 
whom,  or  on  what  account  erefted,  is  not  known.  4.  At 
Bphefus  are  flill  to  be  fcen  feveral  ancient  churches,  particu- 
larly that  of  St,  yohrjy  the  moft  entire  of  them  all,  now  a 
Turkifi  mofque.  5.  At  Laodicea^  now  only  inhabited  by 
fild  bcailsand  fowls,  are  ftill  extant  three  noble  theatres  of 
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'  white  marble,  and  a  (lately  circus,  all  To  entire,  that  the/ 
mii^ht  be  taken  for  ftru6lures  of  modern  date.      6.  At  Sardis^ 
'    *  now  a  poor  mean  village^  though  once  the  feat  of  the  great 

and  rich  Crop/us^  are  the  remahis  of  fon>e  ancient  {lately  edi- 
fices, w'\th  feveral  imperfe6l  infcriptions.     7.  At  Pirgojmt^ 
famed  for  being  the  firtt  inyentrefs  of  parchment,  are  the 
ruins  of  a  palace  of  the  ancient  Jtalic  kings,  with  the  an^ 
cient  Chriflian  church  of  St,  Sophia^  now  converted  into  a 
mofqut*. 
State  of        Christianity  being  barely  tolerated  among  the  Turls^ 
tht  Greek  and  the  patriarchs,  archbifhops,  and  bilhops,  whether  Greik$ 
church,      or  Jrmenians^  as  well  as  their  fees,  churches,  and  flocks,  be^ 
ing  not  only  kept  under  a  ftate  of  deplorable  poverty  and 
fervitude,  but  the  prelates  depofed,  changed,  promoted,  or 
oppreiTed,  according  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  fuhan  and 
his  minifl:ers  ;  it  would  be  in  vain  to  exped  an  exa£i:  ac- 
count of  thofe  ecclefiaftical   dignities,  whether  nominal  or 
real  \  fo  that  we  ihall  content  ourfelves  with  the  bare  meh*- 
tion  of  the  moft  coniiderable  of  them  through  all  the  paita  of 
Jftatic  Tufky, 
patriar*        The  chief  Greek  patriarchates,  befid.es  that  of  CenfianU^ 
fbatet,       nopli,  are  thofe  of  *JerufaUmy  Akxandrtay  and  Antioch.     The 
Armenians  have  two  patriarchs,  the   firft  of    which     re« 
fides  at  Ecmefan^  a  monaflery  in  Georgia^  and  the  other  ac 
Sisy  in  Aladulia.    The  Nejiorians  are  allowed  one,  wbofe  re« 
fidence  is  commonly  at  Mojful^  in  the  province  of  Diar'^ 
heir. 
Arcbhi'i        The  archbifboprics  belonging  to  the  Greeks^  are  thofe 
Jbefricu     of  Heracleaj  Salonikiy  Athens^  Mahajiay  Amphipolisy   Neapoll 
ds  Romania^  Larijfay  AdrianopUy  Corinihy  Nic^Jia^  j€mna%  Mih 
nemhafia^  Methymnay   Pbanariofty  P(Uras^  Prcarufus^  Jlmafi^^ 
Scutari yTyrey  Tyanay  md  Berytus^ 
^ifiopria.     The  chiei  bifhoprics  of  the  fame  Greek  church,  are  Ancy^ 
roy   CyzicuSj   Epbefus^   Chalcedony  Nic£y  Nicmidiay  Smyrna^ 
Trdizoftdy  Dramay   Mitylene^  Serroy  Chriftianopolisy  Iconium^ 
now  Cogniy  Nova  Cafareay  ChioSy  RbodeSy  and  St.  jfobn  dtA-- 
ere.    As  for  iliolc  of  the  ArmenianSy  NejhrignSy  and   titular 
Roman  CathoUcy  they  are  of  little  or  no  note, 
^ovni'         Universities,  or  any  feats  of  learning,  can  hardly  he 
f^ftrjities*    cxpcSed    under  a  government  whofe  religion  infpires  men 
with  a  contempt  for  all  kind  of  literature  :  fo  that  if  we  ex- 
cept fome  few  academies  which  the  jefuits  and  fome  other 
orders  of  the  church  of  R^me  have,  with  great  difficulty, 
been  allowed  to  ere(S  here,  and  fome  few  Grrr^  and  Armenian 
fchools,  wber::  their  children  are  fent  to  learn  to  read,  or, 
Derh^ps  to  write,  ihere  arc  ao  other  feminaries  for  learning 
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{n  dl  this  vaft  country  :  and  in  general,  the  dcrgy  of  all 
denominations  are  very  ignorant,  except  thofe  who  have  tra- 
vdJed,  or  come  thither  from  foreign  countricb. 

The  chief  languages  fpoken  in  this  country  are  theTwri-  languages- 
^,  Gred^  and  Arnuniany  the  Latin  among  the  Cathdlics^  and 
the  Lingua  Pranca^  a  kindof  mixt  medley  of  language,  com- 
mon to  the  inhabitants. 

JNjfTOLU^  properly  {o  called,  con fidered  by  modern /*/>/?  <//- 
geo<rraphers  as  the  (irft  part  of  this  country,  is  divided   into  vi/ion  of 
the  following  diftrifis:     i.  Bitbynia,    i,  Myfia.     3.  y£o//V.  Anatolia. 
i^lma.     ^,  Carta.     6.   Doris.     j.Lydia.     8.  Phrygia.    9. 
Galatia,     10.  Pampblagonia* 

I.  BITHTNlJf  the  neareft  province  to  TVr^  in  :P/y- 
Mi^  is  parted  from  it  only  by  the  fmall  ftraic  called  the 
jifradan  Bofpberus.  Prufa^  called  by  the  Turks  Burfa^  ftill 
preferves  a  great  {hare  of  its  ancient  opulence,  though  fome 
Uy  that  its  com^percial  concerns  are  much  decayed ,  and  the 
great  concourfe  of  merchants  fo  much  leflened,  that  the 
place  i$  goHftg  to  ruin  }  but  this  feems  to  be  a  miftklce ;  for  ^ 
a  caravan  goes  every  two  months  from  thence  into  Perfia^ 
and  it  is  alfo  a  ftage  for  fevcral  others  that  go  from  Aleppo^ 
Cmfiantinopley  ^e,  to  JJpohan.  The  Berejlim  is  a  large  edi- 
fice, well  built,  and  filled  with  ware-houfes  and  fhop'^, 
where  are  e^pofed  tofale  all  kinds  of  m;rchandize^,  which 
are  brought  hither  from  the  Levant^  befides  thofe  which  are 
manufadured  in  the  city  itfelf.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Bithfnian  filk,  by  far  the  fineft  in  all  Turky^  is,  for  the  moft 
part  manufadured  here,  bcfides  confiderable  quantities 
brought  from  Ptrfia^  which,  though  much  inferior  in  fine* 
ncf$,  is  yet  wrought  by  the  Prufan  workmen,  who  are  al- 
lowed to  be  the  beft  in  Turky  for  weaving  of  hangings,  tapef* 
try,  carpets,  and  the  like,  which  arc  in  great  requeft,  and 
therefore  carried  into  all  parts  o{  Europe. 

NICEf  called  by  the  Turks  Ifnich^  ^nd  Nichar^  tho'  much 
fallen  from  its  ancient  grandeur,  has  a  convenient  haven  on 
i   the  fea   of  Aiarmora^   oppofite  Mefampola.    The  country 
I    about  it  affords  very  good  fruits,  and  excellent  wines.     It 
I    contains  about  10,000  inhabitants,  including  Greeks^  Arme^ 
manSy  and  Jews^  as  well  as  Turks y  who  all  drive  a  confider- 
able commerce  in  corn,  fruit,  fine  cloth,  tapeftry,  and  other 
Levantine  manufactures. 

NICOMRDIAy  by  the  Turks  named  Ifmia^  and  Ifnugimid^ 
is  a  large  and  populous  city,  with  rich  and  beautiful  b<izars, 
or  ware^houfes,  markets,  halls,  and  other  public  edifices. 
Itisiituated  on  a  fruitful  and  delicious  hill,  the  corn,  wines, 
and  fruits,  that  grow  thereon  being  reckoned  inferior  to  none 
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in  Turhy.  It  i^  computed  to  cbntain  about  30^000  inhabif-' 
aots,  Turks^  'J^'^U  Greeks^  and  Armenians^  all  carrying  on  a^ 
confiderable  trade  in  tnanufadures  of  fillts,  cottons,  woollen 
and  linen  cloths,  earthen  ware,  and  glafs  of  all  forts,  which 
make  it  one  of  the  nioft  opulent  cities  in  thefe  parts.  Xh^ 
greateft  part  of  the  faics,  barques,  and  other  trading  refl^s, 
belonging  not  only  to  this  city,  but^even  to  the  merchants  of 
ConJiantinopU^  are  built  here. 

CHALCEDON  was  once  a  city  of  great  note,  but  is  now 
dwindled  almoft  to  nothing. 

2.  MfSIA  and  Lejfir  Phrygia  have  the  Prepontis  for  their 
northern  boundary ;  the  HMifpwt  on  the  weft ;  Phrygkt 
Major  on  the  eaft  ;  and  LjfMa  and  the  Archipelago  on  the 
ibuth. 

The  Marmora  Iflands  abound  with  torn,  wine,,  frdits,  cot- 
ton, and  paflure  grounds,  whereon  are  bred  great  quantities 
of  cattle.  PraconeffiiSj  the  largeft  of  them.  Is  famed  for  itf 
marble  quarries. 

LAAiPSACUSf  now  Lampafco^  was  formerly  celebrated 
for  the  excellent  wines  it  produced  ;  slnd  the  territory  about 
it  is  ftill  covered  with  fine  vines  and  pomegranates,  which 
the  Turks  cultivate  under  pretence  of  prcferving  the  rajiuif, 
but  in  fac^  make  good  wine  and  brandy  of  them. 

3.  /EOLIS  has  Phrygia  Minor  on  the  north  5  the  Mgean 
or  yEoiian  fea  on  the  weft  ;  Ionia  on  the  fouth,  and  Lydiaon 
the  eaft.  It  is  fcarce  now  remarkable  in  any  refped  $  nci' 
therdoes  it  feem  to  enjoy  any  branch  or  article  of  trade. 

4.  IONIA  is  the  next  province  to  Molis^  sibout  the  boun- 
daries of  which  geographers  differ.  Its  only  confiderable  ci-* 
ty  IS, 

SMTRNA^  by  the  Turks  called  Ifmyr^  one  of -the  fincft 
ports  in  the  Levant^  being  fituated  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay 
capable  of  containing  the  largeft  navy  in  the  world-;  ano^ 
by  its  general  and  flourifhitig  trade,  being  one  of  the  great- 
eft  and  richcft  cities  in  the  Afiattc  Turky,  The  commodi** 
oufnefs  of  its  harbour  has  rendered  it  the  common  rendez- 
vous of  the  greateft  merchants  in  all  the  four  parts  of  the 
world,  and  the  ftaple  of  their  merchandize. 

It  was  very  confiderable  in  the  time  of  the  Romans^  and 
has  all  along  been  famed  for  its  great  commerce  with  all  nati-- 
ons,  efpecially  the  Englijh^  many  of  our  confiderable  mer- 
chants refiding  in  it,  and  having  a  conful  to  prote6^  them. 

This  city  is  reckoned  to  contain  15,000  Turks^  io,ooa 
Greeks^  and  near  2,000  Jnus^  befides  Armenians^  Franks^  and 
others.  The  whole  trade  here,  as  well  as  in  all  Turky^  is 
managed  by  the  brokerage  of  the  J^vsy  the  Turks  never 
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tran&£ling  any  bargain  with  Chriftians  in  any  cafe,  but 
kaving  it  to  thofe  fubtle  brokers,  who  are  all  wealthy,  and 
live  very  handfomely,  and  fome  of  them  fplendidly,  by  it.  ' 
The  whole  town  is  a  continued  bizar,  or  fair,  where  no- 
thing that  can  be  wiflied  for  is  wanting,  cither  for  cloath- 
ing,  fuftenance,  or  plcafure ;  becaufe  all  the  beft  commodi- 
ties oiAfia  and  Europe  are  brought  hither,  .and  fold  at  chea^ 

rates. 

The  territory  about  Smyrna  is  very  fertile,  with  fine  olive 
trees  and  vines ;  and  the  wine  that  is  made  is  excellent. 
The  European  confuls  live  here  in  great  ftatc  and  magnifi- 
cence. 

This  city  fufFered  by  a  very  extenfive  and  devouring  firCy  . 
on  the  6th  of  Auguji^  17631  which,  by  fome  fatal  accident, 
broke  out  at  midnight,  and  laftcd  26  hours,  involving  in  its 
progrcfs  the  whole  Frank  quarter,  inhabited  intirely  by  the 
4ifierent  fadories  of  the  foreign  nations,  particularly  the 
EngUJh^  French^  Duith^  Venetian^  Imperial^  Swedijhj  Danifoy 
and  Ragtifean. .  Not  one  merchant's  nor  conlul's  houfe  was 
left  ftanding,  except  the  Englsfl)  conful's,  and  that  not  en- 
tire, nor  without  fufFcring  gr^pat  damage.  Even  the  maga-  . 
2thes,  a(id  the  repofitories  of  all  the  various  merchandize, 
which  before  had  been  looked  upon  as  fire- proof,  burft  thro* 
the  intenfe  violence  of  the  flames.  Thefccne  of  defolation 
was  on  all  fides  terrible;  and  the  lofs  fuftained,  reckoned  at 
a  million  and  half  of  Turkijh  dollars,  or  near  two  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  fterlin^.  ,  . 

5.  CARIA  is  bountled  on  the  north  by  hnia^  and  the  ri- 
ver Meander ;  on  the  eaft  by  Great  rhrygia  and  Lydia  ; 
and  on  the  fouth  and  weft  by  thfe  Icarian  fea. 

6.  DORIS  pTo]c&s  into  the  fea,  and  by  being  furroundcd 
by  it  on  three  fides,  is  only  joined  to  Carta  on  the  north.  It 
has  the  ifland  of  Sciof  or  Cosy  and  thatof  i^^^^iirj,  on  the  fouth 
and  foutb-weft* 

7.  LTDIAy  or  Maonia^  bordered  to  Phrygia  on  the  eaft, 
to  My^  on  the  north,  and  to  Carta  on  the  fouth  ;  but  its  li- 
mits, ftridUy  fpeaking;  lie  between  £olis  on  the  fouth- weft, 
Myjia  on  the  north-weft,  Cdria  on  the  fouth,  and  Phrygia 
Atajor  on  the  eaft.  In  this  province  is  the  river  Pa3folur^ 
famed  for  its  golden  fands,  and  the  mountain  Tmolis,  cele- 
brated for  its  faffEon  and  excellent  wines. 

The  country  round  Thyatirar  called  by  the  Turks  Akijhar^ 
is  covered  with  cotton-trees  and  corn-fields,  and  a  part  of  it^ 
though  uncultivated,  with  tamarrfks. 

MAGNESIAy  and  Sipylum,  called  by  the  Turks  Surletefar^ 
is  reduced  frgoi*  a  once  large  and  populous  city,  to  an 
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ordinary  town,  fubfifting  chiefly  on  the^  QianufacSure  of 
cotton  yarn. 

LAOD ICE  A^  once,  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  town^ 
in  AJia^  efpeciaHy  for  the  exchange  of  money,  is,  now  nothing 
but  a  vaft  heap  of  ruips< 

DINGHISHLY  \%  large  and  well  peopled,  and  has  acon- 
fidf  rtble  trade. 

8.  PHRVGIA  MAJOR  has  Pamphylia  on  the  foutb  ; 
Myfia  on  the  weft ;  Bithynta  on  the  north  ;  and  Galatia  on 
the  eaft.  This  country  would  be  vaftly  fruitful  if  well  cul- 
tivated < 

COTTMVMy  now  Chiuiaia^  is  a  large,  populous,  and 
fl6urifhing  town. 

S  tUNADA  vyas  anciently  much  famed  for  ns  fine  mar- 
ble, which  was  of  a  beautiful  white,  fpotted  with  red  and 
purple,  and  of  f^reat  value. 

9.  GALATIA^  by  the  Turks  how  called  Chiagr£^h2s 
Phrygia  Major  on  the  weft  ;  Paphlagonia  on  the  north  ; 
Pamphylia  on  the  footh  |  and  Cappadocia  on  the  eaft.  This 
country  was  anciently  cfteemed  a  rich  fertile  one,  and  was 
famed  for  producing  the  ametbyft  ftone  in  great  quantities. 
Ancyroy  called  by  the  Turks  Angourt^  formerly  the  capital  of 
Galatia^  and  a  noble  city*  is  ftill  populous.  The  city  of 
AphioTif  has  its  name  from  the  quantities  of  oprum  which 
are  made  in  and  about  it,  the  whole  territory  producing 
great  crops  of  poppy,. from  which  that  excellent  drug  ts  ex^ 
trailed. 

10.  PAMPHLAGONIAi  by  fome  made  a  part  of  Gd- 
htioy  together  with  Pontus^  lies  on  the  north  of  Galatia^  and 
is  divided  on  the  eaft  from  Cappadcciahy  the  river  HalySy  and 
on  the  weft  by  that  of  Parthenius,     At  prefent  it  is  called  by 

^  the  Turks  the  country  o^ Pender ^  or  Bolt. 

HERACLEA  PONTI\  now  Penderachi,  or  Eregr!^  is 
quite  funk  from  its  ancient  fplendor. 

AMASTRISy  now  Amajlro^  from  being  a  famed  fea-port 
under  the  Rcnian  and  Greek  empires,  is  now  dwindled  to 
nothine-  by  rcafon  of  the  lofs  of  its  commerce, 

TEUTHRANlAy  now  Tripoly,  is  ftill  a  good  port- 
town, 

SINOPEy  now  Sirtapey  maintains  a  very  profitable  fiftiery.. 
The  country  about  it  is  fertile,  if  it  was  well  cultivated  ; 
witness  the  many  olive-trees  of  confiderable  bignefs  that 
grow  in  it.  Strabo  long  fince  obferved,  that,  m  all  the 
coafts  from  this  city  quite  to  Bithyniaj  there  grew  great 
numbers  of  trees,  fuch  as  olive,  maple,  and  wallnut,  with 
fome  of  which  the  inhabitants  ufcd  to  build  ihips  ;  and  of 
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i  others,  Aich  as  the  maple  and  walnut,  they  ma(]e  fine  tables^ 
I  mp^boards,  and  other  utenfils.  The  fame  is  done  at  prefenty 
I  except  that  infiead  of  tables,,  which  the  Turks  do  not  ufe, 
they  n)ake  fofas,  and  other  forts  of  fioof  ing,  wainfcotcing, 
and  other  houfhold  ornaments. 

AMASIAy  the  fecond  part  of  AJia  Ailnor^  is  bounded  on  Second ii- 
the  north  by  the  Euxim  Sea  \  on  the  eafl  by  Armenia ;  on  vifion  of 
the  weft  by  Anatolia  Proper  ;  and  on  the  fouth  by  Caramania  Anatolia* 
and  Anadulia.     The  town  of  Amajiay  called  Amnafim  by  the 
i'vrks^  has  a  river  which  falls  about  ilxty  miles  below  it  into 
the  Euxine  Seay  and  is  navigable  and  large  enough  to  carry 
(hips  of  great  burden.     Yet  nothing  of  any  moment  is  here 
tranfaded,    notwichflanding  its  proximity  to  fo  fine  a  river 
and  the  kz.    This  province  is  divided  into  the  following 
diftrias. 

1.  PONTUS  Polemoniacus  lies  along  the  fame  Euxim      ; 
coaft,  having  the  Galaticus  on  the  weft,  and  the  Cappadocicus 
on  the  eaft. 

NEOCMSAREA,  or  tocaU  is  the  capital  of  this  diftrift, 
and  is  looked  on  as  the  center  of  the  Aftatic  commerce.  The 
caravans  of  Diarheck  come  hither  in  eighteen  days  ;  men  on 
horfehack  perform  the  journey^  in  twelve  ;  and  thofe  thatgd 
hence  to  SmymHy  without  turning  to  Prufa  or  Angora^  tak^ 
tip  about  twenty-feven  days  on  mules,  and  forty  on  camels. 
Thefe  caravans  are  often  expqfed  to  the  freebooters  that  infeft 
tbefe  roads ;  for  which  reafon  they  not  only  go  well  armed^ 
but  are  alfo  efcorted  by  Turkijb  troops. 

The  country  about  Tocat  produces  a  great  variety  of  ex- 
cellent plants,  and  particularly  fome  foiiils,  or  fubterraneous 
vegetacions,  of  furprifing  beauty*  They  are  fomething  like 
our  flints,  Inclofed  in  matrices,  which,  when  broken,  dif- 
p?ay  feme  of  the  fineft  cryftallizations  that  can  be  imagined* 
The  greater  part  of  the  people  about  Tocat^  even  as  far  as 
thirty  or  forty  miles  round,  are  employed  in  iron  or  coppef 
manufa6tures.  They  have  their  copper  from  the  mines  of 
Trehizond  and  Coftamboul ;  the  former  about  three,  and  the 
latter  about  ten  days  journey^rom  their  city.  About  a  mile 
cue  of  Tocat  is  a  Urge  village,  chiefly  inhabited  by  Chriftians, 
who  ^re  moAlv  employed  in  tanning  of  leather* 

2.  PONTUS  Cappadocia  extends  from  the  Polemonia^ 
au  eaft^ard,  quite  to  Colchis  and  the  frontiers  of  Georgia^ 
having  the  Lfjfer  Armenia  and  the  river  Euphrates  for  the 
fouihcrn,  and  the  fame  £f/;ir;>^  Sea  for  the  northern,  boun** 
daries. 

ALADULIAy   the  third  divifion  of  AJia  Minor,   in  its  <rbird  di- 

largeft  fenic,  comprehends  Cappadecia  s^nd  the Le//er  Armenia,  nnfion  of 
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It  joins  to  the  country,  or  beglcbergate  of  Trehizond  on  the 
fouth,  and  is  by  the  Turks  called  the  bcglebergatc  of  Munlt^ 
or  Marafchy  and  fometimes  Dulgadir.  **The  territory  of  this 
province  is  unfit  for  tillage,  but  has  abundance  of  fine  paf- 
ture  grounds,  on  which  the  inhabitants  breed  a  vaft  num* 
ber  of  cattle,  efpecially  horfes  and  camels,  befides  vail  herds 
of  iheepand  goats. 

I.  CAPPADOCIAy  bcfide^  the  great  paflure  grounds, 
produces  wines  and  fruits  in  great  quantities,  and  the  moun- 
tains with  which  it  abounds,  efpecially  that  long  and  high 
chain  of  them  called  Antttaurusy  have  mines  of  filver,  copper, 
iron  and  allum.  ^ 

MARASCH  and  Cafarea  are  well  built  and  populous  ci- 
ties. The  latter  is  the  ftage  of  all  the  caravans  of  the  eaft, 
which  here  difperfe  tjxemfelves,  each  to  their  refpedlive  ci* 
ties.  The  bazars  are  bandfome  and  well-flored,  and  the 
inhabitants  quite  polite. 

1.  ARMENIA  the  Lejfer^  the  other  diflriS  of  Aladulia^ 
fo  called  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  Grtater  Armenia,  which 
belongs  xoFerfia^  has  Greater  Armenia  on  the  caft,  Syria  an 
the  fouth,  the  Euxine  on  the  weft^  and  Cappadocia  on  the 
north. 

Fourth  di'     CARAMANIAy  the  fourth  divifion  of  Afia  Minor,  fituate 

njifion  of  on  the  fouthcrmoll  part,  extends  from  north  to  fouth  along 

Anatoha.  the  Mediterranean  coaft,  which  Is  its  fouthern  boundary,  and 

comprehends  the  ancient  countries  of  Lycia^  Pamphylia^  Pi* 

fidia^  and  Cilicia.    The  Turks  call  the  whole  province  Cora* 

man  ///. 

1 4  LYCIA^  now  Mentefttij  is  bounded  on  the  fouth  by 
the  Mediterranean  5  on  the  north  by  Phrygia  Major ^  and  part 
of  Pamphylia ;  on  the  weft  by  Caria\  and  on  the  eaft  by  Cf- 
Ucia.  The  mountain  named  OlympuSy  fituate  near  the  city 
of  its  name,  was  anciently  famed  for  the  excellent  fafFron 
that  grew  wiW  upon  it.  • 

2.  PAMPHYLIAy  another  maritime  part  of  Caramania^ 
has  Lycia  on  the  weft,  Cilicia  on  the  eaft,  Pjfidia  on  the  north, 
and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  fouth.  The  maritime  parts 
and  the  low  lands  are  naturally  T-ich,  if  well  cultivated.  Nor 
are  the  in  and  up-lands,  nor  even  mountains,  unprofitable, 
fmce  they  fcrve  to  breed  numerous  herds  of  goats,  whofe 
hair  makes  excellent  camblets.  The  territory  about  Satalia^ 
called  by  the  Turks  Satalyati,  Is  delightful  to  a  high  degree, 
being  covered  with  citron  and  orange  trees,  which  grow 
fpontaneoufly,  without  any  care,  and  are  large,  beautiful^ 
and  of  exquifite  fragrancy.  Here  is  iikewife  the  ftoraxpro-  * 
duced  in  large  quantities  5  and  it  may  be  faid  of  the^  ground 
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in  general,  that  a  little  labour  would  make  it  capable  of 
bearing  every  fruit  and  herb  that  could  be  defired,  either  for 
ufc  or  delight.  The  haven  is  now  only  fit,  whatever  it  might 
bavebeen  formerly,  to  receive  fmall  vcfleW. 

3.  PISIDUy  which  lies  on  the  north  of  Pamphylla,  is 
fmall  and  mountainous,  being  fituate  on  the  weft  fiJe  of 
MiTunt  Taurus^  but  has  a  good  many  fertile  plains,  and  icis 
hills  afford  fomc  minerals.  SeUucia  here  w^s  anciently 
ftiled  Ferrea^  perhaps  from  fome  iron  mines  or  manufac- 
ture. 

4,  LYCAONM  and  Ifauria  lie  on  the  nbrth-eaft  of  P/j- 
JuBa^hzyiag'Cilicia  on  the  fouth.  Greater  Phrygia  oh  the 
weft,  and  Galatia  Propria  on  the  eaft.  The  country  is  flat, 
and  naturally  fertile. 

5.  CILICiA  IS  bounded  on  the  north- weft  by  the  kng 
\  ridge  of  mountains  which  fcparate  it  from  Ifauria  and  Z/- 
'  tamia  ;  on  the  north  by  Cappadocia  and  Lower  Armenia  j  oil 
\  the  eaft  by  Comagtne  j  and  on  the  fouth  by  Syria  and  the 
:  Mediterranean.  The  eaftern  part'  of  it  is  a  fine  flat  fertile 
I  country^  the  other  very  hilly,  rocky,  and  barren.  The  C/- 
I  haems  were  the  inventors  of  a  kind  of  manufaftory  of  hair- 
'  cloth,  chiefly  of  goat's  hair,  called  fack-cloth,  and  much 
I  ufed  in  the  penitential  humiliations  of  the  "Jewi  and  pri- 
I  mitive  Chriftians.     Adana  is  much   feforted  to  from  other 

towns  of  Cilicia^  efpeciaily  from  the  mountain-fide,  for  its 
wines,  corn,  and  other  fruits^  which  are  hence  difperfed  in- 
to the  moft  barren  parts. 

« 

CHAP;   in. 

Of  Syria. 

I  4 

SYRIA,  the  fecond  confiderable  province  oiTurky  in  Afia,  ^^^  ^^^ 
and  lying  ncxtto Anatolia^  on  the  fouth-eaft  fide  of  it,  ^^^/c^il^j, 
originally  focalledfrom  the  capital  Tzot,  or  Tzur,  which  the 
;  Greeks  and  other  nations  have  fince  foftened  into  Sur  and 
Tyre.  It  was  one  of  the  four  firft  grand  monarchies,  and 
I  was  promifcuoufly  called  by  prophane  writers,  Syria  and  A/- 
Jyria,  Sacred  writers  always  mention  it  as  diftfncft  from  AJfyria 
and  Canaan.     The  Turks  tlX  prefent  call  it  Sourie^  or  Scurijian, 

SYRJA^  in  general,  is.blefled  with  a  fc^rene,  temperate,  and  ,^/^/^,/^ 
kealthful  air;  a  foil  deep,  rich j  and  fertile;  level,  delightful, ^^.^jxr^,^' 
and  produdive  of  every  thing  defirable  for  the  ufes   and  ^Sytia, 
pleafures  of  life.     It  would  at  leaft  be  fo,  if  the  Turksy  too  &c. 
mach  addicted  to  voluptuoufnefs  and  flotkjdid  not  fo  fhame- 
fully  neglc£t  it,  as  they  commonly  have  all  their  rich  con- 
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qucfts,  and  let  the  greateft  part  lie  wafte  and  uncultivated. 
It  is  notwithftanding  fo  rich  naturally  in  many  places,  that 
fiill  with  the  leaft  care  it  produces  plenty  of  corn,  wine,  oil, 
grapes,  figs,  lemons,  oranges,  melons,  honey,  canes,  dates> 
cotton,  and  even  when  lefc  to  lie  at  reft^  abundance  of  aro- 
matic and  medicinal  herbs.     It  has  alto  abundance  of  rich 
pafture  grounds,  which  feed  vaft  herdts  of  cattle,  efpecially  a 
line  breed  of  (heep,  whofe  tails,  wool,  and  fat,  weigh  together 
between  twenty-five  and  thirty  pounds,  and  would  be  (polled 
by  trailing  on  the  ground,  were  they  not  laid  on  a  light  kind 
of  fled,  which  the  (beep  draw  after  them.     There  is  like- 
wife  a  beautiful  kind  of  Syrian  goat,  whofe  ears  are  wide  and 
long,  and  hair  long  and  of  a  beautiful  colour.    Btfides  thefe, 
there  is  a  great  number  of  buffaloes  and  other  oxen,. camels,, 
dromedaries,  wild  boars,  deer  of  feveral  forts ;  to  fay  nothing 
of  hares,  rabbits,  and  other  game,  and   a  great  variety  of 
wild  fowl,  fuch  as  partridges,   quails,  pidgeons,  pheafants, 
turtles,  &c.    The  ground  is  watered  by  a  good  number  of 
rivers,  the  mofl  celebrated  of  which  are  the  Euphrates^  yordan^ 
Cajimeer^  Oronte^y  Adonis^  Cher  Jem  ^  and  fome  others  of  lefs 
note.     The  maritime  parts  have  good  convenient  harbours, 
and  the  whole  country  is  under  a  temperate,  that  is,  under 
part  of  the  fifth  and  (ixth  climate,  and  between  the  thirtj- 
third  and  thirty-feventh  degrees  of  north  latitude  ^  fo  that 
even  in  the  months  of  yune^  J^b^  ^nd  Auguji^  which  are 
generally  very  hot  and  fultry,  when  no  wind  ftirs,  they  are, 
as  by  a  conAant  miracle  of  Providence,  relieved  by  cool 
-  weftcrly  breezes  from  the  Mediterranean.     Here  are  indeed 
feveral  barren  and  rocky  mountains,  fuch  as  few  countries 
of  that  extent  are  free  from ;  but  they  are  fo  inconfiderable 
in  comparifon  of  the  vaft  fpacious  plains,  that  they  may  be 
conddered  as  of  no  account ;  and  fo  fat  and  tender  are  thefe 
,     plains,  chat  many  of  them  are  tilled  up  with  wooden  coul- 
ters, and  the  plough  drawn  only  by  a  iingle  horfe,  or  a 
couple  of  bullocks :   fo  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  af- 
,     firmed,  that  were  it  not  for  the  continual  incurfions  of  the 
Arabsy  the  tyranny  of  the  Turkijh  government,  and  the  fre- 
<]uent  revolts  occafioned  thereby,  Syria  would  be  one  of  the 
richeft  and  moft  delightful  fpots  in  all  Afta,     It  muft,  how- 
ever, be  owned,  that  all  thefe  beauties  and  excellencies  are 
terribly  eel ipfed  by  the  many  and  various  melancnoly  obje£ts 
which  prefent  themfelves  to  the  eyes  of  travellers,  fuch  as 
the  great  number  of  once  opulent  and  ftately  cities,   to  fay 
nothing  of  a  much  greater   number  of  goodly  towns  and 
villages,  formerly  in  a  mofl  flourifhing  condition,  well  built 
and  inhabited,  and  carrying  on  a  confiderablc  commerce, 
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%Dt  now  quite  depopulated  and  laid  in  ruins  ;  many  ancient 
and  magnificent  chriftian  churches,  once  adorned  with  every 
thing  that  was  elegant  and  coftly,  and  now  either  converted 
<into  moiques,  with  all  their  noMe  architecture  and  ilatues 
defaced,  or  reduced  into  ruinous  heaps,  and  become  the  or- 
dinary refidence  of  beafls  and  bh'd$  of  prey. 

The  moft  remarkable  mountains  in  this  country  are,  the  Remari- 
Uianus  ^nd  Antilibanus  in  -Celo- Syria}  *the   former  on  the  aiUmoua^ 
north,  and  the  other  on  the  fouth,  both  of  aprodigious  height  taim, 
and  extent,  though  it  isftill  a  matter  of  controverfy,  whether 
the  vanies  between  thofe  ridges  run  dire6Uy  from  eaft  to 
weft,  as  the  ^  ancients  affirmed,  or  from  north  to  fouth,  a§ 
fome '  moderns  imagine.  The  misfortune  is,  that  to  be  fully 
affured  would  require  fame  time  to  examine  their  courfe, 
at  difierent  points,  and  better  inftruments  and  more  exaft 
maps,  to  cake  and  regulate  obfervations  from  ;    all  which  is 
rendered  next  to  impeffible,  by  the  frequent  incurfions  of 
the  wild  Arabsy  who  infeft  thefe  parts,  and  make  them  in  focne 
meafure  inaccfcffible. 

LIB jfNUS  W2is  TAwzys  famed  for  its  lofty  cedars,  with^T^^  . 
which  it  furntfhed  all  the  neighbouring  nations,  particularly  ^^"  ' 
Jndeoy  ever  fince  the  tinie  of  king  Solomon^  who  built  the 
temple  of  Jirufalem^  and  feveral  of  its  palaces  and  other  edi- 
fices with  them ;  to  fay  nothing  of  the  vaft  quantities  which 
the  kings  of  Syria  have  fince  drawn  from  it  for  the  fame  ufes. 
At  prefenc  they  are  reduced  to  a  fmall  number,  and  the 
higher  parts  of  the  mountain  appear  fo  hard  and  rocky,  that 
they  feem  to  have  never  borne  any ;  and  on  the  lower  are 
feen  only  twenty  of  a  monftrous  bignefs,  fome  groupes  of  a 
kflcr,  and  many  more  of  a  fmall  fee  or  bulk,  intermixed 
with  each  other.  Thefe  trees  bear  leaves  much  refembling 
our  juniper,  and  are  green  all  the  year«  In  the  large  ones 
the  top  fpreads  into  a  perfed  round,  but  the  fmaller  afcend 
in  form  of  a  pyramid,  like  the  cypre^.  Both  fmall  and  great 
have  a  fragrant  fmeil,  but  the  latter  only  bear  theufual  ^uit^ 
which  is  a  kind  of  large  apple,  like  that  of  the  pine,  only 
fmoother,  and  of  a  deeper  brown  3  and  which,  befides  ex- 
haling a  very  grateful  odour,  contains  a  kind  of  tranfparent 
and  infpiflated  balm,  which  at  proper  feafons  opzes  out  at 
fome  crevices  of  the  fruit,  and  falls  by  drops,  Thefe  apples 
^ways  appear  in  clufters  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  and 
with  the  point  upwards.  La  Rocque^  a  late  traveller  ir.to 
thofe  parts,  who  took  fome  pains  in  examining  the  cedars^ 
ttUs  us,  that  the  largeft  he  met  with  was  about  feven  feet 
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fity  to  the  land.    Onp  of  thefe  cifterns  is  of  an  odogon^I 

figure,  twenty-two  yards  in  diameter,  and  faifed  nine  yard;^ 
above  ground.  The  natives  pretend  that  it  is  bottomlc&y 
though  a  ten  yards  line  ihews  tlie  cpntrary.  It  cphtains* 
hpweyer^  a  large. quantity  of  excellen^t  ^ater,  and  is  (q  wm 
fuppiied  ^^y  its  Tpring,  that  though  it  throws  out  a  fufficienipy 
to  keep  four  miljs  going  below  it,  yet  it  is  alyrays  full.  Ot| 
the  eaft  fide  of  this  ciftern  is  the  aquedud  that  conv^eyed  it 
to  Ty^^9  but  has  been  fince  flopped  up  by  the  Turh^  who 
^ave'made  an  outlet  on  the  oppofite  fide,  to  gain  a  ftrc^p  fof 
grinding  corn.  5.  In  the  fpacious  plain  of  Antiocb^  cpnSr 
{>uted  forty- five  miles  long  and  nine  broad,  is  aftately  caufe- 
Way  croffing  almcfl  the  whole  breadth  of  it,  and  pai&ngovcr 
fevcral  arches,  under  which  fome  pleafant  rivulets  glide^ 
This  caufeway  is  faid  to  have  been  begun  ^d  iinifhed  in 
fix  months  by  Sultan  Achnui\h  Grand  Vifier,  for  the  fpeedier 
pan'jge  of  nis  forces  to  fupprefs  the  frequent  revolt?  in  the 
e^f^crn  parts  of  this  empire.  6.  Two  noble  manufcrijjts  of 
the  Gofpels  in  thecuflodyof  the  Jacobite  patriarch  ztAUfpf^ 
Written  on  large  parchments  in  ^yrlac  characters,  and  thefts 
in  gold  an^  iilver^  adorned  with  great  variety  of  curious  mi- 
niature. T\it{p  manufcripfs  are  the  more  remarkable,  ^M 
the  Greik  clergy  in  general  throughout  Turkey  laboured  un- 
der an  excefGve  want  of  thofefacred  book^,  till  fuppiied  wit}) 
a  confiderable  number  of  them  in  queen  Anne^mgn^  by  th^ 
.  EfigViJh  fociety  for  the  propagation  of  chrifiian  knowledge, 
which  they  received,  with  uncoqimpn  tokens  of  joy  and 
gratitude. 

The  language  fpoken  by  the  prefent  Syrians  is  a  kind  of 
corrupt  Arabic  ov  Monfco^  befides  which,  moflof  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  trading  cities  fpeak  a  kind  of  mixed  and  cor- 
rupt Italian,  without  either  connection  or  grammatical  con- 
ftruAion  ;  and  yet  they  underfland  each  other  with  eafc^, 
which  is  more  than  any  European  could  do  without  long 
pradice,  neither  could  he  be  underfloo4  if  he  ufed  a  greatef 
regularity  iii  (peaking. 
pifteral  MoDjiRN  Geographers  divide  Syria  into  three  provinces^ 
^iviptnofi,  Syrhy  properly  fo  calleid,  2.  Phanicia^  3,  Judea^  or 
*ojria,  Palejiim  ;  according  to  -whjch,  the  limits  of  Syr/ri  in  general 
will  be,  on  the  wefl  the  Mediterranean ;  on  the  north  Mount 
Amnnus,  and  a  branch  of  that  oiTaurus^^  which  parts  it  from 
Armenia  Minor  and  Cilicin  ;  on  the  ea|t,  the  river  Euphrates^ 
which  parts  it  from  Mefopotamia  or  Diarbeck^  or  Arabia  lae 
Defart ;  and  on  the  iouth  Arabia  Peirea  :  fo  thar,  according 
to  thofe  limits,  the  whole  extent  of  Syria  may  be  computed 
to  flretch  4C0  miles,  and  from  eafl  to  weft  fomcwhat  above 
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The  preftnt  government  of  Syria  is  divided  into  three  Turk/Jb 
beglebergates,  according  to  its  jhree  diftind  provinces,  the  g^^ffru" 
three  chief  refidences  of  which  are  thofe  of  Juppo  for.  Syria  ^*'  ^ 
Pnper^  Tripoli  for  Pbaeniciay  and  Damafcus  for  PaUfline,  Sub-  \J^'^* 
ordinate  to  each  of  the  beglebergs,  are  a  number  of  cadi's  or 
judges,  who  deteanine  private  caufes,  both  civil  and  crimi- 
cal;  but  fo  mercenary  are  they  and  extortioning,  that  not 
thejuftice  of  the  caufe,  but  the  liberality  of  the  party  car- 
ries the  point* 

STRIA  PROPER  is  bounded  on  the  weft  by  the  Meii-  Firfl  ii^ 
tcrramany  on  the  north  by  the  Ltffir  Armtnia^  on  the  eaft  'uijwm  pf 
by  Mejop^iamia^  and   on  the  fouth  by  Arabia  Deferta^  and  Syria. 
Pbcemaa.    The  chief  places  of  note  in  this  diftri£l  are, 
i«  Alippo^  its  capital,  which  ftands  about  fixty  miles,  or 
twenty-two  l^gucs  eaft  from  Scanderooriy  in  lat..  36.  30.  eaft 
longitude  37,  50.     It  is  the  greateft  and  moft  opulent  city 
in  all  Sfr/0,  and  juftly  efteemed  the  moft  confiderable  in  all 
the  TtCki/h  dominions,  next  to  CmftantinopU  and  Grand  Cairo, 
Some  geographers  take  it  to  be  the  Sepharvaim  mentioned  in 
fcripture  ^ ;  others  the  ancient  HierapoUsj  formerly  an  archi- 
epiicopal  fee;  but  moft  of  the  cbnftians  here  are  of  opinion 
that  it  ia  the  ancient  Beraa,     Latin  authors  call  it  AUpum 
and  Chalybon^  and  the  Arabicy  AUb  and  Halub.     It  is  built  up- 
on four  hills,  on  the  higheft  of  which  ftands  the  caftle,  in 
the  center  of  the  town,  furrounded  with  ftrong  walls,  built 
of  large  fquare  ftones,  and  flanked  with  large  towers.   This 
fituation  both  of  the  city  and  cafHe  is  (o  healthy,  and  the 
air  and  iky  fo  thin,  ferene,  and  deligbtful,  that  though  the 
thermometer  rifes  in  June  to  the  thirtieth  degree,  yet  the 
people  lie  all  night  on  their  terrates  and  tops  of  their  houfes 
from  Adi^  to  September  without  danger,  or  rather  with  pe- 
culiar pleafure )  fcarce  a  cloud  being  to  be  feen  all  that  time^ 
but  a  clear  and  bright  (ky  over  their  heads.    It  has  ftill  a 
much  greater  advantage  from  this  excellent  fituation,  by  be- 
ing encompafled  with  a  fpacious,  fertile,  and  delightful  plain; 
but  the  greateft  advantage  it  reaps,  and  that  in  an  eminent 
drgec,  is  from  its  convenient  fituation  for  commerce.  For* 
merly,  by  means  of  its  fea-port  Alexandretta  on  the  Mediter^ 
ranean^  as  well  as  the  gulph  of  Ormus  on  the  Perfic  Gu/phy 
anJ  the  river  Euphrates^  which  there  falls  into  it,  the  Pir-- 
JuxKs^  Armenians^  Arabs  and  Indians  from  that  fide,    ufed   to 
bring  to  it  all  their  rich  merchandizes,  confifting  of  jewels, 
filks  drugs,  fpices,  and  other  commodities,  which  before  the 
discovery  of  the  navigition  to  the  £a^  Indies^  rendered  that 
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iind'ofcomtrtcrcc  vaftly  richer  thvn  it  has  b^^  fiDcc.  It 
ilill  however  concinues  to  be^he  mart  for  the  richeft  com- 
moditizs  of  Europe^  which  arc  brought  hkher  chiefly  by  the 
EngliJ})^  DuUh^  French^  Venetians  9nd  Genoefe^  by  the  meS^ 
terranean^  and  hence  conveyed  to  Perfta  and  other  countries. 
And  here  alio  are  found  the  beft  merchandizes  from  thofe 
parts,  as  raw  filk,  cotton,  grcgrams,  yam,  galk,  and  a  great 
variety  of  drugs. 

The  Engltjh  merchants  have  a  conful  at  Alepbd  as  well  as 
at  Smfrnaf  and  are  civilly  treated  by  the  Turis^  Englijh cloths 
being  in  great  efleenri  aniongft  tbem.  The  French^  Dutchy 
Italians  J  Arabs  yPerfians  and  htdiansy  have  alfo  their  confuls, 
and  all  of  them  have  free  accefs  to  the  government  to  com- 
plain of  any  injuries  or  grievances,  which  feldons  fait  of 
being  redrefled,  efpecially  if  the  application  is  attended  vi^ith 
fome  confiderable  prtfent ;  for  the  place  of  a  Turkifi  goverhor 
or  commandant  is  his  harveft,  and  he  never  fails  of  ntaking 
the  bcftufc  of  the  fun-0!ine. 

The  city  is  about  three  miks  in  circomfcrcncc,  has 
twelve  gates  and  .three  larg^  foburbs,  and  is  divided  into 
forty-five  wards.  The  walls,  which  form  an  oval  figure, 
are  neither  high  nor  ftrong,  but  are  fcninded  on  the  rock 
and  flunked  with  towers,  at  tHe  diftance  of  fixty  paces  from 
each  other.  Thb  cafilc,  befides  its  garri^^  is  mounted 
with  thirty  cannon,  is  abobt  five  or  fix  huWdred  l>aces  in 
compafs,  and  has  but  one  ^ate,  which  is  on  the  fouth  fide, 
and  without  a  draw-bridge.  The  gates  of  the  city  are  like- 
wife  without  any.  The  fuburbs  are  large  and  well  built, 
and  chi-cfly  inhabited  by  chriftians  of  different  denominations. 
The  whole  amount  of  the  inhattitapts,  Jews^  Turksy  and 
(j/jnJllaHi,  in  the  city  and  fuburbs,  \s  computed  at  about 
250,000  fouls* 

The  TufJts'hzvt  about  120  mofques  vviibin  and  without 

the  waHs,  and  of  thefe  feven  or  eight  arc  very  ma^nificent. 

Thc  principal  of  them,  fuppofcd  to  have  been  built  by  the 

cmprefs  Helena j-moihtr  of  CoKflantlnc  the  Greai^  is  a  fump- 

tuous  edifice,  and  has  a  large  court  before  it  payed  v^irh  black 

^nd  whfte  marble,  and  a  grc.it  bafon  with  a  dome  in   the 

middle,  fupported  by  fix  marble  pillars  ;    and  on  the  fouth 

a  fountain  covered  with  another  dome  of  the  lilcc  ftruclure. 

Round  this  court  runs  a  noble  gallery  of  fevcnteen  arches  on 

one  (\QC^  and  eleven  at  each  end,  under  which  the  Turks 

fay  their  prayers  after   they  have  wafoeJ  themfelv^s.     On 

the  north  fide,  againft  the  middle  of  th*  front,  is*  the  ftone 

pulpit  of  John  Damajcene^  who  fornterly  preached   in   this 

church.     Some  7i/.»:^//ZvmonuJtcrics  Iicrc  arc  {atfo  very.band- 
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{0mty  aod  oni?  of  them  is  a  moft  ftately  building,  ornamented 
virh  a  noble  founxain,  a  large  hall  paved  with  grey  marble^ 
and  covered  with  a  large  dome,  as  is  likewife  the  fine  mofque 
belonging  to  it.  In  oi)e  of  its  courts  is  a  fpacious  fifli-pond 
god  cacaT  faced  with  white  marble,  aod  well  ftored  with  fifli 
of  feveralibrts;  but  thp  Turis  fuffer  none  of  them  to  be 
caught,  pn  pretence  that  tbofe  who  may  eat  of  them  will 
fall  iick.  This  place  is  (hut  in  with  a  thick  ftone  gate,  and 
the  hinges  are  faid  to  bq  of  a  piece  with  it. .  There  are  bc- 
fides  three  colleges  in  this  city  for  teaching  grammar,  fome 
branches  of  the  liberal  fpi^i\ces,  and  a  fort  of  philofophy  and 
divinity,  aU  fuitable  to  the  Turkijh  tafte,  and  agreeable  to  their 
religion  ?nd  genius:  the  prof^flbrs  have  aiectied  falary,  but 
the  number  of  ftujdents  is  inconfiderable,,thc  people  here  be* 
;ng  more  addicted  to  the  culture  of  thqir  commercial  con- 
cerns, than  that  of  the  rpufes. 

Th£  kaus  or  inns^^  the  bazat:s,  divans,  aod  other  public 
pdifices  of  Aleppo^  are  in  like  manner  very  fair  and  elegant, 
and  generally  make  a  much  better  figure  within  than  on-  the 
outfide,  being  not  only  very  richly  fumiflied,  but  adorned 
with  variety  of  marble  w.ork  of  different  fafbions  and  colours, 
with  fret- work  cielings,  golden  infcriptions,  and  many  other 
cmbcllifhments.  The,  ,11  r,e^ts, are  well  paved,  except  the  ba- 
zars, where  the  merchants  and.  mechanics  have  their  Ihops^ 
which  indeed  are  narrow,  and  have  only  a  foot  caufeway  on 
each  fide,  with  a  horfe-rpad  in  the  middle. 

Th£  reft  of  the  houfes  are  in  general  better  Ijuilt  than 
they  commonly  are  in  moft  parts  of  Afiatic  Turkjy  being 
'  chiefly  of  white  ftpne,  one  {lory  high,  with  terraces  and  fmau 
domes  on  the  top.  The  inhabitants  ^re  induftrious,  and 
carry  on  feveral  confiderable  manufiadures,  particularly  on^ 
of  fine  Ti/;iy  leather,  which  they  fuffei»  no  flranger  to  fee 
them  prepare.  Gall  nuts,  efpecially  that  (hell  of  them  which 
they  call  valanede,  is  one  of  the  principal  ingredients  in  their 
Icaiher-drefling.  Their  manufaftures  of  fiik,  camblet  and 
fjap,  are  alfo  very  confiderable. 

Though  th)B  country  in  the  environs  oi  Aleppo  is  very 
mountiiiuous  ai;id  rocky,  yet  it  produces  great  plenty  of  corn 
of  all  forts,  particularly  in  the  chalky  vallies  *,  but  little  grafs 
or  oats  are  met  with,  the  ground  being  too  dry,  and  for 
the  better  part  fandy.  The  harveft  begins  about  the  end  of 
April  or  beginning  of  May.  The  lower  grounds  are  covered 
with  olive  and  other  fruit  trees,  culinary  plants  and  pulfe^ 
and  in  fhort  v,'ith  the  fincfl  variety  of  every  thing  dcfirable 
ju  thcfe  refpefls,  either  for  exquifite  taSe  or  beautv. 

2.'  ALEX- 
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2.  JLEXANDRETTJ,  now  called  Scanderoon^  the  port 
of  JUppOy  is  ficuate  on  the  gulph  of  Jljczzo^  near  the  fea  coaft, 
in  latitude  36.  34.  eaft  lopgitude  36. 40.  It  (lands  on  fuch  a 
marfby  and  unhealthy  ground,  that  at  prefent  it  is  but  a  con- 
fufed  heap  of  wretched  wpoden  houfes,  inhabited  moftly  by 
Greeks^  who  entertain  all  the  feamen  and  ordinary  travellers 
that  come  hither :  as  for  merchants  and  perfons  of  higher 
rank,  they  are  generally  lodged  by  the  confuls  of  their  na- 
tion, who  have  built  themfelves  handfome*  houfes  about  a 
mile  or  two  from  the  town,  which  are  now  increafed  fo  as  to 
appear  like  a  little  city.  During  the  hot  months,  few,  who 
have  the  misfortune  to  come  here,  efcape  being  feized  with 
fbme  acute  difeafe,  if  they  do  with  their  lives.  The  very 
inhabitants  are  forced  to  retire  to  the  village  ofBeylany  fituate 
on  a  high  hill,  about  four  leagues  off,  and  abounding  with 
frefh  water  and  excellent  fruits.  This  hill  has  an  opening 
which  yields  a  free  pafTage  to  the  north-eaft  wind,  and  wbea 
it  blows  hard,  all^the  veflelsin  the  harbour  commonly  weigh  • 
anchor  and  make  to  the  open  fea,  to  prevent  being  dafhcd 
in  pieces. 

This  port  has  a  governor  and  fome  few  foldiers,  and  19 
defended  by  an  old  caftle,  but  of  fmall  ufe  were  it  to  be  at- 
tacked by  any  force;  infomuch  that  it  is  a  matter  of  wonder 
that  the  pirates,  who  fwarm  on  this  coaft,  never  attempt  it. 
Pidgeons  taught  to  fly  with  letters  about  their  necks,  keep 
>  up  an  expeditious  correfpondence  between  Jleppo  and  this 
place ;  f<i|  that  the  rife  and  fall  of  merchandizes  are  foon 
known  in  both.  The  country  round  Jkxandretta  is  flat  and 
very  fertile,  and  beyond  it  is  a  fpacious  plain,  called  the  plaiiii 
of  Antiochj  watered  with  a  number  of  little  rivers,  brooks 
and  canals,  atid  abounding  with  moft  necefiiarics  of  life,  ' 
particularly  with  cattle,  which  are  turned  in  there,  to 
^tten. 

3.  ANTIOCH,  formerly  thcmetropolisofS;T/(j7,fituateabout 
thirty  miles  fouth  from  Scanderoon^  and  fifty-four  fouth-wefl 
of  Aleppo^  in  latitude  36.  6.  and  eaft  longitude  36.  50.  The 
Turks  now  call  it  Aniackia,  and  have  reduced  it  to  a  poor 
condition  to  what  it  formerly  was,  when  the  feat  of  the  kings 
of  Syrh,  It  fiands  on  the  Ha/iy  anciently  Orontts^  which 
river  widens  its  waves  gradually  as  it  flows  nearer  the  city, 
(b  as  to  appear  of  a  conHderable  breadth  before  it.  Nothing 
can  be  a  more  furprizing  and  at  the  fame  time  delightful 
ftght,  than  to  come  to  it  on  that  river,  and  to  view  at  fome 
diftance  a  city,  as  it  were  in  a  forcft,  or  a  forcft  in  a  city, 
from  the  prodigious  number  of  plantanes,  poplars,  fycamores, 
and  other  trees  that  grow  in  and  about  it,  as  well  as  thofe 
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fruit  ones  that  grow  in  the  gardens  and  other  uriinhabited 
parts  of  the  town.    The  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  authors 
flyled  Aritioch  the  third  city  in  the  world,  the  pearl,  the 
eye,  the  head  pf  the  eaft.     It  was  the  firft  place  where  chri- 
fttans  had  that  facred  name  given  them,  and  chiefly  on  this 
account,  the  emperor  Juftinian  who  repaired  \t  after  it  had 
been  deftroyed  by  fire,  called  itTheopelis^  or  the  City  of  God. 
It  was  the  refidence  of  feveral  emperors,  the  feat  of  learning 
and  politenefs,  and  remarkable  for  many  magnificent  build- 
ings, and  every  thing  that  could  raife  the  luftre  and  glory 
of  it ;  all  which  ferve  only  now  to  render  the  prefent  difmal 
profped  it  yields  to  tbofe  that  vifit  it   more  furprifing  and 
melancholy,  as  it  retains  very  little  of  its  ancient  fplendor 
but  the  ruins  of  its  walls,  temples,  a  fpacious  canal,  and 
fome  few  other  broken  remains.     As  the  walls  ftill  retain 
their  ancient  circuit,  it  is  known  that  the  city  was  10,000 
paces  in  compafs,  and  fituate  partly  on  flat  and  partly  oa 
high  grounds,  and  on  thefe  laft  Were  built  the  greateft  part 
of  its  ftately  edifices.     Within  the  thicknefs  of  the  walls  at 
a  certain  place  there  is  a  fpace  left  open,  with  a  gradual  and 
imperceptible  afcent,  by  which  loaded  waggons,  or  any  kind 
of  carriage,  may  eafily  be  drawn  from  the  bottom  of  the 
wall  quite  up  to  the  caftle.     Hence  a  competent  judgment 
mzy  eafily  be  made  of  the  flrength  and  thicknefs  of  thefe 
wails,  formerly  flanked  with  400  fquare  towers,  of  which  a 
good  number  nill  remain,  each  with  a  ciftern  in  the  middle, 
quite  intire  to  this  day. 

4.  APAMEA^  fituated  about' fixty  miles  almofl  foiith  of 
Jntiocby  and  about  ninety  from  Aleppo^  in  latitude  35.  6.  eafl 
longitude  37.  18.  It  is  almofl  furrounded  with  a  deep  lake 
formed  by  the  river  Orontesy  and  has  therefore  no  commu- 
nication vi^ith  the  land  but  by  a  fmall  neck  or  if^hmus.  The 
Greeks  at  prefent  call  it  Hama^  and  though  ^bove  one  half 
of  it  lies  in  ruins,  there  are  ftill  feveral  noble  edifices  public 
and  private.  Near  tie  river  is  a  fuperb  mofque,  partly  en- 
compafTed  with  a  fpacious  garden,  and  before  the  front  ftands 
a  ftately  marble  column  adorned  with  has  reliefs  of  exquifite 
woricmanChfp,  and  reprefentmg  human  figures,  beafts,  birds, 
flowers,  a:id  other  curiofitits.  The  city,  which  now  extends 
lefs  towaros  the  hills  and  more  upon  the  plain  than  formerly, 
is  every  where  watered  with  the  fame  river,  which  runs  quite 
acrofs  it.  The  water,  by  means  c)f  a  machine  of  eighteen 
large  whee's,  is  conveyed  through  dufis  into  every  part  of 
it,  and  inti)  the  gardens  that  lie  witJiout  its  prccindt  oppofite 
thecaftie,  a  place  which,  chough  much  decayed,  is  lageand 
ftrongly  built  on  an  eminence,   with  large  iquare  ftones. 
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black  and  white  intermixed.  ApatAea^  forrticrly  only  a  com* 
mandery,  with  a  few  foldiers,  is  now  under  a  baflia,  whore 
government  Is  pretty  extenfive. 

5.  EMESJ^  now  Chenis  and  Aman  or  Haman,  is  the  laft 
'  €onfiderable  town  in  Sp-ia  Proper ^  It  is  at  prefcnt  under 
the  bcgleberg  of  Damafcus^  who  keeps  a  deputy -governor 
and  a  garrifon  in  it ;  and  it  is  furrounded  with  good  flrong 
walls,  with  fix  handfonie  gates  and  (lately  towers  at  proper 
diftances,  and  a  good  large  ditch.  Its  caftle,  which  appears 
to  be  a  Roman  work,  (lands  on  an  eminence  commanding 
the  town  and  adjacent  parts.  Its  ancient  cathedra),  now  a 
Turkijh  mo{(\Mty  is  a  fpacious  ftrudlure,  fupported  by  thirty- 
four  marble  columns,  adorned  with  bas-ieliefs  and  Gretk 
infcriptions,  but  for  the  moft  part  quite  defaced.  It  is  fup- 
poied  to  have  been  built  by  the  emprefs  Helena.  The  other 
public  buildings,  as  thekans,  bazars,  bezeflans,  caravan  feras^ 
are  alfo  very  elegant  and  well  built.  The  chief  commerce 
of  this  place  confifts  in  filk,  and  fome  fine  forts  of  needle- 
work t)f  filk  mixed  with  gold  and  filver  thread.  The  gar- 
dens about  it,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  country,  are  ex- 
ceedingly fertile  and  delightful,  aboundmg  with  fruits  of  al! 
forts,  efpecially  with  mulberry- trees  for  feeding  their  filk-» 
worms,  which  are  planted  in  rows  of  confiderable  lengthy 
and  in  great  regularity. 
Thefecond  PHuENICEj  or  Phoenicia^  the  fecond  province  or  divi- 
dwifion  ^fion  of  Syria^  lies  along  the  Mediterranean coz^^  being  bounded 
Sjria.  hy  it  on  the  weft,  by  Syria  Proper  on  the  north,  by  part  of 
the  fame,  which  fome  geographers  call  Ccelofyria^  and  hy  Ba-^ 
ianea  on  the  eaft,  and  by  PalejHne  on  the  fouth.  It  is  but  a 
narrow  flip  of  land  from  eaft  to  wed,  but  has  made  a  con- 
fiderable figure  in  hiftory,  as  well  by  the  number  of  its  ma- 
ritime cities  and  commodious  ports,  as  by  the  induftry  and 
ingenuity  of  its  inhabitants,  to  whom  are  generally  attributed 
the  invention  of  letters,  art  of  navigation,  aftronomy,  mer- 
chandizing, making  of  glafs,  and  many  other  ufeful  difco- 
veries.  In  navigation  particularly  they  proved  fuch  expert 
maflers,  that  they  carried  on  a  very  extenfive  comnrrerce,  be- 
came exceeding  wealthy,  and  eftabli(hed  colonies  in  feveral 
parts  of  Europe^  JJla^  and  Africa ;  among  which,  that  of  the 
Carthaginians  was  one  of  the  moft  confiderable.  There  are 
good  grounds  alfo  for  believing  that  they  have  left  vifible 
traces  of  the  P^iFn/V/^n  tongue  in  almolt  all  the  iflands  and 
coafts  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  name  of  Phoenicia  is  unknown  in  the  Hebrew  text, 
and  only  found  in  the  Greek  verfion.  The  facred  books  al- 
ways call  it  Canaan^  and  the  inhabitants  Canaaniics,     Some 
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derive  the  nan^e  of  Phoenicia  from  the  quantity  of  palm* 
trees  with  which  it  abounded,  the  Greek  ^orA  Phoinix  having 
that.fignifxcation ;  others  from  the  Red.Sea^  from  the  coafts 
ofnrhicb  they  originally  came  to  tbofe  of  the  Mediterranean  ; 
whence  the  Puniceus  Color*  They  were  difpoiiefled  in  a 
great  meafure  of  their  country  by  the  Ifraelites  under  Jojhua^ 
and  it  is  thought  many  of  them  fled  from  him  into  Africa  and 
other  parts ;  at  leaft  we  are  told  by  Procopiusy  that  two  mar* 
ble  columns  were  found  in  Tingitania^  erefled  near  a  famed 
fountain,  with  an  infcription  to  this  purpofe,  '^  We  are  fome 
*'  of  thofe  who  fled  from  that  great  robber  Jojhua  the  fon 
«  Q{Nunr 

The  places  of  chief  note  in  the  modern  Phoenicia  are, 
I.  Tripoli  y  TaraboloSy  or  Tripolis  of  Syria  j  to  diftinguifh  it  from 
that  of  Barbary  on*  the  coaft  or  Africay  and  fome  others  of 
the  fame  name  in  other  parts,  was  fo  called  from  its  forming 
three  cities,  each  at  the  diftanc^  of  a  ftade  from  the  o:her; 
one  of  which  belonged  to  the  Aradiam^  or  ancient  kingdom 
of  Arady  the  fecond  to  the  Sidoniansy  and  the  third  to  the 
Tyriansi  but  at  prefent  they  are  fo  well  incorporated,  thac  ^ 

it  b  very  probable  thofe  interflices  were  filled  up  long  ago 
with  new:  buildings,  though  the  town  is  ftill  divided  into 
the  upper  and  lower.  It  is  pleafantly  and  commodioufly  ii- 
tuated  in  latitude  34.  30,  and  eaft  longitude  36.  15.  at  the  . 
foot  of  Mounts  LihanuSy  whence  flows  a  fmall  river  with  a 
fine  ilream,  which  fupplies'  all  parts  of  it  with  frefh  water. 
Its  difl;ance  from  the  fea  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  it 
has  a  comnlodious  haven,  whicl)  comes  up  within  lefs  than 
half  a  mile  of  the  wefl  part  of  it.  On  each  fide  of  this 
haven  are  a  good  number  of  warehoufes,  in  which  the  mer- 
chants goods  are  depofited.  The  major  part  of  the  town  is 
built  between  two  hiljs,  one  on  the  eaH:,  on  which  flandg 
the  caflle,  a  flrong  fortrefs,  and  the  refidence  of  the  begle- 
berg ;  the  other  on  the  weft,  between  it  and  the  fea ;  and 
ihislafl  is  faid  to  have  been  firft  raifed,  and  flill  increafing 
by  the  conftant  acceflion  of  the  fand  blown  to  it  from  the 
Ihore.  The  whole  town  is  furrounded  with  flout  walls,  and 
fortified  with  feven  high  and  ftrong  towers,  befides  the  caflle, 
which  commands  it  on  all  (ides.  The  port  is  rather  an  open 
fea  tbail  inclofed  harbour,  except  that  it  is  partly  defended 
hy  two  fmall  iflands,  which  lie  about  two  leagues  from  it : 
but  for  a  further  fecurity  againft  pirates,  fix  fquare  caftles  or 
'  towers  arc  built  along  the  fliore  at  proper  diftances,  armed 
with  fome  cannon.  Fhefe,  at  the  approach  of  any  fhips 
which  they  fufpeS  to  be  of  the  corfair  kind,  immediately 
light  up  fires,  to  give  notice  to  the  trading  ycllcls  to  frcuro 
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themrelves  within  the  port.  Onallthefe  accounts  ^rii^^ 
is  reckoned  the  metropolis  of  Phctnicia,  It  is  computed  to 
contain  about  8000  houfes,  and  between  50  and  60,000  in- 
habitants, Turh^jiws^  and  Chrijiians  included;  but  the 
ftreets  are  moftly  narrow  and  the  houfes  ]ow.  The  river 
which  runs  through  it  has  a  good  ftone  bridge,  and  turns  a 
great  number  of  mills  with  its  ftream  ;  and  there  is  fcarce  a 
garden  but  has  fome  fine  fountain  or  cafcade,  and  even  the 
very  chambers  have  Water  conveyed  into  them.  The  peo- 
ple fpend  moft  of  the  fummer-time  in  their  gardens,  where 
they  bufy  themfelves  wich  their  iilk-worms,  which  is  the 
greateft  manufadure  they  have.  The  air  is  extremely  clear 
and  healthy,  and  the  country  round  about  very  rich,  and 
^  fruitful,    fo  that  the  town  is  fupplied  with  every  thing  it 

wants  or  can  wifb  for. 

TRIPOLI  was  very  famous  in  the  time  of  the  holy  war, 
being  one  of  the  capital  cities  the  Chriftians  held  in  thefe 
parts.  It  has  ftill  (ome  handfome  buildings,  among  which 
the  great  mofque,  formerly  a  Chriftian  church,  is  a  large 
and  ftately  edifice.  Thejefuits  have  an  elegant  college  in 
St,  and  other  Chrifiians  fome  monafteries  and  chapels,  efpe- 
daily  the  Capuchins,  who  are  the  chaplains  or  curates  of  the 
'    Ffincb  nation. 

2.  BERTTUSf  now  Bflr«//,  or  5/rcfff,  fituate  in  latitude 
[3.  58.  and  eaft  longitude  36.  13.  forty  miles  fouth  of  Tripoli, 
was  anciently  fo  much  a  favourite  place  of  Auguflus^  that 
he  beautified  and  beftowed  fome  confiderable  privileges  on 
it,  and  cajled  it  "Julia  Felix,     Htrod  and  Jgrippa  did  the  fame, 
fo  that  it  was  then  in  a  mod:  flourifliins;  condition,   being 
conveniently  fituated  pn  the  fame  coaft  with  Tripoli^  in  a 
moft  delightful  and  fertile  territory,  and  juft  high  enough  a- 
bove  the  fea  to  be  out  of  all  danger  of  its  impetuous  waves. 
It  is  alfo  fupplied  with  plentv  of  frefli  water  from  a  number 
of  neighbouring  fprings  and  fmall  rivers  that  run   through 
it.     The  ftreets  are  narrow,  dirty,  and  dark,  and  the  houfes 
moftly  mean  and  ill  built ;  yet  it  was  once  an  epifcopal  fee, 
and  the  refidence  of  the  Emirs  who  governed  this  country. 
Thcfe  emirs  are  princes  of  the  old  DruftanSy  who  fled  to  the 
mountainous  parts  to  avoid  the  Turkijh  yoke,  and  u'^ere  faf- 
fered  to  live  in  peace  becaufe  t^ey  could  not  be  cafily  fub- 
dued.     Here  Faccardine^  the  fourth  emir,  had  bis  refidence 
and  palace  in  the  reign  of  fultan  Morat^  having  enlarged  his 
dominions  beyond  thofc  mountains  where  his  three  prede- 
ccflbrs  had  lain  bleaching  fo  long,  and  extended  ihem  as  far 
along  the  fea-coaft  as  from  Beroot  to  Acra  or  Ptoltmais.     At 
length  the  fultan  grew  fo  jealous  of  his  fucceG  and  increafm^ 
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povnxj  that  be  drove  him  back  to  his  ancient  abpde,  where 
his  poftcrity  have  continued  ever  fince.  However,  the  ruins 
of  that  prince's  palace,  which  are  ftill  to  be  fren  on  the  north- 
eaft  part  of  the  city,  conftfting  of  feveral  flately  courts,  the 
curious  and  noble  marble  fountain  at  the  entrance,  the  ft?« 
bles,  dens  for  lions,  and  other  wild  beafts  ;  the  gardens  and 
orangery,  and  many  other  beautiful  rethains,  {hew  .him  to 
have  been  a  perfon  of  exquifite  taAe,  both  in  gardening  and 
architecture,  and  to  have  been  worthy  of  a  better  fate. 

There  is  another  garden  with  feveral  ruins  of  ftatues  anc^ 
other  architedure,  and  a  tower  fixty  feet  high,  with  walls 
twelve  feet  thick ;  from  the  top  of  which  there  is  a  full  view 
of  the  whole  city,  though  it  now  prefents  little  to  the  fight 
But  old  ruins,  athorig  which  are  thofe  of  a  noble  amphi- 
theatre, fuppofed  to  have  been  built  by  king  Agrippa. 

BERTTuS  is  flill  a  place  of  good  trade,  and  a  ftage  of 
the  caravans  that  eo  to  and  from  Grand  Cairc,  Its  chiet 
articles  of  merchanmze  cohfift  in  fine  tapeftry,  filks,  camblets^ 
cinnamon,  nutmegs,  ginger,  pepper,  caffia,  rhubarb,  and 
cochineal.  The,  fea-banks  abound  with  mulberry,  pine, 
lime,  and  other  trees^  and  with  gourds,  and  prodigious  quan* 
titles  of  colocynth. 

7.  SIDOi^j  now  Saydy  themoft  ancient  city  and  metropolis 
ofPhceniciay  famed  both  in  facred  and  profane  hiftory,  and 
dignified  by  the  title  of  great,  is  feated  in  a  fertile  and  de- 
lightful foil,  between  the  fea  on  the.  weft,  and  Mount  Libanui 
<$n  the  eaft,  about  thirty  miles  foiith  of  fierytuSy  in  latitude 
33.  40.  and  eaft  longitude  36.  7.  It  is  faid  to  have  extended 
formerly  about  three  miles  along  the  coafts,  but  at  prefenc 
does  not  take  up  above  one  quarter  of  that  room,  'l^he  fquare 
market  for  cotton,  all  built  of  free  ftone,  with  great  arches 
on  every  fide,  warehoufes  linder,  and  a  large  gallery  over 
them,  is  now  one  of  its  fineft  edifices,  haviil^  a  gi'c^t  num- 
ber of  hand  fome  chambers  round  in  form  of  a  cloyfter,  for 
the  ufe  of  the  merchants,  and  a  noble  terrace  on  the  top 
eighty  feet  long,  frbin  which  there  is  a  profpeS  of  the  city^ 
country,  and  fea.  The  other  buildings  of  any  note  are  two 
large  inns,  the  public  bagnio,  and  the  great  mofque,  a  hand- 
ibme  and  large  ftrirdture,  and  in  ^ood  repair.  The  numbe/ 
of  the  inbatiitants,  confifting  of  Turis  and  Chriftians,  is  com*^ 
pQted  at  about  6006.  Oiie  of  the  chief  commodities  of  thc^ 
place  is  that  of  raifins,^  which  the  ba&a  lets  to  proper  farmers,- 
but  obliges  them  to  be  moderate  in  their  prices :  the  other 
merchandizes  are  oil,  aihes,  Egyptian  foap,  rice,  blue  filkjs,' 
TiarA^y  leather,  cotton,  fenna,  piftaches,  and  buffaloes  flcins.' 
Broviiions  of  all  fort&  are  in  great  plenty  and  cheap,   their 
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bread  white  and  good,  and  the  air  fo  clear  and  pleafant,  that 
it  attrafk  wild  beafts  and  birds  in  great  numbers  into  the 
adjacent  country.  The  fuburbs  abound  with  gardens  planted 
with  olive,  mulberry,  tamarinds,  fycamore,  and  other  trees. 
The  iilk-worms  are  kept  in  little  huts  under  the  mulberries, 
and  thrive  very  well,  unlefs  difturbed  by  violent  claps  of 
thunder.  The  French  conful  of  this  place  has  alfo  the  title 
of  conful  of  yeru/aUm^  and. is  obliged  by  the  French  king  to 
vifit  that  city  every  Eajler-tide^  under  pretence  of  preferving 
the  fanfiuary  from  violation,  and  the  friars  who  have  thecare 
of  it,  from  the  exaftions  of  the  Turks.  The  fortifications  of 
Sidon  are  for  the  better  part  in  a  ruinous  condition.  The 
haven  is  unfafe,  though  large ;  and  it  is  reported  that  the 
emir  Faccardine  abovementioned,  who  had  ipade  this  place 
his  chief  refidence^  caufed  the  entrance^nto  it  to  be  flopped 
on  the  fide  of  the  town,  to  prevent  being  furprifed  by  the 
grand  fignior's  gallies  :  this  now  obliges  (hips  to  ride  under 
a  fmall  ridge  of  rocks  about  a  mile  from  the  fhore,  on  the 
north  part  of  the  city. 

4.  ACRE^  or  Acco^  the  laft  and  moft  fouthern  city  on  the 
Phcenlcian  coaft,  in  latitude  32.  55.  eaft  longitude  35.  47, 
By  its  excellent  fituation  it  feems  to  enjoy  all  pofllble  ad- 
vantages both  by  Tea  and  land,  being  encompafled  on  the  north 
and  eaft  fides  with  a  fpacious  and  fertile  plain,  on  the  weft 
by  the  Mediterranean^  and  on  the  fouth  by  a  large  bay,  ex- 
tending from  the  city  to  Mount  Car.meh,    notwitbftanding 
which  it  was  never  able  to  recover  from  the  dreadful  over- 
throw it  received  from  the  Turks^  when  they  took  it  from 
the  knights  of  yerufalem.     If  we  except  a  large  inn  for  the 
French  faftors,  a  mofque,  and  a  few  cottages,  nothing  nowr 
is  to  be  feen  but  vaft  fpacious  ruins,  yet  fuch  as  fufficiently 
dcmonftrate  its  ftrength  and  opulence  in  former  times. 
f    5.  DAMASCUS^  called  by  the  Turks  Scan^   ftands  about 
forty-three  miles  from^the  fca,  being  parted  from  it  by  a 
long  chain  of  mountains,  and  about  forty-  five  almoft  eaft 
from  Sldon^  fixty-five  fouth-caft   from  Tripoli^  and  about 
eighty-two  north-eaft  of  Acre ^  in  latitude  33.  37.  eaft  longi- 
tude 37.  4.     Its  fituation  is  in  a  fertile  plain,  encompaf&d 
with  hills,  and  upon  the  celebrated  river  called  by  the  an- 
cients Cbryforrheus  or  Golden  River ^  by  the  Syrians  ParphoTy 
and  now  narady^  which  c6ntributes  to  enrich  the  city  and 
country  with  all  kind  of  plenty  and  pleafure;  infomuch  that 
yw/;t3«  the  apoftate  s  ufcd  to  call  it  the  city  of  Jupiter j  the 
eye  of  the  eaft;   adding,  that  it  excelled  all  others  in'  the 
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I    insgni/icente  of  its  templw,   temperate  Ifcafons,  exceHent 
I    fountains,  niimber  of  its  fprings,  and  fruitfulnefs  of  its  foil. 
I    All  whieh  is  fo  far  true,  that  the  country  produces  the  befl 
corn,  wines,  an<f  fruit'' trees  of  all  forts,  moft  of  which  bear 
si)  the  year,  and  render  the  place  fo  exceedingly  delightfal 
aihi  rich,  that  Mahdmmed  hthoMin^  it  from  a  neighbouring 
ttoofltain^  dared   not  venture  to    proceed   farther,  left  he 
ftorid  be  too  nnfucli;  taken  with  a  place  which  gave  hfm  fuch 
delight  t^en  at  tlhat  diftance ;  ailed ^irrg  that,  as  there  could 
be  but  one  paradife  defigned  for  nian,  he  would  not  enjoy 
his  in  this  woild :    but  one  of  hfe  fudceffors,  lefs  fcrupulous, 
made  no  difficulty  of  thufidg  It  for  his  royal  feat  not  many 
years  after, 
DAMA $iCU9  lis  hmtd  in  fcripture  for  having  been  the 
I  Jefidence  of  the  Syrian  kings  during  30O  years.     The  Turh 
I  ba»c  been  in  pofleflioh  of  tt  lince  the  beginning  of  the  fix-  - 
teenth  century,  and  it  is  in  a  much  better  condition  than 
moft  of  then:  other  conqueRs.     It  is  governed  by  a  begle- 
berg  or  bafiia,  who  has  ten  fangiacs  under  him,  beifides  agas, 
cadis,  and  other  officers,  with   15000  janiflilries,   of  whom 
500  are  appointed  to  guard  the  city,  500  to  efcort  the  cara- 
van to  Mtcta^  and  500  to  attend  the  grand  flgnior  when  he 
goes  to  Bagdad, 

Almost   in  the  heart  of  the  city  is  a  high  caftle  of  an 
oval  form,  tnoftly  built  of  fquare  ftone,  and  flanked  with 
foorteen  large  fquare  towers,  in  which  are  fome  cannon. 
There  is  bnt  one  entrance  to  it,  which  is  on  the  eaft  fide 
with  a  drav^-bridge,  kept, up  by  ftone  chains  of  admirable 
I  contrivance,  each  chain  confifting  of  fixtcen  links,  each  link 
;  about  two  fathom  long,  and  one  and  a  half  wide,  all  cut  out 
of  one  ftone  ;  and  the  walls  of  this  caftle  and  its  towers  are 
fourteen    feet  thick.     The  city  was  formerly  furrounded 
vrith  three  -walls,  tWo  of  which  are  now  in  ruins^  and  one 
only  left  ftanding.     It  has  eight  gates,  adorned  with  marble 
portals  curioufly  carved  arid  inlaid;  and  on  the  infide  there 
is  generally  a  large  fquare  court,  cmbelliCied  with  trees  and 
fwntains.     The  ftreets  about  the  town  are  arcbcd*  to  keep 
off  fun  and  rain,   and  fo  are  moft  of  the  fuburbs,  in  both 
which  appear  many  ftately  houfes,  mofques,  and  delightful 
.  gardens.     However,  the  city  is  far  from  anfwering  within 
to  its  outward  appearance,  the  ftreets  being  narrow  and  the 
I  houfes  low,  and  built  of  no  better  materials  than  either  fun* 
'  burnt  brick,  or  downright  mud,  as  coarfely  laid  on  as  in  our 
meaneft  cottages :    hence  the  great  inconvenience,  among 
I  oany  others,  that  upon  any  violent  rain  the  whole  city  be- 
comes a  mere  quagmire.    This  is  not  doiie  through  any 
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fcarcity  of  (lone,  which  is  very  plenty  in  all  the  neighbour- 
ing mountains,  infomuch  that  tbefe  mud  ho^fes  are  orna- 
mented with  hand  fame  portals,  and  fome  of  them  even  of 
marble  j  and  though  this  ^^^y  feem  an  oddity  to  Europeans^ 
there  is  nothing  more  common  here  than  this  uncouth  mix- 
ture of  mud  and  marble,  of  elegance  and  flovenllnefs.  But 
the  greatefl:  contraft  is  between  the  external  appearance  and 
internal  difpofition  :  the  latter  is  commonly  diverfified  witjh 
the  beauties  of  a  large  fquare  court,  which  confift  of  apleafing 
variety  of  fragrant  trees  and  flowers,  and.  marble  fountains, 
environed  with  (lately  apartments  called  duans,  all  elegantly 
arid  richly  furniflied.  Thefe  duans  are  finely  floored,  and 
cmbel]i(hed  on  the  fides  with  variety  of  marble  mingled  in 
mofaicwork  and  mazes  \  the  ceilings  and  travesrichly  painted 
and  gilt,  and  the  floors  decked  out  to  the  height  of  luxury, 
with  cufhions  and  carpets;  to  which  we  may  add  the  arti- 
ficial fountains  playing  into  a  marble  bafon  before  thefe 
duans,  which  are  fo  difpofed  that  at  one  end  or  other  of  them 
funfhine  or  ihade  may  be  enjoyed  as  is  beft  liked. 

Th£  public  buildings  bear  a  much  better  outfide  than  the 
private.  The  chief  of  them  all  is  the  great  mofque,  formerly 
a  Chriilian  church,  builtby  the  emperor  Heraclius^  in  honour 
of  Zacharlah^  the  father  of  yohn  the  Baptijiy  who  is  faid  to 
be  buried  in  it.  It  is  300  paces  long,  and  60  broad,  and  has 
a  ftately  court  before  it,  at  which  the  Turks  pull  off  their 
fandals  when  they  go  through  it.  The  pavement  is  with 
tranfparent  ftones  refembling  a  looking-glafs,  and  round 
about  are  pillars  of  marble,  porphyry,  and  jafpcr  of  exquifite 
beauty  and  workaian(hip,  which  fupport  an  arch  curioufly 
painted  in  mofaic.  The  porch  has  twelve  large  copper  doors 
emboiled  with  figures^  and  fupported  by  porphyry  pillars 
with  gilt  capitals*  The  walls  are  painted  with  curious  figures 
'    4  in  gold  and  azure,  and  againft  one  of  them  Is  a  hole  grated 

with  gilt  iron  bars,  before  which  are  a  zreat  number  of  lamps 
continually  burning  in  honour  of  ZaJ?ariahj  whofe  head  is 
faid  to  be  preferved  in  it.  This  mofque  is  reckoned  one  of 
the  ilatelicft  in  all  Turiy,  and  it  is  death  for  any  but  a  muf- 
fulman  to  enter  it.  The  feveral  bazars  and  exchanges^ 
kans,  and  public  bagnios,  are  alfo  very  fine.  The  largeft  of 
the  bazars  coniiflis  of  eighteen  arches,  and  two  rows  of  fliops 
on  each  fide. 

The  city  has  feparate  wards  for  every  trade  and  calling, 
which  are  {hut  up  every  night  by  e:ates,  and  ^y  day  with  an 
iron  chain  to  keep  off  beafts  of  burden.  Upwards  of  20,000 
of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  making  fcimetars,  fwcn-d- 
bladcs,  knives,  and  other  cutlery  work,  v/hich  are  in  great 
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requcft  throughout  Tiriy,  on  account  of  the  fine  temper  their 
water  gives  the  metals.  Their  other  commodities  arc  wines, 
nifins,  prunes,  raw  and  wrought  filk,  and  all  other  mer- 
chandizes of  Turky^  Arabia^  and  India^  moft  of  which  are 
brought  by  the  caravans,  which  gn  and  come  from  Con^ 
JlaniinopU^  Egypt^  India^  Aleppo^  Bagdad^  and  Mecca, 

On  one  iide  of  the  city  lies  a  fpacious  grafs  field,  called 
Metdan  or  the  Greeny  encompaiTed  with  gardens,  through 
which  runs  a  branch  of  the  nver  Barady,  About  the  middle 
is  a  pillar  four  ftet  high,  where  they  pretend  Adam  was  cre- 
ated. On  one  fide  of  the  green  is  a  noble  fpacious  hofpital 
for  pilgrims  of  all  religions,  where  they  are  entertained  ^or 
fome  time  at  the  grand  fignior's  charge.  On  another  fide 
is  a  large  houfe  where  they  bake  bifcuit  for  the  pilgrims  that 
travel  to  Mecca :  the  fultan  aFlows  them  two  hundred  camels 
load  of  this  bifcuit,  ai^d  the  fame  quantity  of  water.  There 
is  an  odd  <;uftom  here  of  not  fufFering  any  one  to  ride  witl> 
both  legs  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  horfe,  and  for  this  wife 
reafon,  that  Gog  and  Magog^  who  rebelled  ^gainft  God,  rode 
in  that  manner. 

,6.  BALBEC^  qr  Bolbeit^  fituate  about  thirty  miles  north 
of  Damafcusy  ^nd  much  about  the  fame  diftance  cad  frotn 
the  fea  coaft,  in  latitude  34.  5.  eaft  longitude  36.  45.  This 
is  the  fame  place  that  was  formerly  known  by  the  name  of 
Helispolis  of  Phoenicia^  and  fometimes,  to  diftinguiOi  it  from 
other  ancient  cxixtSyHeUopolis  by  Lebanon,  The  nanies  Hf" 
Bopalis  and  Balbec  are  words  of  different  languages,  whicl^ 
have  nearly  the  fame  fignification.  The  fun  was  worfbipped 
by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  country  under  the  name 
of  Baal,  Balbec  fignifies  the  vale  of  Baal^  BaWeity  the  hoiife 
of  Baai^  and  HeliopQlis  the  city  of  the  fun. 

The  buildings  at  Balbec  appear  by  their  ruins  tp  have  been 
formed  on  the  boldeft  plan  of  architecture  yet  extant;  but 
neither  the  age  nor  the  founder  are  now  certainly  known. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  country  confidently  believe,  that  the 
buildings  both  at  Palmyra  sind  Balbec  were  ercdled  by  Solomon; 
an  opinion  which  may  probably  have  been  produced,  or  at 
ieaft  confirmed  by  his  charader  for  wifdom  and  love  of  plea- 
fure,  with  both  which  the  magnificence,  beauty,  and  dif« 
pofition  of  thefe  buildings  perfectly  agree;  and  by  the  men- 
tion of  "  Taimor  in  the  wildernefs,  and  the  tower  of  Lebanon  ^ 
looking  xo7tzri%Damafcu$y*  which  are  faid  in  the  Old  Teftar 
Bient  to  have  been  built  by  his  direction. 

Some  have  fuppofed  that  thefe  ruins  were  a  temple  of  the 
Cin,  built  by  the  Phaeniciansy  becaufe  it  is  certain  that  the 
fon  was  worOiipped  at  this  place  when  the  Phoenicians  were 
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in  their  tnpft  fiourifhing  ftate.  Others  bavf  thfiugbc  that 
thcfe  buildings  were  etcfted  by  the  Greeks^  who  fMcCeed€4 
the  PhcenUians  in  the  poflef]5on  of  this  country^  becaufe  they 
are  of  the  C^nW/'/^n  and  Ionic  order.  But  as  they  ^re  not 
mentioned  fiDm  the  time  of  Alexander's  conqueft  till  that  of 
'•  Pompey,  there  is  great  rcafon  to  fuppofe  thm  they  arc  of 

later  date.     And  this  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  teftimony 
of  John  of  Antlochy  furnamcd  Malala^  who  fays  that  ^lius 
Antoninus  Pius  built  a  great  temple  to  Jupiur  at  HeUopolis^ 
npar  Libanus  in  Phoenicia'^  which  was  one  of  the  wonc)er$ 
of  the  world.     This  indeed  is  the  only  biftorical  authority 
that  has  yet  been  difcovered  with  refpedb  to  the  buildings  4c 
Bailee,     It  is  probable,  however,   that  they  did,  not  exift 
when  Pompey  went  through  HeliopoUs  to  DamafcuSx  becaufo 
the  writers  of  that  time,  who  mention  lefs  remarkable  firuc- 
tures  with  admiration,  take  no  notice  of  any  fuch  building  \ 
and  it  is  certain  that  they  did  exift  in  the  time  of  Caracaua^ 
becaufe  ^cliapolish  to  be  feen  on  many  of  bis  cpoins;  and  vows 
in  favour  of  him  and  his  emprefs  arc  recorded  in  two  infcrip- 
tions,  the  remains  of  which  are  ftill  to  be  feen  on  the   pe- 
deftals  of  the  columos  of  the  great  portico  of  the  temple. 

If  the  buildings  at  Si^lb^c  were  ere£led  betweep  the  time 
of  Pompey  and  Caratalla^  it  is  probable  in  the  bighefl  degree 
that  they  were  the  work  oi  Antoninus  Pius^  as  the  taftc  of 
the  architedlure  is  like  that  of  his  time,  and  t;here  is  the  po- 
fitivc  evidence  o(  Alalala  in  his  favour.  It  may  perhaps  be. 
objc£led,  that  this  temple  is  not  mentioned  by  Julius  Capi-- 
toUnuSy  who  wrote  the  life  of  Antoninus^  and  enumerates  hia 
buildings;  but  it  muftbc  confidered  that  the  'woiV.oi  Julius 
CapttoUnus  is  known  to  be  fo  extremely  defe<Slive,  that  though 
Antoninus  reigned  one  and  twenty  years,  and  tranfmitted  ta 
poftcrity  the  chara£ler  of  one  of  the  beft  princes  that  ever 
ruled)  yet  the  particulars  that  merited  fuch  extraordinary 
praife  are  utterly  unknown. 

ABULFAKAGIUS  fays  that  a^emple  was  built  hereby 
Conjlantine^  and  adds,  that  heabolifhed  a  cullom  permitting 
the  promifcuous  ufe  of  \yomen. 

It  is  in  vain  to  fearch  for  any  information  on  this  Tub* 
jcft  among. writers  of  later  da,te,  for  church  biftory  affords 
little  more  than  the  names  of  biihops  and  martyrs  pf  HeUo- 
polis'y  and  as  fooh  as  Chriftianity  was  driveo  ogt  by  Maho^ 
Vifdavafm^  this  part  of  the  country  fell  under  the  government 
of  the  caliphs,  called  the  oipmiades,  an  ji^curipus  apd  there- 
fore  if^norant  race,  during  whofc  time  nothing  is  recorded 
of  BMec^  hut  that  it  was  then  a  copfiderable  city.  The'an- 
cknt  name  Balbecy  durixig  thb  ^ms  was  reftorcd,  icftead  of 
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Heliifolis^  which  was  probably  a  tranfiation  of  BaJtgc^  or  at 
leaft  fubftituted  for  it  when  ic  piafled  out  of  the  pofleilion  of 
its  own  native  oriental  inhabitants. 

The  remains  of  this  temple  were  by  the  caliphs  converted 
into  a  fortrefs.  It  mud,  however,  be  remembered,  that^  at 
Balisc  there  are  two  great  ruins,  and  that  nothing  certain 
can.be  determined  to  which  of  the  two  the  information  which 
may  be  colle£ted  from  the  preceding  citations  and  reflexions 
ibould  be  referred,  except  that  the  great  temple  appears  never 
to  have  been  completely  fioifhed  $  that  the  two  buildings  are 
fo  iimilar,  as  to  render  it  highly  probable,  that  one  was  an 
imhation  of  the  other,  and  that  there  is  no  appearance  of 
great  difference  in  their  antiquity.  * 

He&e  it  may  be  not  amifs  to  obf^ve,  that  fomething  is 
difcoverable  in  the  climate,  foil,  and  fituation  of  thefe  an« 
cient  feats  of  idolatry,  which  would  naturally  influence  pe- 
culiar deviations  from  the  true  ^orfhip  of  one,  eternal,  felf- 
exiflent  Being!  the  father  of  nature,  moft  merciful,  and 
almighty. 

Thus,  in  countries  where  the  violent  heat  of  the  fun  is  ' 
deflrudive  of  vegetation,  it  was  natural  to  fuppofe  that  the 
wor(bip  of  that  planet  would  be  the  effcA  of  fear,  an  ad  of - 
bocnage  paid  rather  to  power  than  beneficence,  and  attended 
with  propitiatory  facrifices,  as  we  find  it  was  at  HeliopoliSf 
even  of  the  humankind. 

It  is  natural  alfo  to  fuppofe,  that  the  gentle  and  lambent 
light  of  the  flars  would  produce  an  ad  of  adoration,  in  which 
love  was  rather  predominant  than  fear.  The  manner  of 
life,  which  in  thefe  countries  has  been,  during  many  ages, 
exadly  the  fame,  naturally  drew  the  attention  of  the  people 
to  thofe  objeAs,  which  in  the  bold  figure  of  eaftern  elo- 
quence, are  called  the  hoft  of  heaven.  They  have  always 
been  ufed  to  fleep  upon  the  boufe-top,  with  no  covering  but 
the  iky,  which  unavoidably  prefents  itfelf,  with  all  its  ftars, 
upon  every  interruption  of  reft,  when  filence  and  folitade 
ilrongly  difpofe  the  mind  to  contemplation.  If  the  night 
happens  to  be  devoted  not  to  fleep  but  to  travel,  as  the  heat 
of  the  climate  frequently  makes  neceflary,  thofe  who  traverfe 
the  defart,  dreary  and  boundlefs,  without  tree  or  water, 
mountain  or  valley,  muft  neceflarily  be  agreeably  relieved 
from  fuch  a  profped,  by  looking  upward  to  that  chearful 
bnghtne(s,  which  meafures  their  time,  direds  their  courfe, 
and  illumines  their  way. 

The  Jews^  in  their  pafTage  through  the  wildernefs,  fecm 
to  have  caught  the  infedion  of  idolatry  from  the  fame  caufe  ; 
and  Job^  as  th€  ftroogeft  tefi  of  hisini^gilty  to  God,  declares, 
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*^  That  his  heart  had  not  been  fccrctly  inticcd,  nor  had^hia 
mouth  kifled  his  hand,  when  he  beheld  the  fun  as  hejQiinec)^ 
Sor  ihc  moon  walking  in  her  brightnefs.'* 

Upon  the  whole,  however  unconncfted  the  natural  hiftory 
of  a  country  and  its  mythology  may  feem,  even  E^ypt  had 
foinc  objca:s  of  divine  worfhip,  which  Vere  fo  peculiarly 
the  growth  of  its  foil,  that  they  could  never  !>€  tranfplanted, 
iiotwithfianding  the  fondnefs  of  antic^uity  for  all  the  abfur« 
dities  of  that  country. 

As  fuperftitioB  trayelled  northward,  (he  changed  her  garb 
with  her  country,  and  the  delightful  mixture  of  hills  and 
vales,  groves  and  water  in  Greece^  gave  birth  to  Oreades, 
Dryades,  and  Naiades,  with  all  the  varieties  of  that  fanciful 
mythology,  which  only  fuch  a  poet  &s  Hotrur^  in  fuch  a 
/country,  could  have  wrought  into  that  fyftem,  which  the 
poets  of  every  other  nation  have  thought  fi(  to  adopt. 

But  to  return  to  Balbee :  though  its  ruins  ftiike  the  mind 
with  an  air  of  grandeur  beyond  any  thing  extant,  and  are 
an  eminent  proof  of  the  magnificence  of  the  ancient  archi- 
tecture, yet  its  prefent  ftate  is  inconfiderable,  being  but  mean-* 
]y  built  and  poorly  inhabited.     It  lies  on  the  ead  fide  of  a 
well  watered  and  fruitful  valley,  and  i^  furrounded  with'  a 
wall  of  fquare  ftone,  to  the  extent  of  about  a  mile  and  ^ 
half  in  circumference. 
f^rJifi-       PALESTINE  is  the  third  province  or  divifion  of  Syria, 
vtfion  cf   It  is  indifferently  called  Paleftine^  Judea^  the  Hdly  Land^  and 
^r/tf  •       the  Land  of  Canaan,     The  firft  name  was  given  it  on  account 
of  the  PhiJiflineSy  who  poffeffed  a  great  part  of  it;   but  the 
'word  Pakjiint^  commonly  taken  in  a  larger  kv\{fi^  (ignified 
the  whole  Land  of  Canaan^  otherwife  ^called  the  Lc^of  Pro^ 
mifty  becaufe  God  had  promifed  it  to  jibraham'znd  hispofte- 
rity ;  and  in  this  fenfe  it  comprehended  all  the  land  of  yudea^ 
*     on  both  fides  of  the  river  yordan  \  having  the  Mediterranean 
on  the  weft,  Syria  and  Phoenicia  on  the  north,  Jrahia  Z>^- 
.  y^j  on  the  eaft,  and  Peirea  on  the  fouth.     The  name  of 
Judea  was  given  to  it  from  Judahf  whofe  tribe  was  the  chief 
of  the  twelve,  and  poflefled  the  moft  fenile  part  of  the  whole 
land.     The  Chriftians  ftyle  it  by  way  of  excellence,  the 
Holy  Landy  partly  on  account  of  the  fignal  favours  it  had 
received  from  the  Divine  Providence,  who  made  choice  of 
it  for  the  habitation  of  his  holinefs  (in  which  fenfe  the  Jews 
did  alfo  dignify  it  with  that  title)  but  much  more  for  its  be* 
ing  the  fcene  of  Chriji's  birth  and  preaching9  and  in  which 
he  finiihed  the  great  work  of  our  redemption. 
Ju  extent.      Its  extent  is  from  3it  to33.  20.  of  latitude,  and  34. 50.  to 
Ufc.  ^7.  J  5.  of  eaft  longitude  s  fo  that  it  lies  under  the  fourth  and 
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fifcir  climates,  and  its  longeft  day  is  about  fourteen  hours 
and  fifteen  cninutes. 

So  rich  and  fruitful  was  this  once  happy  fpot,  that  it  is  Ancient 
emphatically  ftylcd  in  holv  writ,  a.  land  that  flowcth  vtxth  fertility, 
milk  and  honey ;  a  land  of  brooks  and  wat-  rs ;  oi  fountains 
and  depths  that  fpring  out  of  the  vallies  and  hills ;  a  land 
of  wheat  and  barley ;  of  vines,  figs,  pomegranates;  of  oil, 
olives, and  honey;  a  land  where  was  no  fcarcity  of  any  ' 
thing;  whofe  ftones  were  iron,  and  out  of  whofe  mountains 
they  digged  upbraf's;  all  which  the  Ifraelites  fcund  to  be 
literally  true.  To  thefe  we  may  add  the  excellrnt  temp'-f  a- 
ture  of  its  air,  which  was  never  difturbcd  with  exccflTiye 
heats  or  colds  ;  the  natural  fatnefs  and  fertility  of  its  foii^ ' 
which  neither  required  dunging  nor  manuring,  could  be 
plowed  with  a  (ingle  yoke  of  oxen,  and  fpontaheoufly  pro- 
duced a  great  variety  of  fine  flowers,  herbs,  plants,  and  fruits. 
The  .excellency  of  its  corn  was  fo  fweet  to  the  tafte,  that  ' 
the  bread  of  y^ri^/fm  was  preferred  to  all  others  ;  and  the 
great  plenty  of  it  was  fuch,  that  it  not  only  nourifhed  all  its 
iiumcrous  inhabitants,  but  could  furnifh  other  neighbouring 
kingdoms  with  great  quantities  of  it,  befides  oil  and  other 
of  its  commodities.  It  likewife  abounded  with  pulfe  of  all 
forts,  and  with  fruits  of  all  kinds,  of  exquifite  tade  :  the 
latter  might  in  fome  fenfe  be  called  perpetual,  becaufe  the 
new  buds  appeared  on  the  fame  boughs,  even  before  the  old 
fruit  was  ripe.  Of  thoie  buds  they  made  very  deligntful 
pickles,  and  noble  fweetmeats  of  their  citrons  and  apples  of 
]^uadife^  which  lafl  commonly  hung  by  hundreds  in  a  clufter 
as  large  as  eggs,  and  of  an  excellent  tafle  and  flavour.  Their 
vines  yielded  grapes  three  times;  a.  year,  and  their  beft  wines 
werethofe  that  were  made  about  BethUhem,  They  had  alfo 
great  plenty  of  dates,  melons,  fugar-cane.«,  cotton,  cedar, 
cyprcfs,  and  other  trees  that  produircd  excellent  turpentine 
and  balfams,  befides.  their  fo  much  celebrated  balfam  of 
Gikad. 

At  prefent,  the  grcateft  part  of  this  country  lies  fo  barren  Prffeni 
and  neglefied,  that  except  a  few  figs,  pomegranates,  palm-  harrennefs 
trees,  oranges,  and  fome  vines,  there  remain   no  traces  of  ^whence 
its  ancient  fertility  and  plenty.     If  any  part  is  better  cuX- occafiuned. 
tivated,  it  is  that  which  is, governed  by  Jrabian  princes,  tri- 
butary to  the  grand  fignior ;  but  even  the  belt  of  thefe  come 
fo  vaftly  fliort  of  what  we  read  of  it  when  in  its  flourifhing 
fate,  that  many  of  our  modern  travellers  have  foiwid  their 
faith  much  ftaggered  at  the  fight  of  fo  many  naked   rocks, 
mountains,  precipices,  wildernefles,  barren  and  parched  up 
fluns ;  and  have  thought  it  difficult  to  conceive,  how  fuch 
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z  country,  confidering  its  fniall  extent,  (hould  have  been 
able  to  maintain  fuch  a  prodigious  number  of  people  as  we 
read  were  in  it ;  much  lefs  how  it  could  fupply  other  coun- 
tries with  fuch  quantities  of  proviilons.  But  it  muft  be  con-* 
iidered  tbat  it  was  th^n  inhabited  by  an  induftrious  nation, 
who  improved  every  inch  of  their  land}  that  thofe, naked 
rocks  and  barren  places  were  formerly  covered  with  fruitful 
earth;  tbat  the  .kings  of  it  were  not  above  encouraging  all 
kind  of  agriculture,  even  by  their  own  example,  and  that 
they  had  the  bleiling  of  God  annexed  to  their  endeavours;, 
whereas  now  it  is  inhabited  by  a  poor  negligent  fet  of  pec^e  • 
groaning  under  intolerable  flavery  and  oppreffion,  and  every 
way  difcouraged  from  making  the  bed  of  their  ground,  had 
they  a  lefs  natural  averdon  to  agriculture  than  they  have:  to 
which  we  may  add^  that  there  is  no  forming  any  idea  of  its 
ancient  ftate,  when  under  a  blefEng^  from  its  prefent'  one 
under  a  vifible  curfe  ;  and  if  we  had  no  other,  nor  betta 
authorities,  that  alone  of  the  emfperor  Julian  the  apoflate,  a 
fworn  enemy  to  the  Jews  and  Chriftians,  as  well  as  to  all 
the  facred  books,  would  be  more  than  fufficient  to  reoiove 
all  thofe  difficulties,  who  fpeaks  often  in  his  epiftles  of  the 
perpetuity  as  well  as  quantity  and  excellence  of  the  fruits  of 
JudeUy  and  highly  commends  the  country  for  its  richnefs 
and  fecundity. 

Modern   Pakjlme  is  governed  by  a  begleberg,   whofe 

feat,  as  before  mentioned,  is  at   Damafcus^  and  has  under 

him  feven  fangiacs,  the  firft  for  Damafcus^  the  reft  for  yitu* 

faUm^  Jglum^  Bahura^  Scifaty  Gaza^  and  Naboks. 

Modern  JERUSALEM '\n  its  modern  ftate,  called  by  the  Turks 

JtruJaUm  Cudjembar'uy  and  Cudjcherif^  is  reduced  by  their  oppreffive 

di/'cribed.  tyranny  into  the  condition  of  a  poor  thinly  inhabited  town 

'  of  about  three  miles  at  moft  in  circumference.     It  is  fltuate 

on  a  rocky  mountain,  with  very  fteep  afcents  on  all  fides,    ' 

except  to  the  norih  ;  the  vallies  at  the  bottom  are  deep,  and 

at  fome  dilf ancc  environed  with  hills.     The  foil  is^  for  the 

moft  part  ftony,  yet  affords  corn,  wine  and  olives,  where 

cultivated ;  but  fcarce  any  thing  except  grafs,  h^th,   and 

other  fpontaneous  herbs  and  (hrubs,  which  are  left  to  run  up 

to  feed,  grow  at  a  diftance  from  the  city. 

The  empeior  Adrian^  after  its  deftru(3ion  by  Tltus^  built 
a  new  city  upon  part  of  the  old  one,  and  called  it  A^ia  Ca- 
pitolina  \  and  the  Chriftians,  in  oppojltion  to  the  Jews^  being 
permitted  to  live  in  it,  were  accordingly  in  pofleflion  of  it 
about  500  years.  Towards  the  middle  of  that  epocha  it  was 
rebuilt,  enlarged,  and  adorned  with  many  magnificent  ftruc- 
turss,  by  the  cmprefs  Hdena^  mother  of  Conjhntim  the  Gnaty 
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%fA  bj  birih  a  Britijh  lady.  Her  piety  having  uidiiced  lier 
to  vifit  the  theatre  pf  that  grand  tranfadicuif  the  redemption 
of  the  wcrld>  and  having  found  the  city  running  to  decay 
in  many  places,  {he  caufed  all  the  rubbifh  which  had  been 
baped  on  the  facred  fpots  where  our  Lord  fufl&red  and  was 
buried,  to  he  cleared  away  ;  and,  as  the  hiftoriansof  thofe 
times  relate,  found  the  crois  on  which  he  died,  with  thofe 
of  the  two  thieves  who  were  cruciGed  with  him,  and  a  mi- 
racle ihewed  her  that  of  the  faviour  of  mankind.  The  rub- 
biih  being  thus  removed  from  Mount  Calvary  and  other  fa- 
cred places,  {he  caufed  a  magnificent' church  to  be  built  upon 
it,  fpacious  enough  to  inclofe  them  all. 

This  chufch  is  ftill  (hmding  and  in  good  repair.  Its  >^ 
walls  are  of  flcne,  the  roof  of  cedar^;  the  eafl  end  includes  ^^^^^^ 
Mouftt  Caharjy  and  the  weft  the  holy  fepulchre,  which  is  ^fcrihii^ 
covered  with  a  (lately  cupola,  fupported  by  fixteen  maflive 
columns,  incrufted  with  marble.  The  center^  of  this  ^ome 
is  open  at  the  topjuftover  the  fepulchre;  and  over  the 
bigb  altar  at  the  eaft  end  is  another  cupola :  the  nave  of  the 
cburch  conftitutes  the  choir,  and  in  the  infide  ifles  are  fhewn 
the  places  where  the  moft  reiparkable  paflages  of  our  Lord's 
paffion  were  tranfaded,  together  with  the  tombs  of  Godfrey 
ami  Baldwin^  the  two  iirft  Chriftian  kings  of  Jerufakm,  In 
^  chapel,  after  an  afcent  of  twenty-two  ueps,  is  {hewn  that 
part  of  Mount  Calvary  where  Chrift  was  crucified,  and  the 
very  hole  where  his  crofs  was  fixed.  Here  is  a  fumptuous 
altar  with  three  crofTes,  and  before  it  hang  forty-iix  lamps  . 
of  great  value,  which  are  kept  continually  burning.  Ad- 
joining to  this  is  another  fmall  chapel,  fronting  alfo  the 
body  of  the  church  :  at  theweilendis  that  of  the  fepulchre, 
ivhich  is  hewn  in  that  form  in  the  folid  rock,  and  has  a 
fmall  dome  or  lanthorn  on  the  top,  fupported  by  pillars  of 
porphyry.  The  cloifter  round  the  fepulchre  is  divided  into 
fundry  chapiels  appropriated  to  the  (everal  {e£k$  of  Chriftians 
tb^t  refide  there,  fuch  as  Greeks^  Armenians^  Marouites,  Ja- 
iitiiesj  Copts^  AffyJdines^  Gecrglani^  and  fome  others  ;  and  on 
the  north-weft  ^re  the  apartments  of  the  Latins :  thofe  who 
have  the  care  of  the  church  are  obliged  to  refide  there  con- 
fiaatly,  the  Turks  keeping  the  keys  of  it,  and  not  fufFering 
tbcin  to  go  out,  fo  that  they  are  even  under  a  neceffity  of 
receiving  their  provifions  in  at  a  wicket.  At  Eajier  the 
pilgrims  paying  a  fee,  are  admitted  to  fee  the  ceremony  of 
'  that  feftival  performed.  Great  numbers  of  them  go  in  on 
the  eve  of  Go^d  Friday^  and  continue  there  till  Eajier  Alsnday^ 
That  time  they  employ  in  vifiiing  all  the.  facrc^  places,  3n4 
affifting  at  all  the  religious  c^rsn^a^i^s  performed  in  the-n. 
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This  church  is  the  chief  fupport  of  the  town,  the  whole 
trade  of  the  place  confiding  in  accommodating  the  pilgrims 
with  conveniencies  ;  and  the  fees  which  they  pay  to  the  go- 
vernment for  the  liberty  of  going  into  it,  yield  a  vcrycon- 
liderble  revenue  ;  upon  which  account  the  fangiac  refldes 
here  with  his  officers,  and^foldicrs,  who,  befides  the  ufual 
dues,  frequently  extort  money  from  the  Francifcans,  whofe 
convent  is  the  common  receptacle  of  all  pilgrims,  and  for 
which  they  have  confiderable  allowances  from  the  pope  and 
other  princes,  bcfides  the  prefcnts  thofc  Grangers  ufually 
make  them  at  ih^ir  deparrure, 
Othtr  edi*  BESIDES  this  great  church,  fome  others  and  a  number  of 
^ttu  chapels  were  \)wt  by  the  fame  emprefs  over  thofe  places, 

where  any  remarkable  tranfadtions  had  been  performed,  either 
jn  or  about  the  city  j  as  one  where  Chrift  eat  the  laft  fup- 
,    per,  having  been  fmce  deflroycd,  a  Ti/ri/^mofque  wasere£led 
over  it :    anothet,  where  the  palace  of  Caiaphas  flood,   and 
ivhere  our  faviour  was  bufFetted  and  mocked  ;  and  another 
ac  the  fcpulchrc  of  his  bleflcd  mother  at  Bethlehem.    Thcfe 
are  the  principal;  but  at  the  fouth-eaft  part  of  the  city,  upon 
Mount  Morlah^  there  is  an  edifice  commonly  called  Solomon^ 
TewpUy  ftani^ing  indeed  in  the  place  where  it  anciently  ftood  ; 
but  as  we  are  well  aflured  that  it  was  fo  totally  deftroyed  by 
the  Remans^  according  to  our  Saviour's  prediaion,  that  one 
ftone  was  not  left  up^  n  another,  it  is  not  eafy  to  guefs  by 
whom  this  mock  fabric  was  raifed.     The  entrance  to  ft   is 
at  the  eaft  end  under  an  oAagonal  building,  adorned  with  a 
cupola  roof  and  lanthorn,  and  forward  towards  the  weft  is 
a  fair  direct  ifle,  like  that  of  a  church,  the  whole  furrounded 
with  a  large  fquare  court  walled  on  every  fide.     The  ex- 
tent of  this  place  is  570  common  paces  long,  and  370  broad. 
In  the  mid  ft,   where  ftood  the  Jeivijh  SanSfum  San£iorumy 
there  is  now  a  Turkt/h  mofque,  neither  confiderable  for   i^s 
largenefs  nor  ftru£lure,  though  making  a  ftately  figure  by 
the  advantage  of  its  fituation.     This  fpacious  inclofure  is 
held  in  fuch  veneration  by  the  Turks^  that  a  ftrangcr  cannot 
approach  the  borders  of  it  without  being  in  danger  of  for- 
feiting his  life,  or,  which  is  worfe,  his  religion.     It  lies  on 
the  top  of  the  mount,  qppofite  that  of  Olives^  having  the 
-  valley  of  y^A<7/&^/'^/ between  them;  and  one  may  ftill  dif- 
cern  marks  of  the  immenfe  labour  it  muft  have  coft  to  level 
fuch  a  fpacious  area  upon  fo  ftrong  and  rocky  a  moun- 
tain. 
Pilate's  Near  this  temple  is  the  fangiac's  houfe,    faid  to  have 

Lcu/e,        been  formerly  that  of  Pontius  Pilate^  and  before  the  caftle 
AritcniPy  buiic  by  Herod  the  Great.     Here  arc  fhewn  the 

ftairt 
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ftairs  which  our  Saviour  afcended,  (at  leaft  new  ones 
inftead  of  them  V  for  the  old,  called  Sctfla  Sanila  are  pretended 
to  be  at  Rome)  \  the  window  or  gallery  where  he  was  (hewn 
bj  Pilate  to  hts  implacable  enemies,  wi(h  the  contemptuous 
words,  Behold  the  man  I  The  way  he  pafTed  through  to  the 
place  of  bis  crucifixion,  called  the  Dolorous  way^  the  fpot 
where  he  was  affifted  by  Simon  the  Cyrenian  in  bearing  his 
crofs;  that  where  his  blefled  mother  fainted  away  at  the 
light  of  fo  tragical  a  fpeSaclcy  and  where  a  church  was  for- 
merly built,  but  is  now  gone  to  decay ;  and  that  where  St. 
Veroidca  wiped  the  fweat  off  his  face  with  her  handkerchief, 
which  received  the  impreilion  of  it.  Befides  thefe,  z  great 
many  other  antiquities  are  {hewn  to  0  rangers  in  the  city  and 
its  environs,  particularly  the  valley  of  Jehofaphat  and  Gehiu- 
im,  the  field  of  blood,  that  part  of  the  garden  on  Mount 
Olivet  where  Chrift  prayed  in  his  extreme  agony,  the  place 
where  St.  Peter  denied  him,  and  where  he  wept  for  his 
apoftacy. 

MOi/NT  OLIVET  R^Jids  hezr  the  city  on  the  eaft  15de,  ^^j?""^ 
and  is  reckoned  near  a  mile  in  height.  On  the  fummit  ib  a  ^"^^^' 
chapel  built  over  the  place  of  our  Saviour's  afcenfion,  on  the 
floor  of  which,  in  the  folid  rock,  is  (hewn  the  prim  of  one 
of  his  feet.  The  building  is  but  twelve  feet  in  diameter, 
being  of  a  round  form,  with  a  cupola  fupported  by  pillars  of 
white  inarble,  and  ftill  kept  in  good  repair.  It  was  built  by 
iheemprefs  Helena^  together  wiih  a  {lately  temple  over,  and 
a  monaflery  contiguous  to  it,  hoth  w^ich  are  now  gone  to 
total  decay.  The  city  of  Jerufalem  is  flill  walled  round,  and 
has  an  old  caftle  on  the  wefl  fide  ;  but  neither  are  of  any 
great  {Irength  at  prefent>  whatever  they  might  have  been 
formerly.  * 

BEiHLEHEM-i  a  famed  city  in  its  ancient  ilate,  but  Bethle- 
now  reduced  to  a  forry  village,  is  feated  on  a  hill,  in  a  plea-  hem. 
fant  and  fertile  plain,   about  feven  miles  fouth  from  Jeru^ 
Idem.     It  is  {till  juftly  celebrated  for  having  been  the  place 
of  our  Saviour's  birth,  and  for  the  great  concourfe  of  Chri- 
ftians  who  refort  to  it  for  vifiting  the  humble  grot  and  manger 
where  he  was  laid.     St.  Helena  erected  a  noble  temple  over 
it,  the  roof  of  which  is  cedar,  fi^pported  by  four  ilately  rows 
of  white  marble  pillars,  ten  in  a  row,  and  the  wall  is  faced 
with  the  fame  ftone.     Hebron^  now  called  Elkahil^  the  an-  Kc^fo*** 
cient  feat  of  David  before  he  took  Jerufalem^  {lands  on  a  ridge 
of  mountains,  which  overlook  a  mod  delicious  valley  twenty 
miles  fouth  from  Jerufalem,     The  old  city  is  now  in  ruins, 
but  near  it  is  a  village  wiih  a  handfome  church,  built  by  St. 
Helena^  ^ver  the  cave  wbeie  the  old  patriarchti  were  buried. 

It 
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It  is  now  eotirerted  inte  a  ntofque,  and  held  th  gr^at  vene- 
ration both  by  Turks  and  Chriftian^.  Hebron^  inconfiderable 
as  it  is  in  all  other  refpedh^  is  ftill  the  capital  of  a  diftrift 
dcalled,  '*  The  territory  of  the  friends  of  God,"  and  confift- 
ing  of  about  twenty ■? five  other  villages. 

Besides  the  places  juft  mentioned,  there  are  fcarce  any 
other  of  note  in  PaUftine^  except  Joppa^  now  'Jaffo^  and 
Gaza'y  the  firft,  once  a  famed  city  and  Medtifnaneanpottj 
now  retaining  nothing  of  its  ancient  beauty  biit  it^  charming 
fituation  and  profpefl  ^  and  the  fecond,  frill  remarkable  for 
•many  noble  monuments  of  its  former  grandeur,  fuch  as 
marble  colonades  and  oth^r  fragments  ;  and  burying  places^ 
with  all  the  (ombsof  the  fame  done  curioufly  wrought. 
.  Before  we  conclude  this  article,  it  is  neceflary  to  obfer^ 

^  in  regard  to  Syria  in  general,  that  it  fufFercd  greatly  by 
euaka  in  c*"^u*^cs  »  in  the  year  1759.  The  fpring  of  this  year 
Syria.  ^^  unufually  dry,  the  fummer  temperate,  and  the  autumn, 
though  the  rains  ,came  on  towards  the  end  of  S^ptimber^ 
might  be  efteemed  much  drier  than  in  other  years.  On  the 
morning  of  ]^«M/  10,  a  flight  ihock  of  an  earthquake  ^as 
felt  at  Aleppo^  OSiober  30th,  about  four  in  the  morning  there 
was  a-  pretty  fevere  mock,  which  lafted  fomewhat  more 
than  a  minate,  but  did  no  damage.  In  about  ten  minutes 
after  there  was  a  fecond  (hock,  bat  the  tremulous  motion  was 
lefs  violent,  and  did  not  laft  above  fifteen  feconds.  It  had 
rained  a  little  in  the  preceding  evening,  and  when  the  earth- 
quake happened,  the  weft  wind  blew  frcfh,  the  il^y  was 
cloudy,  and  it  lightened. 

The  fame  fhock  was  felt  at  Damafius^  TripvH^  SeidoHy 
Acra^  and  along  the  coaft  of  Syria ;  and  Damafcta^  Acra^  and 
Seidon,  had  fuirered  fome  injury  from  it.  But  this  was  only 
an  alarm  to  what  happened  on  the  25th  of  November.  The 
morning  had  been  ferene,  fome  clouds  arofe  after  noon,  and 
the  evening  was  remarkably  hazy,  with  little  or  no  wind. 
i\bout  half  an  hour  after  feven  ar  night  the  earthcjiuake  came 
on :  the  motion  at  firft  was  gently  tremulous,  increafing  by 
4  degrees',  rill  the  vibrations  btcame  more  diftinft,  and,  at  the 

fame  time,  fo  ftrong  as  to  (hake  the  walls  of  the  houfes 
with  confiderabk  violence ;  they  again  became  more  gentle, 
and  thus  changed  alternately  feveral  times  during  the&ock, 
which  lafted  in  all  about  tw6  niinutes.  In  about  eight  mi- 
nutes after  this  was  over,  a  flight  (hock  of  a  few  feconds' 
duration  fuccecded.  The  thermometer  at  Aleppo  was  at  50, 
and  the  barometer  flood  at  28-9,  the  mercury  fuffering  no 

«PhUofoph.  Tranfaft.  vol.  51.  part  2.  fbr  the  year  17*60. 
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alteration.    Excepting  a  few  old  walls,  Aleppo  received  no 

freih  marks  of  ruin  ;  none  of  the  oldeft  minorets,  or  fpire^ 

of  the  Tfcr/^i]^  mofques  having  fufFered.     Its  efFedls  at //v- 

/70ci  were mose  formidable,  manyhoufes  having  been  thrown 

down  and  feme  few  people  killed.     Ic  proved  fatal  to  Da- 

mefau'j  one  third  of  the  city  was  thrown  down,  and  fome 

accounts  made  the  lofs    of  the   inhabitants  to  amount  to 

30,000)  but  in  circumftances  «of  fuch  general  horror  and 

confiifion,  little  accuracy  can  be  expeSed,  and  more  ef- 

pccially  from  the  eaftern  difpofition  to  exaggeration.     7r/- 

pJi  fuffcred  rather  more  than  Aleppo ;    three  minorets,  and 

two  or  three  houfes  veere  thrown  down>>  while  the  wails  of 

nambcrs  of  the  houfes  were  rent.-   At  Seidon^  great  part  of 

t^t  Franks  kane,  or  inn,  was  overthrown,  and  Tome  of  the 

Europeam  narrowly  efcaped  with  their  lives.     Acra  and  La^ 

iaIaahtkxcA  little,  befides  rents  in  fome  of  the  walls;    but 

fo/As/,  not  far  from  Acrn^  was  totally  deftroyed,  together 

vifh  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants* 

These  earthquakes  occafioned  a  univerfal  panic  alt  over    . 
&jria\  feveral  other  fht)cks  were  felt  in  December^  and  a  few 
very  flight  ones  in  January  j   fincc  which  time  all  has  been 
quiet, 

C  H  A  P.    IV. 
0/     A  R    A   B    I   A. 

CONTIGUOUS  to  the  provinces  we  have  juft  now  ^^^^^^^  ^f 
defcribed,  lies  Arabia^  the  third  and  hft  divifion  of  the  Arabia, 
weftern  AJiatic  Turkj.     This  country  is  of  very,  confiderable 
I  extent,  reaching  from  13  degrees  to  31  i  of  latitude,  and 
fipom  43.  to  60.  of  eaft  longitude  j  that  is,  22  t  degrees,  or 
1 1350  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and  27  degrees,  or  1620 
:  miles'  from  eaft  to  weft.    Some  modern  geographers  give  it 
I  imuch  greater  extent,  and  others  a  lels  ;   and  coniidering 
jitow  licJe  we  are  acquainted  with   that  country,   it  is  no 
'  vender  if  we  find  fome  difference  amongft  thofe  who  have 
'  written  of  it.     Whatever  its  true  breadth  is,  which  is  com- 
pQted  from  Jodda  on  the  weft,  to  Cape  Rofelda  t>n  the  eaft  ; 
it  is  much  contra£ted  in  the  middle  and  both  ends,  efpecially 
QQ  the  north  fide,  where  it  runs  into  a^  narrow   point  be- 
tween Syria  zni  Palejline^  and  Diarbeck.    Arabia  lies  between 
fc  fecond,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth   climates;    fo  that  their  ^'**^^* 
Vmgeftday  in  the  fouth  is  about  fourteen  hours  and  a  half, 
lodin  the  n^rch  eighteen  hours  and  a  half.    This  vaft  dif- 
ference 
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ference  of  climates,  joined  to  the  nature  of  the  foil  in  many 
parts  of  it,  mak.ts  the  country 'to  be  moftly  barren^  hot*  and 
dry ;  to  arFord  but  little  fuftenance  to  man  or  beaft,  and  con- 
fequently  to  be  but  thinly  inhabited.  Such  as  it  is,  it  h 
bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  Arabian  or  Perjian  Rulph,  and 
part  of  the  Arabian  Tea  ;  on  the  weft  by  the  Red  Seai  on  the 
no  ah  by  Palrjline  and  Syria  Proper^  and  on  the  fouth  by  part 
of  the  main  ocean.  < 
Whence  This  country  has  all  along  preferved  its  ancient  naoi^ 
ibe  name  among  mod  nations  ;  but  v/hcn  it  had  it  is  not  agreed.  Some 
2^ Arabia,  derive  it  fi  om  the  Hebrew  ♦inV  Harabi\  which  fignifies  a 
robber  or  iicc-booter,  as  that  nation  is  known  to  have  always 
been  -,  others  from  another  fignification  of  that  Hebrew 
word  implying  mixture,  or  a  mixt-^multitude,  which  fenfe  is 
jio  lefs  a^realilc  to  their  chara^^ler;  for  there  is  no  room  to 
doubt  but  that  they  have  been  much  intermingled  with  other 
naiions,  and  are  accordingly  ftylcd  by  the  prophet ''y/rr- 
miah^  the  mixed  people  that  dwell  in  the  wildernefs.  i  hey 
wtic  a^ain  mingled  with  the  SaracenSy  whofe  name  imports 
both  a  thief  and  inhabitant  of  the  defert ;  to  fay  nothing  of 
thofe  CanaaniteSy  who  likewife  incorporated  with  them  on 
bein^  driven  out  of  their  country  by  the  Ifraelites, 

This  country,  though  fo  very  large  and  remote,  iaf  per- 
haps the  beft  dcfcribed  by  ancient  geographers  of  any  in  AJia^ 
which  is  the  n>ore  remarkable,  as  its  inhabitants  are  not 
known  to  have  made  any  figure  in  the  world,  till  the  de- 
cl'ni  of  the  Roman  en  pirc,  when  Heraclius^  then  emperor  of 
tlie  eaft,  made  ufe  of  them  againft  the  Perjiam^  and  formed 
them  to  military  difciplme,  of  which   they   appear  to  have 
been  qui  e  ignorant  till   then.     The  whole  country  is  by 
Diwfion    both  ancients  and  moderns  divided  into,   i.  Arabia  Deferta^ 
£^ Arabia,  or  Defert.     2»  Arabia  Petraa^  or  Stony,     3,  Arabia  Feiixy  or 
Happy,     Joined  together,  they  make  the  largeft  peninfula 
in  the  known  world,  and  under  fome  of  the  hotteft  climates 
of  it>  part  being  under  the  Torrid-zone,  and  the  Tropic  of 
Air  and    Cancer  pafling  over  Arabia  Felix.     The  air  on  the  northern 
y*'V.  part  is  vaftly  hot  during  the  fix  fummcr  months,  the  Iky  be- 

ing feldom  or  ever  overcaft  with  clouds  ;  but  on  the  fouthern 
it  is  much  moie  temperate,  being  qualified  with  refrefhing 
dews,  w.iich  fall  aim6(l  everv  ni^ht  in  great  abundance* 
The  very  na-ncs  of  the  three  ArabiaSy  as  lying  between  the 
fccond  and  fith  cliinates,  fiitfi  icntly  declare  the  nature 
of  their  foil ;  rhv  n  >  rhern  b.-ing  extremely  barren,  and  in- 
cumbied  with  hu^e  fornii  v.blc  rocks,  the  other  overfpread 

•    ^  Chap,  XXV.   24r 
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with  vafl  mountains  of  fand :  but  the  fouthern,  6eCcrvti\y 
filled  the  Ifappyyh  bleflcd  with  an  excellent  foil  ,  and  is  ex- 
traordinary fertile  in  many  places.  Yet,  upon  the  whole,  the 
country  is  but  j)oorly  watered,  having  very  few  fountains, 
fprings,  or  rivers»  and  thefe  fmall  and  (hallow,  and  very  little 
rain,  or  any  other  moiftening  to  the  land  than  the  dews  juft 
mentioned :  and,  though  a  little  is  fufficient  to  fatisfy  na- 
ture, yet  the  far  greater  part  of  the  country  does  not  yield 
enough  for  its  fupporti  the  bed  of  it  is  found  about  the  fea- 
coafls,  and  along  the  banks  of  rivers,  which  are  confequently 
better  inhabited  j  but  here  even  they  arc  obliged  to  hold 
noft  of  their  markets  in  the  night,  by  reafon  of  the  excef- 
five  beat  of  the  day. 

The  produft  of  Arabia  is  aloes,  caflia,  fpikenard,  frank*  FroiuQ^ 
incenfe,  myrrh,  manna,  and  other  valuable  gums;  cinnamon, 
pepper,  cardamum,  dates,  oranges,  lemons,  pomegranates, 
£gs,  and  other  fruits ;  honey  and  wax  in  plenty ;  and  in 
their  feas  they  have  great  quantities  of  the  beft  coral  and 
pearls.  Among  other  domeftic  animals  in  this  country,  the 
camels,  (C)  which  it  breeds  in  great  numbers,  are  of  fingular 
life  for  carriage,  efpecially  for  the  caravans,  and  feem  pur- 
pofely  created  by  divine  providence  for  this  dry  and   fultry 


(C)  There  are  four  forts  of 
camels,  which  are  thus  ditlin- 
guiihed:  the  Turkman  camel, 
^^Arab  camel,  the  dromedary, 
aod  the  camel  with  two  bunches 
OQ  his  back. 

The  Turkman  camel  is  much 
ftronger,  larger,  more  hairy, 
and  of  a  darker  colour  than  the 
others.  Its  common  load  is 
800  weight,  but  it  fometimes 
carries  much  more.  This  ani- 
mal cannot  bear  heat^  and  is 
therefore  never  worked  in  June^ 
Jufyt  or  Auguft^ 

The  Arab  camel  (eldom  caf- 
nes  above  50ov/e:ght,  but  can 
endure  heat,  and  will  fubiift  on 
the  dry  thiftles  and  other  plants 
which  it  picks  up  in  the  defarcs 
as  it  goes  along  with  its  burden. 
Some  have  been  known  to  tra- 
vel fifteen  days  without  water; 
bat  if  they  arc  fufFered  to  drink 
a*  moch  as  they  will  after  fuch 
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an  abftinence,  it  is  great  odds 
that  the  quantity  will  kill  them. 

The  dromedary  is  only  a 
high  breed  of  the  Arab  camel, 
from  which  it  differs  only  in 
being  of  a  lighter  colour  and 
more  elegant  make,  except  that 
inftead  of  the  folemn  walk  CJ 
which  theothers  areaccuftomed» 
it  paces  and  will  go  as  far  in 
one  day  as  they  will  go  ju 
three. 

The  camel  of  two   bunches 
is  of  the  Ferftan  breed,  and  dif- 
fers only  in  this  fmgle  particu- 
lar from  the  Arab  camel.    The 
great  ftrength  of  thefe  creatures, 
and  their  ufcfulnefs  as  beads  of 
burden,  has  probably  concurred 
with  other  caufcs  to  prevent  the 
ufe  of  wheel  carriages   in  mofl 
parts  oiAjia^  for  few  are  found, 
except  a  clumfy  machine   ufed 
to  bring  large  Hones  from  the 
quarries. 

F  foil, 
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foil,  which  a(R>rds  no  water  in  many  days  travelling.     This 
creature  is  fo  formed  and  fupplied  by  nature,  that  it  can 
throw  up  the  liquids  of  its  ftomach  into  iis  throat,  fo  that 
during  three  days  it  requires  no  water,  and  c!in  even  fubfift 
a  whole  fortnight  without  any.     The  camels  ufually  carry 
600  weight  upon  their  backs,  which  need  never  be  taken  o(F 
during  the  whole  journey ;    for  they  naturally  kneel  down 
to  reft,  and  in  due  time  rife  with  their  load.     Here  are  alfo 
horfes  and  very  fleet,  but  fmall  and  ill  (haped,  ufed  mofily 
by  thofe  jtrabi  who  live  upon  fpoil  and  robbery. 
Complex*      The  Arabs  in  general  are  of  a  fwarthy  complexion,  mean 
ion  and     ftature,  raw-boned,  and  \tTy  fwift  of  foot  j  their  voices  are 
cbaraStY   effeminate  as  well  as  their  temper  \  they  have  no  fettled  ha- 
'^k      *   bitations,  except  thofe  that  live  on  the  fca-coafts,  but  rove 
Ai^bs.       fj.Qjjj  pj^j.g  (Q  place,  fleeping  under  tents,  which  they  pitch 
at  night,  wherever  their  conveniency  or  fancy  leads  them. 
'  Ammmnm  MarceUinuSy  a  judicious  Roman  author,  gives  us 
thcfollowingchara£tcrof  them.     ^' They  are  a  people  whom 
we  are  neither  to  wiQi  for  our  friends  nor  our  enemies  ^  a 
roartial   people  half  naked,  clad  as  far  as  thie   groin  witlv 
painted  cafibcks,  ranging  up  and  down  on  camels  and  fwifc 
horfes,  as  well  in  peace  as  in  troublefome  times.    They  are 
neither  ufed  to  plow,  plant,  nor  till  the  ground,  but  wander 
from  place  to  place  without  either  houfe  or  homc^  or  any 
conftant  habitation.    They  neither  are  governed  by  any  laws, 
nor  can  brook  any  reftraint.     They  cannot  even  endure  to 
be  long  confined  to  the  fame  foil  and  climate  ;  their  mannet 
of  living  being  always  fleeting  like  ravenous  kites,   who 
fnatch  up  their  prey  in  their  flight,  but  never  tarry  if  it  re- 
quires any  time  to  carry  it  off.      Their  food  is  commonly 
fuch  venifon  and  fowls  as  they  catch,  or  milk,  or  fuch  herbs 
as  fall  in  their  way,  knowing  nothing  either  of  corn  or 
wine.     Their  wives  they  only  hire  for  a  time;  who,  though 
for  a  (hew  of  matrimony,  they  prefent  their  hufbands  wich 
a  fpear  and  tent,  yet  can  eafily  part  with  them  whenever 
they  pleafe.     Both  fexes  are  exceflively  addi£led  to  luft^  the 
-women  as  roving  as  the  men,  married  in  one  place,  and 
brought  to  bed  in  another,  leave  their  children  where  they 
fall,   without  any  farther  care  of  them."'    This  charailcr 
exa£ily  tallies  with  their  prefent,  as  may  appear  from  the 
relations  of  thofe  travellers  who  have  had  an  occafion  to  vific 
tht5  country,  or  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  their  hands.     All 
are  unanimous  in  reprefenting  them  as  a  rude  and  rapacious 
crew,  ftrolling  about  in  droves,  conflantly  watching  after 
their  prey,  catching  at  all  that  comes  within   their  reacb> 
fly  and  filent,  falling  upon  you  before  you  are  aware,  and 
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Jeeing  before  you  can  think  of  purfuing ;  fparing  neither 
life  nor  any  thing  that  falls  in  their  way,  but  plundering 
whole  countries, and  caravans,  and  murdering  ail  that  make 
licad  to  refift.  ' 

The  Tttrksj  however,  who  have  fubducd  the  greater  part 

of  them,   exert  freauently  their  utmofl  to  keep  them  in 

awe.    But  though  Arabia  is  reckoned  under  their  govern- 

meat,  it  may  notwichftanding  be  more  properly  faid  to  be 

ntber  under  their  proteflion  than  dependence.     The  chcrif 

cfMecca^  reputed  a  defcendantof  ^^^^/nm^^,  isftilipofleiTed 

of  very  large  dominions  ;*  and  a  number  of  other  Arabiari 

princes  hold  themfelves  independent.     Thofe  in  Arabia  Felix 

are  indeed  kept  under  fome  reftraint  by  the  Turkijh  gallics 

on  the  Rid  Sca^  but  the  reft  are  left  to  range  on  the  moun- 

taindbs  parts ;    fome  in  the  defarts  of  Lybia  and  Thebais^ 

others  in  the  frontiers  of  Idumea^  Syria^  and  Paleftine.,  Thefe 

the  Turkijh  bafhas  do  what  they  can  to  fupprels,  and  often 

cut  ofF  fuch  as  fall  into  their  hands.     But  multitudes  ftill 

fubfift  there,  by  retiring  into  the   mountains  and  defarts, 

where  no  army  can  come  at  them.     Some  nearer  Syria  area 

litde  mbre* orderly,  and  feek  a  livelihood  by  the  making  of 

?>t-alh  ;  they  are  Mohammedans^  of  the  fedl  of  Abulma%ar. 
he  reft,  more  out  of  reach,  being  fupplied  by  Ferfia  with 
powder  and  fire-arms,  are  the  moft  formidable  and  mif- 
chievous  to  the  lurks.  Thofe  on  the  borders  of  E^ypt  are 
the  pooreft  and  moft  miferable,  except  fome  few  to  whom 
the  Turks  give  lands,  to  defend  the  frontiers  againft  the  reft. 
The  grand  fignor  keeps  generally  30,000  men  in  pay  to  de- 
fend the  pilgrims  that  go  to  Mecca  and  Medina,  and  the 
Qnivans  againft  the  Arabs  -,  and  for  the  fame  purpofe,  makes 
very  confiderable  prefcnts  to  the  cherif  of  Mecca^  the  great- 
eft  of  all  the  Arabian  independent  princes :  but  notwith- 
ftanding  all  thefe  precautions,  they  often  boldly  ail'ail  the 
caravans,  and  it  is  not  long  fince  they  cat  oiFone  of  no  lefs 
than  7000  pilgrims,  who  were  on  their  return  from  per- 
forming their  devotions  at  the  tombs  of  their  prophets. 

Though  the  far  greater  number  of  the  Arabs  are  in  ef-  j  ^/^/^/ 
itSt  guilty  of  the  immoral  practices  attributed  to  them;  yety^r/  0/ 
many  of  them  ftiew  the  reverfe  in  their  condu£):  of  life,  ef-  Arabs. 
pecialiy  fuch  as  live  in  towns,  and  apply  themfelves  to  trade 
and  commerce,  to  arts  #nd  fciences,  in  which  they  gene- 
rally excel.    This  is  more  particularly  true  with  refpe<S^  to 
the  ancient  Arabs^  whofe  extraordinary  performances  in  phy- 
ikk,  aftronomy,  and  mathematics,  fticw  them  to  have  been 
men  of  great  genius  and  application.     They  are  even  to  this 
day  allowed  to  be  very  ingenious,  fufetile,  witty,  generous, 
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and  great  admirers  of  poetry  and  eloquence ;  though,  on  the 
other  hand,  reckoned  very  fuperfticious  and  vindiaivc 
And,  as  to  their  living  upon  plunder,  thofe  that  reckon  them- 
felves  the  immediate  descendants  of  IJhmael^  arc  fo  far  from 
difowning  or  being  alhamed  of  it,  that  they  repute  them- 
felves  the  only  nation  entitled  to  that  way  of  living;  becaufe 
Abraham^  the  father  of  their  progenitor,  is  recorded  to  have 
f«nt  him  away  without  any  portion,  from  which  they  infer 
that  he  left  him  the  whole  world  to  range  in  at  pfeafure. 
Wc  muft  not,  however,  forget  that  the  (D)  figures  wc  life 


(D)  The  following  letters  on 
the  Arabic  numerals,  may  not 
he  unacceptable  to  the  curious 

reader.  • 

Letter  from  Mr.  Amis^  fecrc- 
tary  to  the  fcciety  of  aotiqua- 
rians  in  London^  to  Dr.  Be'vii ; 
in  which  were  inclofed  feme  an- 
cient dates  found  in  the  pulling 
down  part  of  London-bridge  in 
1758. 

S  I  R, 

<<  I  had  about  two  years  ago, 
in  feme  remarks  on  a  date  found 
among  the  rubbifh  in  taking 
down  the  Elack-fwan  inn  in 
BoUorn^  given  my  opinion, 
that  our  numerical  characters 
were  firft  brought  into  England 
at  the  return  of /J/Vi&tfr^  I.  from 
the  holy  wars,  (i)  and  that  pro- 
bably our  people  had  learned 
them  among  the  Saracens ;  but 
that  it  was  fome  time  after  this 
tdat  they  were  received  among 
us,  or  our  people  were  con- 
vinced of  their  utility. 

Now  having  looked  further 
into  this  matter,  I  continue  flill 
of  the  fame  mind,  and  would 
willingly  be  informed  from  you 
how  early  the  charafters  were 
introduced  into  aftronomital 
manufcripts  in  England^  as  I 
know  you  mud  have  (ought 
after  fuck  in  the  libraries :   for 


how  aftronomers  could  carry  on 
their  calculations  in  the  Romam 
way  of  notation,  I  am  sot  able 
to  conceive. 

The  Arabians  and  PtrJUmt 
are  faid  to  have  had  thefe  cha* 
raders  many  ages  ago ;  and  it 
is. certain  they  are  to  be  met 
with  in  Arabic  books  of  great 
.antiquity  ;  but  then  it  is  held, 
that  they  had  them  from  the 
more  eaftern  nations :  perhaps 
fome  of  your  foreign  correlpon- 
dents  jT>ay  be  able  to  clear  up 
thi^  point. 

1  (hewed  youand  Sir  Bans  Sfoame 
a  little  manufcript  of  recipe^ 
in  phyfic,  wherein  there  arc  a- 
bundance  of  numeral  charac* 
ters  for  expreifing  the  fubdi* 
vifions  of  weights,  ufed  about 
the  time  of  Henry,  III.  Th« 
marks  are  fo  odd  and  many, 
that  I  cannot  reprefcnt  them 
without  a  copper-pTate,  as  we 
have  no  type  or  letter  to  ex- 
hibit them  withal.  One  thing 
is  very  fingular,  that  when 
their  number  went  beyond  ten, 
they  were  obliged  to  pat  ^he 
Roman  numerals  over  them»  to 
ihew  |heir  power  and  value^  as 
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(i)  He  came  bsck  t$  England  in*tit^ 


Soon 
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in  aridimetic  are  not  only  allowed  to  have  been  invented  by 
them,  but  do  afhially  retain  their  afncient  form ;  and,  if  we 
may  believe  the  Poriuguefe^  who  traded  with  them,  feveral  of 
their  princes  have  fine  libraries,  with  many  Greek  and  Latin 
authors  compleat,  of  which  we  have  only  fragments. 

The 
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Soon  after,  or  about  this  time* 
tbey  changed  the  Arabic  five» 
0,  to  q  or  q,  or  drew  a  ftroke 
through  it  thas,  0,  or  ^.  The 
invention  of  printing  finally 
fettled  their  forni»  as  they  have 
xtmained  ever  fince* 

The  earl ie ft  date  in  Arabia 
charaders  that  I  have  met  with 
here,  was  pabliihed  in  quarto, 
b  the  year  1734^  by  my  late 
worthy  friend  Mr.  Dc^id  Ca^ 
fif,  among  150  (pecimens  of 
rarioas  xnanners  of  writing 
(fogie  few  of  which  are  ftill  to 
bedifpofed  of  by  his  widow) 
is  1797,  (2)  which  fon>e  read 
'one  thoufand  two  hundred 
rincty-fcvcn',  from  the  fimili- 
Cpdeof  the  laft  figure,  to  our 
prefent  7,  though  I  think  it 
like  enough  totheiecond  figure 
to  fiand  for  '  one  thoufand  two 
handred'  ninety-two*. 

Some  will  have  it  th^  the 
Mifirj  brought  the  Araiic  Agures 
into  Spai/f  and  Portugal,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, when  they  over-run  thofe 
countries,  from  whence  we 
learned  them ;  this  I  think  too 
hr  back,  as  we  had  then  but 
little  commerce ;  befides,  had 
it  been  fo,  we  (hould  have  met 
with  them  frequently  in  ma- 
nnfcnpts  of  ancienter  time^than 
vedo;  however,  this  I  chufe 
10  fubmit  to  your  judgment, 
and  am. 

Sir,  yours*  -^c." 


Dr.  Be<vis*s  anfwer  to  the  fore- 
going. 

Dear  Sir, 

<«  I  am  fo  little  verfed  in 
matters  of  antiquity,  that  I  do 
not  know  to  whom  you  could 
have  applied  lefs  qualified  to 
give  you  fatisfadijon  than  my* 
felf.  AM  I  can  fay  is,  that  it 
it  feems  to  me  probable  enough 
that  king  Rkbard*s  return  from 
*  the  Eaft  might  bring  us  the 
firfl  notice  of  the  Indian  or 
Arabic  numerals;  I  always 
thought  the  proofs  Dr.  fTaUi^ 
alledges  for  their  much  greater 
antiquity  among  us,  too  pre- 
carious to  be  relied  upon ;  and 
I  find  that  far  better  judges  are 
of  the  fame  opinion.  Theoldeft 
manfucript  1  can  remember  to 
have  (cen,  penned  in  England^ 
where  thefe  charadVers  are  ufed, 
was  in  the  library  of  the  late 
miliam  Jones,  Efq;  F.  R.  S. 
and,  I  fuppofe,  pafled  after  his 
death,  with  his  whole  moft 
valuable  colleftion  of  mathe- 
matical books,  into  the  hands 
of  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield :  it  is 
a  larg^e  folio,  written  by  Richard 
Wallingfordy  monk,  and  after- 
wards abbot  of  St.  AlbanSy  fi- 
nilhcd  in  1326,  and  intituled 
Albion,  confifting  of  aftrono- 
roxcal  canons  or  rules,  and 
tables  ;  the  figures  oi  four  and 
fnfe  being  very  like  thofe  you 
have  fpccified  in.  your  letter. 
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Language.  The  vulgar  language  ufed  in  the  xhr^t^  Jrabias  is  the 
Arabefquty  or  corrupt  Arabic^  which  is  alfo  fpoken  with  fomc 
variation  of  dialed  over  a  great  part  of  the  eaftern  countries. 
The  true  ancient  Arabic  is  a  dialed  of  the  Hebrew^  and 
efteemed  as  very  ncceflary  for  underftanding  the  Old  Tcfta- 
>  meiK :  it  is  not  commonly  fpoke,  but  taught  in  fcbools,  as 

Greek 


After  all,  perhaps  the  Ara- 
Hans  themfelvcs  were  not  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  ufe 
.,    of  the  characters  in  qaeftion, 
above  a  century  or  two  before 
Richar/Ps  return  ;  in  fupport  of 
which  conje^ure  of  mine,  J  will 
ofFer  one  plain  fad  to  your  con- 
fideration.      We  have  in   the 
Bodleian  library  an  Arabic  ma- 
nufcript  o^  IbnTouniSf  a  famoi^s 
stflronomer,  who  flourihed  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, as  we  knov^  from  his  oh- 
fervations  of  fome  eclipfes  near 
Cairo,  recorded  inanothermanu- 
fcriptof  his,  brought  into  Europe 
hy  Coitus,  and  depofited  in  the 
public  library  at  Ley  den.     All 
the  numerals  employed  in   the 
Oxford  book,   as   our  learned 
friend  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cojlard  af- 
fures  me,  who  collated  it  at  my 
rcqucil,  are  the  Arabic  figures  ; 
andp  what  is  very  remarkable, 
wherever  any  number   is   ex- 
preiled  by  them,  it  is  immedi- 
ately after  explained  in  words 
a.t  length ;  thus,  if  123  is   fet 
down,  *'  one  hundred   twenty 
and    three"  immediately  fol- 
lows* 


Yours,  &c. 


I. 


II. 


Account  and  reprefentation  of  tbt 
ancient  in/criptions  before  mese- 
tioned. 

Thefe  old  dates,  as  has  been 
faid,  were  found  in  pulling 
down  part  of  London  bridge,  iii 
order  to  its  repair,  in  the  year 

N^.  I.  is  Anno  Domini  I447f 
the  ftone  9}  inches  deep,  and 
i6i  inches  wide^  the  letter; 
raifed. 

N^-  n.  isAnn9  Domini  1509, 
the  flone  10  inches  deep,  an<l 
13^  inches  wide.  The  final 
chara£ler  fuppofed  to  be  the 
old  mark  for  Soutb<wari, 

N^.  III.  is  Anno  Domini  1514^ 
the  (lone  9  J  inches  deep,  arid 
Hi  inches  wide.  The  marks 
between  which  the  date  is  in- 
clofcd,  are  fuppofed  to  be  Sir 
Roger  AchilefSf  lord  mayor  of 
London  in  1 5 1 1 >  and,  in  1 5 14, 
fcnior  alderman,  perhaps  of 
Bridgeivard. 

It  is  like  they  were  laid 'in 
at  three  fcveral  repairs,  in  the 
years  fpecHied  by  their  refpcc- 
live  dates.  They  are  all  as 
frelh  as  if  new  cut,  and  then 
in  the  poffeflion  of  Mr.  Hudfcn^ 
the  bridge  mailer .. 


III. 
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GrtekiT\A  Latin  among  us,  and  this  is  the  language  only  of 
the  learned^  and  that  which  the  Mohammedans  in  general 
have  adopted  for  their  worfhip. 

Christianity  was  lirft  preached  in  Arabia  hy  St.  P^^^RtJhion. 
and  fome  others  of  his  eminent  difciples,  fo  that  it  received 
tbc light  of  the  gofpel  from  the  earlicft  time;  bu|  this  light 
in  many  parts  was  much  clouded,  if  not  totally  eclipfed, 
long  before  the  grand  impbftor  Mohammed  appeared,  whofe 
irligion  the  Arabs  foon  embraced  as  moft  fu liable  to  their 
wicked  inclinations. 

The  barrennefs  of  the  adjoinipg  parts  oi  Arabia  to  the  Arabia 
neighbouring  countries,  may  be  a  natural  reafon  why  it  was  »''"'* ^**- 
ncvcr  conquered  ;  otherwife  the   fpices,   balm,  gums,  ancl?*^'"'^' 
other  valuable  produces  of  Arabia  Felix^  which  they  were  all 
fuffidently  acquainted  with,  muft  undoubtedly  have  tempted 
fome  of  them  ro  have  made  a  conqueft  of  it.     Mohammed^ 
by  broaching  his  new  religion,  laid   the  foundation,  for  a 
new  monarchy  among   the  Arabs^   who  befo'^e  had   (lood 
under  their  own  government,  divided  into  many  kingdom?, 
dates,  and  tribes  ;  and  fmce  this  memorable  epoch,  his  re*- 
ligion  found  fo  many  admirers,  that  it  fpread  itfelf  over  the 
greateft  part  of  Afia  and  Africa^  and  even  over  fome  con-  ^f^^ 
fiderable  provinces  of  Europe:  for  they  were  his  difciples  who  V^        ^ 
conquered  and  founded  the  four  great  monarchies   or  em-  j         .7 
pires  o^Turkeyy  Perfia  Morocco^  and  /Vz,  and  the  great  nio-    ■  ^ 
gul,  to  fay  nothing  of  the  feveral  countries  they  hold  in  India^ 
in  all  which  Mohammedanifm  is  univerfally  profefled. 

MOHAMMED  was  a  perfon  of  obfcure  birth  and  vatzn  jiccount  of 
fortune,  but  having  had  the  good  luck  to  get  into  the  fer-  Moham- 
vice  of  a  wealthy  merchant  of  il/^rr^,  and  after  his  death,  med /ziri/ 
into  the  favour  of  his  widow,  fo  far  as  to  be  accepted  of  fox  his  ^r«- 
hcr  fccond  hufband,  he  faw  himfclf  at  once  fccured  in  the^^^^'*!"'- 
poflTeffion  of  a  plentiful  eftate,  which  for  fome  years  he  im- 
proved by  the  advantages  of  a  confiderable  traffick.   Having 
had  little  or  no  education,  he  was  confequently  very  illiterate. 
Hut  fo  far  compenfdted  that  defeft  by  his  fubtile  and  afpiring 
genius,  or  rather  immoderate  ambition,  that  he  quickly  grew 
into  the  reputation  of  a  prophet  and  law-giver.     It  is  faid, 
that  the  falling  ilcknefs    he  was  fiibjeft  to,  did,  in  a  great 
roeafure  facilitate  his  defign,^by  pretending  it  to  be  fuper- 
natural,  or  rather  fits  of  divine  tranfports,  wherein  his  foul 
was  wafted  up  to  heaven,  and  converfed  with  the  deity.     A 
monk  named  Sergius^  baniflied  his  country  for  Ncjiorianifmy 
and  a  perfon  of  more  learning  than  honefty,  became  inti- 
nfatcly  acquainted  with  him,  and  by  the  help  of  a  rencgado 
7^a',ai5ftcd  hia  in  forming  his  new  religion,  which  became 
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thus  a  motley  mixture  of  Jrianifm,  Judaifm^  and  Gentiltfmi 
yet  fo  artfully  contrived,  that  it  had  the  appearance  of  a  new 
religion,  not  fo  much  founded  upon,  as  levelled  againft  the 
other  three. 

The  ground-work  of  this  pretended  revelation  was,  that 
the  Pagans  were  miferably  corrupted  by  their  polytheifm  and 
idolatries ;  that  the  Jtivs^  inilead  of  keeping,  having  per- 
verted the  law  oi  Mofes^  God  fent  them  his  next  great  pro- 
phet yWttJ,  to  enforce  the  true  obfcrvance  of  the  Mofaic  law, 
and  to  inftruA  them  in  a  more  fublime  do£trine  y    and  that 
the  Chrifiians  having  corrupted  the  dodrine  of  J^fus  Chrijlj 
which  had  alfo  been   rejedled  by  the  Jews^  God  had  now    J 
fent  his  laft  and  greateft  prophet  Mohammed  with  a  neW  and 
more  excellent  law,  which  he  was  to  enforce  the  accept- 
ance and  obfervation  of,  not  by  miracles,  as  Jefui  and  Mofu    j 
had  done,  but  by  the  power  of  the  fword.     Thus,  by  ac- 
knowledging Mojes  to  be  a  prophet  and  lawgiver,  lie  en- 
deavoured to  gain  the  Jews ;  by  granting  Jefus  Chrijl  to  be 
a  greater  prophet,  which  was  almoft  all  that  the  Arians  al- 
lowed him  to  be,  he  was  likely  to  make  profelytes  of  many 
of  them;  and  by  declaring  peremptorily  agaiiift  Pagan   ido« 
latry  and  the  ufe  of  images  in  Chriftian  churches,  he  ob- 
liged the  Iconoclajisy  who  with  the  Arians  had  been  expelled 
the  Roman  empire,  and  were  become  very  numerous  and  tur- 
bulent in  Arabia.     In  another  point  of  view  and  of  fingular 
confequence,  by  allowing  polygamy,  with  other  carnal  irre- 
gularities and  gratifications,  and  by  promifing  a  profufion 
of  the  fame  pleafures  in  his  paradife,  he  captivated  the  liber-  * 
tines  and  effeminate,  infomuch  that  he  found  the  number 
of  his  difciples  and  adherents  to  increafe  much  beyond   his 
expectation,  though  his  principal  dependance  was  upon  his 
lafi  and  moil  cogent  motive,  the  fword,  as  it  muft  force  into 
his  religion   effectually  thofe  whom  the  other  means  could 
be  only  a  kind  invitation  to.      And   indeed,  he  not  only 
made  ufe  of  this  laft  expedient  himfelf  whenever  the  others 
failed,  but  alfo  flrlCUy  enjoined  it  to  all  his  votaries  and  fol-  | 
lowers,  promifmg  to  all  thofe  who  (hould  lofe  their  lives  in 
that  fervice,  a  moft  fpecial  kind  of  beatitude  in  the  other 
world,  and  fuch  as  could  not  but  infpire  their  hearts  with  s 
more  than  ordinary  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  his  doc- 
trine. 

Th5  ma^iftrates  of  Mecca  were,  however,  fo  furpnzed 
and  alarmea  at  the  more  than  ordinary  fuccefs  of  this  bold 
pretender,  that  they  iflued  out  an  order  for  having  him  ap- 
prehended 5  but  he  having  timely  notice  of  it,  fled  to  Alidin^^ 
k(?fore  it  took  efTcCl,  and  there  propagated  his  duClrii^e  with 
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iuch  fiirprizbg  eafe  suid  celerity,  that  it  (bo(i  fyxtzi  itfelf 
onali  fides.  It  happened  about  that  time  that  the  Saracens^  • 
who  had  fcrved  the  Chriftian  emperors  in  fome  of  their 
wars  againfi  the  Ptrftam^  and  did  not  think  themfelves  Tuf- 
ficiently  rewarded,  grew  to  fuch  a  height  of  difcontent,  that 
having  furprized  Damafcui^  they  made  it  the  feat  of  their 
government  for  fcveral  centuries.  Thefe  afterwards  readily 
fell  in  with  Mohammed*^  doctrine,  as  moft  fuit^bie  to  their 
licentious  way  of  living,  and  made  him  emperor  of  Arabia. 

AfOHJMMED  thus  rMed  and  fupported,  took  uponhiin 
the  title  of  cberif  or  caliph,  which  fig^ifies  both  a  prince  and 
high-prieft.  Others  fay»  this  title  was  notafllimyed  by  him^ 
but  by  his  fucceffor.  6e  that  as  it  may,  this  new  monarch 
began  his  reign  in  622,  and  had  not  only  ftrongly  eftabli(bed 
bis  throne,  but  greatly  enlarged  his  dominions  before  bis 
death,  which  happened  ten  years  after,  in  632. 

The  {hort  reign  of  two  years  of  his  fucceiTor  Ubabezer^  Moham- 
did  not  permit  him  to  make  any  great  conauefts  j    but  the  n>^'*A'' 
next,  called  Omar^  fubdued  Perfta^  ^gjp^y  Padfiine^  and  part  ^^'''* 
of  ^fria  and  Mefopoiamta,    Omar  was  fucceeded  by  Ofman^ 
who  added  Barbary  to  his  other  dominiotis,  and  raifea  that 
empire  to  the  greateft  height  it  ever  arrived  to  in  that  fuc- 
ceffion ;  for  about  this  time  they  began  to  fall  into  parties 
and  difientions,  Haliy  Mohammed's  kmfman,  claimed  the  go- 
vernment, and  after  fome  hard  ftruggjcs  obtained  it,  but  was 
ihortly  after  murdered  by  Ofmariy  who  afcending  the  throne 
^ain,  made  fome  further  additions  to  the  old  conquefts, 

Erticularly  Afia  Mtnor^  Armenia^  and  Mefopotamia^  all  which 
came  fubjed  to  the  Mohammedan  Saracens^  with  the  coun- 
tries aboveoientioned  within, the  fpace  of  100  years.  This 
was  a  fwift  and  wonderful  progrefs,  but  it  was  fuch  as  it 
I  pleafed  the  divine  providence  to  permit,  as  ajuft  punifhment 
[  for  the  iins  and  enormities  that  had  long  crept  into  the  eaftera' 
I  empire.  Mohammed  the  fecond  of  that  name,  and  the  twen- 
I  tieth  caliph,  removed  about  the  year  760,  the  imperial  feat 
I  to  Bagdady  Ancient\y  Babylon.  About  100  years  after,  £^/^| 
:  revolted  and  fet  up  a  caliph  of  its  own,  to  whom  the  Arabs 
on  that  fide  fubmitted;  but  that  race  was,  after  a  feries  of 
300  years,  quite  routed  by  the  Tf*ris ;  and  thefe  again  by 
I  the  MamalucSf  who  held  the  government  about  250  years^ 
'till  at  length,  both  £gypt  and  all  the  other  dominions  of 
that  caliphate  were  fubjecSled  to  the  Tlvri/^  empire  in  15 17, 
by  fultan  Selim  I.  Having  thus  far  premifed  all  that  feemed 
neccfiary  concerning  Arabia  in  general,  we  (hall  now  /peak 
of  it  Q3ore  diftindiy  in  refpe£t  to  its  threefold  divifion. 

ARABIA 
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Firfl  di^      ARABIA  DESERTA,  now  called  Berli  Adt/lan,  and 
•vi/ioH  of  Beriara^  is  bounded  according  to  modern  geographers,  on  the 
Arabia,     eaft  by  Diarbec  and  the  Perpan  territory  of  Hierack^  on  the 
weft  by  Palefttne^  and  Arabia  Petraxi  \   on  the  north  by  the 
river  Euphrates  and  part  of  Syria  ;  and  on  the  fouth  by  Ara- 
bia Felixy  from  which  it  is  divided  by  a  long  chain  of  moun- 
^       tains.     Thiscountry  was  anciently  the  abode  of  the  IJraeUtes^ 
after  their  paiTage  of  the  Red  Sea^  during  40  years  ;  and  was 
properly  enotigh  called  by  MofeSy  the  Wildernefs  or  Defert ; 
for  fuch  it  is  in- reality  for  the  greater  part,  being  interfe<9ed 
almoft  every  where  by  high  barren   mountains,  and   many 
of  its  plains  being  nothing  but  great  fands  and  heaths,  through 
which  travellers  muft  not  only  carry  provifions,  but  fteer  by 
the  ftars  and  mariners   corrpafs.      Guiland  Melchiory   who 
had  gone  through  fome  of  them,  tells  us,   that  there  are 
neither  men,  beads,  birds,  or  trees,  grafs  or  pafture  to  be 
feen,  nor  any  thing  but  vaft  rolling  fands  and  craggy  moun- 
tains.    The  lands,  however,  that  lie  to  the  eaft  along  the 
river  Euphrates^  afford  both  plants  and  food  for  the  inhabi- 
tants of  fome  cities  and   towns  feated  on  that  part;    and 
there  are  fome  plains  and  vallies  that  feed  great  numbers  of 
fheep,  goats,  and  other  fmall  cattle,  which  love  to  brouze 
upon  fuch  dry  lands ;  but  larger  cattle,  except  camels,  can 
find  here  no  fubfiftcnce. 
Manner  of     The  method  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Defert,  is  to  feek 
li'inng  of  after  frcfli  paftures  near  rivers,  lakes,  or  other  places  where 
the  Arabs  they  can  find  water  for  themfelves  and  cattle  ;    and   when 
of  the  De-  they  have  cleared  that  ground  to  lookout  for  another.  They 
y^/.  are  often  forced  to  fhift  their  places  fooncr  than  they  other- 

wife  would,  becaufe  their  living  upon  plunder  makes  them 
afraid  of  being  furprifed^in  their  abode,  if  they  fliould  tarry 
too  long  in  it.  They  entertain  fo  high  an  opinion  of  their 
defcent,  that  they  think  it  beneath  them  to  follow  any  me- 
chanic employment,  or  even  to  cultivate  the  land;  fo  that 
their  whole  exerlcifc  is  getting  on  horleback,  and  feeding  of 
flocks.  They  acknowledge  no  other  government  than  that 
of  their  own  emirs  or  princes  ;  and  fcldom,  if  ever,  have  any 
commerce,  much  lefs  alliance,  with  the  Turks  and  Moors^ 
whom  they  look  upon  as  baftards  and  the  ufurpers  of  their 
inheritance.  Their  emirs  have  each  cf  them  a  certain  num- 
ber of  cheikhs  under  them,  according  to  the  extent  of  their 
dominions.  The  word  chcikh  fignifies  an  elder,  and  is 
equally  applied  to  governors  and  men  of  learning:  but  the 
former  are  lords  over  a  certain  number  of  families,  out  of 
which  they  chufe  the  fuldiery  they  require,  both  fjr  their  * 
plu!idcring  expeditions  and  to  guard  their  refpcdlivc  camps. 

'     In 
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In  other  cafes  they  value  themfelves  much  for  their-  fidelity 
and  hofpitality  to  (Irangers,  and  efpecially  to  thofe  who  put 
themfelves  under  their  protedion. 

The  jfrabs  in  genera!  ufc  no  other  weapons  but  the  fpeac,  ^^''^ 
fword,  an    iron  club,   and   fometimes  a  hatchet.      As  for  ^""^ 
muikets,  piftols,  much  lefs  cannon,  they  never  ufe  them  in 
their  warlike,  or  rather  pilfering  expeditions,  except  thofe 
on  the  frontiers  of  Perfia^  who  are  fometimes  fupplied  with 
fnuli  fire-arms  to  annoy  the  Turks,     The  Turki  themfelves 
neuer  let  them  have  any,  it  being  deaih  for  any  of  the  fui- 
tan's  fubje^s  to  furnifh  them  with  any  kind  of  arms  or  am- 
munition.    The  Arabs  of  the  Defcrt  are  fo  little  ufed  to  gun- 
powder, that  the  very  noife  and  fmoke  of  it  throw  them  into 
a  panic  ^  but  they  are  very  expert  markfmen  with  their  darts 
and  fpear,  and  are  generally  well  mounted,  and  th^ir  horfes 
are  stx'^  fwift.     It  is  commonly  with  the  beft  of  ihefe  horfes 
that  their  emirs  prefent  the  porce,  which  is  all  the  tribute 
.they  pay  to  ic 

Some  of  thefe  Arahs^  by  the  name  of  Bedoui^  have  fpread  Bedoui 
themfelves  as  far  as  Egypt;,  roving  from  place  to  place  with  Arabs; 
their  wtves^  .children,  and  cattle.  The  children  go  quite 
naked ;  the  women  wear  only  a  blue  kind  of  long  mift,  and 
the  men  a  coarfe  linen  jacket  reaching  down  to  their  knees. 
They  all  profefs  the  Mohammidan  religion,  but  give  them- 
felves little  trouble  about  the  difputed  meanings  of  the  Alco- 
ran. They  keep  the  feafts  and  fafts  of  the  Turkijh  law  with 
great  exa^lnefs,  and  ufe  the  fame  wafliings  and  hours  of 
prayer.  On  the  circumciiion  of  a  child,  which  is  no(  per- 
formed till  old  enough  to  remember  what  is  done  to  him, 
they  make  great  rejoicings,  and  commonly  facrifice  an  ox  or 
a  few  fheep,  the  flefh  of  which  they  diftribute  to  the  poorer 
fort.  They  are  reported  to  be  very  civil  and  humane  to 
Chriftians,  whom  they  fufFer  to  live  amongft  them  with  all 
freedom,  infomuch,  chat  to  fee  their  hofpitable  manner  of 
living  in  thefe  communities,  and  to  meet  them  on  the  high 
way  in  their  excuriions,  one  would  not  believe  them  to  be 
the  fame  people. 

IThey  have  neither  laws,  lawyers,  nor  judges  amongft  Ji^t^jg  g^ 
them ;  the  cheikhs  reconcile  all  their  differences,  and  tthe  iav/s* 
emir  is  the  only  p?rfon  to  whom  they  appeal  from  their 
feotencc.  .  They  afFed  an  extraordinary  gravity  in  their  dif- 
courfc  and  behaviour,  and  look  upon  the  beard  to  be  fuch 
a  diftinguiihing  gift  of  providence,  that  no  greater  punifli-  ^^fP^^f^^ 
mcnc  can  be  infll<^ed  upon  them  than  cutting  it  off.   Wives  ^/"^  f 
flicw  their  refpeft  to  their  hufbands,  children  to  their  pa- 
fsnts,  and  friends  to  each  other,  by  often  kiffing  their  beard'^'. 

They 
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ExaB  gi^  They  cptnoionly  are  more  careful  for  the  genealogies  of 

9Uii^tf  their  borfes  than  for  their  own,  efpecially  thofe  of  an  ex- 

^^^         traordinary  breed.    The  dropping  of  every  colt,  extradiont 

^Jif*       colour,  quarks,  are  all  atteflied  by  a  witnefs,  and  regiftered 

by  a  cheikh,  or  man  of  letters,  of  which  a  faithful  copy  is 

product  and  aatbenticated  when  the  creature  comes  to  be 

fold*      Some  of  them  bear  a  price  from   lOOO  to  2000 

crowns. 

^.  .^  ARABIA  DESERTA  Is  divided  into  three  principalities. 

A  A^b"         '•  ANNA,  whafe  chief  cities  are,  An?ia^  on  the  Euphrates^ 

Jdcrta.    the  capital ;  Mejcheid-Urfiny  Surmfcabac^  Tbtma^  Anna  on  the 

AJiany  Balfora^  and  Tangia* 

2,  ARGIA9  whofe  chief  towns  are,  Argia^  the  capita]  | 
^araay  Maaden^  Thaalabahy  Aladi  Dhath^AUantin. 

3.  CHAFABEDAf  whofe  chief  towns  arc,  Chavaheda^ 
Tangiaj  Merab^  Megiarah.—^Thc  principalities  of  Argia  and 
Chavabeda  are  in  all  refpedis  unl^ nown  to  us,  except  in  tiie 
Arabian  tables ;  and  of  the  firfl:  principality,  only  Anna  and 
Balfora  are  of  any  note. 

ANNA  was  formerly  a  fajned  mart* town,  but  now  not 
much  frequented.  It  ftands  in  latitude  33.  57.  eaft  longi- 
tude 42.  10.  on  the  river  Euphrates^  in  a  fruitful  and  pleafant 
foiU  and  has  but  two  (Ireets,  which  are  divided  by  the  r\yer. 
That  on  the  Mifopotamian  fide  is  about  two  miles  loDg,  but 
thinly  peopled,  and  by  none  but  tradefmen ;  that  on  the  op-» 
pofite  fide  is  about  fix  miles  in  length,  and  it  is  there  that 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  city  dwell.  Every  houfe 
has  fome  ground  belonging  to  it,  and  thefe  grounds  are  loaded 
with  noble  fruit- trees,  as  lemons,  oranges,  citrons,  quinces, 
£25,  dates,  pomegranates,  olives,  all  very  large  and  in  grea( 
plenty.  Some  of  the  flat  grounds  are  fown  with  corn  and 
'  other  grain,  which  yield  likewife  a  confiderable  crop.  This 
city  is  the  common  rendezvous  of  all  the  robbers  that  infeft 
the  country,  and  from  which  they  difperfe  themfelves  irKo 
all  parts  of  the  dcfert.  Here  they  meet  to  confult ;  here 
they  hold  their  grand  council,  and  deliberate  where  to  rob 
next  with  fuccefs.  It  is  with  great  difficulty  that  the  Turkijb 
aga,  and  the  janiiTaries,  who  are  kept  here,  can  levy  the  tri- 
bute impofcd  by  the  Turks  on  all  the  commodities  carried 
through  this  city,  which  is  one  of  the  great  thorough -fares 
for  the  paifing   of  the  caravans  (£)  that  go  to  and  from 

Alippo^ 
/• 
(E)  Having  often  mentioned    here  before  the  reader  a  (ketch 
thefe  caravans,  it  will  not  be    of  what  is  intended  by  them, 
foreign  to  our  purpofe  to  lay        A  caravau  iignifies  a  com- 
pany 
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Aleppo^  Tripoli^  Damajcus,  Bagdad^  and  fome  other  parts  of 
the  Tttfii^  empire. 
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pony  or  affembly  of  travellers 
ud  jnlgrims,  and  more  par- 
dcolarly  of  merchants,  who  for 
tfadr  greater  fecuritv,  and  in 
order  to  affift  each  otner^  travel 
togedier  throagh  the  deferts, 
and  other   dailgerous   places, 
which  are  infefted  with  j4rai>s 
or  robbers.     This  is  the  true 
oriein  of  thefe  afTociations. 
/Eiorderto  form  a  caravan, 
It  is  ncceffary  to  have  the  per- 
miffionin  writing  of  afovereign 
prince,  approved,    and   as  it 
were  authenticated  at  leaft  by 
two  fovereign  princes  of  the 
neighbourhood.    That  permif- 
fion  muil:  comprehend  the  num- 
ber of  men,    carriages,    and 
qtumtity  of  merchandizes,  of 
which  thecaravan  is  to  be  com- 
pofed.     Thefe    merchants   to 
whom  the  caravan  belongs,  ap- 
pomtits  officers,  and  regulate 
ewiy  thing  relating  to  its  po* 
lice  or  government  during  the 
march. 

There  are  commonly  four 
principal  ofllce;rs,  namely  the 
caravanbachi,  or  head  of  the 
caravan,  the  captain  of  the 
inarch,  the  captain  of  ftay  or 
reft,  and  the  captain  of  the 
diftribution.  The  firll  has  the 
uncontroulable  command  and 
authority  over  all  others,  and 
gives  them  his  orders ;  the  fe- 
cond  is  abiblute  during  the 
jnarch;  the  third  exerts  his 
authority  only  when  the  cara- 
van ftops,  and  encamps  in  fome 
place;  die  fourth  orders  tke 
difpofition  of  every  part  of  the 
caravan,  in  cafe  of  an  attack  or 
batde.  This  military  officer 
has  alfo  during  the  march,  the 
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infpe6Uon  over  the  difhibutioa 
of  the  proviiions,  which  is  con- 
duced under  his  management^ 
by  feveral  inferior  officers,  who 
are  obliged  to  give  fecurity  to 
the  mailer  of  the  caravan,  each 
of  them  having  the  care  of  a 
certain  number  of  men,  ele- 
phants, dromedaries,  camels^. 
Of.  which  they  undertake  to 
conduC,  and  furniih  with  pro- 
viiions at  their  own  rifque,  ac- 
cording to  the  agreement  ftipu« 
lated. 

A  fifth  officer  of  the  caravan 
is  the  paymaftcr,  or  treafurer, 
who  has  under  him  a  great 
many  clerks  and  interpreters, 
appointed  to  keep  accurate 
journals  of  whatever  happens; 
and  it  is  by  thofe  journals, 
figned  by  the  fuperior  officers, 
that  the  owners  of  the  caravan 
judge  whether  they  have  been 
well  or  ill  ferved,  or  condudled. 

Another  kind  of  officers  are 
the  Araktan  mathematicians, 
without  whom  no  caravan  will 
■  prefume  to  fet  out :  there  arc 
commonly  three  of  them  in  the 
large  caravans.  Thefe  officers 
perform  the  funflions  both  of 
quarter-mafter  and  of  aids  dc 
camp,  leading  the  troops  when 
the  caravan  is  attacked,  and 
affi^^ning  the  quarters  where 
the  caravan  is  appointed  to 
encamp. 

Five    forts  of  caravans   are 

Generally  diftinguifhed;  the 
eavy  caravans,  compofcd  of 
elephants,  dromedaries,  camels 
and  horfes;  the  light  Caravans, 
which  have  but  few  elephants  ; 
the  common  caravans,  where 
there  are  none  of  thofe  animals; 

the 
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BJLSORJy  or  Bajfora^  is  fituate  in  latitude  30.  1 7^  caft 
longitude  49.  lO.  on  the  confluence  of  the  Euphrates  and 

Tigris 


the  horfe'Caravans,  in  which 
they  afe  neitlier  dromedaries 
nor  camels  ;  and,  laHly,  the 
fea-caravans,  confiHing  of  a 
number  of  merchant  fhips,  un- 
der the  convoy  of  fome  men  of 
war:  whence  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  idea  of  a  cara- 
van is  not  fo  entirely  retrained 
to  the  land^  but  that  there  may 
alfo  be  marine  caravans. 

The  proportion  obferved  in 
the  heavy  caravan  is  as  follows : 
when  there  are  500  elephants, 
they  add  1000  dromedaries  and 
2000  horfes  at  leafl;  and  then 
the  efcort  is  compofed  of  4000 
men  on  horfcback.     Two  men 
are  required  for  leading  one 
elephant,  five  for  three  drome- 
daries,   and  feven  for  eleven 
camels.      This    multitude    of 
fervants,  together  with  the  of- 
'  £cers,  and  the  pafTengers,  whofe 
number  is  not  fixed,  ferye  to 
fupport  the  efcort  in  cafe  of  a 
fight,  and  render  the  caravan 
more  formidable,  and   confe- 
quently  more  fecure.    The  paf- 
^ngers  indeed  are  not,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  and  ufages  of 
this  mercantile  cavalcade,  ob- 
liged to  fight;    but  in  cafe  of 
rcfufing;  fo  to  do,  they  are  not 
intitled  to  any  provifions  what- 
ever fk)m  the   caravan,  even 
though  they  (hould  offer  to  pay 
an  extra  price  for  ,them. 

The  omcers  and  fervants  are 
paid  every  Monday^  unlefs  it  be 
a  new  or  full  moon,  in  which 
cafe  the  payment  is  put  off  till 
the  next  day:  they  begin  with 
paying  the  mcaneil  of  the  fer- 
vants. 


Every  elephant  is  mounted 
by  what  they  call  a  nick^  that 
is  a  lad  nine  or  ten  years  oId» 
brought  up  to  that  exercife, 
who  drives  the  elephant,  and 
pricks  it  now  and  then,  in  or- 
der to  fire  it,  in  a  fight.  The 
fame  lad  loads  alfo  the  fire- 
arms of  two  foldier$,  who  mount 
the  elephant  with  him.  The 
day  appointed  for  fetting  out 
is  never  altered. 

In  order  to  be  better  able  ta 
bear  the  great  heat,  the  traders 
ufe  drawers  and  dockings,  made 
of  a  fort  of  cotton,  extraftcd  as 
fome   travellers  tell  us,   from 
that  kind  of  flone  which  the 
ancients      called     amianthus, 
which  being  duly  beaten  and 
prepared,  is  proper  to  be  fpun^ 
and  is  faid  to  be  incombufbble. 
As  moil  of  the  ^r^i/Vz*  princes 
have  no  other  means  to  fubfiH 
by  but  their  robberies,   they 
keep  fpies,  who  give  thenv  no- 
tice when  the  caravans  fet  out, 
which   they  fometimes  attack 
with  fuperior  force,  afTaulting 
chiefly  the  center,  in  order  to 
fepar^tethe  company,  and  carry 
off  if  pofiible,  the  vanguard, 
wherein  they  pretty  often  meet 
with  good  fuccefs.    When  they 
are    repulfed,    they  .generally 
come  to  fome  agreement,  the 
conditions  of  which  are  pretty 
well  performed,  cfpecially   if 
the  aifailants  prove  to  be  na- 
tives oiArabia\  but  in  cafe  the 
caravan  be  beat,  it  is  abfolutely 
plundered  of  all  its   treafure, 
and  the  whole   convoy  made 
flaves;    but  they  fliew  a  little 
more     mercy     to    foreigners. 

Some- 
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Tigrii  uito  the  Ptrjian  gulph.     It  was   once   famed   for  a 
market-place,  ftill  ftanding,  to  which  all  the  Arabian  mer- 
chants 
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Sometimes  the  taking  of  one 
caravan  only  is  enough  lo  en- 
rich thofe  princes. 

As  the  plague  rages  very 
often  in  the  Eaft,  they  are  obl- 
liged  to  afe  great  precautions, 
to  prevent  the  caravans  from 
carrying  that  dreadful  diftemper 
into  the  places  through  which 
they  pafs,  or  from  being  them- 
fclves  infedled  with  it.  When 
therefore  they  arrive  near  a 
town,  the  inhabitants  and  peo- 
ple of  the  caravan  have  a  fo- 
lemn  conference,  concerning 
theftate  of  their  health,  and 
very  fincerely  communicate  to 
each  other  the  ftatc  of  the  cafe, 
if  there  be  really  any  danger  to 
fear  on  either  iide.  When 
there  is  juft  reafon  to  fufped 
any  contagious  dillemper,  they 
amicably  agree  that  no  com- 
manication  whatever  fhall  be 
fuffered  between  them;  and, 
if  the  caravan  (lands  in  need  of 
proviiions,  they  are  conveyed 
to  them  with  the  utmofl  pre- 
caation  over  the  walls  of  the 
town. 

The  profits  made  by  the 
commerce  of  thefe  caravans, 
whiift  upon  the  march,  are 
very  extraordinary;  and  thfs 
ii  what  engages  a  great  num- 
ber of  perfons  to  join  with  the 
caravans,  and  render  the  toil 
and  inconveniencies  of  the 
journey  lefs  infupportable :  and 
indeed  thoie  fatigues  are  not 
finall.  Thefe  travelling  mer- 
chants muft  refolve  to  accept 
every  where  fuchprovifions  and 
other  conveniencies  as  they 
£^d,  and  not  permit  delicacy 


and  eafe  to  get  the  better  of 
their  defire  of  honeft  gain  by 
fuch  traffic.  A  trader  mult,  ■* 
like  an  heroic  general,  not 
mind  the  frightful  confufion 
of  languages  and  nations,  the 
fatigues  of  long  marches,  and 
the  exorbitant  duties  and  im- 
poils  paid  at  certain  places: 
neither  muft  he  regard  the  au- 
dacious robberies  and  fubtle 
tricks,  to  which  he  cannot  help 
being expofed  among  that  mul- 
titude of  vagabonds,  who  fre- 
quent the  caravans,  with  no 
ether  view  but  to  live  at  the 
cxpence  of  the  weak  and  in- 
cautious. Thefe  laft  incon- 
veniencies indeed  may  be  pre- 
vented, at  lead  with  regara  to 
the  moft  precious  merchandizes, 
by  putting  them  into  the  ftrong 
and  curious  trunk  of  the  cara- 
van, which,  like  many  in  Eu-- 
rope^  have  variety  of  curious 
Idtks,  that  cannot  be  opened 
but  by  thofe  who  know  the 
knack  of  them. 

A  great  many  caravans,  fome 
more,  fome  lefs  numerous,  fet 
out  from  ErxeruTJij  the  capital 
of  that  part  oi  America  which 
is  under  the  dominion  of  the 
grand  fignior.  Some  of  them 
confift  of  Armenians  only,  as 
thofe  which  carry  (ilks  toTocaty 
and  toConfiantinople:  they  com- 
monly fet  out  in  September* 

The  caravans-  of  Siberia^  at 
prefent,  enter  into  the  terri- 
tories of  Ch'na,  By  Selinginfioyy 
fituated  in  the  5  2d  degree  of 
north  latitude,  on  the  eaftem 
bank  of  the  river  Selinga,  by 
virtue  of  a  late  treaty  of  com- 
merce 
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chants  for  a  good  way  about  ufed  to  refort,  as  to  an  ex- 
change, which  made  trade  to  flouri(h.     The  prince  of  Bal^ 

fora 


merce  between  ItuJJta  and  the 
emperor  of  China '^  whereas 
formerly  Aey  ufed  to  pafs 
through  t^erxinjkoy  and  Argun. 

There  are  fea-caravans  from 
Conftantirople  for  AUxandria. 

The  caravan  of  Nubia  goes 
twice  a  year  into  Egypt.  It 
paries  through  Gary,  a  place  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  kiU,  three 
or  four  days  journey  on  this 
fide  of  Dongola,  There  the 
merchants  of  ^tf»/f/2r,  the  capital 
of  Fungi  J  thofe  of  Gondar,  the 
capital  of  Ethiopia,  and  many 
others  from  divers  parts  of 
Africa,  meet  at  a  certain  time, 
when  they  know  the  caravan 
is  to  arrive.  Then,  fetting  out 
from  Gary,  the  caravan  leaves 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  crof- 
fing  the  deferts  of  Lybia,  ar- 
rives, after  a  march  of  thirteen 
days,  into  a  valley,  which  is 
thirty  leagues  long.  This  val- 
ley, which  extendi  almoft  from 
north  tq  fouth,  is  planted  with 
palm-trees,  and  very  well  cul- 
tivated, becaufe  good  water 
may  b€  found  by  digging  only 
one  foot  deep  in  the  ground. 

After  fome  days  reft  in  this 
agreeable  place,  the  caravan 
marches  a  whok  day  between 
fteep  mountains,  in  an  even 
but  narrow  road;  after  which 
it  arrives  in  tf  narrow  pafs, 
through  which  it  crofles  that 
chain  of  mountains  running 
along  the  Nik  on  the  fide  of 
Lybia,  sCnd  comes  at  lad  to 
Manfelout,  a  town  in  Upper 
Egypt,  where  the  duties  to  the 
prince  are  paid  in  black- flavcs, 
and  where  the  caravan  meets 
the  Nile  again,   for    tlie    finl 


time  from  its  fetting  out  from 

Gary. 

The  firft  danger  in  fo  diffi- 
cult a  march  is,  that  the  cara- 
van being  to  crofs  immenfe 
plains  of  land,  where  it  is  im- 
poffiblc  to  oblerye  or  difcover 
the  leaft  track  of  a  road,  if  the 
guides  (hould  happen  to  lofe 
their  way  in  thofe  unknown 
countries,  the  provifion  of  wa- 
ter neceifary  to  condudl  them 
direftly  to  the  place  where 
they  are  to  find  more,  mxktt  in- 
fallibly fail  them  by  fuck  a 
delay,  which  is  frequently  d( 
feveral  days  journey.  In  fuch 
a  cafe  the  mules  and  horfes  die 
with  fatigue  and  thirft  in  thofe 
burning  deferts  ;  and  even  the 
camels,  notv\ithftand!ng  their 
extraordinary  power  to  fubfifi 
without  water,  foon  meet  with 
the  fame  fate;  and  the  people 
of  the  caravan,  wandering  in 
thofe  frightful  deferts,  gene- 
rally perifh  alfo. 

The  danger  is  infinitely  ftill 
greater,  when  a  fouth  wind 
happens  to  rife  in  thofe  fandy 
places.  The  leafl:  damage  it 
occafions  is  to  dry  up  the  lea- 
thern bags  wherein  is  kept  the 
provifion  of  water  for  the  jour- 
ney. This  wind,  which  the 
Arabs  ftiJe  poifoned,  often  ftiflcs 
in  a  moment  thofe  who  have 
the  misfortune  to  be  then  tra- 
velling: to  prevent  which  they 
are  obliged  to  throw  themfelves 
immediately  on  the  ground, 
putting  their  faces  clofc  to  the 
burning  fand,  which  furrounds 
them  on  all  fides,  and  covering 
their  hands  with  fome  linen  for 
thatpurpofe,  left,  by  breathing, 

they 
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fsrap^tB  full  liberty  to  aU  nations  to  come  and  trade  to  his 
capitali  where  they  are  (o  civilly  ufed^  and  fuch  good  order 

kepr, 
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tkcf  (hoold  (Wallow  infallible 
death,  which  this  wiild  ditTemi- 
liatcs  every  where  within  its 
power  of  circulation.  Not- 
withibmding  thofc  dangers, 
trade,  and  the  de{\\t  of  gain, 
indqce  a  mahitade  of  people 
to  ran  thole  hazards. 

There  arrives  likewifc  at 
Cairoy  every  year,  a  numcroirs 
caravan  from  Tripoli ^  to  which 
the  merchants  of  ^/^/>r/,  Tunis^ 
and  M$r9c€o  join  themfelves,  as 
well  as  tfaoie  who  would  go  in 
pilgrimage  to  Mtcca^  though 
devotion  is  not  the  only  motive 
of  their  journey.  This  caravan 
is  much  lefs  numerous  on  its 
return,  becaufe  the  greateft  part 
of  thofe  merchants  who  went 
hy  land,  with  only  money,  or 
very  fine  merchandizes  for  fale, 
having  employed  their  efTe^U 
at  Mecca  in  buying  Indian  com- 
modities, which  are  bulky,  em- 
bark at  Alexandria^  and  return 
by  fea  to  Algiers. 

Every  year  alfo  (everal  cara- 
vans come  into  Egyft  from  ^- 
ria^  but  the  time  of  their  ar'» 
rival  and  ietting  oat  is  not 
fixed.  The  journey  of  thofs 
caravans  is  not  fo  dlifficult  nor 
dangeroas  '2a  of  fome  others, 
becaufe  the  defcrts  which  fepa- 
nte  the(e  two  countries,  are 
Qofled  in  three  days,  and  there 
is  no  fcarcity  of  water.  They 
meet  even  on  the  road  with  fe- 
vend  caravanieras,  in  which 
the  travellers  and  their  cattle 
are  fumifhed  gratis  with  all 
Bcceflaries  ;  fo  that  thefe  cara- 
vans enjoy  all  poffible  conve- 
aiendcs,  efpecially  the  rich 
people  among  them,  who,  ne- 
MoD.  Hist.  Vot.  XLHL 


verthelefs,  live  very  foberly  du-* 
ring  their  journey. 

The  caravanferas  juft  men- 
tioned, are  places  appointed 
for  receiving  and  loading  the 
caravans.  They  Are  commonly 
large  fquare  buildings,  in  the 
middle  Of  which  there  is  a  very 
fpacious  court.  Under  the 
arches  or  piazza's  that  fur- 
round  them,  there  runs  abank  of 
elevation,- raifcd  fo;ne  feet  a- 
bove  the  ground,  where  thtf 
merchants,  and  thofe  who  tra- 
vel with  them  in  any"  capacity, 
take  up  their  lodgings  as  well 
as  they  can,  the  beal&  of  bur- 
den being  tied  to  the  foot  of 
the  bank  :  over  the  gAtes  that 
lead  into  the  court,  there  ar^ 
fometimes  little  rooms,  which 
the  caravanferafkeers,  or  Rew- 
ards or  keepers  of  the  caravan- 
feras let  out  at  a  very  high 
pri9e,  to  fuch  as  have  a  mindf 
to  be  private. 

The  caravanferas  in  the  eatf 
are  ibmething  in  the  nature  of 
our  capital  inns  in  Europe^  with 
this  difference,  however,  that? 
in  the  caravanferas  litttle  ac- 
commodations or  provifions  are 
met  with  either  for  man  or 
beaft,  all  perfons  being  obliged 
to  carry  almoft  every  thing 
with  them. 

Moft  of  thefe  buildings  are 
owing  to  the  charity  of  the  Ma^ 
hornet ans ;  and  the  greateft  lords, 
cither  out  of  devotion  or  va- 
niety,  fpeiid  prodigious  fums  in 
founding  them,  efpecially  if 
they  happen  to  be  in  a  dry, 
fandy,  anddefertj^lace,  wbither 
the  water  is  to  be  conveyed 
from  a  great  diilance,  at  a  vaft 
G  expence  f 
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kept,  that  one  may  go  fafc  through  the  ftrccts  at  all  hours 
of  the  night.     He  is  tributary  to  the  Twri,  and  has  his  chief 


cxpcnce  ;  for  there  is  n^vcr  a 
caravanfera  without  a  well  or 
fpring  of  water. 

There  are  few  large  towns 
in  the  Eaft,  efpccially  in  the 
dominions  of  the  grand  fignior, 
the  king  of  Per/uzy  and  the 
grand  mogul,  but  have  fome 
of  thofe  buildings.  The  cara- 
vanieras  of  Conftantinople^  If- 
fabofiy  and  Agra^  the  capitals 
of  the  empires  o£Turiy,  Perfia, 
and  M»gul,  are  the  moil  fa- 
mous, with  regard  both  to  their 
number  and  magnificence.  In 
thefe  the  foreign  merchants 
have  moft  of  their  warehoufes.; 
Jbr  in  thefe  three  cities  there 
are  fe^ral  caravanferas,  which, 
beiides  the  common  condruc- 
lion,  have  feveral  fafe  and  con- 
venient apartments,  both  for 
the  merchants  and  their  mer- 
chandizes* 

The  emperor  Mahvmit  IV. 
caufed  fuch  caravanferas  to  be 
built  at  fome  diftance  from  one 
another  between  Conftantinople 
and  Damafcusy  and  appointed 
confiderable  revtnues  for  their 
maintenance.  There  all  travel- 
lers, whether  Chriftians,  JenMs^ 
or  Mabometansy  are  equally  well 
received. 

There  are  alfo  at  Cairo  in  Egfpt 
very  fine  caravanferas,  which 
are  always  full  of  merchandizes 
and  people;  and,  as  they  af- 
ibrd  no  inconfiderable  revenue, 
this  is  a  fufficient  motive  for 
the  great  lords  of  the  country 
to  build  them.  The  Nubians y 
jibyJliniansy2LXi6,  other  nations  of 
Africay  who  refort  to  Cairoy 
have  there  each  a  particular 
caravanfera,  where  they  always 


revenue 

lodge.  I^ie  fame  muft  be  ob- 
ferved  of  the  merchants  of -^- 
hpppy  Damafcufy  Ccnftaniinapl^ 

and  other  trading  towns.  Thefe 
caravanferas  are  elleemed  fk- 
cred  dwellings,  where  it  is  not 
permitted  to  infult  any  perfoo, 
or  to  pillage  any  of  the  efi^6ks 
which  arc  dcpofitcd  there.  They 
even  carry  their  precautions  fo 
far,  as  not  to  fuffer  any  msan 
who  is  not  married  to  lodge 
there,  becaufe  they  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  a  man  who  has  no 
wife  is  more  dangerous  thaa 
another.  It  is  to  the  inteneit 
of  the  proprietors  of  this  fort  of 
caravanferas,  that  travellers  ve 
indebted  for  the  good  order 
and  fecurity  they  meet  with. 

The  caravanferas  of  Scbiras 
and  Cajhiny  two  confiderable 
towns  in  Perfidy  have  alfo  avery 
^eat  reputation,  and  are  little 
inferior  to  thofe  of  the  capital. 
-  Befides  the  caravanferas, 
which  in  the  Eafl  ferve  inftead 
of  great  inns,  and  fumifh  ac- 
commodations for  the  mer- 
chants, there  are  ibme  alfo  at 
Ifpahany  which  may  be  ftiled 
bazars,,  or  arched  halls,  where 
there  are  ihops  and  warehoufes, 
wherein  feveral  forts  of  mer- 
chandizes and  delicate  pieces 
of  workmanfhip  are  expofed  to 
fale  in  the  day-time,  and  locked. 
up  at  night;  and  for  which  the 
keeper  of  the  caravaniera  an- 
fwers,  in  confideration  of  a  cer- 
tain fee  or  perquifite.  He  alfo 
keeps  an  account  of  all  the 
merchandizes  that  are  fold  up- 
on truft;  for  he  is  obliged  to 
book  them  regularly  in  his  re- 
giftcr,  with  the  names  of  the 

buyers 
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reventie  from  the  exchange  of  money,  for  the  horfes  and 
camels  fold  there ;  but  chiefly  from  his  palm-trees,  of  which 
he  has  a  plantation  reaching  almoft  ninety  miles  in  length,  ' 

and  none  dare  touch  a  date  till  they  have  paid  him  a  certain 
cuftom*  The  horfes  which  are  bred  here  are  in  great  re- 
queft,  and  fell  at  a  vaft  price.  The  income  of  the  prince' 
from  thefe  articles  of  money,  horfes,  camels,  and  dates,  is- 
fo  great,  that  he  is  able  to  lay  up  a  very  confiderable  fum 
every  year,  all  the  other  charges  of  his  tribute  and  govern- 
ment defrayed. 

EALSORA  has  been  under  the  Turks  ever  fince  the  year 
1668,  and  like  all  other  cities  tributary  to  that  dominion,  '\9 
governed  by  a  cadi,  appointed  by  the  prince.  Ships  from  all' 
the  maritime  parts  of  Jfut  and  Europe  refort  to  it.*  The 
Englijb  and  Dutch  have  their  fadories  here,  which  are  very 
confiderable,  and  maintained  by  their  Eaji-hdia  company  to 
^trvy  on  their  commerce  with  Chiruiy  Japan^  and  other  parts 
of  India^  and  for  difpatcK  of  their  letters  from  all  parts  into 
England  and  Holland^  by  way  of  DaHiafcus  and  AUppOy  whiclv 
are  carried  by  Arabs  hired  for  the  purpofe,  who  are  very 
fwift  of  fjot.  What  ftiJl  iticreafes  the  opulence  of  Baljora 
is,  that  the  Perjians  in  their  caravans  or  pilgrimages  to  mecca\ 
take  this  city  in  their  way,  and  not  only  pay  confiderable 
duties  to  the  government,  but  exchange  many  rich  com- 
modities. The  bafenefs  of  the  coin,  havipg  a  greater  alloy 
than  that  of  other  nations,  and  being  exchanged  by  the . 
merchants  at  a  great  difadvantage,  is  one  great  abufe  here, 
which  is  yet  winked  at  both  by  the  porte  and  prince,  be- 
caufe  it  brings  in  a  confiderable  profit. 

Thi^  city,  though  pretty  large,  has  nothing  extraordinary 
ifl  its  buildings,  either  public  or  private,  being  built  after  the 
^yrtifi)  manner.  The  whole  'wountry  about  it  lies  fo  low, 
that  ifit  was  not  for  a  ftout  d]4ceor  bank,  which  extends  all 
along  the  coaft,  it  would  be  in  danger  of  being  laid  under 
water.  This  bank  is  between  three  and  four  nvles  long, 
and  built  of  large  fquare  ftones,  fo  well  cemented  together, 
that  the  water  cannot  aiFe£l  it,  though  the  fea  runs  ftrong,  ic 
being  the  very  end  of  the  Perpc  gulph.  ^ 

ARABIA  PETRMA  is  the  moft  weftern  of  all  the  three  Second /t^- 
ArabiaSy  and  is  now  called  Das- Hi  Arabijian  by  the  Tujks^  vijion  of 
and  Barraab  Arabijian  by  the  natives,  and   by  others  Batha-  Arabia. 
loboh^  but'  moft  commonly  the  beglebergate  of  Bofra  (o 

bayers  and  fellers.  He  alfo  is  what  have  been  fold  in  the  cara* 
to  demand  the  payment  of  the  vanfera^  on  the  feller's  paying 
fwns  due  to  the  merchants^  for     two  per  cent. 
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named  from  that  capital.     It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Syria  and  Paleftine ;  on  the  eaft  by  Arabia  Dejerta  and  part 
of  Arabia  Feiix,  which  likewife  bounds  it  on  the  fouth ;  and 
on  the  weft  by  the  Red  Sea  and  the  ifthmus  of  Suez  or  Egypt. 
Its  extent  from  north  to  fouth  is  computed  to  be  i8o  miles, 
and  from  eaft  to  weft  150.     ft  includes  part  of  ancient  Idu^ 
mea  on  the  north,  and  fome  extend  it  a  good  way  into  the  , 
territory  of  Mecca  on  the  fouth.  The  northern  part,  abound- 
ing with  barren  mountain*^,  is  thinly  inhabited,  and  is  under 
the  Turh  in  the  beglebergate  df  Cairo;  but  the  fouthern   is 
both  fertile  and  well  peopled,  and  jgoverned  by  its  own  prin« 
ces,  except  fome   places  along  the  coaft.     It   was  called 
Petraa  or  Stony^  from  its  rocks,  though  lome  rather  denVe 
it  from  Petroy  its  ancient  ca^:ital,   now  commonly  fuppofed 
to  be  Harach  or  Horac^  ^ying  on  the  ifthmus  near  the  fron- 
tiers of  E^ypt.     Though  in  moft  refpe 6ls  it  much  refembles 
Arabia  Deferta  for  its  ito  y,  fandy,  and  barren  grounds,  yet 
it  yields  in  fome  parts  fufficient  nourifliment  for  cattle,  whofe 
milk  and  camels  flefti  is  the  chief  food  of  lis  inhabitants. 
There  are  fome  other  parts  which  are  quite  uninhabited  and 
impaflable. 
Chief  The  chief  places  of  Arabia  Petraa  are  Bofra^  TabuCy  Acra^ 

flacesm  Horac^  Sur^  Madian^  Rephaim^  Cadrjh  Barneahj  the  mounts 
Horeb  and  Sinai^  the  wiMernefs  of  Piba-hirothy  Eliniy  and 
fome  others  mentioned  in  fcripture.  , 

BOSRAy  the  capital,  featcd  in  the  midland,  on  the  back 
6(  Pale/iifiCy  on  the  other  fide  "Jordan^  and  about  150  mil^s 
from  I  he  lake,  or  fea  of  Galilee^  has  neither  buildings  nor 
any  thing  worth  mentioning  in  it.  Horacy  built  near  or 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Petra^  is  now  but  a  fmall 
place,  but  formerlv  was  a  very  ftrong  fortrefs,  fituate  on  a 
rock.  It  made  a  long  and  ftout  refiftance  againft  the  Ro- 
manSy  and  was  for  its  impregnable  ftrcngth,  ufed  by  the 
foldans  oi  Egypt  for  the  repofitory  of  all  their  riches.  All 
the  other  juft  mentioned  places  are  of  no  confideration,  ex- 
cept Sury  now  called  El  Torre  and  Tir,  which  has  a  good 
harbour  with  fome  trade,  and  about  400  houfes  inhabited  by 
fome  Chriftian  merchants,  Jews^  and  Moorsi  Goods  are 
here  unladen  to  be  carried  by  land  i;o  Suez^  on  the  ifthmus, 
120  miles  north- weft  at  the  end  of  the  weft  gulph,  which 
is  not  navigable  for  large  veflels  anv  farther  than  this  town, 
by  reafon  of  the  rocks.  Near  Tor  is  the  garden  which  Mofes 
is  faid  to  call  flUm,  It  is  planted  with  palm-trees,  and  (ome 
Greek  monks  who  have  a  monaftery  here,  make  fome  tole- 
rable profit  of  the  dates,  which  are  the  beft  in  the  country. 
Near  the  caftle  of  Tor  the  Ifraelites  are  generally  fuppofed  io 
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hsvc  cro/Ied  the  Rid  Sea.  In  the  way  from  Tor  to  Mount 
Sinai,  the  vail ies  abound  with  caflia- trees,  which  produce 
the  frankinceiifc ;  and  among  other  trees  that  grow  oa 
thefe  mountains,  there  is  a  fort  which  .bears  a  kind  of  wool 
like  cotton,  though  neither  (o  fine  r.or  white. 

The  defert  of  Sinai  exceeds  ail  the  reft  of  the  country  ^^'  ^ 
in  height,  and  is  cncompafled  with  hills   and  high  rocks  ^\')**  ^v* 
for  ten  or  twelve  miles.    However,  the  road  or  alcent  to  jt^'"'^'^' 
is  eafy,  hs^ving   been  cut  into  the  folid   rock,   like  ftairs' 
quite  to  the  top,  by  order  of  the  emprefs  Helena  i    but  moft 
paflengers  chufe  to  go  it  on  foot,  being  uneafy  to  the  camels. 
It  ib  called  by  the  Arabs  Gibel  Moufa^  or  Mofti%  Mountain^ 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  afcent  is  a  well  built  convent.     The  « 

monks  pietend  to  {hew  the  very  place  where  Mofes  fafted 
forty  days,  and  received  the  two  tables  of  (lone.  Towards 
the  north  fide  of  the  plain  lie  t^e  mounts  Horeb  and  Sinai  \ 
the  latter  is  the  higher,  and  isc^lled  St.  Catherine^  Both  are 
very  fteep  and  high, but  jiot  proporcionahly  broad,  and  though 
a  road  is  all  the  way  cut  up  to  them,  yet  the  alcc^it  is  very 
difficult. 

At  tiie  foot  0/  M'Mnt  Horeb  is  a  Greek  moi^aftery,  called  \fount 
St,  Saviour^ Sy  where  pilgrims  lodge.  It  ftands  at  the  end  j^ore^. 
of  a  large  green  plain,  where  it  is  faid  Mofes  kept  Jethro^s 
flocks,  and  faw  the  burning  buih.  The  building  is  large 
but  irregular,  2nd  confids  of  fevei:al  courts  ;  but  the  church 
is  d.  noble  edihce  of  fine  workmanihip  both  withip  and 
without.  The  pavement  is  of  marble  curioufly  laid  in  form 
of  roff^s,  and  the  ornaments,  plate,  aliai's,  and  other  utenfiU 
are  very  rich  and  exquifitely  fine.  The  monaftery  is  well 
fuppUed  with  water  from  a  fpring  that  descends  from  Mount 
Horeb,  On  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  all  about,  there 
•is  a  confiderable  number  of  cells  and  cnapels,  the  former 
abode  of  many  monks  and  hermits  ;  but  they  are  now  moftly 
enripty,  the  religious  people  having  been  driven  away  by 
the  Jrabs'y  and  the  il^ps,  of  which  there  were  iij.,000,  that 
now  lead  to  the  mount,  are  in  many  places  biruken  and 
Ihattered,  though  in  others  ftill  very  good  and  eafy  of  afcent. 
On  Mount  Horeb  is  hkewife  {hewn  the  place  where  the 
Ijraelites  worfliipped  the  golden  calf. 

At  a  confiJerAblc  diftaiice  on  the  fame  plain,  and  near 
another  monaftery,  called  the  convent  of  the  forty  martyrs, 
fiands  the  rock  which  Mofes  fmote  with  his  rod,  and  brought 
forth  from  it  a  miraculous  fupply  of  water.  It  has  a  grea,t 
many  bibles  at  which  the  water  flowed  out  on  both  fides.  CkJI^tr 
There  arc  no  otner  rocks  nor  ftones  near  it.  The  tops  oi places jfu* 
th  jfe  ixiDuntains  command  a  noble  proipc6t  to  the  Red  Sea  etriain^ 
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jXui  all  the  adjacent  country.     Several  other  places  are  here 
ihewn,  which   are  not  fo  eafily  credited   by  thofe  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  fcripcures ;    as  the  place  where  Coraby 
J)athan^  &c.  were  fwal  lowed  qp  ;    the  itone  on  which  the 
brazen  fcrpent  was  ere£ted ;  the  hillocjcs  where  the  idolaters 
were  buried  by  Mofsi^  order ;    the   two  hollow  ftones  ia 
which  ^^r^ncaft  thegolden  calf,  l^c.  for  Corah  and  his  re- 
bellious crew  perifhed  near  MountHormah^  and  not  in  Horeb% 
the  brazen  fcrpent  was  fet  up  at  Mount  Hor^  *  and  the  rocic 
out  of  which  Mofes  fetched  the  water,  ^  'n  faid  to  have  been 
in'the  wildernefs  of  Tiin^  all  of  them  far  enough  from  Sinai 
and  Hortb.     To  thefc  might  be  added  the  city  of  Midian  or 
Madian^  where  Jethroy  Mofes*s  father-in-law,  dwelt,  and 
where  he  ftaid  with  him  forty  years;    Rephidim^  the   pla^e 
where  the  Amaleklus  fell  foul  upon  the  rear  of  Ifroil  at  their 
firft  coming  out  of  £gy^/;    Kadejh  Barneahy   the  ftatioa  of 
the  IfraeliUSy  whence  Males  fent  the  fpies  to  examine  the 
promifed  land,  and  feveraf  others,  all  in^this  province ;   but 
whofe  true  fituation  it  is  impollible  to  know  with  any  tole- 
rable certfi'nty.     As  for  the  m  unts  of  Sinai  and  Horeh^  they 
ftand  in  latitude  28.  and  29.  and  eaft  longitude  34.  on  the 
fputhern  verge  of  this  province,  near  the  northern  coafts  of 
the  Red  Sea.  . 
9'hjrd  di-      JRABIA  FELIXy  by  faf\he  largeft  and  moft  confidcrable 
,yiJionof  of  the,three>/rflWtfj,  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  Ycmany  Ta- 
y^rabia.     man^  and  Ifyaman^  ifrom  one  of  the  largeft  diftrifls  in  it* 
which  has' given  pame  to  all  the  reft.     It  has  had  the  title  of 
/>//>,  or  Happy^  from  its  extraordinary  fertility,  and  con- 
ftant  verdure>  but  was  anciently  called  Saba^  SabeOy  and  Se-* 
ba^  by  the  facred  writers,  ^yy  'Joffphus^  and  St.  Jerome  from 
'  Seba^  the  fon  of  Cujh^  the  granUfon  of  Ham^  who  was  pro- 
perly the  founder  of  a  city  of  the  fame  name,  anciently  cele- 
brated for  its  opulence,  and  more  particularly  its  plenty  of 
gold  jand  filvcr.     This  Arabia  is  fituaie  on  the  fouth  of  P^- 
iraaziiA  Deferta^  and  furrounded  on  all  the  other  three  fides 
.by  the  fca,  as  by   the  ^ed  Sea  on  the  weft,  the  gulph  of 
Perfta  and  Ormus  on  the  eaft,  and  the  ocean  or  Arabian  Tea 
on  the  fouth.'    The  ancients  were  not  content  to  give  it  the 
title  of  Happy  y  but  added  that  of  Sacred  to  ir,  on  account  of  its 
fine  aromatic  pums  and  fragrant  woods,  which  were  ufed  in 
Sacrifices,   fuch  as  frankincenfe,  myrrh,  aloes,  nard,  cinna- 
mon, caffia,  cedar,  and  other  odoitferous  woods,  which  are 
in  fuch  plenty  that  the  natives  ufe  them  for  common  fuel. 
And,  indeed,  if  we  were  to  judge  of  this  Aralia  by  what  the 
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ancients  have  launched  oiit  in  its  praife,  we  (hould  imagine 
it  rhe  richeil  and  moft  delightful  Jand  in  the  whole  world. 
It  was  reckoned  the  moft  populous  province  in  all  Jfia^  and 
was  in  fuch  efteem  among  the  Romans j  even  fo  late  2isj/m^ 
rnianus  Afarce/tirjiis's  time,  that  he  gives  us  this  delicious  cha« 
rafter  of,  or  rather  panegyric  upon,  it.     '*  The  Happy  Ara^ 
hicns  ire  fo  called,  becaufe  abounding  in  corn,  cattle,  vines, 
and  odoriferous  fpiccs  of  all  kinds.     They  arc  well  furnifhed 
with  roads    and  quiet  harbours   for  fifliing,   with  triiding 
towns  ftanding  very  thick.    Beiides  moft  wholfome  fprings 
of  medicinal  waters,  they  enjoy  the  benefit  of  many  broods 
and  rivers  very  pure  and  clear,  and  a  temperature  of  air  ex- 
ceeding healthful."    If  we  were  to  judge  of  this  charader  by 
the  laftpart  of  it,'wbat  this  author  favs  muft  go  for  nothing; 
fortbeair  and  climate,  cannot  be  difFerent  fiom  what  they 
were  in  his  time  ;  and  howh'e  can  extol  the  temperature  of  a 
country    which  lies  two  parts  in  three  within  fhe  tropics,, 
cannot  be  well  conceived.     What, he  fays  of  trading  towns 
and  commodious  havens  might   indeed  be  true  then,  but  is 
Cnce  quite  altered.     The  Red  Sea  was  very  much  frequent- 
ed by  merchant- (hips,  before  the  Cape  ef  Good  Hope^  and  the 
paf&gc  by  it  to  the  hidieSj  was  found  out  j  and  Arabia  was 
the  market  where  all   the  commodities  brought  from  India^ 
China^  and  alt  the  eaftern  iflands,  were  fold  to  the  merchants 
of  E^ypt  and    Barbary,  and  brought   by  them  over  land  to 
Cairo  a^nd  other  ports  in  the  Mediterranean^  whither  the  Jfffg-- 
lijb^  Italiam^  and  other  European  nations,  came  to  take  them 
G^ their  hands:  but  now  the  goods  from  India  and  Perjiazxt 
brought  to  us  direSly  by  fea,  the  comnnodities  of  Arabia  are 
become  lefe  ufeful,  and  our  commerce  with  it  confequently 
isconfiderably  decrcafed.     However,  if  tlie  accounts  of  the 
ancients  concerning  this  Arabia^  were  really  true,  and  not 
taken  upon  truft,  they  fufficienily  (hew  how  furprizingly  it 
muft  have  been  altered  fince  they  wrote ;    for  at  this  time 
nothing  like  thatfo  much  exaggerated  fecundity,  much  lefs 
tbat  great  number  of  cities  and  inhabitants  appears,  except 
in  fome  few  fpots  here  and  there,    which  bear  but  a  vrry 
fmall  proportion  with   the  reft;   the  midland  being  either 
iindy  or  mountainous,  and  confequently  all  dry  and  barren : 
fo  that    the  fea-coafts  and  the  lands  along  the  banks   of 
rivers,  are  the  only  places  that  deferve  the  name  of  fertile 
or  happy.     But  it  may  well  enough  deferve  thofe  titles  by  Prefint 
its  fine  fpices  and  odoriferous  plants,  more  efpecially  for  \\sfi^^^  "''^ 
frankincenfe,  which  is  peculiar  to  it.     To  this  we  may  add^     '^^' 
the  coffee- trees,  but  which  are  found  only  in  three  or  four 
diftrifts  of  the  province  of  Yemcn^  properly  fo  called,  and 
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grow  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  it. .  It  likewlfe  produced 
abundance  of  other  exquifite  fruits,  is   watered  wich  fine 
fprings,  rcfrefhed  with  agreeable  breezes,  and  enjoys  a  con- 
ftant  verdure  all  the  year  round;    but  even  in   (his  noble 
province  fome  parts  of  it  are  almoft  as  barren  as  the  Pjtraa 
or  Deferta^  and   produce   nothing  for  thirty  or   forty  miles 
together,  efpeciallv  where  it  runs  contiguous  to  the  Red  S^a, 
APjiBjJ  FELIJC^  is  commodioufly  divided  into  the  fol- 
lovtrjng  maritime  and  inland  di(tri(^s. 
f^aritime       On  the  fca  coafts  are   l»  The  kingdom  or  principality  of 
Jifiridu    Mecca^  whufe  chief  towns  are  Mccca^  Medina,,  £gra  or  Ha- 
giat^  Giedda^  Yatfibo^  and  Zilfith.     2.  The  maritime  TiAfl- 
mah  alDhafar^  in  which  arc  the  cities  Dhafar^  Tazu^  Jdiudy 
and  Traza.     3.  The  principality  of  Zcbitb^  Zebeth^  Zaba  or 
SabayVi'\\ht\ic  to'wasoiZibeth^GilanyZSiiiChalafea,    4.  The 
kingdom  of  M^choy   or  Aden^  with  the  tovvns  qf   Mocha^ 
Jden^  and  LaghL   5.  The  Kingdom  oi Xad^  or  Ht^dramut^  in 
which  are  the  towns  of^X^el  and  polfar,     &.  The  kingdom 
of  Seger '  or  yfiUarili,  with  the  cities  of  yf./^W;  and  Guebel- 
hanun,     7.  The  principality  oi  Temsn^  with  the  towns  of 
Calhat  al  ^dhaty  and  Mafcate.     8.  Vcidane^  ^ith  the  towns 
of  Sohar  and   Borfcdn,      9.  ^afcalat^  with   the  city  of  its 
name,  Nuban.  and  Suchula,     10.  Barhaimy  with  the  towns 
of  Eicatlf^  Labfah  or  Lajfach,  Ahfa^  and  Bifca, 
Inland  \^  ^^^  inland  are  the  pi  incipalities  or  kingdoms  of  j.  Je- 

tifiri^i^     ^namart^  with  the   capital  of  its   name,    Chadoia^  and  Tima, 
'  2.  HigiaZj  HagiaZj  HaggiaZy  with  the  towns    of  Cafaiby 

Bain^  Nabdy  Carrie  and  Al^jiafjfel,  3.  Thehamay  with  the 
towns  of  Zaana  and  Saada.  4.  Fartachy  with  the  capital  of 
its  name,  Marhiy  and  Neg^am*  5.  Qmarty  with  the  tovtns 
of  Ziriffdln^  and  Mar  air.  To  thefe  we  may  add  OrmuSy 
formerly  a  confiderable  Arabian  kingdom,  which  though  dc- 
nominaxed  fo  only  from  a  fmall  rocky  ifland  pf  a  few  miles 
extent,  yet  had  fome  large  tciritoties  on  the  terra  firma ;  but 
the /*^r^«j  having  conqueied  them  in  1622,  the  kingdom 
was  wholly  deftroyed,  and  the  IQand  is  now  become  quite 
inconfiderable.  The  Engl/jh  aififted  the  Perjians  in  the  re- 
dudiion  oi  OrmuSy  and  difrH^fTcfling  the  PortugucTLCy  who  held 
it  for  ncir  one  hundred  }eirs,  and  grew  fo  wealthy  in  it, 
that  they  had  built  them  mcft  magnificent  houfes,  infomuch 
that  ti'.e  city  of  Ormus  was^  efteemed  in  their  time  one  or 
the  fmeft  in  Afia.    '-  •  ' 

pilgrim  *  The  moft  celebrated  places  of -^ri7^//i  Fdlxy  arc  Mtcca 
mages  io  and  Altdlnay  and  particularly  on  account  of  the  Pilgrimages 
Mecca  of  the  Mohammedans  ^o  them.  A  caravan  goes  every  year 
e^J  Me-  f^^jj^  Damafcus^  or  Aleppo^  to  the  tomb  of  Mohammed^  and 
^^^'         '         -  gene- 
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generally  fcts  forward  in  July,  about  which  time  fhoals  of 
pilgrims  arrive  from  Pirfiay  the  A'toguls  territories,  Tartar/^ 
ami  from  all  other  countries  where  Mohammedanifm  is  pro- 
feffed. 

Some  days  before  the  caravan  fets  out,  the  pilgrims  make 
a  general  proceiQon,  called  the  proceflion  of  Mohammed i   ia 
order,  as  they  fay,  to  obtain  a  happy  journey,  through  the 
prophet's  interceffion.     Thofe  moftdift;n^ui(hed  by  birth  or 
riches  appear  in  the  Bneft  ha'bits,  mounted  on  horfes  fump- 
tuoufly  caparifoned,  and  followed  by  flaves,  with  led  horfes, 
and  camels  covered  with  coftly  ornaments^.     The  pilgrims, 
called  the  iflue  of  the  race  of  Mohammed^  begin  the  march 
cloathed  in  long  robes,  with  green  bonnets  on  their  heads : 
they  walk  four  in  a  rank,  and  are  followed  by  feveral  mu- 
ficians,  after  whom  come  the  camels,  with  two  kettledrums 
in  their  front,  and  many  trumpet?,  the  noife  of  which  in- 
fpi'^es  thefb   creatures  with  a  kind  of  fierce  air.     Next  to 
tbefe  come  on  horfeback  the  other  pilgrims,  fix  in  rank,  foU 
lowed  by  carriages  full  of  children,  whom  their  parents  in- 
tend to  prcfent  to  the  prophet.     Thefe  are  furrounded  with 
crouds  of  fingers,  who  at  the  fame  time  ufe  a  thoufand  ex- 
travagant geftures.     Then  fucceed    200  cavaliers  cloathed 
in  bears  fkins.     They  have  the  management  of  fmall  pieces 
of  cannon  mounted  on  their  carriages,  which  they  difchargc 
t^tiy  hour.     Thefe  cannon  are  efcorted  by  another  com- 
pany who  wear  tygers  (kins,  in  the  form  of  cuiraflcs.  Their 
long  roouftaches,  Tartar  bonnets,  and  huge  fcymitars  give 
theoQ  a  very  warlike  appearance.     Before  the  mufti  wallc 
400  men  cloathed  in  green,   wTth  yellow  mitres   on  their 
heads,     fie  himfelf  is  accompanied  by  the  doAors  of  the 
law,  and  a  number  of  fingers.     MohamnieX^  ftandard  is  car- 
ried immediately  behind  him,  made  of  green  fatin  embroi- 
<!ered  with  gold.    It  is  guarded  by  twelve  horfemen  In  coats 
of  mail,  with  filver  maces  in  their  hands,  accompanied  with 
trumpets,   and   men   who  ftrike  continually  in  concert  on 
plates  of  filver^     Next  follows  the  paviliion  to  be  prelented 
Wore  the  tomb  of  Mohammed^  borne  by  three  Camels  adorned 
with  green  feathers  and  plates  of  filver.     It  is  of  crimfon 
velvet  embroidered  with  gold,  and  fet  wi  A  jewels  of  all  co- 
lours.    Laftly,  the  bafha  of  *jferufalem  preceded  by  drums, 
trumpets,  and  other  infiruments,  brings  up  the  rear. 

The  proceffion  being  ended,  every  pilgrim  thinks  of  no- 
thing but  his  departure  for  Mecca^  tp  which  indeed  all  Mo^ 
^>ommedans  are  under  a  ftricl  obligation  to  make  a  pilgrimage, 
cither  in  perfon  or  by  proxy,  once  at  leaft  in  their  life.  In 
their  progrefs  they  pray  frequently  every  day,  always  with 
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theit  faee  turned  to  that  city,  on  which  they  beftovtr  the  epi- 
thets of  magnificent,  the  mother  of  cities,  and  the  houie 
of  God. 
Mo/quit         MECCA  \s  fituate  in  latitude  21.  58.  eaft  lotigitude  40. 
(^r.  0/      30.  about  forty-two  miles  eaft  from  the  Red  Sea^   #n  the 
Mecca      river  Eda^  but  in  fuch  a  barren  territory,  that  it  affords  no 
de/cribid.  kind  of  fuftenancc,  cither  to  man  or  beaft.     The  greateft 
liupply  the  inhabitants  have  of  neceflaries,  is  from  the  pil- 
grims and  caravans  they  come  with.  NoChriftian  isaJiovired 
to  come  nearer  it  than  five  miles,  and  the  punifhment  for  (b 
doing  is  to  be  burnt  alive.    They  are  alfo  extremely  careful 
concerning  thoij^  they  tet  into  it,  for  fe^r  of  having   the 
place  furprized  or  prophaned,  or  the  treafure  rified,  which  is 
faid  to  amount  to  an  immenfe  value.     The  grand  mofque  is 
in  the  middle  of  the  city,  and  is  the  largcft,  iioeft  built, 
and  beft  frequented  of  any  in  the  world.     Its  roof,  high  and 
bold,  rifes  in  a  ftately  cuppla,  with  two  lofty  towers  at  the 
end,  all  which  are  feen  a  great  way  ofF»  and  yield  a  noble 
profpeif^,  being  alfo  finely  carved  and  the  cupola  covered 
with  goid.    It  is  faid  to  have  100  gates,  with  as  many  virin- 
dows,  one  over  each  gate ;  but  the  ground  of  the  building 
being  low,  there  is  a  dcfcent  to  it  by  10  or  12  fteps.     They 
pretend  it  is  fituated  on  the  very  fpot  on  which  Abraham 
built  his   firft  dwelling-houfe,  and    where  Mohammed  iT^as 
'  born.     This  houfe  of  Abraham^  which  they  call  Kiaba^  or 
fmall  fquare  houfe,  is  fifteen  feet  long,   twelve  broad,    and 
about  thirty  high.     It  is  girt  round  with  two  belts  of  gold, 
one  near  the  bottom  ^nd  the  other  near  the  top ;    the  door 
is  of  filyer,  and  a  golden  fpout  carries  off  the  water  which 
lies  on  the  roof;  and  the  walls  are  conftantly  covered  with 
hangings  of  fine  fillc  and  rich  workmanfhip,  and  the  court 
that  inclofes  it,  is  furrounded  with  ftately  walls,  beautified 
with  columns  and  arches.     The  houfe  itfelf  is  reckoned  a 
place  of  the  greateft  devotion,  and  is  never  opened  but  on 
their  feaft  called  Ramadan^  and  fome  other  folcmn  feftivals. 
Near  the  door  is  a  black  ftone  of  the  bignefs  pf  a  man's  head, 
which  is  pretended  to  have  been  brouj:ht  from  heaven  by  an 
angel  to  Alraham^  and  to  havQ  turned  black  for  the  fins  of 
mankind  :  The  firft  man  that  can  kifs  it  on  a  certain  dsy 
IS  eftcemed  a  faint,  but  commonly  pays  dear  for  his  faint- 
ftiip,  the  people  crouding  fo  faft  about  him  to  ki.'s  his  feet, 
that  he  is  often  (lifled  by  the  throng.     In  the  fame  inclofure 
is  a  kind  of  chapel,  built  about  a  well   much  celebrated 
throughout  the  Kaft.     They  fay  that  the  water  of  that  well  • 
flows  from  a  fpring  which  God  difcovered  x.oAgar  and  Ifmaely 
when  being  expelled  by  Abraham  his  houfe,  they  were  forced 
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to  retire  into  Arabia.  Mohammed  availed  himfelf  of  this 
weU  to  render  the  city  of  his  nativity  refpeded  by  al)  his  fof- 
bvrcr?.  He  declared,  that  the  water  had  the  virtue,  not  only 
of  caiing  all  bodily  difeafes,  but  alfo  of  purifying  fouls  ftaihed 
vith  the  blatkeMrioies. 

The  pilgrims  that  come  hither  are  obliged  to  perform  Ceremo^ 
many  ridiculous  ceremonies ;  the  chief  of  which  arc,  to  ftrip  "'^f*  &c. 
tbcmfclvcs  naked  at  a  place  called  Rabbaky  two  days  htiott^V'^^h 
they  enter  the  city,  having  only  a  napkiti  tied  about  their '^  ^^ 
ijccis,  aod  another  about  their  middle:  fn  this  ffatc  of  nu-^'^'**'* 
diry  they  continue  eight  days,  during  which,  they  neither 
(have,  buy,  fell,  or  kill  any  thing,  nor  are  allowed  (o  fpeak 
barihiy  to  their  fervants  or  flaves,  on  pain  of  giving  (ome 
money  to  the  poor,  or  fheep  for  facrifice.  When  they  are 
admitted  into  the  city,  they  go  feven  times  round  the  tem- 
ple; the  three  firft  times  with  a  very  quick  pace,  to  (bear 
their  readinefs  to  fight  for  the  true  worlhip,  as  they  fancy,  of 
God.  They  accompany  their  prayers  with. antic  poftures,  in 
imitation  of  a  prieft  that  goes  before  them,  and  is  their  chief 
pofture-mafter.  They  next  facrifice  fome  fheep,  the  great- 
eft  part  of  whoft  flelh  is  given  to  the  poor,  ar4l  then  go  to 
the  vdley  of  Mina<J  where  they  (have  and  pare  their  nails. 
From  tbence  they  go  to  mount  Arafaty  a  (hort  day's  journey 
from  Minay  every  man  carrjing  forty*  two  ftones  to  throw  at 
the  Devil's  head,  who,  they  fay,  tempted  Abraham  there, 
when  he  was  going  to  facrihce  his  fon,  not  Ifaac^  hnt  IJhmaJ* 
On  the  loth  day,  the  moft  folemn  of  all,  the  priefts  preach 
to  ihem  from  this -mount,  after  which  they  go  down  into  the 
valley,  where  they  facrifice  a  prodigious  number  of  fheep, 
mollly  given  to  the  poor.  On  the  12th  day,  the  fherif  hav- 
ing fent  them  his  blefiing,  they  are  at  liberty  to  depart. 

The  concourfe  of  pilgrims  on  tbefe  feflivals  to  this  city 
is  fuch,  fome  making  their  number  amount  commonly  to 
200,000,  that  the  wealth  of  it  encreafes  daily.  The  tem- 
ple being  entered  only  four  times  a  year,  the  people  from  all 
parts  have  fufficient  notice  of  it,  and  time  to  join  the  cara- 
vaas.  They  commonly  offer  fome  confiderable  prefents,  and 
buy  up  fome  of  the  reliqucs  of  the  place  at  a  dear  rate. 
Thofc  reiiques  are  for  the  moft  part  the  old  coverings  of  the 
Kiaba,  which  are  yearly  prefented  to  it  by  the  grand  (ignior 
on  the  feaft  of  Bryram^  or  Turkijh  Eajler  \  at  which  time  the 
old  ones  are  taken  off,  and  being  cut  intp  fmall  pieces,  are 
either  made  prefents  of,  or  fold  to  the  pilgrims.  People  of 
quality,  may,  for  the  fum  of  an  hundred  fhequins,  have  th« 
floors  of  the  holy  place  opened  to  them  at  any  time,  which 
they  chufe  to  do,  to  avoid  the  vaft  crouds  that  flock  thither 
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on  the  four  feafons.  Befides  this  religious  traffic,  a  great  fair 
is  kept  during  the  folentnity,  in  which  the  richeft  merchan* 
dizes  are  expofed  to  fale.  The  vaults  of  the  mofques,  and 
the  (hops  round  them,  are  filled  with  pr^igious  quantities 
of  moft  forts  of  commodities,  particularly  with  precious 
fiones,  and  fcented  and  other  aromatic  powders  \  even  the 
caves  in  the  adjacent  mountains  are  turned  into  (hops. 

This  is  but  a  (ketch  of  the  tranfadions  of  this  fuperfti- 
tious  pilgrimage,  in  which  Theyenot  aflfures  us,  qpwards  of 
6coo  of  one  Angle  caravan  have  died  by  hot  winds,  and 
other  dlfficulries,  between  Cairo  and  Mecca^  when  he  viras 
there.  He  adds,  that  the  efFeds  of  all  that  die  fall  to  the 
hamirag,  who  is  the  perfoil  they  chufe  for  their  leader  i  fo 
that  thefe  poor  people  are  cheated  out  of  their  lives  and  Xub* 
fiance  to  enrich  the  priefts  and  officers  who  condu£l  them. 

It  is  a  vulgar  error,  that  Mohammed  Was  the  original  au« 
thor  of  thofc  pilgrimages  to  this  city.  The  Arahs^  from  time 
immemorial,  ufed  to  Sequent  it  in  the  fame  manner ;  and, 
out  of  veneration  for  this  place^  which  they  held  to  have 
been  the  houfe  of  their  progenitor,  made  .it  the  center  of 
their  religion.  According  to  the  dodirine  of  the  M^bamnu^ 
dans^  Adam  being  yet  in  Paradife,  which  they  place  in  one 
of  the  heavens  above  us,  Worfhipped  God  in  a  temple  railed 
by  the  angels  ;  but,  upon  his  expulfion,  having  prayed  to 
God  to  grant  him  fuch  another  upon  earth,  he  obtained  a 
a  model. of  if,  drawn  upon  fome  curtains  of  light,  and  the 
building  was  placed  juft  where  the  kiaba,  or  holy  houfe,  now 
flands,  that  is,  perpendicularly  under  that  which  the  angels^ 
refort  to  in  heaven.  Here  the  faithful  paid  their  worfhip  cill 
the  flood  \  but  it  being  then  dcftroyed  by  the  waters,  Jtbra^ 
bam  was  at  length  directed  by  God  to  build  another,  which 
became  the  place  of  worfhip  for  IJhmael  and  his  defcendants^ 
till  having  quite  polluted  it  by  their  idolatry,  Mohammed  v^as 
ordered  to  purify  it  by  confccrating  it  anew  to  the  worfliip  of 
the  true  God.  All  which  fables,  together  with  its  beiog 
given  out  to  be  the  very  houfe  in  which  himfclf  was  born, 
being  once  fwallowed  down  by  the  Mujfulmen^  that  impoilor 
concluded  rightly,  it  would  not  fail  of  bringing  as  grfar,  if 
not  a  greater  concourfe  of  devotees  to  Mscca^  than  it  had  loft 
by  the  abolition  of  its  idols. 

Between  the  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina^  there  is 
^n  extenfive  fandy  defert,  where  the  dry  fands  blov/n 
up  and  down  by  the  winds,  often  overwhelm  whole  caravans. 
To  prevent  this  as  much  as  poffiblc,  they  are  not  only  ob- 
liged to  obferve  how  the  wind  blows,  to  encamp  on.  the  op- 
pofue  fiJe,  but  likewife  to  ftcer  by  the  mariner's  compafs,  as 
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at  fei.  The  length  of  the  caravan*s  journey  from  Mecca  to 
Mt&na  is  about  224  miles,  which  are  performed  in  about 
fofty  days. 

MEDINA  is  iituate  In   latitude  25.  o.  eaft,  longitude 
39. 12.  feventy-iix  miles  from  the  Red-Sea^  is  a  plain,  watered 
with  the  river  Larick^  and  covered  with  (lately  palm-trees* 
J^d^Mzmf^srefentment  againft  his  fellow-citizens  of  Mecca, 
who  were  for  banifhing  him  from  the  place  of  his  nativity^ 
ififpircdhim  with  a  refolution  of  being  revenged  upon  tbem. 
He  declared,  that  Medina  (hould  be  his  city,  and  the  feat  of 
empfre  for  him  and  his  fucceflbrs ;  whence,  by  way  of  ex- 
cellency, it  is  fo  called  by  the  Arabsy  Medina  fignifying  a 
citjr  in  general ;  and  it  is  fometimes  ftiled  Medina  al  Nahi, 
or,  the  City  of  the  Prophet.     Mohammed  alfo  ordered,  that  MagniS^ 
bis  fepulchre  fliould  be  built  here  ;  and  accordingly,  his  cof-  cent 
fin  refls  in  the  great  mofque,  a  ilrudure  of  vaft  magnificence,  mofyue^ 
fopported  by  400  (lately  columns,  and  illuminated  by  300  and  Mo- 
fioe  lamps  which  hang  on  themf  and  are  kept  continually  hammed'i 
burning.     It  has  a  fmall  cupola  covered  with  plates  of  filver,  tomb  de^ 
and  the  floor  is  covered  with  cloth  of  gold.     It  ftands  almoK^^'^'^'^* 
in  the  center  of  the  city,  and  is  the  moil  reforted  to  in  the 
whole  world  except  that  of  Mecca.     Mohammed*s  coffin  lies 
under  the  cupola,  and  the  tomb  is  expofed  to  view  from  the 
middle  to  the  top  of  the  dome,  round  about  which  is  a  little 
wall  pierced  with  windows,  which  are  fenced  with   filver 
grates.    The  infide  is  enriched  with  ftones  of  immenfe  va- 
lue, of  great  fize  and  beauty,  efpecially  on  that  part  of  the 
cupola  which  is  over  the  head  of  the  prophet,  and  where 
there  is  a  diamond,  one  inch  thick  and  two  long,  prefented 

;  by  fultan  OfmaHy  the  fon  of  AchmeU  At  the  feet  of  the  cof- 
fin is  a  rich  golden  cr'efcent,  fo  curioully  wrought,  and 
adorned  with  fuch  precious  ftones,  that  it  is  efteemed  a  maf- 
ter-piece,  and  of  very  great  value.  The  coffin  is  kept  co- 
vered under  a  ricH  pall  of  gold  and  filver  tiiTue,  and  under  a 

,  anopy  of  the  fame  precious  cloth,  both  which  are  annually 
fent  hither  by  the  hatha  of  EgypU  by  order  of  the  grand  fig- 
nior,  and  with  the  greatell  magnificence.  It  is  commonly 
carried  upon  and  difplayed  over  the  back  of  fome  (lately  ca- 
mel, in  company  with  the  reft  of  the  caravan  \  and  when 
the  precious  gift  is  taken  off,  the  beaft  is  no  longer  to  be  ufed 
in  fervile  drudgery.  When  laid  upon  the  coffin,  the  old 
one  is  cut  into  innumerable  (hreds,  and  either  fold  or  given 
away  as  one  of  the  moft  valuable  prefents.  The  place  where 
the  coffin  lies,  is  fupported  by  black  marble  pillars,  and  en- 
cmnpaiTed  with  a  bailuftrade  of  filver,  hung  with  fuch  a  num- 
ber of  burning  lamps,  that  the  fmoke  darkens  the  place. 
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The  cupola,  which  is  <hun^  with  red  and  white  damafk^  has 
the  epitome  of  the  Mujfulman  faith,  embroidered  oq  ic  ia 
golden  Arabic  chara£^er8,  God  is  God,  and  Mohammeo 
IS  HIS  Prophet.  The  croud  of  pilgrims  is  fo  great  at  the 
time  of  their  refarting  to*  this  mofque,  that  they  can  bnfjr 
fee  the  qutftde  of  the  dome,  and  fome  of  the  treafures  that 
glitter  within  through  the  filver  grates,  as  the  large  diamond 
and  crefcenr,  which  are  indeed  the  moft  valuable  curiofiries 
of  all  ;  but.thofe  who  make  any  long  abode  in  the  city,  may 
take  a  convetiient  time  when  there  is  no  croud,  and  for  a 
certain  fum  fce  every  particular  of  the  infide  at  leifure.  AH 
trqe  Mujfulmen  are  hound  by  their  religion  to  viflt  thi^  tomb 
at  ieaft  once  in  their  life  ;  and  after  performing  that  ceremony, 
they  are  looked  upon  as  faints  ever  after.  The  rich  and  greats 
whofe  ambition  lies  another  way,  are  difpenfed  with  for  a 
confiderable  fum,  and  by  fencing  fome  other  perfon  in  their 
Aead.  Chriftians,  of  all  denominations,  are  forbid  to  come 
within  fifteen  miles  of  this  city,  under  pain  of  being  burnt 
aJivic  as  at  Mecca. 

As  foon  as  the  caravan,  which  brings  the  prefents  froco 
the  grand  fignor,  arrives,  the  deryifes,  who  have  thje  care  of 
rtie  mofque,  appear  to  receive  it.  Then  the  pilgrims,  in 
cqnjundion  with  thofe  that  came  in  other  caravans,  jnake 
the  whole  edifice  refound  with  their  fhouts  of  joy,  and  fongs 
in  honour  ef  their  prophet.  After  which,  there  is  nothing 
but  feafting  and  open  rejoicing,  till  the  departure  of  the  ca- 
ravan. 

The  day  of  departing  the  pilgrims  afTemble  again,  and 
^  let  out  finging  fome  verfes  of  the  Alcoran  with  a  loud  voice. 
Every  one  thinks  it  an  honour  to  fupply  them  with  provifions 
for  the  whole  journey,  and  they  are  fure  upon  their  return 
to  meet  the  con<!ratulations  of  all  the  towns  from  whence 
they  fet  out.  They  are  honoured  every  .where,  and  from 
that  time  they  begin  to  enter  into.'the  pofleffion  of  all  the  pri* 
vileges  which  their  religion  grants  to  thofe  who  go  to  vjfit 
the  Prophet's  tomb.  Their  pilgrimage  fcreens  them  from  all 
purfuits  on  former  delinquencies,  and,  if  criminals,  renders 
them  perfeAly  guilllefs.  The  camels  alfo,  as  above  hinted, 
which  have  had  the  honour  to  bear  prefents  to  Mecca  and  Mc^ 
sSnoy  are  not  to  be  treated  afterwards  like  common  animals  ; 
they  are  confidcred  as  confecrated  to  Mohammed^  which  ejp- 
empts  them  from  ail  labour  and  fervice.  They  have  cottages 
buih  for  their  abodes,  where  they  live  at  eafe,  and  are  weH 
fed  and  taken  care  of. 

The  mod  powerful  Mohammedan  princes  pay  the  dcepcft 
veneration  to  the  (herifs  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  conlidering 
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them  as  Qf  the  race  and  fucceflbrs  of  Mohammid:  they  alfo 
frequently  fend  them  oiFeriiigs  and  valuable  prefents ;  aud,    . 
among  his  other  pompous  titles,  the  grand  fignior  in  par- 
ticular ftiles  himfelf  the  fervant  of  the  two  (acred  towns  of 
Mtua  and  Medina. 

.      -  C  H  A  P.    V. 

(^tk  Eaftern  Afiatic  Turkey,  coniaining  the  Pro- 
vittceso/jyuxhtokv^  Turcomania,  and  Georgia. 

WE  are  now  come  to  the  eaftern  divifion  of  Afiatic 
Turkey^  which  comprehends  the  provinces  of  Dior" 
hicky  Twrcomaniai  and  GeorgUy  of  all  which  we  fliall  treat  in 
tbis  chapter. 

DIJRBECKR  in  its  largeft  extent  comprehends  the  pro-  DitAekr 
vlncts  of  Diarlfecky  properly  fo  called,  Yeracky  and  Curdtflafiyi^ g^^^^^ 
which  were  the  ancient  couhtries  of  Mehpotamay  Chaldeay 
and  AJjyria^  with  Babylon.  It  is  called  t>iarbeck  Diarbikety 
or  DiarhiTy  as  (ignifying  the  duke's  country,  from  the  word 
Dbjfor  a  duke,  and  Bikr^  country.  It  extends  along  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  from  north  north-weft  to 
fouth-eaft ;  that  is,  from  Mount  Taurus^  which  divides  it 
from  Turcomania  on  the  north,  to  the  inmoft  recefs  of  the 
Perfian  gulph  on  the  fouth,  about  fix  hundred  miles.  And 
from  eaft  to  weft,  that  is  from  Perjia  on  the  eaft,  to  Syria 
and  Arabia  Deferta  on  the  weft,  in  fome  places  two  hundred, 
and  in  others  about  three  hundred  miles;  but  in  the  fou- 
thern  or  lower  parts,  not  above  one  hundred  and  fifty.  As 
extending  alfo  from  the  thirtieth  to  the  thirty- eighth  degree 
oflaitude,  it  lies  under  part  of  the  fifth  and  fixth  climates, 
whofe  longeft  day  is  about  fourteen  hours  and  a  half^  and 
lb  in  proportion,  and  confequently  enjoys  .a  good  tempera- 
ture of  air  as  well  as  in  the  greater  part  of  it,  a  very  rich 
and  fertile  foil.  There  are  indeed,  as  in  all  hot  countries^ 
fane  large  deferts  in  it,  which  neither  bear  any  fuftenance 
for  men  or  cattle,  nor  have  any  inhabitants.  JBeiog  a  con- 
fiderable  frontier  towards  the  kingdom  of  Perjia^  it  h  very 
wdi  guarded  and  fortified;  but  as  for  thpfe  many  cities, 
once  fo  renowned  for  their- greatnefs  and  opulence,  they  ane 
atprefent  almoft  dwindled  into  heaps  of  ruins.  Bagdad^, 
Abffidy  Carahioidy  a^d  a  few  more  do  indeed  continue  to  be . 
\  populous  and  wealthy,  but  the  reft  can  fcarce  be  called  hf 
any  other  name  than  that  of  forry  places^  j 
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The  river  Euphnues  and  77^r/V  having  almnft  their  whole 
courfe  through  this  country,'  it  will  not  be  improper  to  give 
htrt  2l  Ihort  defcription  of  them. 
Efapiratcs  The  Euphrates  is  called  by  the  ancient  Hebrews  Pharat^ 
dtjtribed.  ii\A  by  the  Arabs  El  Faraiy  or  El  Fraty  and  by  the  Twks 
Motirat.  Both  Hebrews  and  Arabs  often  ftyle  it  by  way  of 
excellency  Nahar  and  Nehir^  the  river.  It  .is  juftly  cfteemed 
one  of  the  moft  confidcrable  rivers  in  all  Afta,  if  not  of  the 
whole  globe.  Its  fource  is  in  the  mountains  of  the  north- 
call  corner  of  TurcomaniQ^  or  in  thofe-  of  Ararat ;  and  its 
courfe  acrofs  that  province  is  almofl  direflly  weft,  from 
which  it  afterwards  bends  down  fouthward  at  the  foot  of 
Ateunt  Taurus^  and  making  the  weft  boundary,  paiTes  be* 
fween  S^ia  and  Dlarbeck;  then  running  along  th6  eaftem 
limits  of  Arabia  Deferta^  it  goes  through  the  provinces  of 
Yerack  or  Chaldea^  and  Auxa^  where  it  waters  a  great  num- 
ber of  towns,  in  particular  that  of  Hella^  which  is  above  a 
day's  Journey  from  Babylcn:  ffom  thence  it  begins  to  flow 
with  a  genC!e  courfe  towards  the  city  of  Aria^  where  its  wa- 
ters are  not  only  obftrufled  but  troubled  by  the  violent  reflux 
of  the  PerJIc  gulph,, though  above  thirty  leagues  from  it.  Ac 
Jaft  It  joins  the  Tigris  nctiv  the  town  o(  Carnah,  at  ^he  di- 
ftance  of  about  tv^nty  leagues  from  the  gulph.  Its  courfe 
is  for  the  moft  part  very  pleafant,  and  through  many  fertile 
and  delightful  plaint,  and  its  banks  are  adorned  with  a  con- 
flant  verdure,  from  a  great  number  of  palm  or  other  trees 
that  grow  upon,  and  the  noble  pafture  grounds  on  each  fide 
df  them.  Its  waters  are  efteemed  very  wbplefome,  and  the 
jfrabs  have  fo  high  an  opinion  of  them,  that  they  repute 
them  efiicacious  for  curing  all  manner  of  difeafes.  Thcjr 
^re,  however,  found  very  thick  in  fome  of  the  deferts,  where 
mixing  with  si  kind  of  muddy  fand,  they  contra£i  a  yellowifli 
hue  and  difagreeable  tafte;  and  this  hue  they  retain  in  iheir 
fail  into  the  Perfo  gulph,  where  they  may  be  plainly  traced 
for  feveral  miles  together.  A$  to  the  river  itfelf,  it  is  nei- 
.  ther  very  deep  nor  wide,  compared  with  fome  others  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world,  except  when  fwclled  by  the  melt*- 
ing  of  the  fnows  on  the  mountains  of  Armenia. 
Henudi-  The  Arabs  divide  this  river  into  the  greater  and  lefler 
^ded.  Euphrates.  The  firft  has  its  fpring-head  among  the  Gordian 
mountains,  and  falls  irito  i\it  Tigris  near  the  cities  of  Ambar 
and  Felougiah,  The  lefier,  though  its  ftream  is  often  the' 
bigger,  ot  the  two,  takes  its  courfe  towards  Yerack  or  Cbal^ 
deoy  and  after  forming  the  marihy  grounds  of  the  Nabatlnan 
fens,  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  fame  Tigris  at  a  place  called 
Carnah  or  Hwn^  being  the  horn  or  nook  between  the  two 
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Confiuents..  From  the  leiTer  there  is  a  pafla^e  to  the  greater 
by  a  canal  formerly  made  by  ihe  emperor  Trajan^  called  Fcf- 
ja  Rqw^  and  by  the  Syrians  Nahar  Malcha^  or  the  Royal 
River.  The  Perjians  pretend,  that  one  of  the  kings  of  their 
firft  dynafty  began  to  divide  thofe  two  great  rivers  of  Tigris 
and  Euphrates  into  feveral  branches,  to  prevent  the  inun- 
dattOQs  they  frequently  caufed  :  this  work  was  afterwards 
carried  on  by  fome  of  their  caliphs,  though  they  have  not 
been  able  to  keep  feveral  territories  from  being  yearly  over- 
Hovcd  by  them,  as  Egypt  is  by  the  Nik. 

The  Tigris  is  no  leTs  a  confiderable  riVer  in  AJia,     I^sy^^^tj^ 
Iburcc  is  in  a  plain  of  Turcomania^  according  to  Cluverius  in  gj-j,  jg^ 
the  GorSan  mountains,  according  to  Boudrand  in  Armenia. f^fih^d* 
Aft/^i  calls  it  Highly  the  Arabs  J2LnA  Perjians  Diglaty   the 
Turks  TegiL     PUf^  fays,  that  from  its  fpring-head,  down  a 
good  way  where  it^  courfe  is  fmooth,  it  was  called  Dhlito^ 
but  from  thence,  where  it  began  to  be  more  rapid,  Tigris^ 
which  In  the  Mediah  tongue  fignifies  an  arrow  or  dart.    He 
adds,  that  its  fource  is  in  the  middle  of  a  plain  called  £//- 
gsfina  io  Greater  Armenia.     It  runs  through  the  lake  Arethufa^ 
without  mixine  i(^  waters  with  it,  then  along  part  of  the 
ridge  called  Mount  Taurus^  whence,  jdnking  into  the  earth,  iX; 
runs  under  the  mountain,  and  rifes  again  on  the  othex;  fidel 
An  evident  proof  of  its  being  the  fame  river  is,  that  what- 
ever is  thrown  into  it  on  one  fide,  is  brought  up  a^ain  on 
the  other.     From  thence. th6  Tigris  runs  through -another 
lake  called  Thefpites^  and  often  finks  again  under  ground ; 
and  in  one  place  having  pa/Ted  the  extent  of  twenty-five 
miles  of  ground  unfeen,  it  rifes  up  and  continues  its  courfe 
with  a  very  rapid  ftream,  where  it  begins  to  be  ftyled  the 
^gris  or  Dart.    Its  waters  are  ihcreafed  by  feveral  rivers  it 
fwallows  up  in  its  courfe  as  it  runs  between  AJJyria  and  Me- 
fspotamiaj  and  a  few  leagues  below  Bagdad^  it  begins   to 
branch  out  into  two  channels,  one  of  which  running  acrofs, 
fails  into  the  Euphrates  and  forms  an  ifland,  whilfl  the  other 
continuing  its  courfe  fouthwards,  falls  into  the  fame  river  a 
good  way  below  it.     Thefe  two  rivers,  before  their  meeting 
in  this  laft  place  of  conflux,  formerly  called  Pafitigrisy  con- 
fine the  country  oi  Diarbeck  Proper^  the  one  on  the  eafl,  the 
other  on  the  weft,  and  after  running  a  long  winding  courfe 
niofUy  from  north  to  fouth,  both  fall  into  the  Perjk  gulph 
by  one  common  mouth  or  channel.    Pliny  informs  us,  that 
formerly  they  had  each  a  feparate  one,  and  that  in  his  time 
there  were  ftijl  to  be  fcen  the  vefliges  of  the  old  one. '  The 
Tigris  commonly  overflows  about  the  fpring-time,  when  the 
fiiows  of  the  ^rm^/'tf^  mountains  begin  to  melt}  and  by  it^ 
Mod.  Hist,  Vol.  XLIII.  H  tg- 
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together  with  the  Euphrates^  and  fome  other  rivers  -  of  lets 
note,  the  greateft  part  of  this  |)rovince  is  fo  effcftually  wai- 
tered,  and  rendered  fo  very  fertile  and  deKightful,  that  among 
the  various  opinions  and  controverfies  about  the  fituation  of 
the  garden  of  Eden^  the  moft  judicious  and  learned  Writers 
are  agreed,  that  this  once  happy  fpot  was  fuuate  in  the  foikh 
part  of  this  province. 
FirftiM'  DIARBECK  Proper  is  bounded  on  thenorth  bv  Turcomama^ 
/ion  »/'Di-  on  the  weft  by  Syria^  on  the  fouth  by  part  of  Jrabia  Deferta 
Arbeckr.  and  Track  Proper^  and  on  the  eaft  by  Cufdijian,  It  was  named 
by  M'ifes  Padam  Aram^  the  latter  being  the  general  name  of 
Syria^  and  the  former  ftgnifying  fruitful,  a  proper  epithet 
for  this  country,  which  is  reaHy  fo  to  a  very  high  degree, 
efpecially  on  the  northern  fide,  where  it  yields  corn,  wine, 
oil,  fruits,  and  all  necefFarles  of  life  in  great  abundance. 
Formerly  it  was  the  tefidence  of  many  famed  patriarchs, 
yet  was  over-run  Vlth  the  grofleft  idolatry,  not  only  in  the 
times  of  AbrahanC's  coming  out  of  it,  and  Jacobus  fojourning 
yw  it,  but  likewife  during  the  time  it  continued  under  the 
dominion  of  the  AJJyrianSy  IBabylonltins^  Medes^  Perjiam^  and 
Romans,  It  received  Indeed  the  light  of  the  gofpel  foon  after 
our  Saviour^s  afceniion  from  St.  Thdddaus^  who  is  faid  to 
have  been  fent  thither  by  St.  Thomas^  at  the  requeft  of  ^- 
barusy  king  of  Ediffa.  This  account,  together  with  that 
monarches  letter  tojefus  Chriji^  we  have  from  Eufebius^  who 
took  it  from  the  archives  of  that  city ;  and  the  whole  had 
pafled  current  and  uncoptradided  for  many  ages,  till  our 
more  enlightened  moderns  found  reafons  to  condemn  it  i  but 
whether  right  or  wrong,  it  plainly  appears,  thatChriftianity 
flourished  here  in  a  moft  eminent  manner,  till  its  purity 
was  fullied  about  the  beginning  of  the  fixth  century  by  the 
hcrefy  of  the  Jacobites,  whofe  patriarch  ftill  refides  here, 
tKrith  ajurifdiaion  over  all  that  fed  in  the  Twrkt/h  domt* 
.  nions. 
Cities  nf  DIARBECK  Proper,  is  a  beglerbegatc,  under  which  are 
Diarbeck  reckoned  twelve  fangiacks;  and  tht  principal  towns  ii^  it  arc. 
Proper.  Diarbikir  or  Caramedy'Rika^  MoujJ'uU  Orm  or  Edeffa^  El  bir^ 
Nijihis^  Gexir  Merdin^  Zibiuy  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  Atnad^  and 
Carajara,  We  fhall  only  give  fome  account  of  Dlafbekir 
and  MauffiiU  the  reft  being  of  little  note. 
Diarbekir  DIArBEKIR.  Amed^  or  Carahmedj  now  the  capital  of 
4iefcrihed.  this  diftri£t,  is  fituate  in  a  delightful  plain,  on  the  banks  and 
near  the  head  of  the  Tigris^  about  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  miles,  or  fifteen  caravan  days  journey,  north  eaft  frotix 
Aleppo^  in  latitude  37.  35.  eaft  longitude  40.  50.  It  is  one 
of  the  ficheft  and  moft  mercantile  cities  in  all  AfiatU  Turkey^ 
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9ftl  is  well  ifortified)  bfing  encomp^ed  with  n  double  wall» 
tfaeouternoft  of  which  is  jflftnkeid  with  fetrenty-two  tpwers, 
laid  to  have  bceit  raifed  in  memory  pf  ODr  Saviour's  ieventy- 
iwo  difcipics.  It  has  two  ojr  three  .ifcit^ly  .pisz^ds  or  mar- 
ket-places, wjcU  ftorexi  with  afl  kinds  of  rich  merchaadisse, 
and  a  large  magnificeiit  mofque,  formerly  a  Chriftian  church*. 
Its  chief  maxui&&if e  is  the  dreifing,  tgnning,  and  dyihg  of  ^ 

gott^ikins,  coflunonly  called  Turkey  leather,  of  which  the 
veot  is  abnoA  incredible  in  many  pacis  of  Europe  and  4Jia  : 
befides  this,  these  is  another  of  dyed  fine  linen  and  cotton 
doths,  which  areioeariyin  the.i^me  .i:e<(ueft«     The  waters 
of  tlie  Tigris  are  reckoned  efctraondioary  for  thoie  two  branches 
of  trade,  and  eive  led  leather  a  finer  grajln  and  cdour  thf^n 
iny  other.     The  town  i3  io  populous,  that  there  are  faid 
to  be  in  it  jig  lefs  than  20,000  ChriftiaQs,  two-thirds  of  whqni 
2tc  JrmatimtSy  and  the  reft  Niflorifins  or  Jd^^tfiUSy  wtth.foqn^. 
few  of  the  church  of  Rome.    There  is  a  good  n,uipiber  of 
large  and  cxuivenient  toos.on  both  (ides  of  the/iver,  for  the 
caravans  ithat  go  to  and -from  .P/r;^ ;   and  on  the  road  near 
Jbe  town  is  a  chapel  with  a  cupola,  where  holy  Job  is  faid  to 
lieburifiit     This  place  is.  much  frequented  by  pilgrims  of 
all  natipns  .and  religioi^,  and  a  Tmi^ift)  hernriit  has  a  ^tW  dofe 
to  it.    The  fair  fex,  who,  in  moft  other  parts  of  the  TurkiJH 
iempire^  are  kept  jquite  imnuired,  and  <;on.fid^r^d  as  mere 
ibves,itiijoy  liere  anextraocdinary  Jiberiy,.and  are  commonly 
ieen  on  the  public  walks  of  the  city,  \xi  company  with  the 
Cbrifttaa  women,. aftd  live  in  great  friendfiijp  and  familiarity 
with  (hem.    The  fame  js  faid  of  the, men,  who  are  polite, 
aSabk,  and  coufleous,  aiid  very  different  from  what  they 
affed  to  be,  efpeciaily  the  Turkxy.m  other  cities  of  thia  em-     - 
pire.    The  city  is  under  .the  government  of  a  baiha,  who  has 
great  power  and  very  large  dominions.     He  has  commonly 
«  body  of  00,000  Jiorfe  under  htm,  for  repelling  the  fre- 
quent Incurflons  of  the  Curdis  2Ai  Tartars^  who  always  go 
QQ  horiieback  .to  rob  the  caravans.    The  adjacent  territory 
is  xery  rich  aod  beautiful ;  the  bread,  wine,  and  flefh  excel- 
lent ;  tiie  fcuits  exquifite,-  and  the  pidgeons  better  and  larger 
dian  any  in  Europe, 

.M)l/55l/X,  ihe  capital  of  another  beglerbegate  in  this  jcfbufhil 
(province,  is  feated  in  jatitude  36.  59'.  eail  longitude  43.  00.  defiribiJ* 
te  dlie  weft  bank  of  the  Tigris^  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Ningueh^  for  which  it  has  been  miiftaken  by  fome  authors. 
It  is  a  (pacious  city,  about  a  league  in  compafs,  furrounded 
with  {lately  flone  walk,  and  fbarp«poifited  turrets,  which 
make  a  confiderable  {hew  at  a  diftance,  but  whofe  infide  is 
far  from  bebg  anfwerable  to  its  external  appearance,  though 
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it  has  many  fair  and  large  ftreets,  with  houfes  well  buBt, 
.  but  a  great  part  of  them  lie  wafte  and  uninhabited*    It  is  a 
great  thoroughfare  for  the  caravans  from  Svrta  to  Pirjioy  and 
carries  on  itfelf  aebnfiderable  traffic  with  Bagdad.    The  ter- 
ritory on  the  other  fide  of  the  river  is  exceeding  fruitful) 
but  the  ground  on  the  city  fide  is  moftly  dry,  fandy,  and 
Exciffive  barren.     The  heat  in  Moujfulis  fo  exceffive  in  fununer,  that 
heat  and  from  two  hours  after  fun-rife^  till  about  an  hour  after  its 
deadly       fetting,  there  is  no  going  out  of  doors ;   and  even  then  the 
'*«''*'•       walls  of  the  houfes  feel  as  hot  iron  at  half  a  foot  diftance. 
There  is  befides  a  dangerous  wind^  called  by  the  natives  &- 
miil^  which  reigns  by  land  from  this  place  to  Suraty  and  is 
fuppofed  to  be  the  e^ft  wind  mentioned  by  Job.    It  is  min- 
gled with  ftreaks  of  fire  as  fmall  as  hairs,  and  kills  thofe 
that  breathe  it,  who  foon  appear  as  black  as  a  coal,  and  their 
fiefli  comes  off  from   the   ^nes.     Some  who  perceive  it 
coming,  frequently  efcape  by  foiling  flat  with  their  laces  to  . 
the  ground.    It  is  thought  to  proceed  from  fulphureous  ex* 
halatiofts,  that  kindle^in  being  agitated  by  the  wind  ;    for  it 
is  chiefly  felt  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  not  on  the  wa- 
ter, where  thefe  vapours  are  diffipate4  by  the  breesses,  or 
moift  air  arifing  from  the  river.     But  ^it  is  not  this  fort  of 
wind  alone,  though  indeed  the  moft  dangerous  of  all,  that 
infefts  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  and  climate;    the  hot  air 
is  danjB;erous  not  only  to  the  lungs  and  blood,  but  to  the 
very  (kin,  which  it  raifes  in  blifters  and  makes  to  peel  off; 
and  the  eyes  are  fo  affeded  by  it,  that  travellen  are  obliged 
to  wear  a  kind  of  foft  black  crape  over  them  to  keep  the 
heat  off;  but  as  this  is  not  always  a  fufficient  prefe'rvative, 
*  they  anoint  them  when  they  begin  to  be  inflamed,  with  a  1 
mixture  of  fugar  and  long  pepper,  fifced  very  fine.  { 

Second di'       YERACK^ox  Chaldea^  the  fecond  divifion  of  Diarheckrj^^ 
'vifin  of  IS  fituate  on  the  fouth  of  Diarbeck  Proper j  between,  and  on  i 
V^'^J'        both  fides  the  two  great  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris.      'We 
bcckr.       gj.^  ^jjjj  ^y  g^   Jerom^  that  the  Chaldai  derived  their  name 
from  Chefed^  the  fourth  fon  of  Nachor^  the  brother  of  jihra^  ; 
ham ;  but  it  feemv  from  the  tenor  of  the  fcripture  to  have 
been  of  older  date.     Authors  differ  in  opinion  concerning 
the  etymon  of  Yerack ;  but  the  name  of  Yerac-Arahi  is  alfo 
given  to- it,  becaufe  it  reaches  quite  to  Arabia  Deferia. 

The  foil  of  Chaldea  was  anciently  fo  fertile  that  it  pro- 
duced  two  or  three  hundred  fold,  and  might  ftill  do  the  fame 
if  rightly  cultivated.  The  {)afture  grounds  are  very  rich, 
and  breed'Vift  numbers  of  cattle,  which  furnilh  the  country 
with  plenty  of  milk  and  butter.  The  C6(7i^ri  were  obferved 
to  have  been  very  early  proficients  in  aftronomy  and  aftro- 
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logj)  as  well  as  in  llie  art  of  ibotbfaying,  divinatioii,  and 
other  fuperftitious  praSices,  for  which  they  were  famed 
above  all  othernations.  They  are  likewife  fupppfed^by  Tome 
to  have  been  the  firft  idolaters  in  tbi^  world*  though  others^ 
with  more  probability,  afcribe  this  to  the  Egyptians.     The 
fcripture  brands  them   for  their  unparalleled  ambition   in 
firiviag  to  vie  with  the  power  of  heaven,  and  fupportiiig 
tbemfdves  againft  it,  by  that  bold  ftro^luFe  they  atieonpted 
to  raife»  called  the  tower  of  BabeL     They  received  Chci-  > 
tdudij  in  the  time  of  the  Apoftles,  but  from  which  of  them 
j$  uncertain.     So  early  as  the  Nunu  CQuncil,  we  find  the 
bifliop  of  Sdeuda  in  great  efteem,  apd  in  all  aflemblies  after    ' 
be  was  in  rank  next  to  the  patriarch  of  Jeryfaltm.     The. 
Chriftians  are  here  ilill  very  numerous,  though  few. ortho- 
dox, the  two  hecefies  of  the  Jacobin  and  Neftorians^  befides 
ibvcnd   other  erroneous   opinions  and   cuftoms,  prevailing 
amongft  them.   Their  language  was  originally  ^iffeient  fr<pm 
the  iLbreWj  which  wns  fppkeo  in  Mefipoti^ma ;    but  by  the 
long  coQcinuance  of  the  Jews  amongft.them,  the  purity  jof 
;   both  tongues  were  corrupted  and  internxingU^,  and  f/pm 
I    this  mixture  arofe  thai  which  is  iiow  called  the  Syriqciy 
which  to  this  day  ie'ftiU  ufed  in  tbofe  prov^ices. 

The  moft  confiderable  and  beft  known  towns  and  cities 
ofthis  divifion  are.ftf^^,  Babylon^  Traxty  Balforsy  Kufar. 

BjIGDAD^  the  famed  capital  of  this  province,  is  fituate  Bagdad 
'  on  the  eaftern  banks.of  the  river.  Tijrii,  tovfzxAs^PirJkyitkdefcrihett, 
I  latitude  33.  15.  eaft  loikgitude45«  40.  It  has  bcen-mifts^^en 
I  by  feveral  geograiftiers  for  the  old  BabyUrij  though  at  a  great 
I  dtftance  from  the  ruins  of  that  ancient  metropolis.  It  is 
computed  to  be  about  one  thoufand  five  hundred  paces  in 
iengtht  feven  or  eight  hundred  in  breadth,  and  three  [thou- 
fcnd  in  circumference«  Its  walls  are  all  of  brick,  with  ter- 
xaces  and  large  towers  at  proper  diftances,  in  form  of  baf- 
tions,  and  defended  by  about  fixty  pieces  of  cannon.  The 
caftle  is  large  and  flanked  by  feme  fmall  towers  with  can- 
non ;  and  the  garrifon  ufually  confift$  of  nine  hundred  foot, 
four  thoufand  horfe,  and  fixty  gunners.  The  inbabiunts 
are  thought  to  be  about  fifteen  thoufand,  including  thofe 
who  live  in  a  fuburb  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Tigrisy  at  the 
end  of  the  bridge  of  boats,  which  is  undone  every  night  to 
prevent  a  furprize.  But  notwithftanding  this  number  of 
inhabitants,  and  largenefs  of  the  garrifon,  the  town  has  ftdl 
many  empty  fpaces  within  its  walla,  and  for  the  moft  part  is 
but  indifferently  built ;  fo  that  the  ooly  edifices  worth  notice 
arc  the  bazars,  fome  caravans,  and  the  mofques.    The  two 
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forn^er  Are  adl  arcked,  wkhoiit  wlkicb  chore  wrmtd  be  im 
b^rin^  ihe  exceffive  bcaY  of  tbo  day  ^  and  cren  fo  civey  are 
obliged  to  water  tbetfi  thret  or  foar  times  a  day,  to  kerp 
them  moderately  cooK  ^xtA  free  froiii  diuft, 
Wbtnbuilt  BAGDAD  was  birik  oot  6f  tb<»  ruisi  of  iKe  old  &0kuM^ 
mnd  Us  ^^  Mohammd  II.  cali>h  of  tbo  SarateffSy  wbo  ri)  76a,  made 
'^^"^'^'  it  the  capital  of  b»$  kingdom.  Its  nw^t  i&  derived  from  tbe 
"^  ^*  garden  of  a  venerable  hermit,  who  hod  bis  abode  there,  £d^- 
dad  fignifying  a  garden  given,  or  tbe  ga^en  of  the  wealthy* 
It  foori  became  a  wealthy  and  pppukni^  town,  and  oontiniiai} 
.  fb  <\\\  the  middle  of  tt^e  <b>^teemh  cftiftury,  whei^  x\0t  fame4 
HahoH  the  ^rtar  put  an  end  to  it  by  the  death  of  i^e  ca* 
}iph  and  his  ^hole  family,  and  by  taking' atnd  deftroyrng 
thi?  metropolis.  It  foon,  however,  recovered  itfislf ;  but  baa 
fince  fo  often  pafled  from  the  Pfrfiam  to  the  TuriSy  chat  k 
poW  retains  very  !ittle  of  its  ancicAt  fplendor.  In  16381 
iMhe'n  ArAuraih  IV.  laid  fiege  to  it,  a  mieffio^able  accident  ba^ 
jpened,  which  facilitated  his  making  hkufelf  mafter  of  it; 
it  was  then  bravely  defended  by  the  noble  commander  S^bj 
KcuU  Kan^  who  bad  already  repulfed  the  Tutkifl)  forces  iri 
two  different  attempts,  and  was  likely  to  Jiave  dom  the 
fame  at  this  lime,  had  not  the  Ptrfitm  hionareh  fent  his  fiu 
yourite  to  comifiand  in  his  roob.  ^^fij  ICitwii  .feeing  bitn- 
lelf  deposed,  and  refolding  to  dfe  ratjier  tbatf  Aibmn  io  tl)e 
difgrace,  fent  for  his  wtf^  and^  fon^  and  -fiievnng  each  of 
tb^tti  abowl,>nd  a  t^ird  which  he  had  prepared  for  him- 
ft\U  exhorted  them  to  follow  his  example;  and  having  drani; 
o(F  his  dofe,  bad  the  pleafure  to  fee  tbeni  both  do  the  fasnr^ 
fb  that  they  all  expired  in  a  very  little  time.  Tbe  confe- 
^uence  of  (his  bold  a^ton  wis,  that  the  garri4bn«  who  srcatiy 
admitted  their  old  commafider,  mutinied,  and  fefuung  to 
obey  the  new,  agreed  to  (urrender  the  pHtt  on  condition  of 
niarching  out  with  bag  and  baggage.  Which  was  indeed  pro* 
mifed  them  ;  but  the  treacherous  Amurath  having  entered  it, 
caufed  them  all  to  be  pot  to  the  fword,  to  the  number  of 
twenty-two  thoufand  ;  fincie  which  time  the  Titr/^i  have  con* 
tinned  in  pofleffion  of  iu  From  that  fatal  period  the  trade 
of  the  place  has  decayed  very  confiderably,  the  fultan  having 
at  the  fame  time  rifled  all  the  rich  merchants.  It  ftill,  not* 
withftanding,  continues  to  be  a  place  of  pretty  good  reforc 
for  all  the  commodities  of  Anatolia^  Syria^  D^nutfius^  Cbh-^ 
Jiantinopliy  Arabioy  Perjiay  and  India ;  but  is  nothi/ig  fo  po« 
pulous  and  opulent  as  when  the  Perfians  held  it. 

The  air  o(  Bagdad  Bnd  its  environs  is  fo  hot,  that  the  ioi^ 
babita^nts  are  forced  to  keep  their  markets  in  the  night  do-?- 
ring  tbe  fummer.  aad  to  He  at  night  on  their  terraces.   The 
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military  govemtnent  is  commonly  under  a  bafha,  but  the 
chit  is  incrrely  in  the  hands  of  a  cadi,  who  a^  at  judge^ 
prefident,  and  mofti,  with  a  tefcerdar  or  treafurer  under  him, 
who  colleds  the  grand  fignior's  revenue. 

The  third  and  laft  part  of  the  Turkijh  provtnee  of  Diar-  Third  di- 
hchy  h  now  called  Curdsjian,  but  was  anciently  more  known  *uijwi  of 
by  the  name  of  AJfyria^  fo  called  from  Affiir  or  AJhur^  the  Di  t- 
(ono(Sbm  and  grandfon  of  Nwhy  who  firft  planted  this  bcckr  ^/ig/i 
country.     It  lies  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  river  Tigris^  towards  cniid* 
F^rfiay  being  bounded  by  that  kingdom  on  the  eaflf,  and  the 
Tigris  on  the  weft;  by  tltrafi  or  the  country  of  Bagdad  on 
the  fouth,  apd  Turcomania  on  the  north.     It  is  very  narrow 
towards  the  fouth,  where  tt  fcarce  extends  ninety  miles  in 
breadth  ;  but  towards  the  north  it  ftretches  near  two  hundred 
miles  from  eaft  to  wefl:,  that  is,  from  the  forty-firft  to  the 
forty-feveoth  degree  of  eaft  longitude;    as  for  its  length 
from  nonh    to  louth,  it  reaches  from  thirty-ftve  degiees 
thirty  minutes,   to  thirty-fcven  degrees  twenty  minutes  of 
latitude.     HTbe  mountain  of  Ccatras  divides  it  from  Perfia 
\\  on  the  eaft,  and  the  Tigris  on  the  weft  from  Mtfop$tama  and 
ChaUta. 

According  to  the  ancient  accounts  we  have  of  this 
country,  it  was  rich  and  fertile ;  but  2(t  prefent  it  is  found 
quite  the  reverfe,  being  indeed  very  dcfolate,  with  vaft  bar^ 
ren  plains  and  dreadful  deferts,  except  a  few  pans  near 
fome  towns,  where  the  territory  is  a  little  better  cultivatei^. 
]t  muft,  however,  be  remembered,  that  it  was  formerly  a 
ponftant  iteld  of  battle  1)etween  the  Parthians  and  Romans^ 
and  fince  between  the  Juris  and  Perfians^  which  muft  in- 
fenfibly  have  quite  depopulated  -it ;  and  where  hands  and  in* 
duftry  are  wanting,  there  the  beft  foil  will  grow  barren, 
which  is  now  the  c^fe  of  this  opce  celebrated  and  fertile 
empire. 

The  Curds^  or  Curdes^  that  inhabit  it  and  fome  parts  o(  Jccoum  of 
Perfisy  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  defccndants  of  the  ancient  the  inba^ 
ChaUUanSt  and  live  intirely  upon  plunder.     They  dwell  in  bitanis. 
tents  on  the  plains,  till  the  fnows  oblige  them  to  retire  int6 
their  villages,  and  are  ever  upon  the  watch  after  the  cara- 
vans and  other  travellers,  whom  they  plunder,  ftrip,  and 
even  murder  without  mercy.    They  are  without  religion, 
laws,  government,  or  fettled   habitation,    and   are   called    « 

2efidiSy  as  having^ftill  a  kind  of  tradition,  by  which  they 
rficvc  ID  yijid\  (o  they  call  our  Jifus^  to  whom  they  pay 
a  kind  of  veneration,  though  without  acknowledging,  or 

Earhaps  knowing  him  in  any  cafe  as  the  Saviour  of  mankind. 
«ft  they  ftand  in  great  fear  of  ^e  devil,  who,  they  believe, 
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'  i$  able  to^do  them  much  hurt,  to  whom  for  that  reafpn  they, 

pay  greater  regard.  Tbey  fpread  themfclves  from  Moufful 
quite  to  the  Euphrates f  and  acknowledge  np  fubjedion  iq 
either  Turks  or  PnfumSy  who  never  trouble  themfelves  about 
them,  except  when  they  cominit  murder  or  robbery,  and  evcQ 
then  content  themfelves  with  a  peciiniary  punifliment.  They 
are  often  ibifting  in  fearch  of  pafture  for  their  numerous 
herds  and  flocks  of  cattle ;  and  whilft  the  men  roam  in  queft 
of  plunder,  the  women  are  occupied  in  making  butter  and 
cbeefe,  and  training  up  the  children  to  the.fajtbers  trad9« 
Their  tents  are  large  and  of  a  fort  of  coarfe  brown  clotb^ 
which  ferves  as  a  covering  to  their  portative  houfes,  made 
qf  cane  hurdles  difpofed  in  a  faua^e  form,  and  the  floor  mat- 
ted to  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  both  bed  and  hoard.  Wheq 
they  think  fit  to  diflodge,  they  take  their  huts  to  piec.eS)  and 
load  their  oxen  and  cows  with  them,  and  with  their  chil* 
dren  and  other  houfhold  utenfils.  Thefe  . phildren  are  ufed 
to  go  almofl:  naked  in  the  coldefl  weather,  Tbe  men  are 
generally  we^l  mounted,  and  take  great  care  of  tneir  horfes, 
which  are  commonly  very  fleet :  the  launce  is  their  chief 
weapon.  The  women  ride  indifFetentJy  <^ti  horfes  or  oxen. 
Both  are  naturally  ftout  and  nimble,  but  not  in  the  leaft  a-, 
greeable,  having  very  fmall  eyes,  wide  mouths,  bad  com- 
piexions,  very  black  b^iy,  and  fomething  very>/ierce  and 
forbidding  in  their  iook$. 

The  Curdes  >vere  known  to  ^he  a;icients  by  the  naoie  of 
Curduchiy  or  Curdueni^  and  were  fo  cajled  froofi  the  famed 
ridge  of  mountains  called  Curdoy  but  more  anciently  Nipha-' 
tian  hills,  which  are  a  part  of  thofe  known  by  the  name  o^ 
Mount  Taurus, 

The  chief  towns  and  hamlets  in  Curdiflan  arc  Betilis^ 
Schereful^  Arbila^  Harpd,  Ninrvehy  Riboho,  Kbeferij  Fan^  an  j 
Holwan* 
Armenia       TURCO MANIA  ox  Armenia^  the  fecond  province  ordivi« 
ibe/econd  ^^^^  ^f  the  eaftern  Afiatic  Turkeyy  is  bounded  on  the  fouth  by 
fro*vinc€    Mefopotam^ia^  on  the  north  by  Qeorgia^  on  the  caft  by  P^r- 
oftheeaft'fia^  and  on  the  weft  by  Cappadocia  and  the  Lejfer  Armenia^ 
^r/r  Afiatic  from  which  it  is  parted  by  the  river  Euphrates,     Its  extent 
Turkey,    is  iomewhat  above  two  hundred  miles,  or  from  about  38.  20. 
dejcrihed.  t(;  almoft  42  degrees  of  latitude ;    and  from  39.  to'  almoft 
42.  of  ead  longitude,  or  about  three  hundred  milts  from  caft 
to  weft.     The  country  is  very  healthy,    the  climate  tem- 
perate, and  the  foil  rich  and  fertile,  efpecially  in  the  midland 
and  valleys,  but  is  much  taken  up  with  mountains,  efpecially 
about  the  fr  ntiers  ;    yet  ihefe  produce  very  good  pafturi;, 
and  the  reft  plenty  of  corn,  wine,  and  fruits  of  all  forts'. 
'     ,  The 
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The  people  are  robuft,  flout,  and  induftrious ;  their  lands 
are  well  cultivated,  and  feveral  mechanic  arts  and  manufac- 
tures are  carried  on  by  them  to  good  advantage.  The  only 
misfortune  is,  they  lie  too  much  out  of  the  way  of  trade,  to 
reap  all  the  benefit  they  other  wife  would  do,  if  more  com- 
modioufly  fituated  for  it,  '  However,  they  employ  them- 
fclvcs  in  weaving  of  tapcftry,  and  feveral  forts  of  fluffs,  which 
they  vend  abroad  :  the  reft  follow  agriculture;  and  one  may 
fee  with  pleafure  a  great  difference  between  this  Turktjh  pro- 
ymce,  and  fome  of  thofe  poor,  barren,  uncultivated,  and 
defolate  ones  we  have  alreUy  pafled  in  review. 

The  inhabitants,  though  under  a  Turkijh  government^ 
arc  at  prefent  moflly  Chriftians,  but  accufed  of  Eutychianifmy 
that  is,  of  acknowledging  but  one  nature  in  Chrifl ;  for  which 
they  have  been  condemned  and  excommunicated  both  by  the 
Greets  and  Latins :  yet  they  pretend  to  wipe  off  the  impu- 
.  tarion  by  owning  his  divine  nature,  but  that  it  is  fo  clofely 
or  hypoflatically  united  to  the  human,  as  to  admit  of  no 
:  further  diftin£lion.     Some  of  their  learned  bifliops  go  even 
I  h  far  as  to  pretend,  that   all  the  difference  between  them 
I  and  the  orthodox,  proceeds  from  that  poverty  of  their  lan- 
guage, which  does  not  fufficiently  diflinguifli  between  perfon 
and  nature ;     for    they    acknowledge   the  diftinS  proper- 
ties of  each  nature  in  Chrifl,    though  from  thence   they 
I  cannot  give  into  the  belief  of  two  natures,  but  only  of  one 
I  iingle,  and  individual,  in  which  the  attributes  of  thofe  two 
I  perfcQly  coalefce  and  are  united.    The  truth  is,  the  fault  is 
[  Dot  fo  much  owing  to  the  barrennefs  of  their  language,  as  to 
their  great  veneration  for  the  writings  of  Diofcorus  and  Bar^ 
fitma^  two  famed   EutychianSj  and  thofe  of  their  patriarch 
Oxvielzip  and  their  do(£tor  Altenaji^  great  favourers  of  the 
fame  herefy,  whom  they  implicitly  follow,  as  pillars  of  their 
faith,  without  giving  themfelves  much  pains  to  examine.into 
the  merits  of  the  controverfy. 

ARMENIA  was  ancientlv  inhabited  by  the  defcendants  EtymoB  of 
oiHuIy  or  Chuly  the  fon  of  Aram,  who,  it  is  fuppofed,  called  tht  name 
it  by  the  name  of  their  progenitor ;    whence  came  the  name  ^Arme- 
Si^  Armenia  or  Aramenia*     Others  think  it  is  fo  called  from  ^*' 
iHebrew  word  fignifying  high^  becaufe  this  country  lies  high,  • 
and  its  niountains  are  the  higheft  of  all  this  eaftcrn  tra(ft. 
A  third  etvmon  is  from  the  Hebrew  Har-Minni^  or  the  moun- 
tairj  of  A/y««; ;    which  laft  was  a   kingdom  mentioned  by 
Jeremjaby  ^  with  thofe  of  Ararat  and  Afcbsnax,     Ararat  is 
(bought  to  be  iikewife  the  Hebrew  name  ol  Armenia  ^bf 

*  Chap.  H,   27. 
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mod  of  the  ancient  interpreters ;.  to  that  where  Mofii  (ajrt| 
**  that  the  ark'  rcftc4  on  the  mountains  of  Ararat-**  an4 
where  the  two  Tons  of  Sennacherib  arc  faid  to  have  fled  into 
the  land  of  Ararat^  after  the"  murder  of  their  father}  they 
junderfiand  it  of  the  land  and  mountains  of  Armenia.  As  tQ 
thofc  who  fancy  it  was  fo  caiUd  from  ArmfuSy  the  Jdhodian 
ovTbeffaliany  they  are  flii]  more  out  of  their  notions.  But 
waving  all  thefe  uncertain  etymons,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
this  country  became  a  confidcrable  kingdom  very  early,  and 
continued  fo  for  feveral  ages.  Its  prefeot  name  of  Tur^o^ 
mania  is  from  the  Turks ^  or  Turcomans. 

TIGRANES^  one  of  the  kings  of  Armeniay  greatly   ex- 
tended his  dominions  on  every  fide,  and  added  to  them  the 
provinces  of  Syria^  Phanice^  and  Media  \  but  upon  being  de» 
feated  by  Lucullus  in    the  Mlthndatic  war,  the  Armenian^ 
were  again  driven  homeward,  and  their  kingdom  Jeftrained 
to  Armenia  Major,     Mark  Anthony  afterwards  took  their  king 
Artavafdes  prifoner,  and  fent  him  to  Rome  in  golden  fetters  j     • 
and  Trajan  reduced  the  whole  country  into  a  Roman  pro- 
vince.    But  it  fince  recovered  its  liberty,  and  we  find  it 
governed  by  its  own   kings  in  the  reign  of  Conjlantine  the 
Greats  and  fomc  time  after,  though  they  were  then   feuda- 
tories to  the  emperors  till  687,  when  they  were  fubdued  bv 
the  Saracens.     Thefe  held  it  till  the  irruption  of  the  Turks 
or  Turcomans,  out  of  Scythia^  who  made  themfelves  mafters 
of  this  province,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Turcomania,    Thh 
happened,  according  to  fomc,  in  the  year  755 ;    but,   ac- 
cording toothers,  not  till  844.     But  whilft  the  Turks  were 
employed  in  other  conqucfts,  the  Armeniani  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  recovering  their  liberty,  and  fct  up  fome  new  kings    f 
of  their  own.     Thefe  were  again  fubdued  by  the  Tartars^    t 
but  not  fo  extirpated  but  that  there  ftill  remained  (bme  of    | 
them,  one  of  whom  fucceeding  to  the  throne  of  Per fia^  made 
Armenia  a  province  of  that  kingdom  in   1472.     But  it  was 
again  partly  reconquered  by  the  Turks  under  fultan  SeBm  L 
^       in  J515 ;  fo  that  ever  fmce,  the  weftern  part  has  continued 
fuhjeS  to  the  Turksy  and  the  eaftern  to  the  Per/tans. 
TurkSh         ''"^  Turkijh  inhabitants  of  this  country,  though  inferior 
inhahi'     in  number  to  the  Chriftians,   are  poiTefTed  of  fome  of  the 
tantscf     richeft  and  faireft  territories  on  each  fide  of  the  Eupbratis  ^ 
Armenia,  but  with  this  difference,  that  inftcad  of  being  abfolute  ma- 
fters,  as  they  formerly  were,  they  are  now  tributary  to   the 
Ottoman  Porte,  or  rather  enjoy  a  fhadow  of  liberty  under  it  5 
*    and  hence  proceeds  their  innate  hatred  againft  it  \  for  they 

'  Gen.   viii.  4.     "•  2  Kingt  xix.  37. 
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(Btt  ftthere  (a  their  ancient  .way  of  leading  a  paftoral  life  15 
teQt»yi|od  fhiftiiig  their  habitations.  They  are  call  and  ilout> 
of  a  iwxhj  conapleJiion,  flat  nofes,  fquare  faces  \  but  their 
women  are  generally  very  handfomet^and  well  fhaped.  They 
are  governed  by  their  own  chie£i  and  laws^  and  profefs  the 
MohamnBedan  rdlgion,  but  da  not  trouble  thcmfelv.ea  much 
about  the  obfervance  of  it.  ■  Being  naturally  addided  to  plun- 
der, tbey  would  do  a  deal  of  mifchief  to  cocofnecce,  were  it 
not  for  the  care  of  the  Turkijh  ba(haa  to  keep  them  in  order; 
for  as  the  tribute  paid  by  the  caravans,  and  the  number  of 
P^i^^Sy  oiake  the  moft  confiderable  branch  of  their  in- 
come^ it  is  their  interefl  to  preferve  the  roads  as  free  and 
fafe  as  tbey  can.  In  other  refpeils  they  wink  at  many  ir** 
r^arities  in  their  way  of  Iife»  as  their  frequent  inroads 
ttpOB  the  CurdeSj  the  Jrabsy  and  other  neicbbourlng  na- 
tions that  own  no  fub/e^on  to  the  Porte*  Thefe  Turks^  a 
hardy  race^  excellent  horfemen,  courageous  and  enterprijlng, 
fpreaid  thesifelves  likewife  towards  the  eaft,  even  into  Per- 
^.  Tbey  are  computed  altogether  do  amount  to  about 
one  hundred  tboufand  families.  . 

The  name  o\  Armenians  is  'alfo  given  to  thofe  who  were  ^™**"*^ 
tnafported  into  feveral  parts  oi  Perfia  by  ihah  Ahai\  and  .  ^ 
Jaore  particularly  to  that  celebrated  colony  oi Armenians  who  cf^ants. 
dwell  at  Zuffay  one  of  the  fuburbs  of  Ifpabsn.  Thefe  Ar-^ 
psenuua^  aa4  in  general  all  thole  of  the  fame  denomination > 
who  apply  themselves  to  trade,  which  they  make  their  chief 
bu4ae&,  are  civil  and  police,  and  have  a  great  deal  of  good 
fenfe  and  bonefty.  They  are  not  only,  in  a  great  meafure, 
mafiers  of  the  whole  trade  of  iht  Levmit^  but  have  alfo  a 
great  ibare  in  that  of  the  mod  confiderable  towns  in  Europi-^ 
for  it  is  very  common  to  meet  with  fome  Armenians ,  at  Leg- 
hrn  and  Vemce^  in  EngUmd  and  in  Holland ;  whilft  on  the 
other  fide  they  travel  into  the  dominions  of  the  grand  mogul, 
&amy  Java^  the  Philippine  IJlanisy  and  over  all  the  £aft, 
Oictj^  China,  It  is  not  agreed  among  the  learned,  under 
what  abas,  king  of  Perfia^  (he  colony  of  %ulfa  was  tranfported 
to  Ifpoharty  and  fettled  where  it  now  is.  But  it  is  very  certain 
that  ihah  Abas  the  Greats  in  order  to  fecure  the  conqueft  of 
Armenia^  which  he  had  taken  from  the  ^urksy  removed  ihto 
Perfia  the  firft  Armenians  who  ever  fettled  there  ;  and  about 
thirty  thouiand  families  of  them  were  tranfported  into  the 
province  of  Ghilan  only,  from  whence  the  fined  Per^n 
filks  come.  He  alfo  caufed  all  the  inhabitants  of  'Zulfa^  a 
lairge  city  of  Armenia^  to  fettle  at  Ifpahan^  whence  the  new 
^ulfa  o( Perfia  took  its  name.  This  Zulfa  is  now  the  cen- 
ter of  all  the  commerce  of  the  Armenians  j^    and  it  is  to  the 
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together  with  the  Euphrates^  and  fome  other  rivers-  of  lets 
note,  the  greateft  part  of  this  province  is  fo  effeftualfy  wa- 
tered, and  rendered  fo  very  fertile  and  deKghtful,  that  among 
the  various  opinions  and  controverfies  about  the  fituation  of 
the  garden  Of  Edtn^  the  moft  judicious  ahd  learned  Writers 
are  agreed,  that  this  once  happy  fpot  was  fuuate  in  the  foikh 
part  of  this  province. 
FirftiM'      DIARBECK  Proper  is  bounded  on  thenorth  bv  Turcomamm^ 
/ion  «/Di-  on  the  wtft  by  Syria^  on  the  fouth  by  part  of  Arabia  Deferta 
Arbeckr.     and  Track  Proper^  and  on  the  eaft  by  Curdijlan,   It  was  named 
by  M'ifes  Padam  Aram^  the  latter  being  the  general  naofie  of 
5>r/fl,  and  the  former  fignifying  fruitful,  a  proper  epithet 
for  this  country,  which  is  really  fo  to  a  very  high  degree, 
efpecially  on  the  northern  fide,  where  it  yields  corn,  wine, 
oil,  fruits,  and  all  necefFarLes  of  life  In  gfeat  abundance. 
Formerly  it  was  the  refidencc  of  many  famed  patriarchs, 
yet  was  over-run  Wtth  the  groffeft  idolatry,  not  only  in  the 
time5  of  AbrahunC's  coming  out  of  it,  and  Jacobus  fojourning 
in  it,  but  likewife  during  the  time  it  continued  under    the 
dominion  of  the  Ajffyrians^  Babylonians^  Medeiy  Perfiam^  and 
Romans,     It  received  Indeed  the  light  of  the  gofpel  foon  after 
our  Saviour*s  afceniion  from  St.  Thaddaius^  who  is  faid  to 
have  been  fent  thither  by  St.  Thdmas^  at  the  requeft  of  j^^^ 
barusj  king  of  Edeffa.    This  account,  together  with   that 
monarches  letter  tojepis  Chrijiy  we  have  from  Eufebius^  who 
took  it  from  the  archives  of  that  city  \   and  the  whole  had 
paffed  current  and  uncoptradided  for  many  ages,  till   oar] 
more  enlightened  moderns  found  reafons  to  condemn  it  s  but  i 
whether  right  or  wrong,  it  plainly  appears,  that  Chriftianitjr 
flouriflled  here  in  a  moft  eminent  manner,  till  its   purity 
was  fullied  about  the  beginning  of  the  fixth  centurv  bjr  the 
herefy  of  the  Jacobites,  whofe  patriarch  ftill  refides  here. 
With  a  jurifdi<Etion  over  all  that  fe£l:  in  the  Turkijb  domi* 
,  nions. 
Citits  of       DIARSECK  Proper,  is  a  beglerbegate,  under  which  are 
Ditrbeck  reckoned  twelve  fangiacks ;  and  the  principal  towns  iri  it  are. 
Proper.      Diarbeklr  or  Caraniedy'Rtka^  MoujfuU  Or] a  or  Edejfa^  El  bir^ 
Nijihisy  Gezir  Merdin^  Zibin^  Ur  of  the  ChaldeeSy  Amady   and 
Carafara.     We  fliall  only  give  fome  account  of  Dlarbikvr 
and  MwJfuU  the  reft  being  of  little  note. 
Diarbekif     DIARBEKTR.  Amedj  or  Carahfnedy  now  the  capital  of 
dtfcribed,  this  diftri£t,  is  fituate  in  a  delightful  plain,  on  the  banks  aod 
near  the  head  of  the  Tigris,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  miles,  or  fifteen  caravan  days  journey,  north  eaft  frotia 
AlippOy  in  latitude  37.  35.  eaft  longitude  40.  50.    It  is  one 
of  the  ricbeft  and  moil  mercantile"  cities  in  all  AJiatic  Turkey^ 
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«d  IS  well  :foftified,  ht\ng  en^compi^d  with  a  doubly  wall, 
tbeouteroioft  of  which  is  Hanked  with  feventy-two  towers, 
ijid  to  have  becf)  raifod  in  memory  of  our  Saviour's  ieventjr- 
two  difciplcs.  It  has  two  or  three  .ftat<ely  .piazi^as  or  mar- 
ket-places, well  ftorod  with  aH  kinds  of  rich  merchaadisse, 
and  a  large  magnificent  aoofque,  formerly  a  Chriftian  churdi« 
Its  diief  manub&ife  is  the  dreftng,  tanning,  and  dyihg  of  ' 

goar-fldns,  comunQn^  called  Turkey  leather,  of  which  the 
veot  18  almoft  incredible  in  many  parts  of  Europe  and  ^Jia  : 
befidts  this,  there  is  another  of  dyed  fine  linen  and  cotton 
doths,  which  are  nearly. in  tbeJame  .nequeft.     The  waters 
of  the  Tigris  are  reckoned  eiEtraondiQary  for  thofe  two  branches 
of  tade,  and  give  red  leather  a  ftiier  grajn  and  colour  thfin 
iny  other.     Tbe  town  i^  (o  populous,  that  there  are  faid 
to  be  in  it  no  leis  than  20,ooo  ChriftiaQs,  two-thirds  of  whom 
2ie  Jrmenimnsy  and  the  reft  Niftorions  or  Jd^pbiteSy  wtth.fom]^ 
few  of  the  church  of  Ronti.    There  is  a  good  i\umber  of 
large  and  convenient  ioos  on  both  fides  of  the  /iver,  for  the 
caavanstthat  go  to  and  from  .P^r;^ ;  .and  on  the  road  near 
.libetown  ia  a  chapel  wiith  a  cupoiat  where  holy  y^^  is  faid  to 
lie  biirifidL     This  place  is  much  frequented  by  pilgrims  of 
all  nations  .and  religions,  and  a  Turiift)  herntit  has  a  C^H  dofe 
to  it.    The  fair  fex,  who,  in  moA  other  parts  of  the  Turkijb 
empire^  are  kept  x)UJte  immured,  and  confider^d  as  tnere 
iU¥es,ienjoy  her«  anextraocdinary  liberty,  and  are  commonly 
ieen  on  the  public  walks  of  the  city,  in  company  with  (he 
Cbriftian  women,. and  live  in  great  friendfliip  and  familiarity 
with  chem.    The  fame  is  faid  of  the. meii,  wfho  are  polite, 
affable,  and  coufteous,  atid  ve|-y  diiFererit  from  what  they 
iScSt  to  be,  efpeciaily  the  Turkx^  in  other  cities  of  this  em*     ■ 
pire.    The  city  is  under  .the  government  of  a  baiha,  who  has 
great  power  and  very  large  dominions.     He  has  commonly 
a  body  of  2O,0Qohorfe  under  him,  for  repelling  the  fre- 
quent hicurfions  -of  the  Curves' zni  Tariars^  who  always  go 
OQ  horfeback  to  rob  the  caravans.    The  adjacent  territory 
b  xery-  rich  and  beautiful  s  the  bread,  wine,  and  flefli  excel* 
lent ;  the  fcuits  exquifite,-  and  the  pidgeons  better  and  larger 
iban  any  in  Eitrope. 

MOUSSUL^  ihe  capital  of  another  beglcrbegate  in  this  jifbufliil 
(province,  is  feated  in  latitude  36.  59.  eaft  longitude  43.  00.  defcrilnJ' 
te  die  weft  bank  of  the  Tigrit^  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Nweveh^  for  which  h  has  been  miftaken  by  fome  authors. 
It  is  a  ipacious  city,  about  a  league  in  compafs,  furrounded 
with  ftately  ftone  walk,  and  iharp^pointed  turrets,  which 
make  a  coniiderable  fliew  at  a  diftance,  but  whofe  infide  is 
iar  froiii  being  anfwerable  to  its  external  appearance,  though 
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fame  Shah  Aha  thefe  people  owe  their  genius  anci  capacity 
for  trade,  which  did  but  very  little  appear  till  their 't)*{pfirri- 
gration  into  Perjia,  And  as  Abas  the  Gnat  hzA  no*  other 
view  but  to  enrich  his  country,  and  was  fenfible  he  could 
not  compafs  that  defign  but  by  the  means  of  trade,  he  caft 
his  eyes  upon  filks,  as  the  moft  preciouis  continodity,  and 
upon  the  ArTnenians^  as  the  moft  proper  people  to  difpdfe  of 
it.  In  ibort,  the  ArmenianSj  who  were  but  hufbandmen, 
were  by  him  turned  into  merchants,  and  thefe  merchants 
are  become  fome  of  the  moft  able  and  moft  celebrated  traders 
in  the  world.  When  thus  the  trade  of  the  Armenians  was 
fufficiently  eftabliflied,  the  kings  of  Perfia  no  longer  med- 
dled with  it;  the  citizens  oSZnlfa  alone  continued  to  fup- 
port  it,  and  by  the  affiftance  of  their  brokers  or  agents,  who 
are  of  the  fame  nation  with  themfelves,  they  diftrtbute  through 
the  whole  world  the  fitieft  and  richeft  commodities  of  Afia. 
Thefe  agents  undertake  for  a  very  moderate  profit,  to  con- 
du£l  the  merchandizes  to  the  very  places  they  are  defigned 
for,  to  take  care  of  them  during  the  march  of  the  caravans, 
to  difpofe  of  them  to  the  beft  advantage  they  can,  and  to 
^ve  afterwards  a  faithful  account  to  thofe  by  whom  they 
^re  intruded.  It  cannot  be  fufficiently  exprelTed  how  faith- 
ful thofe  agents  are,  what  care  they  take  to  preferve  the 
merchandizes  they  condud,  not  fearing  even  to  run  the 
danger  of  periflring  themfelves^  in  order  to  fuccour  the  ca- 
mels, and  other  beafts  of  burden  that  carry  them,  at  the 
<:roffing  of  rivers,  or  at  th^  dirffict»It  paiTes  of  mountaine. 
Their  charity  for  each  other  is  unfpeakable;  and,  when 
thofe  who  are  fettled  in  fome  town  are  acquainted  with  the 
coming  of  a  caravan,  they  do  not  'fcruple  to  undertake  a 
journey  of  a  day  or  two,  in  order  to  go  and  n:>cet  them, 
and  carry  refrefhments  to  their  brethren.  When  the  cara- 
vans make  any  ftay  in  towns,  the  Armenians^  to  live  the 
cheaper,  join  feveral  together.  In  Afia^  they  fell  upon  the 
road  hardwares  of  Venice^  France^  Germany^  and  England^ 
in  order  to  get  provifions.  In  Europe  they  obtain  them  for 
muik  and  fome  fpice.  In  a  word,  there  is  no  nafibn  com- 
parable to  them  for  fobriety,  good  hufbandr)^  and  honefty. 
it  is  true,  indeed,  that  when  their  affairs  prove  unprofperous 
in  thofe  foreign  countries  where  they  trade,  they  feldom 
return  home,  not  daring,  they  fay,  to  appear  before  their 
creditors,  whofe  confidence  they  have  abufed.  But  it  muft 
be  owned  that  this  happens  very  feldom ;  it  being- extremely 
uncommon  to  fee  an  Armenian  become  a  bankrupt.  There 
is  nothing  more  extraordinary,  and  at  the  fame  time  more 
pleafant,  than  the  manner  of  ftriking  bargains  among  the 
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Amiitttans.  They  be^in  with  putting  money  upon  the  table ; 
after  which,  they  cavil  or  difpute  as  much  as  they  can  about 
the  price,  the  buyer  ini  the  feller  prcfcnting  and  rcpulfing 
alternately  the  pieces  of  nnoney  which  they  add  to  the  price  ' 
offered,  or  which  they  abate  from  the  price  demanded :  this 
is  always  done  with  fo  much  noife  and  ill  humour,  that  one 
would  think  they  are  going  to  devour  each  other.  All  this, 
however,  is  nothing  but  grimace  and  afFe£i:ation ;  and  when 
the  broker,  who  is  always  prefent  at  this  comedy,  judges 
that  things  are  pretty  near  their  valu0,  he  fqueezes  the  feller's 
hand  with  fo  much  violence  that  he  makes  him  cry  out,  but 
does  not  leave  hini  till  he  accepts  the  buyer's  ofFen  The 
farce  ends  with  reciprocal  jokes,  each  laughing  on  bis  fide, 
thinking  that  he  has  the  heft  of  the  bargain* 

The  principal  towns  in  Armmiay  which  are  populous  and  Principal 
wealthy,  are  Enurumj  the  capital,  and  Toeat.  Both  carry  on  towns, 
a  confiderable  trade  in  brafs  and  copper,  ware,  furr,  gall- 
nuts,  caviar,  madder,  filk,  yellow  and  red  leather,  and  printed 
callicoes.  The  £isr^//^  keep  a  conful  at  .frsc/rirm,  who  is 
generally  in  great  credit  and  efteem.  Other  places  of  fooae 
note  are  Vatty  Kars  Irvany  Zulfa,  and  Maikjvoan. 

ARABjPT^  a  celebrated  mountain  in  this  country,  not  Mount 
like  Taittmi,  Cautafuiy  and  a  great  many  others,  which  ought  Ararat 
rather  to  be  called  vaft  chains  of  mountains  of  extraordi-  ^^f^^M. 
nary  length,  rifes  with  two  fummits,  one  larger  and  fome- 
what  higher  than  the  other,  but  both  of  fo  prodigious  a  height, 
as  to  be  feen  at  the  diftance  of  five  days  journey.  The  Ar-^ 
memms-ipiSLy  a  great  veneration  to  it,  from  a  belief  that  it  was 
the  place  on  which  the  ark  refted,  and  pretend  to  (hew  fome 
fragments  of  it,  which  *  they  fay  have  been  preferved  from 
corruption,  not  fo  much  by  a  miracle,  as  from  the  ferenity 
of  the  dimate  at  that  vaft  height,  wbich  is  (o  much  above 
the  clouds,  that  there  is  neither  rain,  (now,  dew,  nor  any 
thing  but  continual  fun(hine«.  Theafcent  is  not  only  very 
difficult  and  fatiguing,  but  alfo  dangerous,  through  the  rug- 
gednefs  of  fome  parts,  the  deep  fands  of  others,  the  hbrrid 
precipices  one  is  obliged  to  behold  in  the  way,  not  without 
horror,  and  the  dreadful  giddinefs  which  feizes  the.ftoutefl:. 
There  are  two  monafteries  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain, 
and  higher  up  a  few  (hepherds  hut^.  Afcending  from  thence» 
fome  partridges  are  feen  flying  abgut  \  but  proceeding  to  the 
fecond  region,  nothing  but  tygers  are  met  with,  which  com- 
monly keep  at  a  due  di(faince,  and  here  and  there  a  flight  of 
crows.  AH  the-  remaining,  p^rt.  of  the  mountain  is  covered 
wiih  fnow,  which  in  all  probability  has  been  there  ever  fince 
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t\\t  ^ooi ;  Qfid  thick  douds  cvrerfpc^  it  for  ckoe  Jialf,  at 

Georgia  '*^**»  ^^  '^'f  y^**'  *"^  *^^^P  *^  fl"*^  ^^^  ^gl'*'. 

the  third  GEORGIA^  the  third  province  jor  divifioA  of  the  ^flern 

fro'vittci  ^M'^  Turkey^  \%  the  countnr  which  lies  iMwcon  the  £ii»m 

«/  /-&*  ■»^d  *«  Cafpion  fea,  and  is  to  called,  according  ao  fojnc,  irom 

/^fr«  St.  Georgt^ihe  Martyr^  who  is  (the  patron  of  ail  the  Chci- 

Afiaiic  ftiana  of  the  Grtek  church ;  but  wkn  more  probability,  ac- 

Turkcy,  cording  ^o  orhert,  from  Kurjpa^  a  name  derived  from  its  river 

dtjcrtbtd.  Kur.    The  inhabitants  are  indifierenily  called  Gnrgi^  Gurgi, 

.-  and  Kurgi,  and  the  coutry  Gurgifiany  and  Kurgi/itm.  by  the 
Perfiofjs. 

GEORGIA  is  bounded  on  rfic  north  rby  Circafftaj^rm  .the 
-eaft  by  Daghifian  «nd  Shirvan^  on  the  fouth  by.  Jhatnia^  and 
on  the  weft  by  the  £iur/ff^,.or  fiif^i  S^^.  It  compcehend^ 
Ml  it$  Jargeft  extent  the  C^khix  2a^Jiafid0f  the  i^ncients,  as 
thfi  Ikoghfflan  and  Sbirtfan4:€mprAcnd  ihe  imciept  j^iema. 
It  is  divided  by  aridgeofmounuinsifitoeafterAand.weftem9' 
in  the  firft  of  which  are  the  JciogdoAilof  Caiftxxi  .the. north; 
and  Cardkel  on  thefouth.  The  uieftern  contains  Abeaffia  pif 
ahc  north,  Chen  M'«^rip&,  i4ifr«to,  and  Gwrid.  Georgia  is 
again  divided  into  Georgia  in  general,  dius  induding  io  its. 
largeftfenie,  the  Irhiits  of  the  above  iiingdoms;  ^nd  Gtprgid 
Pr^r^  in  which  fenie  the  praviaces  of  Abcoffia  «Dd  JUm- 
^r/^'tf  are  diftin&  froo;  it^  fo  chat  it  contains  only  tboic.of 
CahetzxA  CarAuel.  This  drflinSion  is  necefl^y  to  be  te- 
inenibered  by  thofe  who  ftudy  htftory,  becaixfe  there  was  a 
time  when  the  whoie  country  oi  Georgia  was  governed  bj^ 
kings  of  its  own.  As  for  Georgia  Proper^  it  was  CQnc|Aiefed 
by  the  Perfian  king,  who  keeps  a  viceroy  in  it,  and  obliges^ 
bim  to  make  public  profeffion  pf  Mohamfnuianifmy  without 
Vbich  none  can  be  sidmitted  to  that  dignity. 

Tnit  country  is  naturally  rich  «nd  fertUe,  but  i^  br.froin^ 
being  rightly  colttyated ;  and  though  the  natives  prdfeTsr 
-Cliriftfanity,  they  are  of  fo  rude  and  vicious  a  nature,  ibac 
they  neither  encourage  ingenuity  or  labour,  nor  apply 
themfelves  to  agriculture^  manufaAures,  ox  other  laudable 
occupations. 

GEORGIA  abounds  witk  wood$  and  oiountains,  but  has 
Irkcwife  a  great  number  of  beautiful  plains,  though  not  wide 
in  proportion  to  their  lengtli.  The  heart  ofit,  more  fmootb 
and  even,  is  watered  by  the  river  jfirr,  called  by  tbe  «ae- 
rnlity  of  geographers  Cyrus  or  Corus\  it  comes  frDin  Mount 
Caucafui^  and  running  through  the  middle  of  it,  empties  it-^ 
felf  into  the  Cafpion  Sea.  This  river  has  an  advantage  above 
all  the  6tber  great  ones  of  P^rfia^  that  it  is  navigable  throughr 
a  great  part  of  this  empire. 
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The  wboJe  country  of  Georgia  is  but  thinly  inhabited,  and 

lias  but  rery  fc«r  cities  in  proportion  to  its  extent  and  ftr- 

tHity.    ThiB  muft  be  afcribed  to  their  trading  chiefl  v  in  boys 

und  girfc,  a  Wfbarous  and  unnatural  traffick,  which  is  here 

carried  on  to  a  tnbft  fliameful  height,  parents  felling  their 

children, Iftafters their fcrvants,  lords  their  vaffais  and  tenants, 

and  in  ftort,  every  tnan  felling  what  males  and  females  he 

can  gA  powet  over,  all  which  arc  difpofed  of  to  the  Turks^ 

FerfiM^  and  others,  who  make  ufe  of  them  in  their  armies 

and  feraglios,  as  flaves^  mute^,  eunuchs,  foldiers,  ftatefmcn, 

and  concubines,  according  as  their  capacities,  or  the  favour 

ihcy  find  with  their  matters,  can  recommend  them.    Hence 

then  may  be  faid  to  proceed  its  fcarcJty  of  inhabitants  and 

great  cities,  fhoqgli  formerly  it  abounded  with  both  to  a 

great  degree,  as  may  appear,  not  only  from  its  hiftory,  but 

from  the  vaft  number  of  ancient  cities  now  lying  in  ruins, 

which  by  their  renfiains  feem  to  have  been  verv  large,  opu- 

lent,  and  ftimptuouHy  built ;  but  were  all  dcftroyed  by  the 

inundation  of  northern  barbarians  from  Mcmra  CaucafuSy  as 

the  Aknsy  Hunsy  Sueviy  and  fome  others,  fo  much  noted  in 

ancient  hiftdry  foriheir  ftrength,  courage,  and  conqucfls. 

Tb  thefe  alfo  may  be  added  the  once  famed  Amazons^  who 

dwelt  in  the   neighbourhood  of  this*  country  towards  the 

north,  and  who  invaded  and  dcftroyed  the  kingdom  of  Cake( 

or  Gaguetia: 

The  air  of  Gi^gia  is  ferene,  dry,  and  healthful,  but  very 
cold  in  winter  and  hot  in  fummer.  The  fine  weather  com- 
monly begins  abotit  Majy  and  lafts  till  Noiyemhery  but  the 
lands  want  a  good  deal  of  watering  to  make  them  produce  a 
fiill  crop  ;  in  which  cafe  they  yield  plenty  of  all  forts  of 
grain,  pulfe,  ^nd  fruits,  which  fell  at  a  cheap  rate,  fo  that  the 
people  live  here  in  Cafe  and  plenty.  The  fruits  in  particular 
are  foexquifite,  that  no  country  in  Europe  produces  better 

?arsand  appl^,  nor  any  in  Afia  more  delicious  pomegranates, 
he  bread  is  as  good  asany  in  the  world.  The  cattle  both 
large  and^  fmall  are  fat  and  good,  and  in  great  numbers ;  and 
the  famft  may  be  faid  of  the  game.  But  the  common  peo- 
ple live  moftly,if  not  altogether  upon  fwine's  ilefli,  which  is 
every  where  excellent,  and  by  their  own  account  very  whole- 
fome  and  eafy  of  digeftion.  The  river  Kur^  as  well  as  the 
Cation  Sea^  which  lies  eaft  ofGeorgiay  fuppUes  it  with  plenty 
and  variety  of  fiflli,  fo  that  each  feafon  of  the  year  is  abun- 
dantly fiirniflied  whh  every  neceflary  peculiar  to  it.  But 
the  moft  noble  produd  of  Georgia  is  its  excellent  wine,  of 
which  gre^t  quantities  at  a  moderate  price  are  fent  into  the 
neighbouring  countries,  and  particularly  into  Perfm  for  the 

king's 
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king^s  own  table*  It  likewife  produces  a  good  deal  of  fiik ; 
but  as  the  Georgians  hardly  know  how  to  manufafture  it, 
it  is  chiefly  fent  to  Erzerum  itiArmema  for  that  purpofe. 
Georgian  There  is  hardly  any  nation  under  the  fun  that  can  boafl 
nvomen.  of  fuch  fine  women.  Nature  feems  to  have  heaped  fuch 
graces  upon  them  as  are  no  where  to  be  feen,  whether  we 
confider  them  with  refpe£t  to  their  fair  complexion^  beau- 
tiful faces,  handfome  fiature,  llender  Waift,  or  clean  limbs* 
This  is  the  reafon  they  are  in  fjucb  requefl:  in  the  courts  of 
Perjia  and  Turkey ;  but  for  the  better  part  they  are  as  vicious 
as  haridfomC)  contributing  by  their  iewdnefs,  to  which  they 
are  extremely  addii^ed,  to  that  inundation  of  fenfuality  by 
which  the  country  is  over-run. 
Cbaraaer  The  men  are  alfo  very  comely,  tall,  and  well  {haped,  and 
•ftbemin.  have  good  natural  parts,  which  might  be  greatly  improved 
by  the  help  of  a  good  education  j  but  they  are  commonly 
brought  up  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  rather  tends  to  keep  them 
ignorant,  vicious,  and  untra£^able  ;  fo  that  they  are  generally 
knavifli,  deceitful,  perfidious,  treacherous,  ungrateful,  proud, 
impudent,  and  commonly  behave  with  the  moft  furprifing 
infolence,  and  where  once  offended,  retain  an  irreconcileable 
hatred  to  the  end  of  their  lives.  Thefe  are  not  their  only 
vices,  being  alfo  fhamefully  given  to  drunkennefs,  debauchery, 
lewdnefs  of  the  worft  kind,  which  is  looked  upon  rather  as 
gallantry  than  a  difgrace.  The  very  clergy  make  no  fcru- 
pie  to  be  feen  beilially  drunk,  efpecially  on  holidays,  or  pub- 
licly keeping  concubines  for  their  own  ufe.  They  are  like- 
wife  great  ufurers,  feldom  lending  without  a  valuable  pledge, 
and  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  per  cent,  per  month,  as  our 
common  pawn-brokers.  In  other  refpe£ls  they  appear  af- 
fable, courteous,  and  grave,  and  give  all  kind  of  liberty  to 
ftrangers  to  live,  trade,  and  converfe  among  them  in  what 
way,  and  to  profefs  what  religion  they  pleafe :  fo  that  pep- 
pie  are  feen  here  of  feveral  nations,  as  Turks y  JrnunianSy  Per^ 
fiansy  fewSy  Greeksy  Indians^  Tartars y  RuJftanSy  and  Europeans ; 
but  the  Armenians  are  the  moil  numerous,  and  by  carrying 
on  the  greateft  part  of  the  trade,  are  alfo  the  richeft,  for 
which  reafon  the  haughty  Georgians  hate  and  defpife  them, 
and  confider  them  in  the  fame  light  z&  Europeans  Ao  the 
Jews,  The  Georgians  wear  fur  caps  on  their  heads,  and  a 
kind  of  long  loofe  veft,  opened  beiforc,  but  which  may  be 
buttoned  at  pleafure  j  their  breeches  and  under-garmcnts 
are  like  thofe  of  the  PerfianSy  and  fo  is  the  indrc  drcfs  of 
their  women. 
P  .; ,.  Their  houfes,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  betjter  fort,  are  alfo 

buildings  s 
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fiuildings  ;  and  they  miy  afford  to  have  them  hurilt  after  \ht 
bcft  -manner,  having  not  only  ftone,  wood,  plaiftcr,  Ijoie, 
and  all  other  materials  in  the  greated  plenty  and  cheapncfs ; 
but  alfo  can  have  the  mod  laborious  work  done  for  little  or 
nothing  by  theif  own  vaflals,  over  whom  they  have  fuch  an 
abfolute  power,  that  they  can  keep  them  employed  whole 
months  together,  without  allowing  them  either  wages  or 
food.  The  churches  in  the  cities  are  neat,  well  built,  and 
kept  clean,  and  fome  of  them  even  grand  and  ftately  :  but 
in  the  country,  they  are  mean  without,  dirty  within,  and 
for  the  moft  part  neglefted  and  decaying.  The  Georgianf, 
as  well  as  the  other  Chriftians  on  the  weft  and  north,  have 
a  very  ftrange  cuftom  of  building  moft  of  their  churches .  on 
the  tops  of  high  and  almoft  inacd^flible  mountains,  and  at  a 
diftance  from  their  towns,  to  which  they  feldom  or  ever 
repair,  infomuch  that  fome  of  them  are  tiot  opened  once  in 
ten  years  ;  and  they  have  a  prevailing  notion  among  them, 
that  if  they  do  but  build  a  church  in  this  manner,  all  their 
fins  of  whatever  kind  fhall  be  forgiven  to  them. 

The  tenets  of  the  Georgians  are  much  the  fame  with  Teneisi 
thofe  of  the  Greek  church.  They  are  faid  to  have  received  pr elates j^ . 
the  Chriftian  faith  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  &c« 
by  means  of  a  woman-flave.  But  if  we  except  thie  Mingre-- 
lians^  who  are  rather  the  worft  of  the  two,  they  feem  to  have 
really  loft  both  the  fpirit  and  notion  of  Chriftianity,  and  to 
have  retained  only  the  name.  ^  They  neither  fecm  to  know^ 
or  at  leaft  to  obferVe  any  precept  of  the  gofpel,  only  the 
GeTTgians  keep  up  their  fafts  and  feftivals  a  little  more 
ftridly,  and  make  ufe  of  longer  prayers  than  the  Mingn^ 
Hans,  They  are  under  a  patriarch,  ftyled  Catholicos,  with 
an  archbiihop,  and  feveral  bifliops  always  chofen  by  the 
ferfioM  viceroy,  who,  though  a  Mohammedan^  at  leaft  in  out* 
ward  profeffion,  commonly  fills  thefe  dignities  with  his  own 
relations.  The  nobles  and  gentry  in  the  country  aflufrie 
the  fame  privilege  in  their  own  territories,  aild  not  only 
beftow  thofe  benefices  on  whom  they  pleafe,  but  even  ga 
fo  far  as  to  depofe,  imprifon,  and  puniih  thofe  eccleiiaftics 
under  theoi,  as  they  do  their  common  vaflfals  among  tho; 
laity. 

In  the  province  or  ancient  kingdom  of  Jifingreliay  are  con- 
tained thofe  of  Imeretia,  Gaurioy  and  Samfea^  as  having  been 
all  formerly  under  one  monarch  5  and  though  they  form  a 
larger  country  than  that  of  Georgia,  properly  fo  called,  yet 
they  are  reckoned  by  geographers  as  part  of  that  cottntry, 
and  are  comprehended  under  that  general  name.  The  in- 
liabitants  which  lie  neareft  Mingrelia^  are  the  Suaniy  Jlani^ 
Mod.  Hist.  Vol.  XLIII,  I  Jb^ 
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Abcflffes^  CinafftanSy  Zicqui^  and  CorachoU^  all  which  prctcnJ 
to  be  Chriftians,  though  neither  faith  nor  devotion  are  found 
among  them. 

The  famed  Mount  Caucafus^  a  great  curiofity  in  this 
country,^  lies  between  the  Ceifpian  and  Euxine  Teas,  and  has 
RuJJian  Tartary  on  the  north,  and  Turkey  and  Gtorgia  on 
the  fouth.  It  is  higher  and  larger  than  the  mounts  Imaut 
and  Taurus^  both  in  refpefl  to  its  various  fummris,  which  are 
always  covered  with  fnow,  and  in  refpedi  to  its* extent  from 
eaft  to  wcft^  and  from  north  to  fouth.  It  is  full  of  rocks  and 
frightful  precipices,  where,  with  great  labour,  paths  are  cut 
out  of  the  rock,  for  the  convenience  of  pafiage,  which  is, 
notwithftanding,  very  difficult  by  reafon  of  the  fteep  de<^li- 
vity.  In  winter  the  fnow  li?s  long,  and  adds  much  to  the 
difficulty  and  danger  of  the  palTage  >  which  the  better  to  pro- 
vide againft,  the  guides  wear  a  fort  of  {hoes,  with  foals  as 
broad  as  a  racket,  and  much  in  that  form :  thefe  (hoes  prt- 
ferVe  them  from  fmking  into  the  fnow,  and  by  the  n  (hey 
fkim  along  the  furface  with  furprizing  agility,  at  the  fame 
time  turning  afide  the  fnow,  and  making  a  path  for  the 
paflengers,  with  a  kind  of  fliovel  which  they  carry  in  their 
hands.  A  high  wind  is  then  very  dangerous,  as  the  drifis 
of  fnow  caufed  by  rt  will  overwhelm  both  man  and4)orfc« 
The  paflage  over  is  computed  to  be  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles ;  but  in  the  way  are  feveral  villages,  whpre  tra- 
vellers find  plenty  of  provifions ;  for  the  foil  in  general  is 
very  prolific,  even  to  the  top,  yielding  corn,  wine,  fruits, 
honey,  and  cattle,  in  abundance,  and  all  very  good  in  their 
kind.  The  eaftcrn  parts  of  Caueafus  terminate  in  two  portd^ 
gates  or  pafles,  which  ferved  as  a  paflage  to  the  Huns  to 
enter  into  the  territories  of  the  Perfians  and  Romans.  Oit^ 
of  them  was  anciently  called  Caucafian^  and  the  other  Cafpign: 
the  firft  has  fmce  changed  its  name  for  that  of  Tkur. 

The  river  Phajisy  of  great  note  alfo  among  the  ancient$^ 
bends  its  courfe  through  part  of  this  country.     Its  fountam- 
head  is  amon^  the  ridges  of  Mount  Caucafus^  and  thence  tra- 
verfing  the  province  of  Afmgrelia^  continues  winding  weft- 
ward,  and  empties  itfelf  into  the  Etixine  Sea,  by  two  mouths 
forming  a  multitude  of  pleafant  ifles.     Its  waters  retain  tbeiaT 
fweetnefi  for  a  confiderable  Vay  in  the  fea,  which  may  be 
attributed  to  their  lightnefs,  as  fwrroming  for  fomc  tin^c  oh 
the  furface  of  the  fait.     It  is  reckoned  one  of  the  largeft  ri- 
vers in  all  jf/!a^  and  towards  its  mouth  is  a  mile  and  a  half 
'in  breadth,  and  its  bed  upwards  of  fixty  fathom  deep.    Some 
think  it,  from  Irs  name  of  Phafis^  to  be  the  ancient  Pif9nt 
mentioned  by  Mofes  as  one  of  th^  rivers  of  Paradifc. 
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The  principal  cities  and  towns  of  Gtorgia  are  Thifflis^ 
the  capital,  Gsri,  jffyy  Sur'am^  ZaFan,  Gotatis^  Jkalidke^  and 
Tirchi. 

C  H  A  P.    VI.       . 

Of  the  OrigiHy  Conquefts^  Government y  Religion^  Cuftonis^ 
Manners^  Poticy^  &c.  of  the  Turks. 

HAVING  defcribed  every  thing  that  is  material  re- 
lating to  the  provinces  of  the  Tttrki/b  Ajiatic  empire, 
u  teemed  necciTary  to  fubjotn  here  a  general  idea  of  the 
people,  whO)  by  an  almod  infenfible  increafe^  have  at  length 
formed  one  of  the  greateft  and  moft  potent  doriitnions  at 
prefent  fublifting  in  the  world. 

h  we  (hould  endeavour  to  trace  their  origin  bick  to  its  Qf,jr,i„  -^ 
fource,  we  might  find  that  it  reaches  almoft  as  high  as  the  tbeTxxxkU 
general  difpcrfion  of  nations.  The  Huns^  .known  for  fe- 
verai  centuries  pad  by  the  name  of  Turks,  at  (irft  occupie^d 
the  country  north  of  dnnoj  between  the  rivers  Irtifch  and 
Amour ;  by  degrees  they  became  mafters  of  all  Gnat  Tartary, 
and  eftablifhed  a  dominion  in  thole  vaft  countries,  which 
maintained  its  grandeur  above  2000  years  :  the  remaining 
monuments  point  oiit  illuftrious  emperors,  fage  legiflators^ 
tnd  renowned  conquerors.  What  particularly  renders  the 
hiftory  of  this  people  an  interefting  matter,  is  its  connexiofi 
with  the  hiftories  of  almoft  all  the  other  people  of  Europe 
aifd  JJia.  It  is  blended  with  that  of  the  Chinefe  and  eaflern 
Tartaric  who  were  contiguous  to  the./fj^i,  and  with  wboni 
they  had  continual  wars.  In  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Va^ 
kni^  thefe  Huns,  under  the  condud^  of  Jttila,  abandoned 
the  frontiers  of  China,  traverfed  immenfe  countries,  and 
brought  ravage  and  defolation  with  them  into  Europe,  It 
cannot  be  queftioned  but  that  the  particulars  of  this  irruption^ 
and  ao  inquiry  into  the  caufes  that  produced  it,  mud  throw 
great  light  upon  the  hiftory  of  the  lower  empire. 

After  thefe  Huns  came  others  frpm  the  fide  of  Perfia, 
who  fettled  in  Iconium,  To  them  fucccedcd  the  Ottoman 
Turk,  There  is  no  deducing  the  origin  of  any  of  thefe, 
but  by  clearing  up  many  difficulties  which  occur  in  the  Greek 
writers,  and  pointing  out  the  errors  which  abound  in  Chat" 
conifylus,  the  Turkijb  hiftorians,  and  prince  Cantemir^  who  has? 
followed  them  too  fcrupuloufly.  To  come  at  a  knowledge 
of  the  Turks  "who  extinguiihed  the  power  of  the  caliphs,  and 
ftduced  them  to  mere  chiefs  of  a  religion,  the  hiftory  oJF.  the 
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Mufiutman  emperors  muft  be  reviewed.  The  Ruffians^  Poks^ 
and  Hungarians^  muft  meet  with  part  of  their  own  affairs  in 
the  details  which  concern  the  expedition  of  the  Tartars  as 
far  as  the  Baltic  Sea,  In  a  word,  thefe  barbarians  have  made 
incurfions  into  Itaiy^  Germany^  and  France^  fo  that  their  hif- 
tory  has  a  connexion  with  that  of  all  chofe  ftates.  In  the 
wars  occafioncd  by  the  crufades,  the  French  were  always 
fighting  agninft  the  Turks:  an  inquiry  into  this  people  cin- 
not  therefore  but  redify,  in  that  refpedl,  the  ancient  French 
hiftorians,  and  teach  us  how  to  diftinguifb  what  is  true  in 
them  from  circumftances  which  an  extravagant  credulity  has 
prevailed  upon  them  to  admit. 

But  as  it  is  not  our  bufinefs  to  point  out  the  objects  to 
which  a  general  hiftory  of  the  Huns  Ihould  extend,  it  will 
be  fufficient  to.obferve  in  regard  to  the  Turj^s  their  defcend- 
ants,  that  though  we  are  not  informed  of  the  occafion  of 
their  change  of  habitation,  it  may  notwithftanding  be  eafily 
guefled  at.     Being  a    very   ftout    and   hardy  people,   they 
propagated  fo  faft,  that  they  were  obliged  not  only  to  en- 
large their  borders,  and  fpread  themfelves  where  they  moft 
conveniently  could,  but  likewife  to  fend  out  large  colonies 
into  other  lands. 
Firfi  ex'        The  firft  attempt  they  made,  was  upon  Georgia^  about 
^rfon  of  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  where,  having  only  ravaged 
thtTmks,  and  plundered    the  country,  they  retired,  or  perJiaps  were 
forced  fo  to  do,  by  the  repulfe  they  met  with.     But  when 
they  had  once  found  the  fweets  of  this  firft  expedition,  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted  but  that  they  conceived  eager  defires  after 
'  a  fecond }  and  that  it  would  not  be  long  before  they  came 
with  a  greater  force,  and  with  fufficient  refalution  to  fettle 
themfelves,  if  poffible,  in  a  country  fo  far  fuperior  in  every 
refpe<9  to  their  own.     Accordingly  in  844,  rulbing  on  like 
a;i  impetuous    torrent,    they  penetrated   as  far   as  Armenia 
.    Afajcry  where  they  fixed  themfelves.     They  did  not,  how- 
ever, alter  their  old  way  of  living,  but  contented  themfelves 
with  their  ufual  cuftom  of  dwelling  in  tents,  and  (hifting 
their  habitations  as  occafion  required,  till    about  the  year 
1 000,  when  they  were  invited  by  the  king  of  Per/ta  into  his 
fervice,  .who,  at  that  time,  was  ftrongly  befet  by  the  caliph 
of  Babylon  on  one  fide,  and  the  Indians  on  the  other.     Their 
brave  general  Tangrclipix  having  marched  at  the   head  of 
three. thoufand  of  them  to  his   affiftance,  foon  after  totally 
defeated  his  enemy  ;  but  that  ungrateful  monarch,  inftead 
of  rewarding  their  valour,  refufed  to  pay  or  difmifs  them, 
and  even  caufcd  their  pafTage  homewards  to  be  ftopped.  The 
Turksy  extremely  difgufted  at  this  treatment^  retired  into  .a, 
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wiMernef:)>  whence  making  frequent  excurdons,  they  plun- 
dered and  ravaged. all  the  adjacent  countries ^  and  having 
furprized  and  intirely  routed  twenty  thoufand  Perjians  fent 
againft  thtm,  they  began  to  grow  very  numerous  and  power- 
ful. The  Perjian  king  marched  next  againft  them  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  army,  but  thev  encountered  him  alfo 
near  Ijpahan\  and  after  a  long  and  fierce  conP.idi,  in  which 
that  monarch  was  killed,  they  gained  a  compleatvi^lory,  and 
Tangrolipix  entering  that  capital  at  the  head  of  his  victorious 
Turks^  ieized  on  the  Perfian  thrope,  and  having  embraced 
M^Hmnudanifmy  was  unanimoufly  acknowledged  by  all  the' 
ftrftani  in  1030. 

This  was  already  a  great  ftep  towards  the  rife  of  the  Turkijh  Ki/e  of 
power  in  this  country;  but  TangroUpix  not  flopping  here, '^'''* 
foon  after  fell  upon  the  caliph  of  Babylon^  defeated  and  killed Z^^**''* 
faio),  and  feized  alfo  on  that  kingdom.    His  next  attempt  was 
QnJrabia  on  one  fide,  and  Media  on  the  other;    but  thefe 
proving  unfuccefsful^  he  turned  his  arms  againft  'JJia  Minor ^ 
which  was  then  in  a  manner  negleC^ed  and  deft-ncelefs,  on 
account  of  the  diftenfions  then  raging  at  ConJiantimpU.    His 
ion  Axan^  ^nd  nephew  CutlumofeSy  who  were  at  the  head  of 
this  expedition,  made  a  very  quick  progrefs  there  m  a  little 
time.     TavgroUpix  and  his  fucceflbrs  pofl'efTed   the  Perfian 
throne  tin  about  the  year  1260,  when  the  Tartars^  under 
their  prince  Haalon^  invaded  it,  and  with  as  great  rapidity  of 
foccefs  as  the  Turks  had  over- run  Perfia^  yfjjyria^  -and  Afta 
Afinffry  made  themfclves  mafters  of  all  tnc  Perjian  dominions, 
and  for  that  time  brought  dowo  the  TirX'y7;  grandeur  greatly 
btlow  their  own. 

At  the  fame  time  that  Tangr{?/iplx^s  poftr»rity  reigned  in  Twoprifi" 
Perfia^  there  was  formed  another  f«nall  kingdom  of  the  Turks^  ^'^^  ^^* 
in  theeaft  of  Perjia^  under  a  prince  of  another  family.  ^'^^"^^  ^A-Turka 
were  then,  it  fecms,  two  eminent  Turkijh  families,  the  ^^Z- 
zuuiariy  from  which  TangroUpix  was  d'-fcended ;  and  the 
Oifziany  fiom  which  Ottoman  afterwards  Jprun^.  Solymariy 
the  grandfather  of  Ottcmart^  and  fultan  of  Machany  (for  that 
was  his  title)' feeing  C«j/«/w^/,  the  laft  of  the  Seizuccian  fa- 
mily become  the  victim  of  the  Tartars^  hid  Utile  hooes  him- 
k\(  to  efcape  their  fury  by  any  other  means  than  flight.  Ac- 
cordingly, taking  with  him  all  his  fami!/,  and  a^^  many  of 
his  friends  as  were  willing  to  accompinv  him,  he  retired 
firft  into  Armenia,  thence  into  Cappadocia  and  Syria  \  and 
afterwards  endeavouring  to  return  10  his  anc«ent  territories, 
was  unfortunately  drowned  in  croffing  the  Euphrates,  His 
hnErtogruly  and  father  of  Ottoman,  wtth  his  travelling  wag- 
gons and  forry  equipage,  bcgi^ed  of  his  countryman  the  ful- 
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tan  of  Iconium^  a  fmall  tra€l  of  land  to  refide  in,  and  at  the' 
fame  time  gave  him  fuch  feafonable  affiftance  with  his  little 
army  againft  the  Tartars^  then  at  war  with  him,  that  an  in- 
tire  vidtory  was  gained  over  them.  This  fo  ingratiated  him 
to  the  fultan,  that  he  granted  him  a  parcc)  of  land,  where 
he  led  a  quiet  paftoral  Ijfe,  after  the  primitive  Turkijh  man- 
ner, and  lived  to  a  good  old  age. 
Otto-  His  Ton  Ottoman^  who  was  too  brave  and  enterprizing  a 

man's  rf/i  prince  to  follow  his  father'^  example,  foon  found  means  to 
and  con^    raife  himfelf  to  a  greater  dcgreeof  power  andglory»     He  be- 
quejts,       gan  with  attacking  his  neighbours,  and  carrying  off  nu- 
merous herds  of  cattle  from  them:    next  he  feized  on  their 
caftles,  which  being  of  little  or  no  ftrength,  he  easily  made 
himfelf  noafter  of.     His  fuccefs  fo  increafed  with  hi«  force, 
that  at  length  he  began  to  attack  large  cities,  and  in  a  little 
time  fubdued  thofe  of  Prar/Z?,  Nice^  and  many  others;    info- 
much    that  the  greater    part  of  JJia-Mincr  was  forced  to 
iubmit  to  his  fupcrior   arms  and   fortune.    Hereupon,  he 
founded  a  new  kingdom  of  the  Turks  in  JJia'-Alinory  which 
continued  to  increafe  and  fwallow  up  all  the  inferior  ones. 
It  is  from  him  that  the  Turkijh  empire  obtained  the  name  of 
Ottoman^  and  the  prefcnt  grand  fignior  deduces  his  pedigree 
from  him. 
Conquifs       OTTOMAN'S  fon,  Orr&7««,  firft  paflcd  Hit  Helkfpint^ 
gjrc5tto-    and  reduced  Gailipoli  znd  other  places  in  Europe.     Jmur^th^ 
ip^tCspof-  his  fucceflTor,  reduced  AdrianopUy  Servia^  and  Bulgaria,  After 
teri/j*        him,  Bajazet  conquered  Thrace^  Macidon^  and  Achaia  ;    but 
being  taken  prifoner  by  Tamjerlane^  beat  out  his  bpains  againft 
the  iron  cage  he  was  kept  in.     Solyman^  eldeft  fon  oiBajazeU 
fucceeded  to  the  jE'/^r/?/><^«  provinces.     Mahomefj  the  youngeft 
fon  of  Bajazety  pofleffed  the  Afiatk  provinces  in  1450  j    and 
having  fubdued  Solymariy  fucceeded  to  the  whole.     He  aifo 
conquered  Dacia  and  part  of  Sclavonia.  AmurathlL  in  1547, 
fubdued  the  reft  of  Achaia^  Theffaly^  and  Epirus,  and  invaded 
Hungary.     Mahomet  II.  furnamed  the  Greats  conquered  the 
two  empires  of  Conjlantinople  and  Trape%ond^  with  two  hun- 
dred cities  more,  and  was  firft  ftyled  emperor  of  the  Turks. 
Conftantinople  was  taken  in  1453,  and  Trapezoid  in   1460. 
BajazetW,  in  1 481,  fubdued  Caramania^  x tdixced.  the  Morea 
znd  Dalmatian  then  pofTefled  by  the  Venetians^  and  part  of 
Armenia,     Selimus  II.  in  15 1 2,  fubdued  the  Mamaluke  ]^\ng' 
dom  in  Egypt,  Paie/ihie,  Syria^  and  Arabia  Petraa.    Soiyman 
the  Magnificent^  in  1520,   reduced  Rhodes^  Belgrade^  Buda^ 
.  and  great  part  of  Hungary  in  Europe ;   and  Babylon^  Affyrioj 
and  Mejopotamia  in  ^ta.     Selimus  III.  in  1566,  took  Cyprus 
from  the  Venetians^  and  Tunis  in  Africa  from  the  Moors^ 
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Amurath  III.  enlarged  hh  conqucfts  on  the  fide  of  Ptrfia. 
Mahomet  IV.  in  1648,  tpok  Candia  from  the  VemUans^  after 
a  ficge  of  thirty  years,  having  loft  before  it  1 80,000  men  : 
the  Chriftians  loft  8o,OCO  men  in  the  defence  of  it.  Volun- 
teers from  every  Chriftian  nation  afUfted  the  Venetians  in  this 
war.  Solynum  III.  in  1687,  befieg^d  Vienna^  but  met  with  a 
total  defeat  there  by  y^hn  Sebu/ki^  king  of  Poland,  and  loft 
great  part  of  Hungary ;  the  Venetians  alio  recovered  the  Morea 
from  him.  In  the  reign  of  Acbmet  II.  1691,  the  Tuiks  were 
ifltirely  driven  out  of  Hungary  and  Tranfylvania,  Achmet  re- 
covered the  Morea  back  again  from  the  Venetians  in  1715. 
Mahomet  V.  deposed  his  uncle  iuhan  Jchmet  in  1730,  and 
was  fucceededby  fultan  Ofman  III.  who  dying  on  the  29th  0/ 
Offoier^  1755,  his  nephew,  the  prefent  emperor,  Muflapha 
HI.  who  was  born  in  171^,  afcended  the  throne. 

Th£  Turks  bad  the  original   of  thei^  civil  government  Go'vem^ 
fouoded  in  time,  of' war;    for  when  they  firft  came  out  oimentofthe 
Sipbia  or  Tartary^  and  took  up  arms,  and  fubmitted  to  one  Turks, 
general,  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  they  had  no  laws  but  what 
were  arbitrary  and  martial,  and  moft  agreeable  to  their  in- 
tended entcrprize.     The  firft  fultans,  owing  their  promotion 
purely  to  their  own  valour,  and  elate  with  ideas  of  maxims 
of  war,  would  h^ve  a  blind  obedience  paid  to  them ;    they 
puniibcd  with  feverity,  and  endeavoured  to  keep  their  fub- 
je&s  under  an  inability  to  revolt ;  and  they  would  be  ferved 
only,  by  perfons  wN>  ftoud  indebted  to  them  for  their  for- 
tune, and  whom  they  could  advance  without  jealoufy,  and  - 
crufli  without  injuftice.     Thefe  maxims,  which  have  con- 
tinued amongft  them  for  upwards  of  four  centuries,  render 
the  fultan  abiblute  mafter  of  his  empire.     In  poflening  the* 
intire  revenue  of  it  himfelf,  he  does  but  enjoy  the  inheritance 
of  his  anceftors-;  and  if  he  has  an  abfolute  power  of  life  and' 
death  over  his  people,  he  regards  them  only  as  the  ifl'ue  of 
his  forefathers  flaves.     His  fubjecis  alio  are  fo  intirely  per-  ♦ 
fuaded  of  the  fame  opinion,  that  they  make  no  refillance,  but 
fubmit  to  the  firft  order  for  taking  away  their  life  or  goods. 
This  excefs  of  obedience,  infufed  into  them  froni  their  very  ^ 

cradle  by  a  refined  piece  of  policy,  is  rather  a  duty  of  religion 
than  maxim  of  ftatej  and,  under  the  force  of  this  prejudice, 
even  the  chief  officers  of  the  empire  conclude  it  to  be  the 
higbeft  good  fortune  and  glory  to  end  their  days  by  the  hands 
or  order  of  their  lord.  The  whole  extent  of  the  Turkijh 
empire,  lands  and  houfes,  caftles  and  arms,  (except  lands 
dedicated  to  religious  ufes)  are  therefore  the  proper  goods  of 
the  grand  fignior  ;  and  beipg  his  pofiefiion  and  right,  remain 
JA  ius  fole  gift  and  difpofal.  The  lands  being  thus  origi- 
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Hally  in  the  prince,  divifions,  after  conquefts,  were  made  of 

the  houfes,  manors*  and  farms,  atnong  the  foldiery,   and 

called  timars,  as  rewards  for  their  valoUr  and  labour ;  incon- 

fideration  of  which  every  one,  proportionably  to  bis  revenue 

and  poiTeilion,  is  obliged  to  maintain  hdrfe  and  men,  to  be 

always  ready  when  the  grand  fignior  (hall  call  him  forth   to 

ferve  in  the  wars.     This  is  not  unlike  the  tenure  of  knight- 

fervice  in  England^  or  lands  held   of  the  crown;    but  with 

this  difFerence,  that  here  thty  are  enjoyed   by  the  title  of  a 

Axed  and  letiied  law,  never  to  be  forfeited  but  upon  treafon 

and  rebellion  ;  whereas,  though  the  Turks  enjoy  them  alfo 

by    inheritance   from    fathrr  to   fon,  yet   they  .arc  only  a$ 

ufufrudtory  during  the  pleafure  of  the  fultan,  to  whom  the 

property  is  always  nlerveJ,  and  who  often,  as  h^s  humour 

and  fancy  lead  him,  to  pleaie  and  gratify  a..ftranger,  eje£i$ 

an  ancient  pofTefl'  r,  whole  fanyly  hai:  for  many  generation^ 

enjoyed  that  inheritance. 

The  abfolute  and  unlimited  power  of  the  fultan  is  ftill  more 
evident  from  the  titles  they  give  him,  as  ^^  God  on  earth, 
the  (hadow  of  God,  brother  to  the  fun  and  moon,  the  giver 
of  all  earthly  crowns,  ^f."  And  though  they  do  not  trtOt 
altars  to  him,  as  was  done  to  the  Roman  emperors,  yet  the 
exalted  notions  they  entertain  of  his  power,  (he  ray  of  di- 
vine illumination  they  conceive  to  be  in  him,  are  a  kind  of 
ima£^ery  and  idolatrous  fancy  they  frame  of  his  divinity. 
Jnaugu-'  When  there  is  a  new  emperor  or  fultan,  it  is  cultomary 
raficn  cf  to  condudi  him  with  great  pomp  to  a  place  in  the  fuburbs  of 
the  fultan,  Gonjiantinopley  called  yoby  where  folemn  prayers  are  made, 
that  God  would  profper,  and  infufe  wifJom  into  him,  whQ 
is  to  manage  fo"  great  a  charge.  Then  the  mufti  embracing 
him,  beftows  his  bleifing,  ^nd  the  fultan  fwearsand  promiles 
Solemnly  to  maintain  the  mufTulman  faith  and  the  iawt  of 
the  prophet  Mohammed,  Afterwards  the  viziers  of  the  bench 
and  other  bafhas,  w.i;h  profound  reverence,  killing  the  ground 
fird,  and  then  the  hem  nf  his  ved,  acknowledge  him  to  be 
their  lawful  ar.d  nndoubtcd  fovercign.  This  lorm  o^  inau- 
guration over,  he  returns  with  the  like  folemnity  to  the  fe- 
raglio.  The  fultan  in  this  manner  obliges  himfelf  to  govern 
witr.in  the  compafs  of  the  law  ;  but  he  is  given  fo  large  a 
latitude,  that  he  cannot  be  faid  to  be  under  any  reftndtion; 
for  though  boiind  to  the  execution  of  the  Mohammedan  law, 
yet  that  law  calls  him  the  mouth  and  interpreter  of  it, 
and  endows  him  with  a  power  to  alter  and  annul  the  moft 
fettled  and  hxed  rules,  or  at  leafi:  to  difpenfe  with  them, 
yhen  ^n  obflacle  to  his  goveinment. 
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The  great  officers  of  ftatc  in  Turkey  arc  the  grand  vizier,  Turkifli 
Or  prime  mtnifler;  t;he  mufti,  or  high  prieftj  the  yvL\t\s  f^ffi^^^rs  of 
of  the  bench,  who  fit  in  the  divan,  or  courts  of  jufticc  with/^^^ 
him;  the  cadalifquiers,  or  chief  juiiices  of  provinces^  the 
beglerbrgs,  or  viceroys ;  the  baihas,  or  governors  of  town9 
anddiftritts  under  the  beglerbegs  ;  the  kiamacan,  or  governor 
of  drnJlantinopUy  who  is  the  grand  vizier's  lieutenant  in  his 
abfence;  the  reis-efFendi,  or  lord  chancellor  and  fecretary  of 
hxt',  the  tefterdar,  or  lordtreafurer  ^  the  kiflar  aga,  or  black 
euoucb,  fuperintendant  to  the  women;  the  capi  agafi,  of 
white  eunuchy  who  has  the  command  of  all  the  pages  and 
white  eunuchs  ;  the  chamberlain,  and  o(her  officers  of  the 
boufebold ;  the  aga,  or  general  of  the  janizaries ;  and  the 
captain-bafha,  or  admiral.  There  are  no  nobility  or  heredi- 
tary governments  in  Turkey  ;  the  bafhas  and  great  oSlc^ts  of 
&(e  are  all  educated  in  the  feraglio,  being  the  children  of 
Cflnftian  parents^  taken  by  the  Tartars  in  their  excurfions, 
orpurchafed  by  the  merchants,  many  of  whom  deal  only  in 
this  kind  of  traffic.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  rene^ado  Chri- 
ftians  arrive  at  the  higheft  employments  in  their  fleets  and 
armies,  and  are  obferved  to  have  done  more  mifchief  to 
Chriftendom,  than  thofe  educated  Jt^i^Z^j/nm^^^^i,  being  better 
Skilled  in  the  arts  of  war  and  navigation  than  the  Turks  ufu- 
ally  are*  And  indeed,  but  few  of  the  native  T^r^j  are  found 
io  any  great  poftis,  thejrofficeh)  both  civil  and  military,  with 
the  beft  part  of  their  forces,  being  compofed  chiefly  of  the 
children  of  Chiiflians  or  renegadoefi* 

The  moft -beautiful,  well  made,  and  fprightly  of  the  youth,  ^^//^/t/// 
who  are  defigned  for  employments  in  the  government  or  in  thtft'- 
arany,  are  always  reviewed  and  approved  of  by  the  grand  fig-  r actios. 
nior,  before  they   are  admitted  into  the  feraglios  of  Pera^ 
Csnjiantinople^  or  Adrianopje^  which  are  the  three  colleges  or 
feminaries,  «where  they   are  educated  or  fitted  for  employ- 
ments, according  to  the  opinion  the  court  entertains  of  them.  ^ 
They  are  firft  taught  filence,  and   an  humble   mode  ft  be- 
haviour; then  inftru6led  in  the  Mohammedan  religion,  and  Co 
fpeak  and  write  the  Turkijh  language,    and  afterwards  the 
Ptrfian  and  JrMc.     When  fit  for  manly  exercifes,  they  are 
taught  the  ufe  of  arms,  and   fuch  other  arts  and  fciences  as 
iDay  render  them  fcrviceable  to  the  Rate,  and  are  advanced^ 
and  (heir  falaries  augmented,  according  to  their  proficiency^ 
and,  as  places  and  governments  fall,  are  preferred  to  them  ; 
but  they  are  feldom  preferred  out  of  the  feraglio  till  the  age 
of  forty,  before  which  they  are  thought  not  fufficiently  qua- 
lified for  governors.    The  janizaries,  or  grand  fignior's  guards^ 
4^e  all  educated  in  the  feraglio^  and  their  aga  or  commander 
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is  the  moft  confiderable  military  officer.     Part  of  the  court 
is  compofed  oF  muces  and  dwarfs  \  the  mure6,  who  are  born 
deaf  and  confcquentiy  dumb,  are   about  forty  in   number^ 
and  arc  taught  to  difcourfe   by  figns.    With  thcfc  and  the 
dwarfs  the  fujtan  frequently  diverts  himfelf ;   and  if  a  dwarf 
happens  to  be  a  eunuch  and  a  mute,  too  great  a  value  can- 
not be  fet  upon  him. 
Women  of      The  ladies  of  the  haram  are  a  collection  of  young  beaii- 
thej'era-    tiful  virgins,  either  the  prefents  of  governors,  or  purchafed, 
^lio.         'or  taken  in  war^  moft  of  them  the  children  of  Chriftian  pa- 
rents.    On  their  admiffion,  they  arc  committed  to  the  charge 
*   of  fome  ancient  lady,  and  taught  mufic,  dancing,  and  other 
accompliihments,  and  furnifhed  with  the  richeft  cioaths  and 
ornaments:  thefe  frequently  play  and  dance  before  the  grand 
fianior,  while  others  entertain  him  with  their  converfation. 
They  are  fcarce  ever  fufFered  to  go  abroad,  except  when  the 
grand  Agnior  removes  \  if  by  water,  a  troop  of  black  eunuchs 
convey  them  to  the  boats,  inclofed  with  lattices  ;  and  whei)  \ 
by  land,  they  are  put  into  clofe  charlotSy  and  fignals  made 
at  certain  diftances,  to  give  notice  that  none  approach  the 
road  through  which  they  march.     Befides  thefe  Udies,  there 
are  a  great  many  female  (laves  in  the  feragUo,  vyhofe  bufinefs 
it  is  to  wait  on  them. 
Forces;  The  Turks  have  always  very  numerous  armies  on  foot, 

and  the  greateft  part  of  them  tonfift  of  a  kind  of  militia ; 
every  one  who  holds  his  lands  by  military  tenures,  as  before 
mentioned,  being  obliged  to  bring  a  certain  number  of  fol- 
diers  into  the  field  :  thefe  may  amount  to  feveral  hundred 
thoufand,  and  are  called  put  to  a£lion  whenever  the  govern- 
ment requires  their  fcrvice.  But  their  chief  dependence  is 
on  their  jam'zarics,  who  have  been  bred  in  the  feraglio,  and 
exercifcd  in  military  difcipline  from  their  infancy,  and  of 
whom  there  are  25,000  in  adlual  pay.  There  may  be  mk 
the  empire  ^0,000  that  bear  the  name  of  janizaries,  but 
thefe  are  not  enrolled  with  the  others  :  the  ferdar  in  every 
province,  who  has  the  command  of  the  janizaries  in  it,  fre- 
quently abufes  his  office,  and  will  take  any  man  into  that 
body,  who  defires  to  purchafe  the  privilege  of  committing 
oiJtrages  with  impunity,  and  of  fcreening  himfelf  from 
juftice;  for  a  janizary  is  accountable  to  none  but  his  own 
officers,  whatever  violence  he  commits ;  and  this,  in  fome 
meafure,  may  be  a  reafon  why  the  janizaries,  who  compofe 
the  grand  fignipr's  guards,  frequently  depofe  him  when  he 
'  happens  to  be  unfuccefsful,  or  his  adminiftration  does  not 
,  pleafe  them,  though  they  ufually  advance  his  neareft  relation 
to  the  throne.     The  fpabis,  or  beft  Turkijh  horfemen^  bred 
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op  in  martial  exerciTes,  as  the  janizaries,  arc  a^fe  a  very  for* 
inidable  body,  and  may  amount  for  the  grand  fignior'g  horfe^ 
guards,  to  about  12  or  15,000.  There  are  confi^efable  bo- 
dies of  others  under  the  fame  denomination  in  every  pro- 
vince, fiuc  their  numerous  armies  frequently  occafton  their 
defeat,  by  charging  in  too -much  confufioa ;  though-  baflia 
Bnmeval  hzd  prevailed  on  fome  of  their  troops  to  fubmit  tQ  ' 

French  difcipline,  of  which  they  made  great  advantage  in 
their  iaft  German  war,  recovering  a  great  extent  of  country 
they  had  loft  fouth  of  the  Danube.  Their  naval  forces  are 
not  (b  confiderable  as  might  be  expe£b4  in  fuch  extenfivo 
doDunions,  lituate  on  feveral  feas,  and  abounding;  in  com- 
modioiii  harbours :  but  their  negle£ling  navigation  and  fo- 
reign commeisce,  is  the  true  reafon  they  can  never  find  failors 
to  man  a  great  fleet,  if  they  (hould  build  one. 

The  revemies  of  the  grand  /ignior  arife  by  the  cuftoms,  « 
the  produce  of  the  demefne  lands,  and  a  kind  of  capitation 
tax,  tmpofed  on  every  fubjedk  of  the  empire  who  is  npt  of 
tfae  Mohammedan  religion.  Another  branch  of  thefe  revenues 
arifes  from  the  annual  tributes  paid  by  the  Crim  Tartar^  the 
]p'ittcts  of  Moldavia^  fVallachia^  the  little  republic  o{  Ragufa^ 
and  part  of  Mingrelia ;  and  half  a  million  of  money,  out  of 
a  million  and  a  half,  levied  annually  in  the  kingdom  of  Egypt ^ 
comes  into  the  royal  treafury,  the  reft  being  laid  out  in  pay- 
ing the  officers  and  forces  of  that  province.  But  all  thefe 
ire  a  trifle  in  compartfon  to  the  vaft  fums  the  fultan  con- 
tinually extorts  from  his  viceroys  and  great  officers  of  ftate, 
under  the  name  of  prefepts.  He  is  heir  to  all  his  officers 
and  minifters ;  and  when  they  have  plundered  whole  pro- 
vinces and  kingdoms,  they  are  forced  to  leave  all  to  be  diA- 
pofed  of  by  him  when  they  die ;  and  he  gives  but  a  very  fmall 
portion  to  the  relations  oi  the  deceafed,  though  their  anceftor 
has  behaved  never  fo  well.  Sometimes,  under  pretence  of 
mifcondud,  he  cuts  them  off  in  the  prime  of  life,  efpeeially 
if  they  happen  to  be  immoderately  rich. 

The  current  coin  o^  Turkey  conftfts  of  gold  and  filver,  but  Coins. 
tbere  is  no  copper  or  brafs  money.  The  gold  coin  is  of  two 
forts,  the  one  of  their  own  country,  the  other  of  foreign 
money*  The  firft  is  called  a  fcherift',  a  fultanine,  or  fequin, 
and  is  wordi  about  10 x.  fterling,  though  formerly  it  pafled 
only  for  8x.  6^.  or  even  for  6  s,  6  d.  Thefe  gold  pieces 
come  from  Grand  CairCf  the  only  city  in  the  whole  empire 
wbere  gold  is  coined.  .  The  foreign  gold  are  the  ducats  of 
Germany^  Holland^  Hmgary^  and  Venice.  The  filver  coins 
jtre  the  afper  and  pariii.    An  Englijb  C(own  is  worth  1 20 
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afpers,  and  a  pvlfi  is  worth  four  afpcrs :  both  are  ftruck  at 
Grand  CaiM. 

Pur/is.  A  PURSE  is  worth  500  crowns;    and  of  thefe  the  grand 

fignior  makes  his  ufual  prefents.     But  a  golden  purfe,  which 

be  befiows  on  his  fultanas  and  favourites,  is  worth  15,000 

fequins,  or  30^000   crowns;    A  kizre  is  a  bag  of  15,000 

'    .        ducats. 

Riiipott.  Of  all  falfe  religions,  the  J/0£i7i»m/iim is  themoftdasgerous, 
as  it  not  only^flatters  the  fenfes,  but  in  many  points  agrees 
with  Chriflianiiy.  It  is  called  IJIam^  and  is  divided  into  two 
diftini^  parts  ;  Iman^  fignifying  faith  or  theory,  and  Din^  re* 
ligion  or  practice*  The  firft  is  that  general  confcffion  of 
faith,  that  ^^  there  is  no  God  but  the  true  God,  acd  that 
.  M^hatnmid  is  his  apoflle,"  under  which  are  comprehended 
fix  branches,  i.  Belief  in  God.  2.  In  his  angels.  3.  In 
his  fcripture.  4.  In  his  prophets.  5.  In  the  reftirredioa 
and  day  of  judgment.  6.  In  God's  abfolute,  decree  of  pre-* 
deftination  both  of  good  and  evil.  The  points  relating  to 
practice,  are,  i.  Prayer,  under  which  are  comprehended 
thofe  wafhings  or  purifications  which  are  required  as  necef- 
fary  preparations  before  prayer.  2.  Alms.  3.  Fading.  And, 
4,  The  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  and  Medina. 

The  Devil,  whom  Mohammed  ca}h  Ehlis^  from  hisdefpair, 
was  once  one  of  thofe  angtls  nearefi  to  God's  .prefence,  and 
fell,  according  to  the  do6^rine  of  the  alcoran,  for  refufing  to 
pay  homage  to  Adam  at  God  s  command.  Befides  angels 
and  devils,  the  Mohammedans  are  taught. by  the  alcoran  to 
believe  an  intermediate  order  oi  beings,  whom  they  call  Sin 
x>r  Genii,  created  of  fire,  as  they  fancy  the  angels  to  be ;  but 
of  a  grofl'er  fabric  than  angels  becaufe  they  eat  and  drink, 
|)ropdgate  their  fpecies,  and  are  fubje^k  to  death.  Some  of 
them  are  fuppofcid  to  be  good,  and  others  bad,  and  capable, 
like  men,  of  future  falvation  or  damnation.  As  coihefcrip-> 
4ure$,  the  Mofyajfimedam  arc  acquainted  by  the  alcoran,  that 
God  in  divers  ages  of  the  world,  gave  revelations  of  his  wil} 
in  writing  to  feveral  prophets,  the  whole,  and  every  word 
of  v^hich  it  is  abfolutely  necefl'ary  for  a  Moflem  or  Mufful- 
man  to  believe.  Thenumber  of  thefe  facred  books  amounts, 
according  to  them,  to  104  i  teh  of  which  were  given  to 
Adam\  fifty  to  &eth\  thirty  to  Edris  ox  Enochs  ten  to  Abra-' 
ham',  and  the  other  four,  being  the  pentateuch,  the  pfalms^ 
the  gofpel,  and  the  alcoran,  were  fucceffively  delivered  to 
Mofes,  David^  J^f'^^i  ^^^  Mohammed;  which  laft  bein?  the 
feal  of  the  prophets,  all  revelations  are  now  clofed,  and  no 
iiDore  are  {0  be  expected.    All  thefe  divine  bookS)  excepc 
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tbe  four  lail,  they  fay,  are  now  inttreJy  loft,  and  their  contents 
unknown ;  and  of  thofe  four,  the  pehtateuch,  pfalms,  and 
gofpei,  have  undergone  fo  many  alterations  and  corruptiom, 
that  though  there  may  pofBhly  be  fome  part  of  the  trua 
word  of  God  in  them,  yet  no  credit  is  to  be  gi^ren  to  the 
prefent  copies  in  the  hands  of  the  y(f«;x  and  Chriftians.  Ths 
Mohammedans  have  a  gofpel  in  Arabic,  attributed  to  St.  Bar-^ 
wAai^  wherein  the  hiftory  of  J^fus  Chrifl  is  related  in  a  very 
diiFerent  manner  from  what  we  find  in  the  true  gofpels^ 
and  correfpondent  to  the  traditions  Mohammed  has  followed 
in  bis  alcoran.  This  book  does  not  appear  to  be  an  original 
forgery  of  the  Mohammedans^  though  undoubtedly  for  ferving 
their  purpofe  they  have  fince  interpolated  it*  Inftead  of  the 
Paraclete  or  Comfortefr,  they  have  inferted  the  word  Periclyte,* 
that  is, '<  famous  or  illuftrious ;"  by  which  they  pretend 
their  prophet  was  foretold,  that  being  the  fignification  of 
Mdxmmedin  Jrabic\  and  further,  tojuftify  the  ''paflage  in 
the  alcoran,  where  y^fus  is  formally  aflerted  to  have  fore** 
told  his  coming,  they  derive  his  other  name  Ahmfd  from 
the  fame  root  as  Mohammed^  or  Mahomet^  to  import  the  fame/ 
In  coofequence  of  thife  and  fome  other  like  forgeries^,  the 
Mshammedans  cite  feveral  palTages,  of  which  there  is  not 
the  leaft  vcftige  or  analogy  in  the  New  Teftament.  They 
allb  take  notice  of  the  writings  of  Daniel  and  feveral  other 
prophets,  fometimes  making  quotations  from  them  }  but 
they  do  not  believe  them  to  be  divine  fcripture,  oi*  of  any 
aatbority  in  matters  of  religion. 

The  paradife  of  the  Mohammedans  is  (aid  by  them  to  be  Paradifi 
•  fituated  abQve  the  feven  heavens,  or  in  the  feventh,  and  next  '/'^  ^^ 
I   under  the  throne  of  God  j    and  to  exprefs  the  amenity  of  h»»8ic- 
i   the  place,  they  tell  us  that  the  earth  of  it  is  of  the  fineft  ^^"^ 
'   wheat-flour,  or  of  the  pureft  mu(k,  or  of  fafFron  ;   and  that 
itsftones  are  pearls  and  jacinths,  the  walls  of  its   buildings 
en/iched  with  gold  and  filver,  and  the  trunks  of  all  its  trees 
of  gold,  amongft  which  the  moft  remarkable  is  the  tree  Tuba» 
or  tree  of  happinefs.    They  pretend  that  this  tree  ftands  in 
the  palace  of  Mohammed,  though  a  branch  of  it  will  reach  to 
the  houfe  of  every  true  believer,  loaded  with  pomegratiates, 
dates,  grapes,  and  other  fruits  of  furprifing  bignefs,  and  de- 
licious taftes  unknown  to  mortals.     If  a  man  deiires  to  eae 
of  any  particular  kind  of  fruir,  it  will  immediately  be  pre- 
fentcd  to  him ;    or  if  he  choofes  flefh,  birds  ready  dreflcd 
will  be  fet  before  him,  and  fuch  as  he  may  wifli  for.    They 
add,  that  this  tree  will  fupply  the  bkfTed,  not  only  with 
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the  i^>pdarance  of  the  next  new  moon.  During  this  tlmd* 
they  muft  abftain  from  eating,  drinlcing,  and  women,  from 
day-break  till  night,  or  fun-fet.  This  faft  is  extremely  ri- 
gorous  and  mortifying  to  the  Turks^  who  impatiently  wait 
for  the  next  new  moon,  and  the  moment  it  appears,  they 
publiOi  their  Bairam  or  Eajier^  by  the  firing  of  fevcral  guns, 
and  public  bonefires  and  rejoicings*  This  feaft  continues 
three  days,  during  which  they  indulge  themfelves  in  feveral 
forts  of  paftimes.  One  things  however,  is  very  commend- 
able in  them  at  this  time,  and  this  is  their  pardoning  and 
being  reconciled  to  all  their  enemies  ;  for  they  think  they 
have  made  a  bad  Bairam»  if  they  keep  malice  in  their  heart. 
They  ialfo  wilh  one  another  a  thbufand  profperifies,  and  fend 
prefents,  as  is  cuftomary  tn  fome  countries  in  Europiy  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  The  other  Bairam,  called  the  greater,- 
or  The  feaft  of  the  facrifice,  begins  the  tenth  day  of  the  moon' 
DhuUhajja\  but  though  reckoned  the  principal  zQt  of  de- 
votion among  the  Mohammedans^  it  is  taken  much  lefs  notice 
of  by  the  generality  of  the  people,  becaufe  the  ceremonier 
ivhereby  it  is  obferved  are  performed  at  MeccOj  the  only  fcen^ 
of  that  folemnity. 
Thjngt  Next  to  thefc  commandments,  there  are  fome  thingrf 

froht'       which  are  prohibited  to  the  Turksj  and  which  they  cannot 
SiieJ^        make  ufe  of  without  fin.     Thefe  are,  all  figures  and  rcpfc- 
fentations  of  men,  women,  or  beafts;  the  drinking  of  wintr,* 
under  which  name  are  comprehended  all  forts  of  ftrongand 
inebriating  liquors ;   all  games  of  chance ;    lending  money 
upon  ufury  ;    and  the  eating  of  blood,  fwine's  fle(h,  and 
whatever  dies  of  itfelf,  and  is  flain  in  the  name,  or  in  honour 
of  any  idol ;  or  is  ftrangled,  or  killed  by  a  blow,  or  fall, 
or  by  any  other  beaft. 
ne  mufti      The  mufti,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  lawyers,  is  the 
tfWTiirk- chief  of  their  religion,  and  the  interpreter  of  the  alcoran* 
ilh /r/^/»  He  is  appointed  by  the  fultan,  who  generally  chufes  aman 
^e.  of  probity,  learned  in  the  knou^ledge  of  the  law,  and  of  efta- 

bliihed  reputation.  By  this  choice  he  becomes  the  moftre- 
fpedable  ofHcer  in  the  empire,  and  all  his  decifions,  made^ 
only  by  Yes  or  No,  which  he  writes  under  any  propofed 
queftion,  are  held  as  facred.  It  is,  however,  his  interef}  to 
«»  behave  with  great  circumfpecSion  ;  for  being  often  confulted 

only  out  of  formality,  he  runs  great  rifque  of  being  depofcd 
if  he  does  not  anfwer  accord mg  to  the  prince's  pleafure  By 
the  law,  a  mufti  is  not  to  be  put  to  death  s  but  if  guilty  of 
high  treafon,  or  any  enormous  crime,  it  would  be  in  valfi 
for  him  to  plead  the  privilege  of  the  law ;  and  he  could  not 
efcape  being  degraded,  imprifoned,  ftranglcd^  or  pounded 
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alive  in  a  mortar.  There  is  only  one  mufci,  and  his  ordi- 
nary refidence  is  at  ConfiantinopU ;  and  as  he  cannot  dif- 
patch  all  affairs  of  confcieiTce  in  that  vaft  empire,  the  'cadi- 
lefquers  perform  the  office  of  mufti  out  of  C^nAanttnopley  ia 
confequence  of  their  (kill  in  the  canon  as  well  as  civil  law. 
For  want  of  cadilefquers  they  have  recourfe  to  the  moullas, 
the  chief  of  the  cadi's ;  and  as  there  are  feveral  places  where 
there  is  neither  a  cadilefquer  nor  moulla,  but  only  a  cadi, 
this  cadi  difcharges  the  office  of  all,  and  is  judge  in  all  mat- 
ters. The  chief  amongft  the  priefts  are  ftyled  imans,  and 
their  employment  is  to  fay  prayers,  to  read  in  the  mofques,  ^ 

to  blefs  marriages,  to  affift  the  dying,  and  accompany  the 
<iea3.    Upon  the  vacancy  of  a  cure,  they  are  recommended 
to  the  grand  vizier  by'^the  people  of  the  pariOi,  or  in  the 
provinces,  to  the  principal  governing  officer,  who  difpatchea 
their  preferment,,  by  making  them  read  fome  pafTages  of  the 
alcoran,  or  laying  that  book  upon  their  bead.     The  hodgia's 
are  the  counfellors  and  doctors  of  the  law,  and  fometimes 
perform  the  office  of  im^ns,  and  even  preach  on  certain  fef* 
tivals.    They  are  often  confulted  about  affairs  of  importance, 
and  are  in  great  reputation  among  the  people.     The  der- 
vifes  are  in  the  nature  of  monks,  making  vows  of  poverty, 
cbaftity,  and  obedience  ;  though  they  do  not  obferve  them, 
ais  they  eafily  give  themfelves  a  difpenfation  from  the  two 
M,  and  marry,  by  quitting  their  order,  when  the  humour^ 
takes  them.     £very  Tuifday  and  Friday  they  make  a  dance, 
which  is  very  pleafaot  to  fee.     Faffing  before  their  Superior, 
they  falute  him  very  humbly,  and  then  making  a  leap,  they  ^ 

begin  to  turn  round  with  their  naked  feet,  the  left  ferving 
for  a  pivot  to  turn  upon;  and  this  they  perform  fo  faft, 
and  with  fo  much  agility,  that  one  is  fooner  weary  of  look- 
ing on  than  they  of  turning.  Thefe  gyrations  are  per- 
formed to  the  founds  of  drums  and  flutes.  Formerly,  they 
were  fuch  frantic  enthufiafts  a^  to  cut  and  fla{h  the?r  bodies  $ 
but  now  they  fcarce  raze  the  (kin,  though  they  ftill  fome- 
times burn  themfelves  bn  the  fide  of  their  heart,  with  fmall 
wajc  candles,  as  a  mark  of  their  tendernefs  to  the  objects 
of  their  love  and  devotion.  They  attra£k  the  admiration  of 
the  people  by  handling  fire  unhurt,  and  they  will  alfo  hold 
it  in  their  mouth  a  good  while,  like  our  mountebanks.  They 
brfides  perform  a  thoufand  feats  of  activity,  an'd  play  fur- 
prifingly  with  the  juggler's  box.  They  are  the  only  Turks 
who  travel  into  the  eaftern  countries,  and  chiefly  for  the 
iakeofalms,  which  they  colled  in  abundance.  Mufic  is 
one  part  of  their  ftudy ;  and  though  it  is  forbidden  by  the 
Mod.  Hist.  Vol,  XLIIL  K  alco- 
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alcoran  to  pralfe  God  with  inftruments,  they  have  fet  it  oii^ 
foot  in  fpice  of  the  edi£^s  of  the  fultan,  and  the  perfe6ution 
of  bigots.  It  is  obferved  by  the  more  intelligent  and  better 
meaning  fore  of  Turks^  that  the  dervifes  are  great  hypocrites, 
who  would  pais  for  men  wholly  given  up  to  the  contem- 
plation of  God,  whilft  they  are  confummate  in  all  forts  of 
vice. 
Ferfinsf  It  is  obferved  that  the  Turks  are  generally  peribnable 
dnjs^  tern-  men,  which  may  proceed  from  the  choice  they  make  of 
per^ScQ.  ^their  women  $  they  collect  the  greateft  beauties  that  can  be 
/^^Turki.  naet  with  in  the  neighbouring  countries  to  breed  by,  and 
every  man  is  allowed  by  the  alcoran  four  women  for  wives 
or  concubines.  7  he  men  wear  their  beards  lomg,  but  fliave 
their  heads,  which  they  cover  with  a  turban  of  enormous 
fize,  and  never  put  it  ofF  but  when  they  fleep.  They  fuiFer 
no  Chriftians  or  other  people  to  wear  white  turbans  but 
themfelves.  Their  breeches  or  drawers  are  of  a  piece  with 
their  dockings,  and  they  wear  flippers  infteadaf  flioes,  Which 
they  put  off  when  they  enter  a  temple  or  houfe.  They 
wear  (hints  with  wide  iieeves,  net  gathered  at  the  wrifts  or 
neck,  and  over  them  a  veft  tied  with  a  faih,  their  upper 
garment  being  a  loofe  gown  (bmewhat  fliorter  than  the  veft» 
The  women's  drefs  pretty  much  refembles  that  of  the  men» 
only  they  have  a  fiifFened  bonnet  of  pafteboard,  ibmething 
like  a  mitre,  and  covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  or  fome  hand- 
fome  ftufF,, on  their  heads,  inftead  of  a  turbant ;  and  they 
wear  their  hair  down,- which  hangs  in  trefles  upon  their  back, 
and  is  a  wonderful  grace  to  them.  When  they  go  abro^ci 
they  are  fo  wrapped  up,  that  their  faces  cannot  be  (ten. 

An  uniformity  luns  tirrough  all  the  a£tions  of  the  Tttrks^ 
and  they  never  change  their  manner  of  living.  There  is  no 
need  of  much  wit  to  behave  well  amongft  them ;  for  a  good 
i^ien  and  gravity  are  inftead  of  merit  in  the  £aft,  and  much 
gaiety  wo\] Id  fpoil  all.  They  are  proud,  and  value  them- 
felves above  all  other  nations,  thinking  themfelves  the  fiioft 
valiant  men  upon  earth,  and  that  the  world  was  made  for 
them  alone:  and  indeed,  they  defpife  all  other  nations  ia 
general,  efpecially  thofc  who  are  not  of  their  religion.  There 
is  no  fuch  thing  as  making  great  feafts  with  them :  they 
are  fatisfied  with  a  little.  Rice  is  the  ftanding  difli  in  their 
kitchens,  with  or  without  fle(h-meat,  and  they  drefs  it  va« 
rious  ways.  They  feem  to  have  no  manner  of  genius  or 
inclination  for  the  improvement  of  arts  and  fciences. '  A 
flothful  indolent  way  of  life  is  preferred  to  every  thing; 
they  fauncer  away  their*  time,  either  among  their  women  in 
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the  baraiti,  or  in  fmoaking  tobacco,  drinking  coflfee,  and 
taking  opium.  They  Teldom  travel,  or  ufe  any  cxcrcife  or 
rural  Tports;  and  have  no  curiofiry  to  be  informed  of  the 
ftate  of  their  own  or  any  other  countrv.  They  are  very 
amorous,  and  frequently  in  an  unnatural  way ;  which  they 
care  fo  little  to  conceal,  that  their  fongs  are  upon  no  other 
fiibjed  than  that  infamous  paffion  and  wine«  Being  alfo  tx-* 
oeeding  covetous,  their  friendship  is  eafily  acquired  by  money 
aad  prefents :  money  efFed^s  every  thing  at  the  grand  fig- 
aioi^scouR;  money  makes  heads  fly  off;  in  fine,  money 
,  b  the  powerful  attra£ki^e  charm,  the  great  talifman  there, 
as  urell  as  elfewhere« 

The  ifldiffcrencc  of  the  AJmtic  nations  under  the  Turkijh  RffliSienf 
empire,  with  refpe£l  to  virtue,  their  ignorance  and   abjeS**/^/^'- 
ftateofmind,  are  the  ncceffary  confequences  of  their  form  ^f"* 
of  govermnenc,  and  muft  fome  tim«  or  other  brij^g  on  its      ^ 
defrudion.     How  can  flaves,  educated  under  the  menacing 
brow  of  a  itiarfter,  ftifle,  at  the  approach  of  a  hardy  enemy, 
tile  habitual  feiffattons  of  fear  they  have  contracted  from  ar- 
bitrary power  ?  how  can  men  fo  debafed,  wichotit  elevation 
of  mind,  aecuftomed  to  trample  oh  the  weak,  and  to  cringe 
before  the  powerful,  avoid  yielding  to  the  magnanimity,  the 
policy,  the  valour  of  a  bold  enterpriimg  people?   how  can 
dfcftardly  flaves  refift  a  free  and  powerful  nation  f  The  tyrant, 
t6 make  ufe  of  arbitrary  power  with  impunity,  is  forced  to  ' 

enervate  the  minds  and  the  courage  of  his  fubjeds.  What 
renders  him  formidable  at  home,  renders  htm  weak  abroad  : 
with  liberty,  he  banifhes  from  his  empire  the  fplendor  of 
all  virtues  \  for  virtue  cannot  dwell  m  bafe  and  fervile 
minds. 

The  luflre  thrown  upon  fuch  nations  as  the  Turks^  is 
always  of  {hort  duration.  If  fometimes  they  attain  to  the 
btghcft  pitch  of  power  and  glory,  and  become  illuftrious  by 
fuccefsofall  kinds,  thisfuccefs  is  more  owing  to  the  prowefs 
of  the  governing  chiefs,  than  to  the  form  of  government. 
It  has  always  been  as  fleeting  as  brilliant.  The  ftrength  of 
fuch  ftates,  however  it  may  impofe  upon  us,  is  but  an  il- 
lofion :  it  is  the  coIoflTus  of  Nebuchadnezzar^  of  which  the 
feet  were  of  potter's  clay.  Thcfe  empires  rcfcmble  the  lofty 
pioe,  whofe  top  reaches  to  the  heavens,  the  beafts  of  the 
field,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  feeking.  for  (helcer  under  its 
branches;  but  being  fixed  in  the  ground  by  too  weak  a 
root,  is  overthrown  by  the  firft  florm.  Such  ftates  have 
but  a  mon\entary  extflence,  if  they  are  not  furrouaded  by 
nations  who  are  but  little  difpofed  to  great  enterprizes,  and 
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arc  likewife  fubjeft  to  arbitrary  power.  The  refpeSive 
ftrength  of  futh  nations  confiQs,  therefore,  in  an  equilibrium 
of  weaknefs.  If  a  defpotic  empire  has  received  a  {hock,  ^nd 
the  throne  cannot  be  fecured  without  a  manly  and  cou- 
rageous refolution,  that  empire  is  deftroyed. 

The  people  who  groan  under  the  yoke  of  arbitrary 
/  power,  have  therefore  only  a  momentary  fuccefs,  a  mere 
flafh  of  glory ;  and  muft,  fooncr  or  later,  fubmit  to  a  free 
and  cnterprizing  nition.  But  fuppofing  that  particular 
circumftanccs  and  fituations  fave  them  from  this  danger, 
the  bad  adminiftration  of  thefe  kingdoms  is  fufScient  to 
deftroy,  depopulate,  and  convert  them  into  defarts ;  the 
lethargic  languor  that  fucccflxvcly  feizes.  all  the  members, 
produces  this  eftcft.  The  property  of  defpotic  power  is 
to  filence  the  paffions;  and  when  minds  have,  by  be- 
ing diveftcd  of  paffions,  or  through  the  want  of  ihern^; 
loft  their  adlivity  5  when  they  arc  cmafcuJated  by  luxury, 
indolence,  and  foftnefs,  the  ftatc  then  droops  into  acon- 
fumption.  The  apparent  calm  it  enjoys,  is,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  intelligent,  a  languid  ftate,  which  is  the  fore- 
runner of  its  diffolutlon.  Paffions  are  neccffary  in  a  na- 
tion, and  are  its  life  and  foul :  the  people  who  have  the 
ftrongeft,  are  in  the  end  triumphant.  **  O  happy  times 
(cries  Tacitus^  under  the  reign  of  Trajan)  when  people  obey 
only  the  laws,  when  cfvery  one  may  think  freely,  and  freely 
tell  his  thoughts;  when  t^rtxy  heart  flics  to  the  prince, 
and  the  fight  of  him  is  a  benefit !" 
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CHAP.    VII. 

Of  Perfta. 

THE  ancient  Perftan  monarchy  reached  from  the  mouth  Ancient 
of  the  river  Indus  in  the  fouth  eaft,  to  the  HelUfpont  extent  of 
in  ihc  fouth-weft,  which  was  2800  Englijh  miles  in  length  ;  Perfia. 
and  from  the  Black-Sea  to  the  mouth  of  the  ArabJan-Gulphy 
Of  Red  Seay  which  was  2000  miles  in  breadth.  It  alfo  com- 
prehended Egypt,  part  of  Ethiopia  and  Lylia  in  Africa^  the 
iilands  in  the  Mgean  Sea^  with  Thracia  and  Macedonia  in 
Eurofe,  But  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  Egypt  was  then  reck- 
oned part  of  y^fuif  and  that  what  the  Pcrjimi  had  in  Europe 
could  not  be  properly  called  their  pofleflion,  having  enjoyed 
it  only  during  the  time  of  invafions,  while  they  made  war 
againft  the  Greeks.  The  ParihianSy  long  after  them,  cfta- 
blilhed  a  new  empire,  which  reached  fometimes  from  the  ri- 
ver Indus  to  the  Euphrates ^  and  fome times  as  far  as  the  //<?/- 
Iffpsnty  or  the  flreight  of  the  Dardanelles ;  the  ifland  of  Ttf- 
{robanoy  now  Ceylon^  on  the  coaft  of  the  Mogul  empire,  was 
alfo  tributary  to  them,  and  they  poflcffed  in  Africa^  ^SypU 
Ljhia,  and  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Ethiopia, 

Some  derive  the  name  of  jhis  country  from  Perfis^  one  of  q^/^/^  ^r 
its  chief  provinces,  fo  called  from  PerfeuSy  a  Greeky  who  fub-  ^^^  name. 
ducd  the  country,  and  gave  it  his  own  name.  .  The  poets 
make  him  the  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Danaey  and  conqueror;  of 
all  the  Eaft.  Others  derive  its  name  from  Parasy  or  PharaSy 
which  fignifies  a  horfeman,  becayfe  Cyrus  taught  the  Perjians 
the  ufe  of  horfemanfliip,  and  pub\j{hed  an  edi£l,  ordering  all 
men  to  travel  on  horfeback,  though  their  iournies  were  ever 
fo  ftort.  This  country  is  called  Elam  m  the  Old  Tefta- 
mcnt,  and  the  inhabitants  ElamiteSy  from  Elam  the  fon  of 
Shemy  who  is  faid  to  have  firft  planted  it  afrcr  the  flood. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  ufed  the  modern  name  of  Perfiay  and 
all  European  nations  do  the  fame,  with  fome  variation  tn  the 
termination  j  but  the  Turks  and  Perfians  call  this  country 
Agon, 

PE'RSIAy  at  prefent,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  part  of  p   ^ 
RuJJiay  the  Ca/pian- Seay  and    the  country  of  the  Ujicck  and  z      v  . 
independent  Tartars  ;    on  the  eafl    by  the  Mogul   empire,  ^/^^    ^^j.. 
fiom  which  a  ridge  of  mountains  and  the   river  Indus  divide  /^^/   ^7/. 
it;  on  the  fouth  it  h?ts  ihc  Arabian- Seay  which   is  ^^n  oi  mate,  and 
the  ocean    and   the  Perftan  gulph  ;   and  on  the  weft  it  has  air.       i 
Georgia  and  Arany  or  ancient  Armeniay  from  which  the  rivers 
Kar  and  Ares  part  it  j  alfo,  the  rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates^ 
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which  feparate  it  from  the  Turkijh  empire  in  Afia.  Its  great* 
cQ  extent  from  foutb  19  norUi  is  about  19  deg.  from  25  •40. 
to  44.  40.  that  is,  I J 40  Englijk  miles  ;  and  its  greateft  ex- 
tent from  eaft  to  weft  is  about  1280  miles,  though  in  many 
parts  it  is  much  narrower,  efpecially  towards  the  north, 
where  qn  the  weft  it  contains  but  a  narrow  tra£l  of  land  be- 
tween Turkey  and  the  Cafpian-Sea  i  and  on  the  eaft  it  is  alfo 
pent  up  between  the  fame  fea  and  the  country  of  the  Tartars^ 
It  is  fituated  under  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth  climates; 
whence  the  longeft  day  ia  the  north  is  fifteen  hours  and 
fome  minutes,  and  in  the  fouih  thirteen  hours  and  forty-five 
minutes;  and  the  temperature  ^f  the  air  i}5  therefore  var 
rious,  according  to  the  different  provinces.     In  the  province 

,  of  Edzethaijan^  or  Atderbeitxan^  the  capital  of  yvhich  is  TauriSf 
to  the  fouth  of  jfrmenia  or  Jrariy  the  ajr  is  very  cold,  and  yet 
very  healthy  ;  but  in  T^brifiaJiy  or  Majandsran^  to  the  footh  of 
the  Cafpian  Sea,  is  very  unwholefome.  The  country  here  i$ 
xnarOiy,  and  abounds  with  an  infinite  number  of  infeds, 
which  dying  when  the  marges  are  dried  up  in  fummer,  in- 
fc£l  the  air  with  poifonous  e^^halations  ;  there  are  beftdes  fy 
many  fetid  waters  in  thi^  province,  that,  by  often  overflowing 
part  of  the  country,  they  occafton  the  inhabitants  to  have  an 
jearthy  complexion.  Shah  Mas  tranfported  20,oolO  y/rmeruan 
familieSr  into  Tabrt/ian^  in  order  to  people  and  cultiyate  it  y 
but  few  of  them  wlthftood  the  infalubrity  of  the  country, 

'  which  is  notwithftandmg  very  fruitful.  The  air  is  not  better 
in  the  province  of  Ghilan^  which  lies  to  the  north-weft  of 
Tabrj/ian}  and,  indeed,  is  fo  bad  in  both,  that  it  i^  cuftomary 
to  afk,  when  any  perfon  is  appointed  governor  of  either^ 
whether  he  is  guilty  of  robbery  or  murder,  that  he  (hould  be 
fent  thither?  The  province  of  Perjian  Irac%  of  which  Jfpahar^ 
is  the  capital,  and  which  lies  about  the  middle  of  the  king- 
dom, enjoys  fix  months  hot,  and  fix  months  cold  weather^ 
though  lying  between  the  31ft  and  36th  deg.  of  north  lat.  It 
'fnows  there  four  or  five  times  in  the'  feafpn,  and  fomjetimes  in 
fuch  quantities  that  it  is  impoflible  to  fihd  the  roads.  At 
about  a  leaguers  diHance  froqi  Ifpahan^  therein  aftonethreeor 
four  feet  high ;  and  when  the  fngw  happens  to  cover  the^ 
ground  to  that  height,  it  is  a  fign  of  a  plentiful  year.  The 
firft  peafant  that  carries  the  news  of  it  to  court,  receives 
a  reward  of  an  hundred  tomans,  about  Z30 1,  fterling.  It 
rains  here  very  feldoro,  except  in  Aprils  when  the  (bowers 
are  fometimes  pretty  heavy.*  In  the  fouthern  provinces,,  ef- 
pecially along  the  fea-coaft,  the  air  is  fo  exceOive  hot  and 
fultry,  that  it  is  very  dangerous,  and  even  mortal  to Europionf 9 
particularly  to  fucb  ap  arp  not  temperate  in  eating  and  drinking. 
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GCNERALLT  fpcaking,  the  foil  in  Pirfia  cannot  be  mudh  Sofi,  pm* 
commended  ;  for  though  fome  parts  are  fruitful,  others  are  ince^  &c. 
perfedly  barren,  being  mountainous  and  fandy.  By  reafon 
of  the  fcarcity  of  rivers,  there  is  only  rain  and  diflblved 
fnow  for  watering  the  land ;  and  thefe  falling  from  the 
mountains  in  fmall  brooks  and  rivulets,  render  the  vallies 
fertile.  Here  their  com  ripens  exceedingly,  and  in  feme 
parts  they  have  a  three- fold  crop  in  a  year.  At  Ifpahan  they 
have  almoft  all  kinds  of  the  choiceft  European  fruits,  but 
fairer  and  better;  and  by  the  drynefs  of  the  air,  jhe^  keep  a 
whole  year.  The  melons  are  excellent,  and  not  dangerous 
is  in  EuYcpi'j  their  apricots  deliciotis,    and  their  peaches  > 

Urge  and  good.  They  have  nine  or  ten  forts  of  very  good 
grapes,  which  yield  good  wine,  chiefly  white ;  for  the  red 
wines  do  not  keep  fo  well,  except  that  of  Shiras^  which  is 
excellent  in  its  kind,  and  ftomachical.  They  have  few  trees 
but  what  grow  in  their  garden?,  and  of  thefe  the  palm-tree 
is  the  mott  carefully  cultivated.  When  young,  and  before 
it  bears  fruir,  they  dig  on  one  fide  of  it  eight  or  ten  fathom 
deep  in  the  earth,  till  they  find  water;  then  the  hole  is  filled 
up  with  pidgeons  dung,  of  which  they  have  always  great 
provifions  from  the  vaft  number  ©f  tame  pidgeons,  kept 
chiefly  for  the  fake  of  their  dung,  which  fcrves  both  to  ma- 
nure the  ground,  and  make  hot  beds  for  raifing  melons. 

It  is  faiJ,  that  if  they  did  not  take  that  courfe  with  the  Cuhuri  of 
palm 'trees,  they  would  not  bear  good  fruit.     But  there  \%  the  palm- 
bcfides  fomething.yery  cHriDus  to  be  obferved  in  the  culti- /r^r« 
vaiiifg  of  this  tree,  which  is,  their  taking  every  year,  when 
the  paim-tre^s  are  in  bloflbm,    the   bloffoms  of  the  male 
palm-tree,  and  putting  two  br  three  bunches  of  them  into 
the  matrix  of  each  female,  when  they  begin  to  blow.     If 
this  was  not  done,  they  would  produce  dates  with  only  (kin 
and  ftonc  without  any  pulp.     I'he  matrix  \^  that  bud  which 
contains  the  flowers,  from  which,  in  procefs  of  time,  the 
dates  are  formed.     The  time  of  making  this  impregnation 
is  about  the  end  of  November  \  notnjui  that  the  male  palm- 
trees  alfo  bear  fruit,  but  being  good  for  nothing,  they  there- 
fore take  all  their  bloflbms  for  impregnating  the  female.     As 
to  the  dates,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  obiervc,  that  the  ufe 
of  them  is  very  dangerous  during  the  ht:ats  of  fummer,  be- 
caufe  they  make  the  whole  body  break  out  in  blotches  and 
boils,  and   fpoil  the  fight.     Perfea  alfo  produces  ail  forts  of 
our  culinary   herbs,  plants,   roots,  and  pulfe  ;  it  has  good 
ftore  of  cattle,  efpecially  oxen,    and  abounds  particularly 
with  poultry  and  game.     The  Perftan  bread   is  generally    ' 
very  thin,  white,  and  good,  and  commonly  cheap  eiK>ugh. 
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Perfian  ,  Their  borfes  arc  the  fincft  in  all  the  Eaft  ;  they  are  higher 
borjes,  than  the  Englijh  faddie-horfes,  firaight  before,  a  fmall  bead, 
mules,  af-  legs  wonderfully  flender  and  finely  proportioned,  mighty  genr 
/is^  camels,  tie,  good  travellers,  very  ligbt  and  fprightly,  and  doing 
good  fcrvice  till  they  are  eighteen  or  twenty  years  old.  The 
fine  horfes  are  valued  from  90  to  450  1.  iterling  ;  but  the 
grf  at  numbers  of  them  fold  into  Turkey  and  the  Indies^  the* 
none  can  be  carried  out  of  the  kingdom  without  a  fpecial 
]icence  from  the  king,  is  what  makes  them  fo  dear.  Their 
jnules  are  next  in  requeft;  they  pace  well,  never  fall,  and 
are  feldom  tired  ;  the  higheft  price  of  a  mule  is  about  forty* 
five  pounds.  Their  Jrabian  breed  of  afles  are  the  beft  in 
the  world  j  they  have  fmooth  (hining  hair  j  they  carry  their 
heads  lofty  ;  their  feet  are  light,  and  they  move  them  grace- 
fully. Some  of  them  are  valijed  at  twenty  pounds,  being 
kept  for  riding,  and  their  mailers  love  them  for  their  lights 
nefs  and  eafy  going.  Their  beafts  of  burden  are,  the  com- 
mon afs,  like  ours,  flow  and  heavy ;  and  camels,  of  which 
there  are  two  forts,  northern  and  fouthern.  The  latter, 
much  the  fmaller,  carry  but  700  weight ;  the  other  can  carry 
1300.  Both  are  profitable  to  their  mailers,  as  coiling  little 
or  n(fthing  to  keep.  They  travel  without  halter  or  reins, 
grazing  on  the  road  from  time  to  time,  notwithilandtng 
their  load.  They  fhed  their  hair  fo  clean  in  the  fpring^thac 
they  look  like  fc aided  fwine,  but  then  they  are  pitched  over 
to  keep  the  flies  from  flinging  them.  The  camels  hair  if 
the  moil  profitable  fleece  of  all  the  tame  beails  ;  fine  fluiFs 
^re  made  of  it,  and  in  Europe  hats  with  a  mixture  of  a  lit- 
tle beaver.  The  Perjians  take  notice  when  the  camel  is  iq 
love  to  increafe  his  load,  ptherwife  he  would  be  ungovern- 
able. 
T/JefaJs  ^^  Perjia  is  very  mountainous,  it  is  full  of  metals  and 

and  mine'  niinerals,  which  they  began  to  work  upon  in  the  lail  cen- 
rah\  tury  much  more  thari  in  preceding  times.     Their  diligence 

in  this  refpefl  was  owing  to  the  great  ih^\ij1bau  The  me- 
tals ufually  to  be  met  with,  ar<?  iron,  fleel,  brafs,  and  lead. 
No  gold  or  filver  have  yet  been  found,  though  it  fhould 
feem  impoifible  that  fo  many  mountains,  which  produce 
moil  forts  of  metals,  with  fulphur  and  faltpetre,  fhould  not 
likcwife  produce  the  more  precious  metals ;  but  the  Perfiam 
are  too  flothful  to  make  any  difcoveries.  Minerals  and  mi- 
neral waters  abound  throughout  Perfui ;  fulphur  and  falt- 
petre are  extradled  out  of  the  mountain  of  Damavend^  which 
feparates  Tabrlflan^  from  Ircc. 
JVildheitfls  ^'^^  beafts  are  not  very  common  in  Pirjia^  hecaufe 
and  in^     there  are  few  fofefts  s  but  in  all  woody  countries,  as  in  Hir^ 
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(ifda^  now  called  TaMJianj  there  are  abundance  of  lions, 
bears,  tigers,  leopards,  porcupines,. wild  boars,  and  wolves; 
but  the  laft  not  fo  numerous  as  any  of  the  other  fpe- 
sits.  There  is  a  beaft,  called  chacal,  feen  almoft  every 
where ;  it  roys  hideoufly,  and  is  very  greedy  after  dead  bo* 
dies,  which  it  digs  up,  unJefs  fome  perfon  is  fet  to  watch 
the  graves.  There  are  but  few  infefls  in  this  country, 
which  may  be  afcribed  to  the  drought  of  the  climate.  In 
ibme  provinces,  however,  there  .is  an  infinite  number  of 
graihoppers,  which  are  feen  flying  along  like  clouds,  and 
fo  thick,  that  the  air  is  darkened  by  them  :  and  in  fomci  - 
i^arts  there  are  large  black  fcorpions,  which  are  fo  venomous^ 
that  thofe  who  are  ftung  by  them  die  in  five  hours.  In  fome 
parts  alfo,  birds  of  a  prodigious  length  are  met  with,  being 
an  ell  iong,  smd  in  ihape  refembling  a  toad,  with  a  rough 
&inaod  hgrd  as  that  of  a  fea-dog.  It  is  reported,  that  they 
fomctimes  fall  on  men.  and  kill  them.  The  fouthern  • 
provinces  are  iiifefted  by  gnats,  fome  with  long  legs,  like 
ihofe  we  call  midges ;  and  fome  white,  and  as  fmail  as  fle^s, 
which  make  no  buzzing,  but  fting  fuddenly,  and  fo  fmartly, 
that  the  fting  is  like  the  prick  of  a  needle.  Among  the 
creeping  infe^,  there  is  a  long  fquare  worm,  which  they 
call  hazarpag,  or  a  tl^oufand  feet,  becaufe  its  whole  body  is 
covered  with  feet ;  it  crawls  very  faft,  and  its  bite  is  daAr 
gcrous,  and  even  mortal,  when  it  gets. into  6ne's  ears*. 

PERSIA  is  divided  into  the  following  provinces. 

I'  SCHIRWANj  which,  is  the  moft  oorthern  province^.  .^ 
of  Pgrjia^  and  lies  alone  the  weftern  coaft  of  the  Cafpian^  o/'fctSi^ 
Sea,  It  has  part  of  mufcovy  or  Georgia  on  the  north  j  the 
river  Kur  (the  Cyru^  of  the  Antients)  parts  it  from  the  pro- 
.vince  of  Erivan  j  and  the  Kur  and  Aras  (the  Araxes  of  the 
Aatients)  feparate  it  from  Aider bgitzan.  It  is  a  cold  but 
healthy  country  ,  the  foil,  however,  is  obferved  to  be  ex- 
traordinary fruitful,  yielding  rice,  wheat,  barley,  hay,  and 
even  great  ftore  of  vines.  The  chief  cities  in  this  .pro* 
province,  are 

I.  DERBENTj  the  Ca/pia  Clauftra  of  the  Antients,  an4 
«ill  the  gate  from  Perjia  into  Mufc&vy.  It  ftands  on  the 
wcftern  fliore  of  the  Cafpian-Sia^  about  157  miles  from  Tef-^ 
fis  in  Georgia^  towards  the  fouth-eaft«  and  fills  up  the  whole 
defile  between  the  CafpianSea  and  the  craggy  mountains  on 
the  frontiers  of  Georgia*  The  coaft  is  ail  a  rock,  which 
renders  it  dangerous  for  (hipping.  Upon  the  whole,  this 
city,  which  is  reckoned  to  be  a  league  and  a  half  in  circum* 
ferencc,  is  confiderable  only  on  account  of  its  ftrength,  be- 
ing the  paflage  from  Ruj^  And  Tartary  into  Perfta^    The 
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Ruffians  took  ft  in  1723,  and  by  a  treaty  of  peace  coiicludH 
SQ  17359  it  was  ceded  to  them  by  the  Shah  HoAr  Thomas 
I^$uli-Khan.    2.  Gangea^  ficuated  in  tl  pleafant  plain  of  aboat 
thirty  leagues  extent,  and  an  hundred  and  eighteen  miiei 
difiant  from  Dirbent  towards*  the  fouth-weft.     it  belongs 
properly  to  Georgia^  as  ftanding  on  the  other  fide  of  the  n^ 
▼er  Kur.    The  Perfians  call  this  place  the  garden  of  the 
empire,  by  reafon  of  its  being  exceedingly  well  watered, 
and  pleafantly  furrounded  with  groves  of  trees*     It  carries 
on  a  good  trade,  and  on  that  account  is  much  reforted  to 
by  Grangers.     Its  bazars  and  market-places  are  very  noble 
and  magnificent.     3.  Shamaki^  reckoned  the  capital  of  this 
province,  flands  on  a  river  which  falls  into   the  Cafptan' 
Sidy  and  is  about  fixty-ftx  miles  from  D^^^ffl  towards  .the 
foutb,  and  ninety-two  from  G^ii^^tf  to  the  fouth-eaft.  This 
city  was  one  of  the,  bed  and  moft  populous  of  Perfia^  be- 
fore it  was  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake.     It  is,  however, 
fuppofed  to  contain  near  60,006  inhabitants,  chiefly  Armt" 
ntons  and  ftj^angers,  whom  the  pleafantnefs*  of  the  count7 
and  traffic  have  invited  thither.     The  khan,  or  governor 
^    of  Schirwim  refides  in  if,  and  he  is  reputed  one  of  the  moft 
confiderable  in  all  Perfia,   by  reafon  of  the  great  fubfidies 
he  generally  levies  upon  the  countries  round  about.    4* 
Baku  ftands  on  the  weflern  part  of  Schirivanj  upon  the  Caf- 
pian-Seay  eighty-two  miles  from  Sbamaki  towards  the  fouth- 
C2&,     It  is  fortified,    and  -has  a  very  fine  harbour.    Tbe^ 
Ruffians  having  taken  it  during  the  troubles  of  Perfia^  it 
was  yielded  to  them  by  the  late  Shah  Nadir, 

II.  jUDERBEITZAN^  or,  as  the  Ptrftans  call  it,  yfe/r- 
leyan^  borders  to  the  eaflt  on  the  province  offiUbm  and  Ta- 
hrijian ;  to  the  fouth  on  Perfian-hatk ;  to  the  wefl  and 
north- wefl  upon  Upper- Armenia j  and  the  river  Jras\  and  to 
the  north  on  Schirwan.  The  etymology  of  the  name  of 
this  province  imports  a  country  of  fire,  fo  called  by  the 
Perfians  on  account  of  the  temple  ereded  in  it  for  keeping 
jtheir  facred  fire.  The  foil  is  fruitful,*  and  the  climate 
healthy,  thouf^h  cold.     The  mod  confiderable  cities  are, 

I.  TAURIS^  a  large  and  potent  place,  and  the  fecond  in 
Perfia  for  dignity,  giandeur,  riches,  trade,  and  number  of 
inhabitants.  It  is  iicuate  in  a  fioe  plain  near  a  mountain, 
192  miles  from  Sbamaki^  towards  the  fouth-weft.  Being 
jiear  the  frontiers  of  Turkey^  it  has  been  often  taken  and  re- 
taken. The  Turks  furprized  it  during  the  late  civil  wars  in 
Perfia^  and  exercifed  their  ufual  barbarity  on  the  inhabitants, 
killing  an  incredible  number  of  them  ;  but  Kouli  Khan  re- 
jluped  it  under  the  obedience  of  the  Perfians  again,  andpur^ 
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fued  tbe  Turis  into  their  own  territories.  At  the  end  of 
this  city»  to  tbe  weft,  upon  a  little  mountain*  ftands  an  her- 
mitage, a  very  neat  piece  of  workmanlhip :  they  call  it  Ayn- 
Haly^  or  the  houfe  of  Ali.  This  caliph,  whom  Mohammed  ' 
iqade  his, fon  in-law,  was,  as  the  P^r/M^i  report,  tbe  moft 
lovely  man  that  ever  was  feen  ;  fo  that  when  they  would 
fignify  any  thing  extremely  bandCome,  they  fay,  it  is  Air% 
eyes,  The^ hermitage  ferves  the  inhabitants  of  Tauris  for  a 
place  of  devotio;!,  and  the  way  to  it  for  a  walk  of  pleafure^ 
Moft  modern  geographers  take  Tauris  to  be  the.antient  and  . . 
celebrated  Echatana^  To  frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
aod  in  tbe  ancient  hiftories  of  JJia.  6ut  there  jire  no  re- 
mains to  be  (een  at  Tauris^  either  of  the  magniliceixt  palace 
of  EckUana^  where  the  monarchs  of  Afia  kept  their  court 
in  fummer,  nor  of  that  of  Darnel^  which  was  afterwards 
themaufoieum  for  the  kings  of  Media ^  of  which  y^/>A«x 
fpca^  in  his  tenth  book,  and  which  he  aiTures  us  was  intire 
ifl  bis  time.  If  then  thefe  fiately  and  magnificent  palaces 
were  (landing  futeen  centuries  ago,  in  the  place  where 
TauTii  now  ftands,  the  very  ruins  thcmfelves  are  not  now 
10  be  found;  foramongft  all  thofe  within  the  circuit  of 
the  city,  none  are  feen  but  what  are  of  earth,  brick,  of 
fliot,  which  were  npt  materials  antiently  made  ufe  of  in 
Mfdia  for  tbe  building'  of  fumptuous  palaces.  The  go- 
vernment of  the  proyince  of  Tauris  is  the  chief  in  the  Per^ 
fim  empire,  agd  it  is  ufually  annexed  to  the  dignity  of  the . 
captain-generalfhip.  There  is  fcarce  ^  place  of  greater  re- 
ibrt  in  Afia  ^  and  there  is,  perhaps,  no  fort  of  merchandize 
but  may  be  found  ii^  the  magazines  at  Taurh,  ^.  Jrikvil^ 
ADout  twen^-eight  miles  diftant  from  Tour  it  to  the  eafl,  in  a 
fair  and  fpacious  plain,  furrpunded  with  mountains,  which 
Oiccafion  continual  changes  of  weather^  in  extremities  of 
heat  and  cold,  and  fubjed;  the  c^ty  to  epidemical  difeafes. 
Jt  claims  dignjty  among  the  befl  cities  in  Perfia^  becaufe  it ' 
was  honoured  with  the  refidence  of  feveral  of  their  kings, 
and  is  alfo  the  place  of  thejr  burial.  Shah  Eidar^  author  of 
the  S/uy'  fex^,  to  whom  the  Scphian  family  owed  their  ori- 
gin, lived  and  died  here.  His  fepulchre,  which  is  no  fmall 
ornament  to  the  city,  is  vifited  with  great  devotion  by  piU 
^ims.  Sopbi  Ifmael^  the  iirft  king  of  that  race,  is  likewife 
buried  here.  3.  Sultaniaj  about  1 35  miles  from  Taurisj  to  the 
fouih-eaft.  It  was  once  the  metropolis  and  largeft  city  of  ' 
P^rjia,  as  may  appear  from  its  vaft  ruins ;  but  is  now  iri-^ 
jconfiderable>  though  there  are  fome  public  buildings  in  it 
9^fy  remarkable  as  well  for  their  ftrudure  as  architedure* 
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There  are  leveral  other  cities,  and  a  great  number  of  good 
villages  in  this  province,  but   none  equal  to  thofe  men- 
.  tioned. 

III'.  GHILAN  lies  to  the  fouth-weft  of  the  CaJfian^Seey 
which,  with  the  province  of  Tabriflan^  bounds  it  on  the 
caft,  Perftan-Irac  on  the  fouth,  jliderbeitxan  on  the  weft>/ 
and  the  heath  of  Mockan  on  the  north.  This  province  is 
exceedingly  well  fituated,  having  on  one  fide  the  fea,  along 
which  it  lies  in  form  of  a  crefcenr,  and  on  the  other  high 
mountains,  by  which  it  is  fo  w.ell  feparated  from  all  the  reft 
of  Perjia^  that  there  is  no  entrance  to  it  on  the  laftd  ftde 
but  by  very  narrow  paffes,  which  can  be  very  eafiiy  de- 
fended. Thcfe  mountains  towards  Perjia  are  nothing  but 
frightful  ruins  and  precipices ;  but  towards  the  province  of 
Ghilan  they  have  a  moft  delightful  defcent,  being  covered 
with  all  forts  of  fruit-trees.  The  country  of  Ghilan  is  the 
fineft  and  moft  fruitful  of  all  Perjia.  It  is  watered  by  feve- 
ral  fine  rivers,  which  fpring  on  ail  fides  from  the  mountains. 
The  fea. on  the  coaft  abounds  with  fi(h,  as  do  alfo  the  rivers 
that  fall  into  it ;  and  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  farming  out 
the  privilege  of  filhing  there,  brings  in  a  very  confidcraWe 
revenue  to  the  king.  The  cities  in  Ghilan  are  Rejhi,  or 
Rafchty  Kejker^  and  JJlara^  The  fi»ft  wants  nothing  that' 
can  render  a  citv  agreeable,  rich,  and  beautiful. 

IV.  TABRISTAN  has  the  Cafpian-Sea  on  the  north, 
Ghilan  on  the  weft,  Perfian-Irak  on  the  fouch,  zn^Cerafan 
on  the  eaft.  It  abounds  with  plants,  fruit,  and  wood  ;  and 
is  watered  with  many  fprings  and  rivers,  but  yet  is  not  with- 
out its  inconveniencies ;  for  in  winter  it  is  very  cold,  and 
the  roads  are  exceeding  bad ;  and  in  fummer  the  air  is  fo 
malignant,  that  moft  of  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  re- 
move to  other  places.  The  malignancy  of  the  air  is  attri- 
4>uted  to  the  vaft  number  of  ferpents  and  other  infers,  which 
dying  in  fummer  for  want  of  water,  moft  fprings  in  that 
feafon  being  dried  up,  caufe  a  corruption  and  infedton^ 
which  fill  the  air  with  contagious  vapours.  All  the  people 
of  this  country  look  yellowifli  and  tawny.  The  places  of 
note  in  Tahrtftan  are,  Terahath^  Alatanderan^  Ejcriff^  Cho- 
coporOy  and  Amoul.  The  firft  is  remarkable  for  a  palace  of 
Abas  the  Great^  which  was  adorned  with  noble  furniture 
and  paintings,  and  had  in  its  precindl  delightful  gardens  ; 
the  laft  is  a  place  of  fome  ftrength,  hiiving  a  ftrong  fair 
caftle,  moated  round,  and  fome  celebrated  mofqaes,  which 
are  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  people  upon  account 
jof  444  princes  and  prophets  who  are  faid  to  have  been  bti- 
^i^  in  them.    The  ridge  of  mountains  which  lie  on  the 
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fouth  of  thefe  two  provinces,  and  divide  them  from  Perfian-- 
Irok^  is  a  branch  of  mount  Taurus^  which  runs  eaft  and 
north  to  Tartary*  The  paflage  through  it,  in  the  road  from 
Iffaban^  is  fo  narrow,  that  a  robber,  in  king  ytbas^s  time, 
kept  pofleifion  of  it.  with  his  troop  a  long  time,  in  fpite  of 
the  forces  the  king  fent  againft  him. 

V.  PERSIAN-IRAK,  or  ancient  Parihia^  fo  long  the 
feat  of  empire  in  Afia,  is  the  laTgeft  and  principal  province 
of  the  Perjian  mon^chy.     It  is  entirely  the  pioper  demefne 
of  the  king,  and  has  no  governor,  as  moft  of  the  other  pro- 
vinces.    It  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Corajan  and  Segejian% 
't>n  the  fouth  hy .  Farjijian,  on  the  fouth- weft  by  Chuftftan^ 
on  the  weft  by  Curdijlan,  on  the  north- weft  by  Aiderbeitzan^ 
and  on  the  north  by  Gbilan  and  Tabrijian ;  and  its  extent  is 
about  200  leagues  in  length,  and  150  in  breadth.     The  air 
Uytry  dry,  and  in  feveral  refpe£ts,  the  moft  healthy  of  any 
ifl  the  world.     The  face  of  the  country  is  more  mountain- 
ous than  level ;   the  mountains  are  very  bare,  and  fcarce 
produce  any  thing  but  thiftles  and  briars ;  but  the  plains  are 
very  fertile  and  pleafant  where  tbeVe  is  any  water.     There 
are  upwards  of  forty  cities  in  this  large  province,  which 
may  be  thought  a  great  number,  when  we  confider  that 
Perfia  is  not  an  empire  peopled  proportionably  to  its  extent. 
The  p'rincipal  cities  and  towns  here  are,  i.  Abher^  enjoy- 
iog  a  very  del ighful  Situation,  with  fine  gardens  and,  Ibme 
elegant  public  ftrud2ures*     It  is  about  twenty ^fzx  miles  dif-  > 
tant  from  SuUania  to  the  foutb-eaft.     2«  Cajbin^  a  large  city, 
fu  miles  in  circumference,  and  containing  12*000  houfes, 
and  100,000  inhabitants.     It  is  feated  in  a  very  pleafant 
plain,  twenty-eight  miles    from  AbUr  ;  one  of  the  faireft 
places  to  be  feen  in  it  is  the  Hippodrome,  or  Royal  Piazza, 
700  paces  in  length,  and   250  in  breadth.     Abas  the  Great 
removed  his  court  from  this  city  to  Ifpaban^  but  the  royal 
palac^  and  gardens  are  ftill  kept  in  good  order  ;  and  the  Per^  , 
j^/7  grandees,  from  father  to  fon,  ftilhalfo  keep  poifeflioa 
of  their  numerous  palaces,  by  reafon  of  the  lon^  refidence 
from  time  to  time  of  the  court  at  this  place.     Moft  of  our 
European  geographers  aflert,  that  Cajbin  is  the  antient  Ar^ 
foda ;  but  the  Perfian  hiftorians  will  not  allow  it  to  be  fo 
aiuienL     3.  Smva^  or  Sava^  a  great  city,  but  thinly  inha- 
led, feated  in  a  fandy  and  barren  plain,  about  eighty-eight 
niiles  from  Cajbin.     There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  it  nor 
its  environs,  except  the  maufoleum  or  monument  of  the 
prophet  Samuel^  in  the  middle  of  a  magnificent   mofque,. 
wliich  ftands  four  leagues  to  the  eaft  of  Sawa.     The  Per^ 
fians  believe  he  was  there  interred^  and  have  therefore  made 
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it  one  of  their  moft  famous  places  of  pilgrirnage  and  devo- 
tion. Oppofite  this  mofque,  or  nine  miles  weft  of  the  city, 
are  feen  the  veftiges  of  the  famous  city  of  Rey^  the  largeff 
in  all  JJia,  The  wonders  related  of  it  are  incredible.  The 
Perjum  hiftori^  ai&rt,  that  in  the  ninth  century  of  Chriftisin-* 
iiy,  the  city  of  Rey  was  divided  into  ninety- fix  quarters, 
each  of  which  contained  forty-fix  ftreets,  and  every  ftreet 
4000  houfes  and  ten  mofques,  beiides  640O  colleges^ 
16,600  baths,  15,000  towers  of  mofques,  12,000  mills, 
1700  canals,  and  13,000  inns«  In  the  wars  between 
the  two  fe£ts  of  Mohammedans^  one  of  which  called  in  the 
Tartars^  this  city  was  dcftroved,  towards  the  end  of  the 
fixth  age  of  the  riegira.  4.  Komm^  a  large  city,  and  pretty 
populous,  containing  about  15,000  houfes,  among  which 
are  fome  fine  bazars  and  caravanferas,.  though  the  trade  of 
the  place  is  inconfiderable.  It  is  fituate  in  a  plain,  by  the 
fide  of  a  river,  about  thirty-feven  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Sawa^ 
The  chief  thing  it  is  remarkable  for  is  the  mofque,  in 
which  the  princefs  Fatimaj  Mohammeits  daughter,  and  two 
kings,  jlbas  I.  and  S$phi  I.  lie  interred.  Nothing  can  be 
imagined  richer,  neater,  and  more  magnificent  than  thiy 
inofque  ;  the  Perfians  call  it  Mojfuma^  or  pure,  and  hold  it 
in  great  veneration.  .  5.  Hamadan^  one  of  the  largeft  and 
moft  coniiderable  cities  in  Perjiay  having  a  good  trade,  and 
being  a  ftage  of  caravans  going  to  Mecca,  It  lies  on  the 
road  to  Bagdaiy  about  ninety- five  miles  north- weft  ofKomm. 
The  Jews  flock  here  in  pilgrrm^rge  to  vifit  the  tombs  of 
EJlher  and  Mordecai^  which  they  affert  to  be  ftiU  in  this 
place.  6.  Cojhan^  a  populous  '  and  wealthy  city,  by  its 
manufaAures  of  all  forts  of  fiIks,ftufFs,  and  tifuies  of  gold  and 
filvier.  It  ftands  about  ninety-eight  miles  noith  of  Ifpahan^ 
in  a  large  plain  near  a  high  mountain,  which  being  oppofed 
to  the  fouth,  the  reverberation  of  the  rays  of  the  fun  fo  fa- 
rioMfly  beat  upon  it  in  the  fummer,  that  the  heat  is  intoler* 
able.  The  bazars  and  baths  of  this  place  are  elegant  ftruc- 
tures,  and  thci  Royal  Inn,  founded  by  Ahat  the  Great^  in 
the  fuburbs,  is  the  faireft  in  all  Perjia.  Adjoining  to  it  ftands 
the  royal  palace,  and  oppofite  to  it  another  defigned  for 
lodging  ambaiTadors.  7.  Ifpahan^  the  capital  of  Perjian^ 
Irak^  and  now  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  Perjtan  empire. 
It  is  fituate  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Zendenudy  in  latitude 
32.  26.  eaft  longitude  52.  55.  The  walls  of  the  town  are 
about  20,000  paces  in  compafs,  built  with  mud,  and  kept 
very  indiiFcrently,  though  they  are  fo  hid  by  the  adjacent 
houfes  and  gardens,  that  one  can  hardly  find  them  out. 
Here  are  alfo  t  caftlc  and  ditch.    The  beauty  of  this  city 
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eonfifts  chiefly  in  a  vaft  number  of  fumptuous  palaces, 
handfome  and  airy  hou fes,  fpacious  caravan feras,  very  beau- 
tiful bazars,  many  canals  and  ftreets  planted  on  both  fides 
with  lofty  plane-trees ;  though,  generally  fpeaking,  the  otb^r 
ftreets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  not  paved :  but  the  air 
being  vety  dry  here,  and  every  houfekeeper  caufing  the 
ftreet  to  be  watered  before  his  door  twice  a  day,  there  is 
neither  fo  much  dirt  nor  duft  as  in  many  great  cities  in 
EuTffte.  The  Meidan-Shah)  or  Royal-Square,  is  one  of  the 
fineft  in  the  world.  It  is  440  paces  long,  and'  160  broad^ 
and  is  furrounded  by  a  canal  built  with  bricks,  cemented 
with  a  black  mortar,  which  in  time  becomes  harder  than 
freeftone.  The  royal  mofque  is  at  the  fouth  end  of  this 
Iquire,  and  its  portico  is  wonderfully  adorned  with  a  tbou- 
faad  figures,  and  an  inconceivable  profufion  of  gold  and 
aziifc,  the  whole  being  alfo  inlaid  with  enamelled  fquares, 
and  a  firiae  round  it  of  the  fame  materials.  Few  ftrudures 
can  equal  the  magnificence  of  this,  many  of  its  pieces  and 
decorations  being  wrought  in  a  manner  unknown  to  our 
Ewrs^an  architeds.  Tne^^ame  may  be  faid  of  the  royal 
palace,  and  the  haram,  or  women's  apartment.  The  pa- 
lace is  certainly  one  of  the  moft  fpacious  in  the  world,  being 

'  near  a  league  and  half  in  compafs.  Its  great  portico  ftands 
in  the  Royal  S^are,  and  h  all  built  of  porphyry,  and  verjr 
high.  The  Perjians  revere  it  as  facred.  TTic  fuburbs  of 
ijpahm  are  very  large,  and  are  chiefly  inhabited  by  Armt'* 
nws^  of  whom  an  account  was  given  under  that  article. 
There  are  befides  1460  villages  round  about  Ifpahan^  and 
the  inhabitants  live  chiefly  upon  the  manufaSuring  of  filk 
and  wool.  8.  Tejd^  a  large  city,  175  miles  fix>m  Ifpahan  to 
^t  eaft.  It  has  iome  trade  and  manufadures  of  filks  and 
ftuffs,  mixed  with  gold  and  filver,  and  fometimes  with  cotton: 

,  The  women  of  Tefd  are  reckoned  the  handfomeft  in  all 
ftrfta. 

VI.  CHUSISTAN  is  a  pretty  large  province,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Perjian-Irak\  on  the  weft  by  Irak-Arati^ 
^jYerak't  on  the  fouth- weft  by  the  Tigris  ziA  EuphrateSy  a 
little  befoie  and  after  their  jundiion ;  on  the  fouth  by  the 
fffficm  gulph  ;  and  on  the  eaft  by  Farjiftan.  This  is  the 
famp  country  with  Cujh  in  Ajfyriay  having  preferved  its  an- 
tieat  name  with  only  a  Perfian  termination.  Its  chief  cities 
^  I.  Sw/?^r,  the  anticnt  Sufa^  and  the  winter-feat  of  the 
ffrfian  monarchs,  as  Echatnna  was  their  fummer-fe^it.  It  . 
«  a  fair  and  large  city,  2.  Ahwas.  '^.Laure/ian  j  but  both 
mconiiderable. 

VII; 
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VII.  FJJlSISTJNi  fomctimes  called  Fars^  the  antient  Per-^ 
Jia^  has  Perfian-Irak  on  the  fouth  ;  Chufifian^  with  part  of'the 
Ptrftan  gulph,  on  ihe  weft  ;  the  remainder  of  the  fame  gulpb 
on  the  fouth  J  zn^Kereftariy  with  p^rt  oi  SegeJIan^  on  the  caft* 
Laurejhn  is  included  within  this  province,  as  well  as  the  Iflc 
of  Ormusj  which  are  reckoned  to  belong  to  Farjijian^  fincc? 
tliey  were  conquered  by  the  Ptrfians,  1  he  moft  remarkable 
places  in  iliis  province,  are, 

I.  SCHIRJS,  the  capital,  and  reputed  the  next  in  rank 
zkcr  Ifpahan,  It  is  fcated  175  miles 'from  that  city,  in  a 
plain  lurrounded  with  craggy  mountains,  which  are  nothing 
but  dry  rocks,  and  neither  bear  tree  nor  weeds.  The  foil 
about  the  city  is  very  good  and  fruitful,  and  produces  the 
excellent  wine  of  SchtraSy  fo  famous  all  over  Perjia.  There 
is  nothing  very  beautiful  in  the  city  itfelf,  being  now  al-^ 
moft  half- ruined.  2.  The  ruins  of  the  zniient  PerJepcHs^ 
thirty- five  miles  north-eaft  of  Schiras.  This  ciiy^  in  ami- 
ent  times,  was  efteemed  the  chief  of  the  Eaft,  and  excelled 
all  others  in'glory  and  worldly  felicity.  The  wealth  of  it 
is  evident  by  the  great  plunder  Alexandir*s  foldiers  made, 
and  by  the  treafure  he  himfelf  feized,  which  amounted  to 
120,000  talents  in  filver  and  gold.  The  citadel,  which  was 
the  king's  palace,  was  a  ftrudlure  of  fuch  furprifing  mag- 
nificence and  beauty,  that  perhaps  no  buildihgever  exceeded 
it.  The  king's  throne  was  of  pure  gold,  adorned  with 
pearls  and  precious  ftones,  and  the  furniture  of  the  cham- 
bers fo  exceftively  rich,  that  nothing  could  exceed  it,  the 
bedfteads  being  of  folid  gold,  befet  with  gems,  and  every 
thing  elfe  proportionate.  But.  its  glory  did  but  procure  its 
deftrudtion  ;  for,  at  a  great  feaft  Alexander  held  in  it^ 
TImsy  the  Athenian  courtezan,  propofed  to  the  king,  then 
heated  with  wine,  as  a  noble  exploit,  to  burn  that  nne  pa- 
lace, which  he  readily  agreed  to,  and  led  the  way  himfelf 
with  a  firebrand.  Thus  fell  Peijepoltiy  which  for  fevcral 
ages  had  been  the  feat  of  the  Perpan  monarchs,  giving  law 
to  many  nations,  and  being  a  long  time  the  terror  of  Greese* 
'  The  lofty  columns  ftill  ftanding  declare  the  height  of  the 
fallen  roofs,  and  the  ftairs,  the  fteps  of  which  are  thirty 
feet  long,  (hew  the  apartments  they  led  to  were  vaftly  greater 
than  any  thing  we  now  fee.  A  large  town,  now  built  on 
the  place  where  the  old  city  ftood,  is  called  Mirkas-Chan* 
3.  Karfcroniy  about  fixty-five  miles  from  Schiras^  a  town  of 
many  houfes,  but  all  miferable.  4.  Bender-Rik^  Bender'^ 
Jiakely  Bender" Delem J  and  Bouchier^  all  maritime  towns  on 
the  Perfian  gulph,  but  of  Tittle  trade  either  by  fca  or  land* 
The    inhabitants  are  chiefly  Arabu    The  iflands  of  Carat 
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lie  about  wcft-north-wcft,  twelve  leagues  from  Boucker^ 
One  of  them  has  no  inhabitants  but  deer  and  antelopes. 
The  fouthermoft  has  between  2  and  300  poor  fifliermen  on 
tt,  who  fcrve  fhipping  with  pilots  for  Baffira.     The  an- 
cboring-place  is  at  the  north  end  of  the  inhabited  Ifland,  \A 
twelve  fathom  water.    5.  Churthdir^    a  town  on  the  fea- 
coaft,  twenty-one  miles  fouth  of  Boucbiir^   noted  for  the 
ruiilB  of  a  large  caftlc  and  pier,  built  by  the  Poriuguefi^ 
who  kept  a  garrifon  there,  and  had  gallies.continuatly  cruif- 
ing  in  the  bottom  of  the  gulph,  to  compel  all  (hips  to  pay 
tCA  per  cent,  toll  to  them.    6.  C»ng6n^  a  town  of  pretty  . 
good  trade,  for  moft  of  the  pearl  fifhed  for  at  Bahara^  on 
the  Arabian  ilde,  is  brought  here  to  market,  and  many  fine 
horfes  are  fent  from  hence  into  the  Indies^  where  they  ge-  » 
Itertily  fell  irery  well.     It  ftands  on  the  fouth- fide  of  a  large 
river,  about  ninety-five  miles  fouth  eaft  from  Bendir-RicJ^. 
).  Lar^  the  capital  of  a  province,  thence  called  LareJIan^ 
fcnyeight  miles  diftant  from  the  coaft  of  the  Perjian  gulph 
to  the  fouth.     This  country  was  for  fome  time  a  kingdom 
in  the  pofleffion  of  the  GauUs.    The  city  is  built  on  a  rock^ 
and  has  nothing  worth  notice  In  it  but  the  Khan*s  houfc^ 
the  market-place,  the  bazars,  and  the  caftlci    In  the  fub- 
whs  are  feveral  houfes  pretty  well  built^  amongft  which  is 
the  Dutch  Ea/t'India-ho\x(e4     The  town   Contains  about 
4000  houfes.    The  Jews,  who  arc  pretty  numerous  in  if, 
exercife  a  filk-manufa£lure,  and  the  other  inhabitants  make 
the  beft  mufket-barrels.     8.  Congo j  or  Bender- Congd^  a  little 
fea-port  town,  forty- five  miles  diftant  from  Lar  to  the  fouth. 
.   It  once  made  a  good  figure  in  trade  when  the  Portuguefe  were 
fettled  here,  but  now  it  feems  is  chieflv  confined  to  fome 
foiall  commerce  with  the  Banians  and  Moors  (torn  India. 
The  territory  of  the  town  is  of  fmall  extent,  but  produces 
<txcellent  fruits  of  feveral  forts.     9.  Gomroniy   or  Bender » 
AbaJJiy  which  fignifies  the  port  of  jllasy  being  fo  called  from 
Shah  Abas  the  Greats  who  firft  brought  it  into  vogue.    It 
•lies  about  feventy-two  miles  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Lar^  ort 
the  coaft  of  Farjsftan^  juft  ojipofite  the  ifland  of  Ormus^  in 
a  very  narrow  ftrcight  formed  by  that  ifliind,  and  in  a  very 
convenient  haven.     From  a  fmall  village,  as  it  was  before 
thereduAion  of  Ormus^  it  is  grown  fo  confiderable,  that  it 
tnay  be  ranked  with  the  beft  town?  in  Perfia\  for,  though 
ffilf  but  a  fmall  place,  yet  i(^  convenient  fituation  for  trade 
brings  a  ^reat  refort  of  fliips  and  caravans  to  it.     The  Eng^ 
lipi  and  Dutch  fa£tories  fupport  its  commerce  to  a  great  de- 
gree, and  the  Perjian  governor  who  rcfiJcs  here,  Iivc3  in 
great  fplendor. 
Moo.  Hist.  Vou  XLIII.  L  The 
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The  ifland  of ^Onnus  is  two  leagues  dlfta^  from  the 
main  land  to  the  fouthward,  almiofi  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Perfian  gulph,  which  reaches  from  thence  to  Baffora^  whidh 
is  the  bottom  of  it.  Ai)  account  has  been  already  given  of 
Ormus^  under  the  article  of  Jrabia  Pdix.   . 

The  ifland  of  Sahara^  or  Baharenj  lies  near  die  nort^- 
.eaft  coaft  of  Arabia- Felix^  in  the  midway  between  Baffirq 
and  Ormus,  The  largeft,  brighteft,  roundeft^  and  trueft 
Oriental  pearls  are  fithed  for  here.  This  iifliery  begins  ia 
yune^  and  ends  with  Auguji.  The  profit  of  it  is  computed 
at  1 1 0,000  crowns  per  annum- 

SHUE&MO  is  a  pretty  large,  fruitful,  and  well  inhabited 
idand.  The  wett  end  of  it  is  not  above  a  league  and  a  half 
fromC^ngOf  and  the  eaft  end  about  a  ^ague  from  Comr^A, 
It  furniflies  Ormus  with  wheat,  barley,  and  fome  other  pior 
.vifions,  where  the  people  could  not  Jive  without  them. 

Beforb  we  proceed,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  add  a 
word  or  two  concerning  the  Btrjian  gulph,  or  fea  of  EUa-- 
tif^  as  fometimes  called.  It  is  a  large  bed  of  water  lying 
between  the  coaQs  of  Ptrfia  and  Arabia  Ftlixy  about  170 
miles  wide  in  the  middle,  but  comra£led  to  near  a  quarter 
of  that  breadth  at  the  two  extremities.  It  commences  Ja 
the  weft,  in  the  4gth  degree  of  longitude  eaft  of  Londem^ 
at  the  gulph  of  BaJ/oraj  which  is  made  by  the  mouth  of  the 
two  great  rivers  Eupbratfs  and  Tigris  united,  and  extends 
ieaftward  almoft  to  the  57ih  degree  of  longitude,  where  cape 
Mucdy  a  promontory  of  the  province,  of  yodamr^  in  Araiia 
Felixy  by  ftretching  forward  to  lat.  26.  deg.  15  min.  iKutB 
it  up  into  a  mouth,  not  above  thirty-fix  miles  over,  where 
the  ifland  of  Ormus  is  feated,  which,  tog^her  with  the 
other  two  iflands  ^bovementioned,  intirely  command  the 
paflage. 

VIII.  KERESTANy  or  Kermatiy  is  the  ancient  Carama^ 
nioy  and  is  bounded  on  the  weft  by  Farfijiany  on  the  fouch 
by  the  Perfian  or  Arabian*  Sea^  oii  the  eaft  by  Mecrany  and 
on  the  north  by  Sigcjlan.  The  country  is  mountainous^ 
iand  the  upper -grounds  barren  ;.  bat  the  vallies  are  reafon* 
ably  fruitful,  and  yield  variety'of  odoriferous  flowers,  efpe- 
cially  rofcs,  the  diftilled  waters  of  which  are  fold  to  advan- 
tage  by  the  inhabitants  at  Ifpaban.  The  ftieep  of  this  pro- 
vince near  the  fineft.  wool  in  the  world,  which  they  &ed 
after  eating  new  grafs.  This  wool^  is  chiefly  manufadured 
in  the  town  of  Kgrmariy  the  only,  place  of  any  note  in  this 
country,  where  alfo  the  heft  fcimetars  are  made,  and  a  kind  of 
porcelain,  little,  inferior  to  the  Chinefi,  The  Gaures^  or 
antient  Pi^ftansy  inhabit  this  province. 
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IJt.  MAKERAN^  oiMecran^  is  a  fmaU  province,  fituated 
tovjirds  the  mountains,  which  divide  Perjia  from  InJ^  on 
the  eaft,  and  Airrpunded  with  defarts  and  Tandy  plains.  It 
is  inhabited  by  the  B^lluch^y  z  fierce  and  wailiice  nation. 

X.  SEGESTAN  has  Corafan  op  the  norths  part  of  Can^ 
dahar^  with  Sahle/lan  on  the  eaft,  Mecran  on  the  foutb,  and 
tartan  on  the  weft.  The  face  of  the  country  is  for  chc 
mbftpart  flat,  and  bears  a  vaft  number  of  palm-trees  ;  but 
it  is  witbal  very  fa»dy«  and  fo  much  expofed  to  winds,  that 
tke  fiind  often  overwbelmp  the  houfes,  and  even  whole  vil- 
lages. The  road  hf  land»  from  Pirfia  to  India^  lies  through 
dis  country ;  but  it  ia  6>  barren  and  fandy,  that  few  care  to 
venture  through,  but  chufe  rather  to  go  by  fea. 

X{.  &  ABLEST  AN  has  Candahar  on  the  north,  Sege/ian 
on  the  weft*  Mecran  on  the  fouth,  and  on  (he  eaA  the  high 
iDoyntains  which  feparate  Ptrfia  from  India.  This  country 
is  watered  by  feveral  rivers,  fprings,  and  lakes,  and  is  fuU 
of  mountains  known  to  the  antients  by  the  name  of  Paro» 
pmlp monies •  They  are  a  bfjmch  of  mount  Taurus^  and 
are  all  covered  with  fcrefts.  The  inhabitants  ^re  rude  and 
^wnifli. 

XIL  CANDAHAR  has  Sabhfian  on  the  fouth,  the  Mo'- 
|v/ empire  on  the  eaft,  the  country  of  Balk  on  the  north; 
of  which  aa  Ufiec  Tartar  is  prince  $  on  the  fouth  alfo  pare 
of  the  \f  ogul  empire  with  Segejian  \  and  on  tjie  weft,  part 
of  Corafan.  This  province  is  very  mountainous,  yet  pro- 
duces smundantly  aJl  forts  of  provifions  tbat  are  neceflTary 
ix  the  fubfiftence  of  its  inhabitants,  except  towards  P^rfut^ 
where  it  is  very  barren.  The  chief  city,  which  bears  the 
fame  name  with  the  province,  lies  about  670  miles  from  If* 
paban  to  the  eaft.  It  bad  princes  of  its  own  for  a  time, 
who  fubfifted  on  the  mutual  jealoufy  of  the  two  powers 
between  which  it  was  fituated  i  but  at  laft.  Shah  Abbas  the 
Greeu  Jitho  madfe  aa  many  conq.uefts  by  his  policy  as  arms* 
found  a  fair  opportunity  to  engage  the  prince,  who  was 
mafter  oY  it  in  his  time,  to  put  himfelf  uirder  his  protec- 
tioQ,  which  he  did  accorxiingly,  on  condition  that  a  prince 
of  Ins  race  ihould  always  command  in  Candahar ^  as  vafl'ul 
and  tributary  to.  the  king  of  Perfia.  Shah-Abasy  who,  ac- 
celling  to  the  maxim  of  a!l  true  politicians,  was  a  ounclual 
obferver  of  his  word,  not  only  fecured  the  poffcfTion  of 
Candahar  to  the  prince  who  fubm<tted,  but  alfo  continued^ 
the  government  of  it  to  bis  (on  Almirdan-Khan^  after  t'le 
death  of  his  father.  Shah-Sephi^  grandfon  of  Shah- Abas ^ 
fucceeding  him,  the  court  of  Perf.a  changed  their  maxims. 
At  Alimerdan-Khan  was  pcfTeficd  of  grc:»:  v.'salth,  which  hc< 
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had  for  moft  part  by  inheritance  from  bis  anceftoi^,  and  as 
he  made  the  figure  of  a  potent  fovereign  in  his  government, 
always  eating  out  of  gold  vefTels,  and  keeping  a  houfe  aimoft 
as  magnificent  as  the  Perfian  kings,  the  minifters,  who  go- 
verned during  Shab  Sephi's  minority,  and  who,  by  infpir- 
ing  him  with  violent  fufpicions  againft  fevcra)  of  the 
greatcft  noblemen,  had  perfuaded  him  to  put  fome  of  the 
moft  confiderable  of  them  to  death,  did  not  fail  to  raife  the 
fame  jealoufy  in  his  breaft  againft  the  prince  of  Candabar^ 
whofe  wealth,  of  which  they  hoped  to  be  fliarers,  tempted 
them  more  than  the  pofleffions  of  the  others  whom  they 
had  caufed  to  be  cut  olF.  The  difficulty  was  to  get  him  to 
court ;  for  the  misfortune  of  thofe,  who,  after  being  drawn 
thither  in  that  manner,  left  their  heads  there,  made  him 
very  loth  to  go  ;  and  he  faw  that,  without  regard  to  his  re* 
monftrances,  couriers  were  difpatched  to  him  one  upon 
another,  with  preffing  orders  to  repair  to  IJpahan.  At  that 
time,  he  had  two  children  at  the  court  of  Perfia^  and  be 
would  not,  perhaps,  be  fo  much  preffed  as  he  was  to  come 
to  Ifpahan^  had  it  not  been  prefumed,  that  his  regard  for 
his  children »  who  remained  as  hoftages  at  court,  would 
hinder  him  from  carrying  matters  to  extremities.  But  hav- 
ing before  his  eyes  the  example  of  another  governor  more 
powerful  than  himfelf,  who  was  invited  to  court  with  his 
children,  only  to  fuiFer  death,  he  imagined,  that  ioflead  of 
faving  the  lives  of  his  two  fons,  he  ihould  only  haften  their 
death  with  his  own ;  and  therefore  chofe  to  take  refuge 
with  the  Great  Mogul,  by  delivering  up  Candabar  to  him. 
His  children  would  undoubtedly  have  been  cut  ofF  with  him, 
if  he  had  gone  to  Ifpahan ;  but  the  fear  of  exafperating  the 
inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Candabar ^  and  of  rendering 
them  irreconcileable  by  putting  to  death  the  two  young 
lords,  obliged  the  court  of  Perfia^  which  hoped  one  day  or 
other  to  recover  Candabar^  not  only  to  Iceep  fair  with  thefflf 
but  alfo  to  treat  them  with  more  diftin^ion  than  ever. 
This  policy  of  ^bab  Sipbi  had  its  cffcQ,  under  his  fon  and 
fucccflbr  Abas  II.  for  when  that  prince  laid  fiege  to  Canda* 
har^  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  the  Ptrfianty  who  com- 
pofed  the  greater  part  of  the  army  fent  by  the  Mogul  to  its 
relief,  remembering  the  kind  treatment  of  Alinurdan'rKhan^ 
children  at  the  court  of  Ptrfia^  did  not  exert  themfelves  as 
thev  n^.i^hr  have  done  to  hinder  Abas  II.  from  making  him- 
felf  maitcr  of  it»  which  he  did  in  1650  ;  ilnce  which  timCi 
that  city  has  always  remained  in  the  hands  cf  the.P^- 
fumi^  notwithflanding  all  the  attempts  afterwards  made  by 
the  Mcgul  to  recover  it.  7>.e  place  is  of  the  more  import- 
ance 
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ante  to  Pirjky  becaufe  it  covers  the  frontiers  towards  the 
In£i$^  and  is  the  ftrongeft  in  the  whole  kingdom*  having 
been  fortified  by  European  engineers^  employed  there  by  the  * 
MoguU  while  niafter  of  it.  Its  opulence  is  owing  to  its 
being  the  thoroughfare  of  the  caravans  between  Perjia  and 
the  Indies ;  and  a  judgment  of  its  wealth  may  be  formed  by 
tbe  tribute  paid  to  the  king,  which  was  twelve  pound 
weight  of  gold  for  every  day  in  the  year,  exclulive  of  • 
many  othejr  duties,  fines,  and  forfeitures. 

aIII.  CORAS ANy  including  the  province  or  kingdom  of 
Balk^  has  Perjum-Irak  with  Ajirabad  on   the  weft,    from, 
which  it  is  parted  by  a  large  defart  \  Farijian^  with  Segejian^ 
and  another  large  defart,  that  parts  it  from  Kireftan  and 
CanJahar  on  the  fouth ;  the   Mogul's  dominions  on  tbe 
eaftand  nortb-eaft,  and  Ufiee-Tariary  on  the  nortb.    Henc« 
it  appears,  that  it  is  a  very  large  province,     it  is  very  po- 
pulous and   fruitful,  and  produces  the  beft  manna  in  the 
world.     It  has  a  rccic  of  turquoife-ftone,  fo  excellent,  that 
tbe  king  allows  none  to  be  fold  but  to  himfeif.     The  Per^ 
Jim  geographers  reckon  thirty-two  confiderable  towns  in 
this  country,  four  of  which  are  royal  cities,  where  the  kings 
of  Perjia  have  fometimes  refided  :  thefe  are  Balky  Merou^ 
Nljchaifour^  and  Herat.   The  laft  is  a  ftrong  place,  fortified 
by  Tamerlane^  and  faid  to  be  thirteen  miles  in  circumference^ 
Machedi  another  city  in  this  province,  is  very  famous  for 
>  pilgrimage  inftituted  here  in  honour  of  the  iman  Reza^  by 
Shah  Abas  the  Great*     This  he  did  with  a  .  political  view, 
to  divert  the  refort  of  his  fubje£bs  to  Mecea  and  Medina^ 
whereby  a  great  deal  of  gold  was  carried  out  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and,  as  he  knew  the  devotion  of  the  people  is  eafiiy 
led  away  by  e:!^ternal  decoration,  he  fpared  no  expence  in 
this  refpje£t,  even  fo  far  as  to  cover  with  plates  of  gold  the 
mofque  of  this  iman,  who  was  always  held  in  great  vene- 
ration by  the  Perfians.    This  city  is  furrounded  with  a  nor 
ble  wall,  whereon  ftand  300  towers. 

XIV.  ASTRABAD  with  Khoemusj  are  fcated  in  the 
north-weft  part  of  P^rfia^  having  Cora/an  on  the  eaO:,  part 
of  Tartary  on  (he  north,  the  Ctgpian'Sea  on  the  weft,  and 
aifo  a  little  on  the  north ;  Tabrijian  on  the  weft,  and  a 
branch  of  mount  ^aurus^  with  the  defart  of  Segejlan  on  the  - 
ibuth.  It  is  a  mountainous  country,  and  except  near  the 
banks  of  tbe  two  rivers  Margah  and  Ariasj  which  run 
through  it,  the  foil  is  fandy  and  barren ;  but  in  that  part 
it  is  plain  champain  land,  pleafant  and  fruitful,  and  pro- 
fluces  grapes  of  a  wonderful  bignefs.  The  inhabitants  are  a 
fliixt.ure  of  Perjians  and  Tartars^ 
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ThtC^^'      As  a  gcx)d  part  of  Pirjis  \m  tkpon  the  CaJpian^Siaf  it 
plan-Sea  will  not  be  improper  to  give  here  a  defcrip^ion  of  ic     This 
Je/cri^^'  fea  is  fo  called  from  the  Cajpiij  a  nation  dwelling  near  ks 
banks ;  or  otberwife  the  H^rcanian-Sea^  thus  denominated 
from  the  province  of  Hyrcaniay  now  Tabriftatiy  or  Mazan-- 
deratty  wbofe  (hore  it  waflies.     It  is  a  very  large  bed  of  wa- 
ter, quite  furrounded  with  land,  and  being  deAitute  of  any- 
known   efflux,  is  therefore  by  fome  writexs  ftiled  a  lake. 
It  approaches  in  form  to   that  of  ati  oblong  ftjuare,  the 
longeft  fide  of  which,  from  north  to  fouth,  is  about  640 
Englijh  miles.     Its  greateft  breadth,  from  eaft  to  weft,  ia 
^bout  310  miles,  ,but  in  many  places  it  is  much  narrower. 
On  the  wed:  it  is  bounded  by  the  kingdom  of  JftracoHy  and 
by  the  provinces  oi  Georgia  and  Shirwan  ;  on  tiie  north  by 
RuJ/ian-Tartary ;  on  the  eaft  by  VJbec  Tartary^  and  part  of  ' 
A/irabad^  which  laft  bounds  it  on  the  fouth-eail,  and  partly 
on  the  fouth,  where  it  alfo  wafhes  Tahiftan  and  Ghrlan^ 
which  likewife  furround  the  fouth-weft  part  of  it.     The 
ferfiam  call  this  fea  Kulfumy  or  oiherwife  the  fea  of  B^ku. 
It  receives  the  great  river  ffolga,  which  Itfelf  is  like  a  fea 
for  largenefs,  and  near  a  hundred  other  rivers,  and  yet  is 
never  increased  or  diminiihed  ;  nor  ever  obferv^  to  ebb  and 
flow.     This  conftant  appearance  has  given  n(t  to  many  fpc- 
culstions,  and  fome  think,  that  it  muft  have  a  fubterrane^ 
ous  communication  with  the  Black  Sea ^  or  Pirjian  gulpb^ 
though  the  former  is  no,  and  the  latter  near  200  Icagtves 
diftanc  from  it.     In  favour  of  this   opinion,  F,  Avrtly   a: 
modern  traveller,  fays,  that  near  the  coatft  of  Ghilarty  there 
is  a  mighty  whirlpool  in  the  Cafpian-Seay  which,  by  abforb^ 
ing  eVery  thing,  that  comes  near  it,  there  muft  be  confe- 
<]uendy  a  cavity  in  the  earth  there ;  and  that  in  the  Psrfuin 
gulph  a  great  quantity  of  willow-tree  leaves  are  found  float- 
ing, though  no  willow-trees   grow  any  where  near  that 
gulph ;  whereas,  great  plenty  of  them  are  feen  on  thecoaft 
of  the  Cafpian-Seay  whence  they  muft  be  carried  by  fubter- 
rancous  pafiages  froKn  that  fea  to  the  gulph.     Perhaps,  the 
quantity  of  vapours  drawn  by  the  fun  in  this  hot  climate, 
may  be  equal  to  the  quantity  of  water  this  Tea  receiver  frorht 
livers  ;  and  thus  we  may  account  for  its  equal  fulnefs.     It 
was. formerly  very  little  navigated,  except  by  Co£ac  rovers, 
who  ufed  to  plunder  ail  they  .met  ;  but  the  Rujftam^  being 
iu>w  mafters  of  a  part  of  the  ceaft,  art  continually  failing 
from  one  puft  or  other  of  it,   and  carry  on  a  profitable 
commerce  with  moft  of  the  adjacent  countries.     The  wa- 
ter of  this  fea  \%  as  fait  as  any  other  fea*water  3  and  breeds 
.4  variety  of  good  filh, 
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When  the  kingfloms  of  Media  and  Pcrjh  were  unhed  Hifttfry  t/ 
HflderC/rxr  the  Grcaty  in  thfe  year  of  the  world  34 19,  chat  the  Per- 
prince  having  conqQered  Babyhnia^  ere£led  the  fecond^  or  fian  m0« 
Perjuoi  monarchy,  apon  the  total  ruin  of  the  AJJyrian  em-  narcbj. 
ptre^  and  thereby  extended  the  Perftan  dominions  through 
AJjyria^  Armenia^  and  all  Afia- Minor y  to  the  very  borders 
of  Europe :  but  this  monarchy  continued  no  longer  than 
206  years,  in  a  fucceffion  of  twelve  kings;  the  third- of 
whom,  Darius  Hji/iajpes^  invaded  Gre££e  with  an  army  of 
IOO9O90  foot,  and  1O9COO  horfe,  a  force  fufficient  for  over* 
^uonifig  all  that  country,  if  the  virtue  and  bravery  of  the 
Greets  bad  not  cstceeded  what  could  poflibly  have  been  ex«> 
peded  from  men.     The  Greets  could  not  get  together  an 
army  of  above  lOyOOO  men,  and  yet  this  handful  o(  people 
ventwred,  under  the  condu^  of  Miltiades^  to  give  the  P^- 
^fiais  battle  in  the  plains  of  Marathon^   near  Athens  \  and 
jrich  the  lofs  of  192  men  only,  according  to  Herodotus^  in- 
tirely  defeated  that  immenfe  army.     Xerxesy  the  fon  and 
fifcceilbr   of  Darius^  renewed  the  attempt  againft  Greece^ 
and  after  ten  years  preparation,  invaded  it  with  fo  large  an 
army,  that  the  whole  land  was  in  a  manner  covered,  and 
intire  rivers  drank  dry  by  them  ;  but  this  expdition  did  not 
prove  more  fticce&ful  ;  for,  after  the  battle  by  land  at  the 
flreightf-of  TherimpyUe^  and  the  Tea-engagement  at  Salamis^ 
Xtrxes  was  glad  to  retire,  and  ]e<ive  his  general  Mardoniut 
wtcli  300,000  men,  to  finiflx  the  war  ^  which  was,  indeed, 
fobn  after  put  an  end  to,  by  the  intire  rout  oiy^^Perfian  ar- 
ny,  at  the  famous  battle  of  Plat^a.    About  150  years  af- 
ter, Alexander^  king  of  Macedon^  invaded  AJia^  fought  the 
numerous  Perfian  armies,*  firft,  at  the  river  Gnmicus^  in 
Pbrygia\  fecondly,  zt  IJfus^  in  Ciiicia;  and  thirdly,  Sit  Ar^ 
behy  in  A£yria\  in  all  which  battles  he  won  intire  vidtories, 
and  finally  entered  Babylon  in  triumph.     Here  began  the 
third,  or  Grecian  monarchy,  which  lafted,  properly  fpeak- 
ing,^only  during  the  king's  life. 

At  th«  grand  partition  of  Alexanders  dominions  among 
his  captains,  Perfia  was  made  part  of  the^yr/^fl  kingdom  of 
^  Sileucus  Nicamr^  but  did  not  continue  long  fo ;  for  in  thtf 
reign  of  Anticcitts  Theos^  the  grandfon  of  Seleucus^  the  Par^ 
tbians  revolted  under  the  condudi  of  ArfaceSy  a  noblem;:n  of 
that  country,  who  perfuaded  the  neighbouring  nations  ta 
join  with  him,  and  ailumed  the  title  of  king.  He  was  fuc- 
eeeded  by  a  race  of  princes,  who  were  potent  monarchs,  and 
oppofed  the  Ramans  with  greater  vigour  than  any  other  na- 
tion. This  kingdom  ren»iined  thus  under  the  Parthian  go- 
vernment, from  the  year  of  thp  woild  3718,  to  the  year  of 
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Chrift  228,  when  Artaxtr^cti^  a  noble  Firfim^  having  flain 
Jrtabanus  III.  and  repelled  the  Ramans^  tfcended  the  throne. 
This  king  is  reckoned  to  have  reftored  the  antient  Ptrfian 
race,  and  from  him  began  a  new  dynafty,  or  race  of  kings, 
ivho,  in  twenty-eight  generationsi  governed  this  country 
406  years. 

In  the  year  634,  the  Saraans^  under  OmoTy  the  fucceflbr 
of  Mohammedj  defeated  Hormifdas  II.     This  put  an  end  to 
that  kingdom ;  fo  t\m  Perfia  became  a  part  of  the  Saracen 
empire,  and  was  governed  by  certain  deputies,  with  the  tide 
of  fultans,  under  the  grand  caliph.    In  procefs  of  time,  the 
fuhans  of  Perjia^   Balyion^  ice,  quarrelling  among  them-* 
felves,   occafioncd  feveral  revolutions  and    lluduations  of 
power,  which,  in  the  end,  brought  in  the  Yurks.    Tangr$U* 
fix  overcame  the  fultan,  or  king  of  Per/la^  in  the  year  1030, 
land  aflfumed  the  government  of  that  country.     He  was  fuc« 
ceeded  by  a  race  of  Turkiflj  princes  for  about  200  yearsv 
and  then  a  new  dynafty  of  Tartarian  princes  gained  the  go- 
vernment.    Haalofty  the  firft  of  thefe,  became  king  of  F^* 
Jia  in  the  year  1260,  and  was  fucceeded  by  eight  of  bis 
pofterity  till  the  year  1337;  when,  upon  the  death  of  Abu* 
faidy  the  laft  of  that  houfe,  the  kingdom  became  dfvidtd 
amongft  feveral  Tartar  princes,  tiil  ab6ut  the  year  1400, 
ivheli  Tamerlane  reduced  the  whole  to  his  obedience,  and 
left  it>  to  his  fon  Mirza  Charock:  but  that. family  did  410C 
hold  it  long  \  for  after  continual  feuds  among  themfelves, 
}n  a  fucceffion  of  fix  generations,  the  laft  of  them  was  de« 
,    feated  and  (lain  in  1472,  by  Vfum-CaJUmy  an  Armenian  prince, 
who  was,  at  that  time,  governor  ofTurcemania^  and  founded 
^  new  dynafty  called  the  Armenian.     There  were  five  other 
princes  of  this  line,  the  laft  of  whom  was  at  iirft  fuccefsful 
in  war  againft  the  Sophian  family,  who  then  began  to  make' 
a  great  figure  in  Perjia  5  but  he  was  at  laft  deteated  by  If" 
maelSophi^  the  founder  of  the  dynafty  of  the  Ssphian  race, 
who  governed  Per^  till  within  thefe  fevir  years. 

The  kings  of  Perjia  of  this  family  pretended  to  be  de- 
rived from  yf/r,  who'  was  a  coufxn-german  to  JHobammedf 
9nd  his  fon-in-law,  by  nf arry ing  i^^riW  his  daughter,  ,Aliy 
fucceeding  Mohammed^  made  a  very  great  alteration  in  his 
law  ;  he  ^dded  fome  things,  left  out  others,  put  new  glofTes, 
and  made  fuch  a  reform  in  it*^  that  it  might  pafs  for  a  new 
law.  All  the fe  aiterationb  occafioned  a  divifion  in  Moham- 
wcdanifm.  The  grea'er  number  adhered  to  the  law,  as  de- 
livered by  Mohammed^  and  preferved  by  Omar^  one  of  bis 
chief  difciplcs  ;  and  the  reft  dedared  for  it,  as  it  had  been 
f  irrcfted  by  Jli.  Sophi,  faid  %o  be  defcended  from  AI^ 
'-  flou 
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fiottriAed  towards  die  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
was  the  ibft  thajt  refcued  AlPz  laws  from  the  obfcurky  in 
which  they  bad  been  buried  for  many  ages.  His  grandfon^ 
Sdd^Eidarj  preached  up  the  fame  dok^rine,  but  with  a 
great  many  alterations,  pretending  to  a  revelation,  that  no 
muflulmen  fliould  be  faved  but  tbofe  who  followed  the  doc** 
trine  of  Jii^  fuch  as  he  explained  it.  His  reputation  was 
fo  great  for  fandity  and  integrity  of  life,  that  Ufum^Caffan^ 
who  was  made  king  of  Perpa^  as  aboire  obferved,  gave  him 
his  daughter  Martha  in  marriage.  JJfwn-Caffan^  dying  in 
1478,  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Jacupj  and  after  him  by 
two  other  kings,  who  had  reigned  till  the  year  1490.  Ruj* 
tan^  a  young  nobleman,  afcended  the  throne,  and  reigned 
fevea  years.  Confcious  to  himfelf  of  Scich-Eidar^s  better 
right  to  the  crown,  and  alarmed  at  the  concourfe  of  people 
from  all  parts,  to  embrace  his  religion  and  adhere  to  his 
perfoD  at  Jrdevily  the  place  pf  his  birth  and  refidence,  he 
procured  him  to  be  ai&ffinated  there  ;  and  perfecuted  to 
^h  a  degree  the  new  fed  he  was  eftabliihing,  that  feveral 
who  had  embraced  it,  abandoned  it  again,  T^Yih  Rufian 
was  killed  by  Achmaty  who,  in  his  turn,  after  a  reign  of 
fix  (Dontbs  only,  was  put  to  death  with  torture  by  one  of 
^ftan^i  principal  officers.  .  Hereupon,  jthantey  a  noble- 
n»n,  the  neareft  akin  to  Ufum  Cajfan^  was  elcfted  to  fill 
the  (hrone. 

SCICH-EIDARy  whom  Ruftan  caufed  to  be  murdered 
at  Ardtvily  left  three  fons,  who  would  have  met  with  the 
iame  fate  as  their  father,  if  they  had  fallen  into  that  prince's 
hands.    The  two  eldeft,  who  were  of  age  to  fee  their  dan- 
ger, Bed,  one  into  Afia-^mr^  the  other  to  Aleppo*    Ifinael^ 
the  third,  who  was  but  a  child,  was  faved  by  the  care  of 
his  father*s  friends,  who  put  him  under  the  protection  of  a 
noUeroan  of  Tabriflatty  by  name  Pyrcbaliniy  a  friend  to  their 
family,  who  was  mailer  of  feveral  places  on  the  Cafpian^ 
Sta,    PyrchaBm  took  great  care  of  young  IfmaeVs  education, 
and  caufed  him  to  be  brought  up  in  the  principles  of  the  - 
fed  of  bis  father,  who  had  been  artful  enough  to  venture 
ia  favour  of  Jfmaely  one  of  thofe  predi&ions  that  never  hurt 
thofe  for  whofe  advantage  they  are  made,  and  which  arc 
often  a  great  help  to  them  in  the  execution  of  their  pro- 
jc£b,  by  prepofltffing  the  common  people  in  their  favour  ; 
.  m  (hort,  he  b2d  foretold,  that  his  fon  ^ouid  be  a  great  pro- 
phet and  a  conqueror;  and  that  by  his  zeal,  and  by- the 
conqueft  of  a  great  part  of  the  Eaft,  be  WPuld  o(ie  day  equal 
the  glory  of  mohatnmed  himicif, 
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As  foon-as  Ifnmel  was  ^rown  up^  and  began  t6  appear  iri 
the  world,  hts  behaviour  t^as  fiich'  as  ooald  not  but  confinn 
tbe  great  hopes  people  had  conceited  of  him  j  and  by  the 
noble  indifference  he  Ihewed  upon'  all  oeca£ons  for  go- 
vernment and  grandeur,  he  opened  for  himfelf  a  path  to  it, 
which  was  fo  mnch  the  fafer  as  be  ieemed  to  be  the  more 
worthy  of  it :  yet,  as  an  boneft  care  to  recover  hts  patri- 
mony, was  not  inconilftent  with  tbe  difintereftednefs  he  va« 
lued  himfeif  upon,  he  made  afe  of  dits  pretence  to  arm  a 
good  number  of  his  difciples,'  and  having  reinforced  them 
with  fome  fuccours  which  PyrthaBm  had  fent  hitn,  he  en- 
tered Armenia^  where  tbe  lands  lay  which  Vfum-Caffim  bad 
given  his  mother  for  her  dowry,  and  took  poffrifion  of  them 
by  force  of  arms.  Thrs  his  hrft  fuccefs,  gave^  hi-s  party  a 
reputation,  which  increafed  daily  ^  he  next  attacked  the  caf- 
fie  of  Marmurlac^  which  was  full  of  riches,  and  having 
forced  and  plundered  it,  he  led  his  army  againft  Sumach^  tl^ 
capital  of  Mefipotamia^  which  he  alfo  took,  and  gave  the 
plunder  to  bis  troops.  From  thence  he  marched  his  army 
towards  Tauris^  then  the  capital  of  Psrfia^  and  where  Jl^ 
varUey  lately  placed  upon  the  throne,  bad  his  refidcnce,  and 
who  fled  at  his  approach,  and  retired  towards  Amunia.  AU 
vants  had  created  himfelf  many  enemies  in  Tattris  by  his 
cruelties,  and  was  even  deftrtiite  of  tbe  neceflary  forces  for 
holding  out  a  fi/»ge.  Jfmael  entered  with  triumph  into Tia- 
r/x,  but  foon  pmrlued  AhantSj  in^rder  to  prevent  his  join- 
ing with  his  brother  Moratcham^  who  was  raifmg  troop»  for 
him  in  Ajjyria  totfzxds  Babylon^  ax>d  having  furprised  Mm, 
his  troops  were  defeated,  and  the  king  himfelf  kiHed,  fighf- 
'  ing  at  the  head  of  them.  M^ratcham  was,  in  a  (horMfflie 
after,  totally  routed  and  put  to  flight,  as  he  was  marcbint 
to  poilefs  himfelf  of  Tvurh.  This  was  in  the  year  I499> 
which  is  reckoned  the  firft  of  IfmaiPs  reign,  A  feries.cif 
vidory  afterwards  attended  hi$  arms  \  he  reduced  Bah^* 
Mefipotamia^  and  all  the  neighbouiing  provinces  to  bis  obe- 
dience; he  withftood  all  the  efforts  of  the  Turks,  and  died 
in  1525,  at  the  age  of  forty-five  years,  a  quiet  pofleflbr  of 
one  of  the  largeft  and  moft  powerful  monarchies  in  the 
world,  and  was  reputed  one  of  the  greateft  and  moft  famotfs 
kings  that  overruled  in  the  Eaft.    * 

From  him  there  was  a  fucceiSon  of  princes  by  the  names 
of  Thatnas^  fjinaei  II.  Mahsmet-Cadabende,  Emir^Hmfiy  and 
IfmaelWh  till  Abas  the  GnaU  the  third  fon  of  Mahomet* 
Cddabendej  afcended  the  throne  in  1585,  his  two  brothersi 
Emir-Hemfe    and  Ifinael  III.    ba'iing   reigned^  but  a  h^ 

months.    This  prince  raifcd  the  fplendcr   and  power  of 
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Ftrfia  to  a  very  confidcrable  height,  and  was  ift^rwarA  juftly 
ftlcd  the  reftorer  of  >t«  He  vaftly  enlarged  his  empire  on 
the  fide  of  Jn^a ;  on  the  (buth  reduced  Lar  and  Ornmsy  and 
drove  the  Ti/rif  out  of  Armenia  and  Georgia^  and  adi  the  con<4 
(juefts  they  had  niaiie.on  Perfia  fincc  the  death. of  Ifmael\» 
which  were  at  leaft  1 50  leagues  in  length,  from  nort^h  to 
fetith,  reckoning  from  Tauru  to  the  extremhies  of  the  kmg<« 
dom  of  Caietj  and  as  much,  of  even  more,  in  hread>th  from- 
thc  weficrn  coaft  of  the  Cafpian  Sea^  to  the  Biack  Sm  ;  to 
which  may  be  added  BabyUn^  with  all  Mefopoiama  and  Af^ 
Jfria,  But  as  by  all  thole  great  feats  of  arms  he  fiiew^d 
htmjclf  an  ^le  foldier,  he  difcovercd  that  he  had  yet  greatef 
talents  as  a  Oatefman,  in  the  meafures  he  took  to  make 
himfclf  abfolute  in  his  kingdom,  and  to  civilize  it,  by  crufli- 
ing  the  power  of  the  petty  princes,  who  had  often  fupportcd 
one  another  in  a  total  independency  on  the  crown.  He  died 
about  the  dofe  of  the  year  1629,  and  was  iucceeded  by  hi$ 
grand fon  Sephi  L  a  cruel  prince,  who  is  fuppcfed  to  have 
died  by  poiton  in  1642,  after  a  reign  nf  twelve  ye^rs.  Hia 
£cm  and  fucceiTor  AUs  IL  was  verv  different  from  him,  and 
it  may  be  faid,  that  next  to  I/mail  I.  and  Abas  the  Greets  Per* 
fia  never  had  a  better  king  of  the  Sophian  family.  Sephi  II. 
his  eldeft  fun,  Vi'ho  fucceeded  him  in  1666,  was  a  prince  of 
a  cruel  and  yet  indolent  difpofition  ;  he  died  in  1694,  leaving 
two  fons,  Huffiin  smii  AhaSy  of  which  the  former  fucceeded 
turn  in  the  throne. 

Hujfiin  continued  many  years  in  the  peaceful  poflefficn  of 
bis  throne,  and  would  have  died  fo,  were  it  not  for*  the  cor- 
ruption and  venality  of  his  court.  Every  thing  being  ict 
to  iaie  in  his  reign,  Myrr-Pf^eU^  a  popular  nobleman,  pur« 
cbaicd  the  government  oi  Canjahar^  belt  was  foon  i^fcer  dif- 
placed  to  make  room  for  another  nobleman,  who  had  ad« 
vanced  more  money.  J^fyrr-lPas^  hereupon  becoming  9 
malcontent,  aiTembied  his  friends  and  dependants,  anddrova  • 
his  rival  out  of  Candahari  after  which  fuccefs  he  began  his 
march  towards  Ifpahan^  the  capital  city,  but  died  before  ho 
arrived  there.  Mahcmocd^  his  fon,  advanced  with  the  army 
to  Ifpahan^  took  the  city,  and  foon  after,  though  the  king; 
bad  cnofented  to  bj!  dethroned,  and  made  over  his  crown  to 
this  Mabcmsod^  he  had  him  murdered  and  all  the  royal  fa* 
miiy,  wiih  the  prinne  of  the  Ptfr/Zffw  nobility,  except  prince 
^kamas^  one  of  Huffiin^ s  fons^  who  had  efcaped  and  fled  to 
the  north  of  Perfia,  Mahomood^  fome  time  after,  in  the 
cnidft  of  his  barbarities  and  excefles,  was  murdered  by  Ejit§\ 
one  of  his  officers,  who  ufurped  the  throne.  Prince  7hamas^ 
bavrng  afFcmbled  an  army,  invited  Nadir -Kan  into  his  fer- 
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vice,  who  bad  obtained  great  reputation  for  his  valour  and 
condud«  He  was  the  Ton  of  a  Pirjian  noblemao^  on  the 
frontiers  of  UJbic  Tartary,  and  his  uncle,  who  was  his  guar- 
dian, keeping  him  out  of  pofleffion  of  the  caflle  and  eftate^ 
which  was  his  inheritance,  he  took  to  robbing  the  caravans  ; 
and  having  increafed  his  followers  to  upwards  of  500  men, 
became  the  terror  of  that  part  of  the  country,  and  efpecially 
qt  his  uncle,  who  had  feized  bis  eftate.  His  uncle  therefor? 
endeavoured  to  be  reconciled  to  him,  and  invited  him  to  the 
caftle,  where  he  was  fplendidly  entertained;  but  he ol-dered 
his  followers  to  cut  his  uncle's  throat  in  the  night- time^ . 
and  turn  his  people  out  of  the  caftle.  Prince  Thamasy  by  * 
giving  him  the  command  of  his  army,  foon  after  met  witti 
all  the  fuccefs  he  could  hope  for.  He  defeated  the  ufurper 
£f^^ff%  put  him  to  death,  and  recovered  all  the  places  the 
'tu/ki  and  Ruffians  had  made  themfelves  mailers  of  during 
the  rebellion  ;  and  then  prince  Thomas  feemed  to  be  efta- 
bliflied  on  the  throne:  but  Nadir-Kan^  to  vihom  Thomas 
hadsiven  the  name  oi  Thomas  KouUKanj  that  is,  the  Have 
of  ToamaSf  thinking  his  ferviccs  not  fufficiently  rewarded, 
and  pretending  that  the  king  had  a  defign  againft  his  life, 
or  at  leaft  to  fet  him  afide,  confpired  againft  his  fovereign, 
made  him  prifoner,  and  put  him  to  death,  as  is  fuppofed, 
after  which  he  ufurped  the  throne,  ftiling  himfcif  Shah 
Nadiry  or  king  Nadir, 

He  afterwards  laid  fiege  to  Candahar^  of  which  a  (on  of 
'  Myrr^  JVeis  had  poiTei&d  himfelf.  While  he  lay  at  this  ficge^ 
the  court  of  the  Grand  Mogul  being  diftraded  by  fadions, 
one  of  the  parties  invited  Shah  Nadir  to  come  to  their  affift. 
ance,  and  betrayed  the  Mogul  into  his  hands.  Hereupon, 
having  marched  co  Delly^  the  capital  of  hdia^  he  fummoned 
all  the  viceroys  and  governors  of  provinces  to  attend  him, 
and  bring  with  them  all  the  treafure  they  could  raife,  and  ' 
thofe  that  did  not  bring  (o  much  as  he  expelled,  he  tor« 
tured  and  put  to  death.  Having  thus  amaflfed  the  greateft 
treafure  that  ever  prince  was  mafter  of,  he  returned  to 
Perjky  giving  the  Mogul  his  liberty,  on  condition  ofrefigning 
rhe  provinces  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  InMes  to  the  crown  of 
Perjia*  He  afterwards  made  a  conqueft  of  UJbec  Tartary^ 
and  plundered  Bocharoy  the  capital  city.  Then  he  marched 
^againft  the  Dagiflan. Tartar s^  but  loft  great  part  of  his  army 
in  the  mountains  whhout  fighting.  He  defeated  the  Turis 
in  feveral  engagements ;  but  laying  fiege  to  Bagdady  was 
twice  compelled  to  raife  the  fiege.  He  proceeded  to  change 
the  religion  of  Perfta  to  that  of  Omar ;  hanged  up  the  chief 
priefts,  put  his  own  fon  to  death,  and  was  guilty  of  fucb 
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cfuelty,  that  he  was  at  length  aflaflinated  by  hfs  own  re-^ 
latioos  in  I747>  who  have  been  fighting  fo)r  the  crown  ever 
fince.  Of  late  the  contending  parties  have  been  reduced  to 
two,  and  in  the  fpring  of  the  year  1^63,  Kerim  Kan  made 
fcimfelf  mafter  of  all  Perjia  by  the  defeat  of  Fat- All-Kan. 
The  highways  have  been  ftnce  fafe,  trade  has  recovered  its 
tigoiir,  caravans  are  very  frequent,  and  between  15  and 
20,000  families  of  that  kingdom  who  had  retired  to  Bagdad^  . 
are  fucceffively  returning  to  their  own  country.  That  vaft 
empire,  after  being  (b  long  rent  and  ravaged  by  a  croud  of 
pettj  tyrants,  feexss  to  be  on  the  point  of  recovering  its 
ancient  fplendor  under  the  wife  and  vigorous  adminiftration 
of  Kerim  Kan.  At  firft  this  prince  declined  the  title  of  Icing, 
aOutning  only  in  his  firmansy  and  on  his  coin,  that  of  Sabel* 
zaaian,  which  fignifies  mafter  of  the  prefent  time;  but  he 
has  fince,  in  the  month  oiOiiober  of  the  fame  year,  con- 
voked all  the  Perfian  grandees  to  meet  him  at  Ifpahany  in 
onfer  to  aflift  at  his  coronation  at  Taitris, 

PERSIA  is  an  abfolute  monarchy ;  the  king's  will  is  law  Goverm- 
in  all  cafes ;  he  judges  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  fub-  ment  ^f 
jeds,  without  regard  to  any  other  juftice  or  law  than  hisPerfia* 
own  pleafure,  and  that  often  leads  him  to  extravagant  fe-» 
verities.    He  has  no  eftabliihed  council,  but  is  advifed  by 
fuch  minifters  as  are  moft  in  favour ;    and  the  refolutions 
taken  among  the  ladies  in  the  haram  frequently  defeat  the  ^ 
beftlaid  defigns.     The  crown  is  hereditary,  excluding  only 
tb^ females;  but  the  fons  of  a  datighter  are  allowed  to  in- 
herit.   The  laws   of  Perfia  exclude  the    blind  from   the 
throne;  and  this  is  the  reafon  that  the  reigning  prince  ufu- 
tllj^  orders  the  eyes  of  all  the  males  of  the  royal  family,  of 
whom  he    entertains  any  jealoufy,   to  be  put  out.     The 
prime  miniftcr  is  called  Attemaet  Doulet,  which  fignifies  ^'"'^^  «- 
the  dire£ior  of  the  empire,  and  alfo  Vizier  Azem,  or  the  great  *t^^- 
fupporterof  the  empiie,  as  he  alone  almoft  fuftainsthe  whole 
weight  of  the  kingdom.     This  minifter's  chief  ftudy  is  to 
pleai'e  his  mafter,  to  fecure  to  himfelf  an  afcendant  over  his 
niind,  and  to  avoid  whatever  may  give  him  any  uneaflnefs 
or  umbrage.     With  this  view  he  never   fails  to  flatter  him, 
to  extol  him  above  all  the  princes  upon  earth,  and  to  throw 
a  thick  veil  over  every  thing  that  might  help  to  open  hi$ 
*yes,  or  difcover  to  him  tha  weaknefs  of  the  ftate.     He  even 
takes  very  particular  care  to  keep  the  king  in  utter  ignorance,* 
K)  hide  from  him,  or  at  leaft  to  foften  ail  unwelcome  news, 
and  above  all  to  exalt  immoderately  every  the  leaft  advan<« 
|age  he  obtains  over  his  enemies,     ^j  this  fort  of  policy  it 
u  that  this  minifter  is  able  to  aggrandize  his  family,  and  to 
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t\ity  are  comrnDfily  picked  out  of  the  country,  from  amopgft 
the  mod  laborious  and  robuft  of  the  people* 
kiUgion.  The  religion  of  the  Perjians  is  the  fame  in  fubftance  with 
that  of  the  Turkty  though  no  nations  in  the  world  hate  one  an^^ 
other  fo  much  on  the  account  of  religion  as  they  do.  The  true 
ground  of  their  divifion  is,  that  the  Turks  pretend,  that  Abu" 
beker  was  the  lawful  fucceflor  of  Mohammedy  Omar  the  fuc- 
cefibr  of  Jiubekery  Ofman  of  Omar^  and  then  AS\  whereas 
the  Perfians  alTert,  that  AU  fucceeded  Mobammedy  or  ought 
•  '  to  have  fucceeded  him,  as  being  his  fon-in-law,  and  that 
the  reft  were  but  fo  many  ufurpers  of  his  right.  This  is  the 
real'on  that  the  Turks  hold  the  Perfians  to  behereticks.  The 
Perfians  further  fay,  that  Alt  was  the  firftof  the  twelve  imans 
or  priefts  whom  they  much  honour,  and  who  fucceeded  one 
another,  and  of  whom  the  laft,  called  Mabamet-MAedi'Sa" 
habremony  or  the  mafter  of  times,  was  fnatched  out  of  the  hands 
of  thofe  who  would  have  killed  him,  and  tranflated  as  fff^^ 
and  Elias  were ;  and  that  he  will  alfo  come  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment to  force  the  world  to  embrace  the,  faith  of  Mobamtmd^ 
that  JefiisXihrifi  will  be  his  lieutenant,  and  will  marry :  for 
they  look  upon  it  as  a  great  AticBt  in  his  perfon,  that  he 
was  not  married.  There  is  fomething  very  fingular  and 
curious  in  the  religion  and  other  pradlices  of  the  Gaseres^ 
who  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Ptrfians  \  but  we  fliall 
defer  giving  any  account  of  them,  till  we  examine  the  ana- 
logy which  is  fuppofcd  to  be  between  them  and  the  origx- 
nal  inhabitants  of  Indoflan. 
Trade  The  Englijh  and  other  nations  trade  with  the  Perfiam 

manufac*  Several  ways,  particularly  by  the  gulph  of  Ormus  at  Gcmbrart^ 
tmresj        by  the  way  of  Turkjy  and  by  the  way  of  Rt/JJfia  through  the 
eoinsm         Cafpian  Sea,     Woollen  manufadures  are  exphanged  with 
them  for  raw  and  wrought  filks,  carpets,  camblets,  leather, 
and  other  manufaflures  of  the  country ;    but  the  trade   is 
carried  on  in  European  (hipping,  the  Perfians  having   fcarce 
any  fhips  of  their  own,  and  the  RuJJians  having  the  fole  na- 
'    *  vigation  of  the  Cafpian  Sea.  .  The  trade  to  Perfia  through 

Rirffia  is  difufed  at  prefent,  being  prohibited  by  the  court  of' 
RyJJiay  who  were  apprehenfive  the  Englijh  would  teach  the 
Perfians  to  build  (hips,  and  difpute  the  navigation  of  the  Caf- 
pian Sea  with  tbem.  There  is  not  a  richer  or  more  pro- 
fitable trade  carried  on  any  where  than  between  Gombr^n 
and  Surat  in  the  Eafi  Indies ;  and  the  Englijh  Eofi  India  com*' 
pany  frequently  let  out  their  (hips  to  tranfportthe  merchan- 
dize of  the  Banians  and  Armenians  from  Perfia  to  India:  but 
there  has  been  fcarce  any  trade  here  fmce  the  civil  wars 
began.    The  king  of  Perfia  is  the  chief  merchazH,  aiul   he 
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^taUlf  ta^oys  bis  Jmunum  (uhjtSla  to  fraffic  for  faitn  iii 
very  part  of  the  world.    His   agent  muft  ba?e  the  reHtfil  , 

bfm  mefchandiee  before  his  fubjeds  lire  pcraiitted  totrade» 
RfBgneatcft  miBiilers  do  not  fbink  the  biifinefs  of  a  mer- 
chanc  beneath  them.  Thus  it  ws(s  before  the  civil  war  coni- 
menced.  The  moft  current  money  in  Perfid  aie  the  abaffi's^ 
worth  about  i  /.  4^.  fteriing :  they  arc  c(f  the  fineft  iilver. 
An  abafi  is  worth  two  mahmotidi't,  a  mahmoudi  two  (hat?,* 
tad  a  fliai  ten  fingle  or  five  double  ca{begbi*s;  Thefe  laft 
pieces  are  of  brafi  ^  the  other  three  forts  of  filver ;  for  gold 
it  net  current  in  trade.  A  toman  is  a  certain  fum  of  money, 
And  no  cdn,  wordi  fifty  abaffl*s  $  and  in  Perfia  they  generally 
icckon  by  tomans* 

The  Firman  blood  is  nnerally  thick,  as  may  be  feen  it\  Perfins, 
t^tOmwiSy  the  ancient  rerfians^  who  are  homely,  ill  fliaped,  iaAiii^gi': 
dati,  and  have  a  rough  ikin  and  olive  complexion.     The  '""^  '<^'-' 
iaaie  Is obTerved  in  the  provinces  next  tYkt'  Indus;   but  in^^'/^f' 
<»faer  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  PirJIsm  blood  is  now  grown  e^'^"^- 
dearer  by  the  mixture  of  the  Gfrgiak  arid  Circaffian  1  and 
the  men  are  of  a  good  fbture,;  fhape,  and  complexion,  and 
the  women  hand&me  and  Well  fhaped,  but  fttll  inferior  to 
the  Qeorgian.    The  men  wear  lar^  turbifns  on  their  heads, 
iome  of  thetn  veiy  rich,  interwoven  with  gold  aind  filver ; 
a  yeft  girt  with  i  fafli,  and  over  it  a  loofe  garment  fome* 
thing  uorter,'  with  faridals  or  flipperi  on  their  feet.    The 
women's  drefs  does  not  difier  much  from  the  men's,  only 
their  veflEs  are  longer^  and  tbey  wear  a;  ftiiFened  cap  on  their 
head^i  and  their  km  bbfe.    The  nhien  are  exceeding  fond  of       , 
riding,  which  tfaey  do  every  day,  if  it  be  but  to  a  houfe  iit 
the  fame  town  j  they  wear  pliant  boots  of  yellow  leather; 
and  the  furniture  of  their  horfes  k  immoderately  rich>  thei# 
ftirrups  generally  filver ;  and^  whether  on  foot  or  Korfeback,' 
they  wear  a  broad  fword  and  dagger  in  their  faih.     They 
have  alfo*  a  particular  paiHon  for  hunting,,  which  is  com- 
monly managed  by  birds  of  prey.     Their  hawks  are  thef 
heft  inftruftcd  of  any  in  the  wOrfd,'  aind  they  arc  tau'ght  not] 
only  to  fly  at  birds,  hot  at  hares,  deer,  and  aft  manner  of 
wild  beafts.    The  Perfians  have  been  always  efteemed  t 
hnve  people,  of  greats,  vivacity  and  ^ukk  pai'ts,  lovers  of 
Itt^mirig,  and  their  polite  men  are  upoii  a  level  whh  the  po- 
Ktcft  in  Europi.    They  excel  more  in  poetry  than  any  other 
itind  of  literature,  and  aftrologers  are  in  as  great  reputationi      * 
i&  Perjid  as  the  magi  were  fonnerlyt    Their  books  are  all 
nanufcripts,  the  art  of  printing  having  not  yet  been  intro- 
duced among  them }  but  they  excel  in  writing,  and  have  eight 
fevcral  hands.    They  write  from  the  right  to  the  left  like  the 
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Arah.  In  a  kind  of  fhort  hand  they  ufe  the  letters  cf  the  ' 
alphabet,  and  the  fain^e  letters  differently  pointed  will  have 
twenty  feveral  figntfications*  They  are  famed  for  nothing 
more  than  their  humanity  and  hofpitalicy.  Their  greaceft 
foible  is  profufenefs  and  vanity  \  whence  the  richnefs  of 
their  cloaths,  and  number  of  their  fervants  and  equipage, 
too  often  exceed  their  revenues,  and  bring  them  into  diffi- 
culties. In  Ihort,  they  are  born  with  as  good  natural  parts 
as  any  other  people,  but  few  abufe  them  fo  much,  becoming, 
diflemblers,  cheats,  flatterers  and  liars,  to  gratify,  if  puffible9 
^eir  eager  bent  to  voluptuoufnefs  and  a  luxurious  iife!-*-They 
drink  cofFee  for  breakfaft,  and  at  eleven  dine  upon  melons^ 
fruit,  or  milk.  Their  chief  meal  is  in  the  evening,  when 
they  ufpally  have  a  difli  of  pilo,  conftfting  of  boiled  lice, 
fowls-,  or  mutton,  fo  over-done,  that  they  pull  the  meat  ia 
pieces  with  their  fingers,  ufmg  neither  knives,  forks,  nor 
fpoons.  Their  meat  is  feafoned  very  high  with  fait  and  fpices 
when  they  drefs  it ;  but  they  never  fait  up  their  meat,  eating 
it  the  fame  day  it  is  killed.  They  fpread  a  cloth  upon  acar- 
pet,  and  fit  down  crofs-legged  at  their  meals,  wa(hing  both 
before  and  after  they  .eat.  They  are  frequently  entertained 
with  mufic,  both  vocal  and  indrumental,  at  their  fefttvalSt 
and  girls  dance  to  divert  the  company.  Their  ufual  drink 
is  water  or  ffaerbet,  wine  being  prohibited  by  their  law  ;  but 
feveral  of  them  frequently  break  through  this  reftraint,  and 
none  of  them  make  any  fcruple  of  intoxicating  themfeUes 
with  opium.  There  is  no  place  where  women  are  foftri£Uy 
guarded  and  confined  as  in  Perfia^  efpecially  in  the  courts 
or  harams  of  their  princes  and  great  men.  When  the  king's 
women  remove,  they  are  feht  away  in  covered  litters,  with 
a  firong  guard  \  and  all  men  are  required  to  quit  their  ha* 
bitationS)  and  remove  to  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the 
places  they  pafs  through,  on  pain  of  death.  There  is  no 
nobility  iniEirJia^  nor  any  refpedt  given  to  a  man  on  account 
of  his  family,  except  to  thofe  who  are  of  the  blood  of  their 
great  prophet,  or  patriarchs  ;  but  every  man  is  efteemed  ac- 
cording to  the  poft  h^  pofTefl'es  j  and  when  he  is  difmifi'ed,  he 
Jofes  his  honour,  and  is  no  longer  diftitiguifhed  from  the  vul- 
gar. The  Arabic  is  the  learned  language  of  the  Perjtansi 
theTurkiJh  is  ufually  fpoketi  at  court,  and  in  the  provinces 
adjoining  to  Turky:  in  other  parts,  they  generally  fpeak  the 
Perjtan  tongue,  which  is  a  modern  language^  and  much  of 
the  fame  date  with  their  religion. 
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CHAR    Vllt. 
Of  Great  Tartary  and  Afiatic  Ruflla. 

THIS  country,  called  Great  Tartary^  to  diftinguifli  it  Siiuathn 
from  the  Leffir  Tartary  in  Europe^  is  the  ancient  Scy^  aniexttnt* 
ibta  znd  Serua,    It  lies  between  the  53d  and  138th  degree 
of  longitude  eaft  from  Londan^  and  bci^ween  the  40th  and  Soth 
of  north  latitude ;  which  makes  it  about  4000  miles  in  length, 
and  3400  in  breadth.   '  The  foil  of  fo  extenflve  a  country  can-^  Soil  and 
not  b(B  exprefied  in  general ;  the  climate  is  fo  various,  that  i\i^  produce^ 
produce  of  the  earth  muft  be  difFerent  in  the  feveral  diftrids ; 
but  according  to  the  beft  accounts,  the  fouthern  parts'  would 
be  fruitful  if  duly  Cultivated.     It  is  true,  that  even  there  the 
land  is  much  incumbered  with  mountains,  fo  that  we  hear  of 
noproihable  commodity  brought  from  thence  but  rhubarb^ 
which  it  feems  grows  there  very  freely. 

The  people  are  an  offspring  of  the  northern  Scythians^  who  Jnhaii^ 
came  down  fouthwards  above  500  years  ago,  and  like  the  /^//, 
Getbs  in  Europe,  and  Saracens  in  Africa^  carried  all  before  them,  their  con* 
They  conquered  Perfia  and  a  great  part  of  Jfia-Minor  ;*  and  quejist 
though  beaten  thence,  they  found  their  way  weftward,  and  manners^ 
eftabli(hed  a  monarchy  in  faunca  Cherfonefus^  which  continued  ebaraSer^ 
above  300  years.     That  the  Tartars  are  of  Scythian  original,  ^"^pru'ff'd 
is  evident  from  their  fentiments  and  manners  at  this  day.  ^*  ^' v 
The  Scythians  facrificed  to  their  gods  the  prifoners  taken  in    ^^ .  ^^J^ 
war.     The  Tir/^n  do.  not  indeed  deprive  their*  prifoners  of    '^ 
life,  but  they  make  death  preferable,  by  felling  them  to  mafters 
that  equal  thcmfelves  in  cruelty.     The  ancient  Scythians  lived 
on  mare's  milk,  applied  themfelves  to  the  feeding  of  cattle, 
and  neg]e£ted  tillage.     They  had  no  other  habitations  but 
tilted  waggons,  which  were  drawn  from  pafture  to  pafture  as 
herbage  failed  and  neceffity  required.     Their  cloathing  was 
the  (kins  of  beads.     They  made  ufe  of  poifoned  arrows.    To 
crofs  a  river  they  filled  facks  with  cork,  on  which  they  placed  ^ 
themfelves,  and  were  drawn  over  by  horfes  which  they  held 
by  the  tail.     They  had  no  written  laws,   but  adminiftered 
juftice  according  to  the  natural   didlates  of  reafon.    Thefe 
cadpms  ftill  flibfift  with  little  variation  among  the  Tartars. 
There  was  one  very  iingular  cuftom  among  the  Scythians : 
when  two  friends  wanted  to  fwear  a  lafting  fricndfliip,  they 
made  incifions  in  their  fingers,  and  received  the  blood  in  a 
cup.     Both  dipped  the  points  of  their  fwords  in  ityand  lifting 
them  to  their  heads,  eagerly  fucked  it.     When  the  modern 
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Tartars  take  an  oath,  tbey  dip  their  fabres  in  »water,  which 
they  afterwards  drink.  The  barbarity  of  fome  of  their  cu(^ 
toms  appears  to  have  betn  foftened  by  time :  but  one  thing 
ivhich  has  remained  invariable  in  the  ehara£ler  of  thcfe  pea> 
pie,  is  their  rage  of  invading  the  neighbouring  nations  upon 
every  opportunity  that  oflFers,  and  often  of  falhng  upon  one 
another,  when  they  are  confined  in  their  own  country  by  (a* 
perior  force  or  fear.  Their  wara,  tbeir  inctirfions,  their  ra- 
Yages,  difitsr  in  nothing  frooi  thofe  of  the  Scphiam-  We  may 
apply  to  them  what  the  prophet  Jeremiah  faid,  fpeaking  (x 
the  irruption  of  their  anceftorsiato  India^  "*  ^^  Their  chariott 
are  as  a  whirlwind  \  their  horfes  are  iwifter  than  eagtes^  and 
their  quiver  is  as  an  ooen  fepulchre/'^ 

AS  I  Ay  as  before  obferved,  has  often  feh  tbftt  tbey  Save  loft 
nothing  of  the  brutal  impetuofuy  of  their  ancefiors.  Their 
iuccefs  is  le&  furprifrng  inan  that  continvance  of  their  valour, 
which,  though  not  ^ways  foificienl  to  preferve  their  con* 
quefts,  ftill  kept  up  in  them  a  defire  to  recover  them.  Thus, 
though  expelled  China  in  1368,  after  poflciling  it  above  a 
century,  they  never  ceafed  their'efioris  to  recover  it ;  and  in 
1644,  reduced  it  in  (iich  a  manner^  that  they  have  no  reafoQ 
to  apprehend  a  fecond  expulfion.  The  tm^oxit  of  Tamerlaife^ 
the  chief  of  one  of  their  rulers,  are  well  known.  He  was 
equal  to  Cisfar  in  coura^e^  and  not  ioferior  to  Alexand€r  ia 
good  fortune.  He  conquered  the  Inditty  fubdudi  Perjky  van* 
^iihed  the  Turkic  and  ravaged  all  Eg/pu  Hia  name  and 
reputation  have  reached  nations  to  whom  bis  country  b  fiill 
unknown. 
Ti\rtars  Tnz  Tartan  are  generally  divided  bto  three  diftinA 
dMiid  ponrers :  the  firft  are  thofe  known  by  the  name  of  Tartars  % 
im^ihrii  the  fecond  are  the  Cabtmeisi  and  the  third  tht  Motaigabm 
p0Vfirj0  The  Tartars  properly  fo  called,  live  to  the  weft  of  the  Co^ 
pian  £/a.  The  mou  confiderable  of  them  are  the  UJbecs^  the 
^ra-KallpacSf  the  Nagais^  who  are  fubjeS  to  Riffii ;  the 
Bafitirsy  who  alfo  bold  of  that  empiK  i  and  the  Dagh^autf 
who  depend  on  no  power,  and  are  more  favage  and  untraA- 
able  than  any  of  the  reft.  The  Nagais,  who  at  prefent  occupy 
the  lands  of  AfiraAan^  between  the  ^alck  and  the  TVolga^  and 
the  Bajtlrsy  who  are  fituatcd  in  the  eaftern  part  of  the  king- 
dom oiCafaHj  between  the  ^f^oka  and  the  river  Kmna^  fiar- 
*  nierly  received  tribute  from  Ruffia^  which  the  great  duke  of 
Mufcwy  carried  to  them  annually  on  his  own  horfes.  He 
was  obiiged  to  go  on  foot,  followed  by  the  principal  perlbos 
of  bis  court,  to  meet  the  perfons  who  came  to  demand  this 
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tribute,  and  who  were  the  tx)6refl  and  tnoft  wittched  of  a!t 
thcii  tribes.  John  or.  Iwan  duke  of  Mufcovy^  furnamed  tht 
Greats  was  the  firft  who,  to  free  himfelf  from  this  (hatneful  . 
nark  0/  fervicude,  attempted  to  bring  the  Tartars  urtder  Tub- 
jeSion.  His  Ton  Bafil  continued  to  reduce  th*em ;  hut  the 
final  blow  was  given  them  by  y^hn  Bafdidis^  a  prince  de- 
tttxi  for  his  barbarity,  but  refolute  and  valiant.  He  extende<I 
kit  power  over  the  mod  diftant  of  their  hords.  The  kan  of 
tbe  Cabnucii  who  occupy  a  great  part  of  the  country  which 
fies  between  the  Moungaltni  the  iVclgOt  is  fo  powerful,  that 
itij  faid  he  can  bring  an  army  of  loOyOoo  men  into  the  field.  / 
There  is  always  a  body  of  them  in  the  Rvjffian  army^  They 
are  rather  fliort  than  talU  but  ftron?,  robuft,  courageous^ 
and  inured  to  fat{o;ue.  Their  complexion  Is  tawny^  their  « 
ftces  flat,  ain)  their  notes  funk  to  a  level  with  their  cheeks^ 
llieir  noftrils  are  the  only  parts  that  are  Rriking,  becaufe  larger 
tiian their  eyes;  and  thefe  are  fo  fmali,  that  they  would  be 
icarce  perceptible,  if  they  were  not  very  black  and  fparkling^ 
They  have  fcarce  any  beard  J  and  their  hair,  of  which  they 
wear  only  a  tuft  on  the  crown  of  the  hea^j,  is  rough  like  a 
hoffe's  mane.  They  wear  a  round  bonnet  with  a  border  of 
^r,  in  the  Pcfijb  manner^  ;uid  a  kind  of  lobfe  coat  of  (heep.- 
ftins,  which  co/nes  down  to  the  middle  of  their  leg^  Thejr 
lerve  only  on  horfebacjc ;  their  arms  are  a  bow  which  is  larger, 
toA  arrows  which  are  longer  than  ufual.  It  is  (aid  that  their 
arrows  are  fo  (harp^pojntea,  and  that  they  make  them  fly  witl) 
liich  force,  that  they  will  pierce  a  man  through.  They  carry 
aifoa  mufket,  which  hatigs  by  their  ftde  \  zSa  a  lance,  which 
ihey  handle  with  great  dexterity.  They  are  all  Pagans :  the 
name  Calmticks  is  a  kind  of  nickname  given  them  by  the  Mq^  ^ 
hammedan  Tartars^  vi'wh  which  they  are  much  offended.  They 
want  to  be  called  Mogouh.  Thofe  Tartars  who  are  at  prc- 
frnt  called  Moungals^  are  firuated,  on  One  fide,  between  thefe 
iaft  people  and  the  fea  of  Japan^  and  on  the  other  l^etwcen 
China  and  Siitria, , 

The  kingdom  of  J/iracan  begins  in  the  43d  degree  and  f  KingJom 
4>f  latitude,  under  the  fineft  of  cliniates,  and  ends  towards  the  of  Ailrar 
50th,  comprehending  about  as  many  degrees  of  longitude  as  can, 
latitude ;  bounded  on  one  fide  by  the  Cafpian  ieq^  on  the 
other  by  the  mountains  of  Circajfiay  and  ilill  reaching  beyond 
the  Caftian  Sea^  along  Mount  Caucafus  \  watered  by  the  great 
river  tvolga^  the  Jaick^    and  (everai  other  riycrs,  between 
which,  as  our  countryman  the  engineer  Perry  pretends,  canal$ 
oiay  be  formed,    which,  ferving  as   a  bed  to  inuodations, 
would  produce  the  fame  effe£l  as  the  Channels  of  the  A7//,  by 
Increai^ng  the  fertility  of  the  land ;   but  this  Rne  country,  to 
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the  right  and  left  of  the  TVolga  and  Ja'icki  was  infefted,  rathei 
than  inhabited  by  the  Tartars^  who  never  cuhivated  any 
thing,  and  who  have  always  lived  as  firangers  on  the  earth. 

Engineer  Perry ^  employed  here  by  Peter  the  Greats 
found  vafi  dcfarts  covered  wilh  paftures^  different  forts  of 
pulfe,  cherry  and  almond  trees.  Wild  (heep,  which  yielded 
excellent  nourllhrnenr,  fed  in  thefe  folitud.es.  To  fecond 
therein  nature,  it  was  neceflary  to  begin  by  taming  and  ci- 
vilizing the  men  of  thefe  climes. 

This  kingdom  of  Aftracan  is  a  part  of  the  ancient  Capjhak^ 
conquered  by  Gcngis  Kan^  and  afterwards  by  Tamerlane,  The 
dominions  of  thefe  Tartars  extended  as  far  as  Mofcow,  The 
czar  John  BaJUides^  as  before  mentioned,  delivered  his  coun- 
try from  the  Tartar  yoke  in  the  tenth  century,  and  added  the 
kingdom  oi  Aftracan  to  his  other  conquers  in  1554.  Ajlra-- 
can  is  the  boundary  of  AJia  and  Eurbpe^  and  may  trade  with 
either,  tranfporting  by  thp  Wolga  the  merchandize  brought  by* 
the  Cafpian  Sea,  This  was  one  of  the  grand  projc£ls  of  Peter 
the  Great.  It  was  partly  executed  by  him,  An  intire  fuburb 
o(  A/iracan  is  inhabited  hy  Indians^ 
Orem-  At  the  fouth-eaft  of  the  kingdom  of  A/iracan  is  a   fmall 

burgf         country   newly  formed,  called  Oremburg,     A  town  of  the 
fame  name  was  built  in  1734)  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Jalck^ 
The  face  of  this  country  is  uneven   and   rugged  by  fome 
branches  of  Mount  Caucajus.    Forts  raifed  at  equal  diftances 
defend  the  pafTage  of  the  mountains,  and  the  rivers  that    def- 
cend  from  them.     It  is  in   this  region,  formerly  inhabited, 
that  the  P^rfians^  for  fome  years  paft,    have  been  laying  up 
^nd  fccreting  from  rapacious  robbers  their  eiFe^s  that  efcaped 
the  civil  wars.     The  town  of  Oremburg  is  become  the  refuge 
pf  the  Perftans  and  their  fortunes,  and  has  increafcd  by  their 
calamities.      The  Indians  and  people  of  the  Great  BuJtari^ 
come  to  traSic  there,  f^  that  it  may  bp  faid  to  be  a  mart  for 
AJta, 
Coverfi^        Beyond  the  T/^^*/^*?  and  the  y^/Vif,  towards  the  north,  1% 
Tnents  of    the  kingdom  of  Cafan^  which,  together  with  AJiracan^  fell  to 
Cafanand  the  lot  of  a  fon  of  Gengis-Kan^  and  afterwards  of  a  foo  of 
/^^  Great  Tamerlane.     This  is  alfo  a  conqucft  of  John  Bajilides.    It   is 
P^rmia.     flill  peopled  by  a  gtt2Xn)itnhtx  oi Mohapunedah  Tartars.  This 
great  country  cxtcnds^as  far  as  Siberia,     It  was  formerly  rich 
^nd  flourifhing,  and  flill  retains  fome  opulence.     A  province 
of  this  kingdom  called  the  Great  Permian  and  afterwards  S^- 
likami  vvas  the  ftaple  of  Perfian  merchandize  and  Tartar  furs, 
A  great  quantity  of  the  coins  of  the  firft  'caliphs,  and  fome 
gold  idols  of  the  Tartars  have  been  found,  in  Permia ;    but 
tRcfc  monuments  of  former  wealth  were  found  in  the  midft 
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of  p^rerty,  and  m  ({eferts  where  no  vefiiges  of  commerce 
could  be  difcoveredtf  Such  revolutions  happen  but  too  Toon 
and  eafi]y  in  a  banco,  country,  fince  they  have  happened  in  Che 
moft  fertile. 

The  fsLmou^, Siuedijh  prifoner,  Stralemberg^  who  turned  to  fo 
good  an  account  his  misfortunes,  after  the  baa)e  of  Puitcwa^znd 
whoexamined  aUthofevaft  tra6)sof  land  with  fo  much  attention, 
is  the  fird  who  .made  probable  a  fa£t  which  could  never  gdin  ere* 
dit,  concerning  -the  ancient  commerce  of  thefe  regions.  PisTiy 
and  Pomponius  Mela  relate,  that,  in  the  time  of  Augujius^  a 
king  of  the  Sueyi  made  a  prefent  to  MeuUus  Celer  .o\  fome 
Itt^ans  caft  by  a  fl(^m  on  l^e  co^As  near  the  Elbe,  How 
(tkOMld  the  inha^i^^nts  q^  India  niivig^te  thcG^r;?!^;!  icas?  This 
adventure  appeai'ed  fabulous  tQ  all  OMr.  moderns,  efpecially 
iinc^the  comrnerce  of  our  hemifphere  changed  by  the  dif^* 
covcry  of  tht  Cape <fG3od  J-hpe,  -But  formerly  k  waa  noc 
more  ftraoge  to  fee  an  Indian  trade  ihto  the  northern  coun«- 
tiies  of  the  wefl^  than  to  d^e  a  Roman  pafs  into  India  by  jfra^ 
Ha,.  The  Indians  went  into  Perfia^  embarked  on  the  fea  of 
H^canioy  failed  up  the  Rha^  which  is  jthe  tVol^a^  proceeded  as 
far  as  thq  Great  Perrma^  by  Kama^  and  from  thence  might 
embark  on  the  ^<?f/A,Sr^?4.  or  Baltic.  There  have  been  in 
all  times  enterprifiag  n^en.  The  Tynans  undertooic  and  fuc-p 
ceeded  in  more  ^idoniihing  voyages*  •  « 
,  If,  after  bav/ng  pafled  in  review  all  thefe  vaft  provinces* 
jfOUt  caft  your  eye  tQ  the.eafl,  there  again  the  limits  of  Europe 
fUxi.Jfui  are-  confounded.  A  new  name  (hould  feem  /equi- 
fite  for  this  great  part  of  the  world.  The  ancients  divided 
into  jiJiayEvritpet  and  J/rica  their  known  world;  th^y  had 
iu>tfeen  (he  tenth  paft  of  it;  and  this  is  the  reafon,  when 
the  Palus  Meotis,  is  pafl'ed,  that  it  i?  not  known  where  Europe 
ends  and  Jfia  begins.  All  beyond  Mount  Taurui  received 
the  vague  appellation  of  Scyihiay  and  afterwards  that  of  Tar-r 
iary\  It  woiiUl  be  proper,  perhaps  ^^  ^^H  ^  ^1^^  name  of 
Artie  Land^  or  Land  of  the  Norths  all  the  country  that  extends 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  confines  of  China^  as  the  name  of 
Aujlral  Land  is  given  by  fome  to  the  part  of  the  world,  not 
le&  vaft,  fuuated  under  the  a n tart ic  pole,  and  which  makea 
the  counterpoife  of  the  globe. 

From  the  frontiers  of  the  provinces  of  Archangel^  ^^f^  Go*o'rr.^ 
Afiracany  Siberia  extends  to  the  e aft,  with  further  trafis  o\  ^^^^  ^f 
land  as  far  as  the  fea  ofyapan\  it  touches  the  fouth  of  Ruf-  Siberia. 
jia  by  Mount  Caucafus ;  ^rom  thence  to  the  country  of  Kamf- 
chatka  2\}o\xi  1200  common  leag<J6s  are  reckoned  i   and  from 
^outh  Tartary^  which  ferves  it  as  a  boundary,  as  far  as   the 
Frozen  Sea^  there  are  about  4.C0,  which  is  the  kaft  breadth 
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of  dm  country.    Siberia  produces  tli6  ikheft  fitiJt  ^  it 
was  this  that  octafioned  its  diCoovery  in  i%i>i* 
jyifcifvery      A  V>W'CoffQck^  by  name  Torfmky  being  obliged  by  fomc 
f7«4i^  c0ff-    accident,  to  leave  his  native  country,  and  having  oo  means 
uift  of    of  fubfiftence)  betook  bio^felf^  with  a  km  accomplices,  to 
iberia«     robbing  on  the  highway.  He  fbon  became  famous  and  power* 
ful,  for  he  rdbbed  only  the  rich,  and  by  a  generofity  uncom-* 
iDon  in  fiich  a  cbara^er,  tiberally  befiowed  on  fueh  as  wem^ 
in  want*    He  never  kilied,  or  even  hurt  any  perfon,  oniefi^ 
compelled  to  fuc^  outrages  in  bis  onfn  defence.    This  be- 
haviour fo  railed  his  reputation,  that  all  the  idle  fellows  in  the 
country  enticed  themfelves  in  bis  gang,  and  he  became  at 
laft  fo  upublefoine,  th^t  the  goverpprs  of  th^  iouthern  pro* 
vinces  ient  out  trpops  to  apprel^^nd  htm ;  but  he  i3|etng  in* 
formed  of  their  defign,  withdrew  from  the  land^  and  procuring 
boats  upon  tlbit  WSga^  commenced  pirate.    Being  attacked 
here  alfo,  he  was  forced  to  crofs  the  Cajpum  Siq^  iind  {belt^ 
himielf  on  the  Perfian  (bore,  where  he  paifed  for  a  merchant* 
Being  again  difcovered,  he  was  obliged  by  the  'Rerfiamix^ 
^uitlbeirooaft^  af>d  now  bis  only  refuge  wi^  to  return  to 
fhe  W^&^  vjrb^re  he  behaved  with  great  oifcvmipedion, 
often  iur)cing  in  woods  and  villages ;  an<|  being  in  ho  wan{ 
of  money,  be  paid  liber^Hy  for  every  thing  he  needed.  Fore- 
feeing,  however,  that  fuch  a  numerous  gang  eooM  not  be 
long  concealed,  be  toc4  the  refoiotion  of  leavbg  tht?  W^g(K% 
9nd  fteered  his  oourfe  up  the  river  Kamdy  at  that  ticnp  Ktt|^ 
ireqiienied  by  the  Ruffiaris^  Or  any  other  nation:   here  lie 
hoped  to  finq,  at  leaft,'a  (afe  retreat  during  the  winter.    Yar*^ 
matj  therefore,  with  his  fpllowets,  aoiouoring  to  aoo,  eon*- 
J        tiflMd  tbeir  voyage  up. the  Kafi^f  till  they'  were  ftopped  by 
the  ice,  at  no  great  diftance  from  a  large  village.    The  tn- 
tiabitants,  alarmed  at  the  figbt  of  fe  many  armed  men,  whom 
they  were  not  able  to  oppofe,  gave  theni  a  hofpi table  recep- 
tion.    Tarmak  demanded  only  provifions  and  winter-quarters 
for  his  m^,  promifing  to  leave  them  unmolefted  in  the  fpring. 
la  confeqtience  of  this  declaration,  he  and  his  followers  palled 
fhe  winter  very  quietly  in  chat  remote  place ;  but  appreherh- 
^ve,  ^  the  approach  of  futtimer,  of  being  difcovered  By  the 

i' government,  and  uncertain  what  courfe  to  fleer,  it  was  at 
aft  determined  to  cKifs  the  mountains  of  Verckaturia^  and 
go  to  the  eaftwapd,  iif  hopes  of  findinj^  fome  uninhabited 
country,  at  leaft  a  fafe  retreat. 

Having  pafied  the  mountains,  they  arrived  at  the  river 
Tur,  and  finding  it  navigable,  foon  made  a  (uffict$nt  number 
of  canoes  for  the  whole  gang.  After  rowing  for  iottkt  days 
4owi)  the  Tur^  tbey  difcovered  feveral  villages  Qi  Mohammedan 
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tarUirty  «bo  vere  furprifed  at.  the  fight  of  fiich  a  number  of 
flraiigers,  of  whom  they  had  before  never  b  much  as  heard. 
Yarmak  having  got  what  intelligence  he  could  procure  of  the 
fituarion  andgovemment  of  the  country,  puruied  his  voyage 
to  the  fiver  fobol ;  vtrhere  fae'found  the  towns  populous,  and 
the  lands  wtll  Cultivated.  His  approach  alarmed  the  king  of 
the  Tartars^  wba  ai&mbled  a  numerous  body  of  horfe  and^ 
foot,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  lances  and  other  fuA 
weapons,  with  whom  our  adventurer  had  many  flcirmi(he8» 
and  defeated  great  orohitodes  by  means  of  his  fire-arms,  whid^ 
had  never  berare  been  known  in  thefe  parts.  The  poor  Tar^ 
fan  were  ^  much  amazed  and  terrified  at  the  fight  of  the 
Ruffians  and  their  arms,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  on  the 
^nivalofthe  Spaniards  in  America i  to. which  Siberia  may, 
in  many  i^pe£b,  be  compared- 

TARMjtKy  finding  his  enemies  daily  more  namerous  the 
;ieamhe  approached  the  rcfidcncc  of  the  Tartar  king ;  having 
^ifo  lofl  many  of  his  men  in  continual  encounters,  and  f^ent 
the  greateft  part  of  his  ammunition ;  knowing,  befides,  of  no 
place  of  fafecy,  where  he  might  pafs  the  winter,  which  is 
hod)  long  and  /evere  in  this  quarter,  at  laft  determined  tp 
retreat.  He  therefore  fteered  his  courfe  to  the  weft,  up  the 
fiWand  7»r  rivers.  The  Tift^yr; -gave  him  no  rell,  but, 
hanaflhi  hhn  perpnuaUy  from  the  bank?.  He  h  i  mfelf  and  a  few 
more  efiraped  with  a  confiderabl^  booty,  and  returned  to  the 
village  whjcre  they  wintered  before*  Theif)habitants,on  feeing 
the  rich  furs  and  other  fpoils,  gave  them  a  welcome  reception  ; 
and  Tt^mah  did  not  forget  to  difpenfe  his  favours  liberally 
among  thofe  who  had  entertained  him  in  his  didr^fs,  when 
be  fled  from  jtiftlce. 

Oim  adventurer  hgd  now  time  to  refleft  on  his  rntferaWe 
pircumflances.  He  confiJered,  that  hi*  lurking  rn  thefe  pans, 
though  remote  from  any  town,  could  not  be  long  kepta'fecret; 
|o  make  another  attempt  againft  the  Tartars  with  a  handful, 
of  men,  HI  provided  wirb  arms  and  ammunition,  might  per- 
haps be  ruinous,  and  certainly  unfuccefsful.  He  therefore  re- 
fohrcd  to  fubniJt  himffelf  to  the  czar-s  clemency,  in  hopes  of  ^ 
cbtaining  a  pardon  for  himfelf  and  his  accomplices,  on  con* 
ditton  of^pointing  out  the  way  to  a  rich  and  eafy  conqueft  of 
a  country  which  he  had  difcovered*  The  propofal  was  made. 
at  court  by  a  friend,  and  was  of  too  great  importance  to  be 
ccglefted.  In  flxort,  YanruA  was  brought  to  Mofiow^  under 
a  fafe-condud,  where  he  communicated  the  whole  affair. 
He  begged  his  cnajefly*s  pardon,  and  afkcd  a  certain  number 
of  troops,  which  he  promifed  to  lead  to  a  glorious  conquefl. 
|iis  ma}efty  granted  him  a  pardon,  approved  of  the  expedition^ 
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.  and  gave  orden  for  tbe  troops  to  attend  him.  They  marched 
to  SoHkamJkiy  where  they  pafled  the  ^winter  in  making  pre- 
parations for  their  enterprize. 

T>VKmG  this  intervali  Yarmak  behaved  with   furprizing 
prudence  and  adlivity,  and  difcovered  himfelf  to  be  a  perfon    | 
of  oncommon  genius.     He  coUeded  fuch  of  his  former  fol*    1 
lowers  as  remained,   and  formed  them  into  a  company,  ia 
whom  be  could  confide  on  all  occadons. 

At  the  proper  feafon,  the  troops  fet  out  towards  Sibsria. 
On  coming  into  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  country,  they  found 
many  firaggling  parties  of  Tartars  in  arms»  ready  to  oppofe 
them,  and  a  number  of  boats  upon  the  rivers,  /jll  of  armed 
men  ^  the  king  of  the  Tartars  himfelf  was  on  board  one  of 
thefe  vefTels.     This  expedition  was  of  fliort  duration,  and 
fully  anfwered  the  expectations  of  the  Ruffians.     The  Tartars 
in  the  boats  being  purfucd  by  the  Ruffians^  a  battle  enfued 
on  the  river  Irtijh.     Yarmak  obferving  the  king's  barge,  or- 
dered his  crew  to  board  her,  which  he  endeavoMring  to  do  at 
the  head  of  his  men,  jumped  (hort,  fell  into  the  river,  and 
was  drowned,  to  the  great  grief  of  all  his  followers.     Xhus 
fell  poor  Yarmak!  Notwithftandln^  this  misfortune,  the  Ruf^ 
fians  gained  a  compleat  victory.     The  brave  king  of  the  Tir- 
ian  loft  his  life  alfo  in  the  action.     His  fon,  and  the   reft  of 
the  royal  family,  were  taken  prifoners,  and  fent  to   Mofcow^ 
where  they  were  honourably  received  by  the  czar,  ^nd  treated 
according  to  their  quality.     The  prince  had  an  extenfive  pro- 
perty granted  him  in  Rujfw,  which  the  family  .now  enjoys, 
together    with   the  tide  of  Sibirjky  Czarnuiix  or  prince  of 
Siberia, 
How  the        It  was  not  in  the  reign  of  the  czar  Fedor  IwanowitZy  but 
Samoieds  in  that  of  Iwan  Bajilidis  in  the  fixttenth  century,  that  a  pri- 
nv€re  dif-   y&tc  perfon  of  ihe  neighbourhood  of  Archangel^  a  man   rich 
tcv^red,     fQf  |Ji3  condition  and  country,  perceived  that  men  of  extra- 
ordii^iry  figure,  cloathed  after  a  manner  till  then  unknown 
in  his  part  of  the  country,  and  fpeaking  a  language  which 
none  underflood,  came  down    regularly  every  year    a  river 
that  faJis  into  the  Duina,  bringing  with   them,  to  market, 
inanens  and  black  foxes,  which  they  exchanged  for  nails  and 
bits  of  glafs,   as  the  favage s  of  jimeri£a   firft  gave  their  gold 
to  the  Spaniards.  He  had  them  followed  by  hts  children  an4 
fervants  as  far  as  their  country  :  they  were  Samojeds,  a  people 
that  appear  like  the  LaplanderSy  but  riot  of  the  fame   race. 
They  are  ignorant,  as  the  JLapJanderSy  of  the  ufe  of  brtfad  ; 
they  have,  as  they,  the  aillftance  of  rein-deer,  which  they  yoke 
to  their  fledges.     They  live  in  caverns  and  huts  in  the  midft 
4>f  the  faow'i  but  nature  has  ottiervviie  fet  fome  very  difiin- 
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sutfliing  marks  between  this  fpecies  of  men  and  chat  of  thft 
Laplanders^:  their  upper  maxilla,  or  jaw,  more  advanced,  is 
on  a  level  with  their  nofc,  and  their  ears  are  higher  up ;  the 
men  and  women  have  hair  only  on  the  head  ;  the  nipple  of 
their  breaft  is  of  a  black  ebony  colour.  Neither  fex  of  the 
Laplanders  have  any  of  thefe  marks  ;  fo  that  it  is  without  any 
juft  foundation  that  the  fpecies  of  the  Laplanders  and  Sdmoieds 
have  been  confounded.  There  are  many  more  difi^erent  riices 
of  men  than  arc  thought  of;  thofe  of  the  Samoitds  and  Hot^ 
ientots  feem  to  be  the  two  extremes  of  our  continent ;  and^ 
if  we  attend  to  the  black  breaft s  of  the  Samoied  Women^ 
and  the  apron  nature  has  given  the  Hottentot  women,  and 
which  defcends  to  the  half  of  their  thighs,  we  (haal  have,  fome 
idea  of  the  varieties  of  our  animal  fpecies. 

The  morality  of  the  Samoteds  is  equally  fingular  with  their 
ph)fics,  They  pay  no  worfliip  to  the  Supreme  Being :  tKcir 
re'igion  is  a  fort  of  Manicheifm,  or  rather  the  ancient  reli- 
gion of  the  M^gi,  in  the  one  point  of  acknowledging  a  good 
and  bad 'principle.  The  horrid  climate  they  dwell  in,  feems^ 
in  fome  refpeSs,  to  excufc'this  belief,  fo  ancient  among  fo 
many  people,  and  fo  natural  to  the  ignorant  and  unfortunate. 
Thclt  and  murder  are  not  heard  of  among  them  :  being  al- 
inoft  without  paflions,  they  are  without  injufticc.  They  have 
BO  terms  in  their  language  to  exprcfs  vice  and  virtue.  Their, 
extreme  fimplicity  has  not  yet  permitted  them  to  form  abftradi- 
ed  notions  ;  fentiment  alone  directs  them  \  and  it  is,  perhaps, 
an  incontcftible  proof  that  men  love  jufticeby  inftinS,  when 
their  paffions  do  not  blind  them.  Some  of  thefe  favanes  were 
pcrfuaded  to  fufFer  themfelves  to  be  conduced  to  Mofcew, 
every  thing  there  ftruck  them  with  admiration  :  the  emperor 
they  regarded  as  their  god,  and  fubmitted  to  give  him  yearly 
an  offering  of  two  fables  per  each  inhabitant.  Some  colo- 
nies were  foon  eftablilhed  beyond  the  Oby  and  the  Irtijh^  and 
0vcn  forts  were  built  there.  A  Cojfack  was  fent  into  the  ' 
Country  in  1595.  and  conquered  it  for  the  Czars,^  with  fome 
foldicrs  and  artillery,  as  Co7tez  fubdued  Mexico ;  but  be  fcarce 
conquered  any  thing  more  than  defarts.     '  ^ 

At  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Irtifl)  and  Tobol^  a  fmall  t^UqI 
habitation  was  found  by  the  Ruffians^  which  they  converted,  fl^-j„  ^^ 
fince  their  conquefl,  into  the  city  of  Toboljkoyy  the  capital  oi pita} of 
Siberia^  at  prefent  confiderable.     It  contains  about  15,000  Siberia. 
'nhabitanis.     The  clergy  confift  of   about  fifty   monks,  or    • 
priefts.    There  was  once  a  good   trade  from  this  place  to 
China^  by  caravans  ;  but  the  mutual  knavery  of  the  Ruffians 
?nd  Chimfe  merchants  foon  reduced  it  to  a  languifhing  ftate  ; 
^nt}  fginc  differences  which  arofc' between  the  two  powers 
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have  fince  totally  deftroyed  !t.  There  differences  were  occa* 
iioned  by  a  revolution  which  happened  among  the  Zung^n 
Revoluti^  Catmucsy  after  the  death  of  Galdan-Tcherin^  in  1746.  Uat^ 
M  among  dan-Tchirin  was  lean  of  the  nation  which  inhabited  that  part 
the  Cal-  of  Nortbern^Tartary  which,  is  fituated  between  Siberia  and 
joucs.  China.  This  nation  admitted  no  fovereign  but  its  kan,  and 
upon  the  death  of  GaUan-Tcheriny  a  civil  war  broke  out 
amonz  feveral  competitors  to  iucceed  him.  The  Q)inifi^ 
who  dreaded  rhe  power  of  this  nation,  which  was  become 
formiaable  to  all  its  neigbboun,  contrived  firfl:  to  weaken  it 
on  this  occafion,  by  favouring  each  of  the  competitors  by 
.  turns,  and  then  to  fall  upon  the  conqueror,  and  deftroy  his 
power  at  once.  The  name  of  this  unhappy  prince  was 
Amourfaman  \  and  the  wretched  remains  of  this  once  mighty 
nation,  confifting  of  about  20,000  families,  took  belter  un-  • 
der  the  protection  of  Ruffian  upon  the  banks  of  the  Wdlga, 
Amourfaman^  after  having;  wandered  from  place  to  placet  at 
laft  retired  to  the  frontiers  of  Sibma^  in  17579  where  be 
died  of  the  fmall-pox  in  1760.  The  Chinefe^  as  foon  as  they 
heard  he  had  retired  to  Siberia^  demanded  that  he  fliould  be 
delivered  up,  or,  as  the  Ruffians  fay,  that  he  (hould  be  con- 
fined for  life.  He  continued  for  fome  time  at  Tobpl/ksy  before 
his  death,  and  his  body  was  fent  to  the  frontiers  of  Siberia^ 
whither  the  Chinefe  fent  commiffioners  more  than  once  to 
examine  it.  Two  Calmuc  ambafladors,  who  had  been  fent 
to  Piierjburgh  whil A  Amourfaman  was  ftill  living,  learnt,  oa 
their  return  to  Taboljkoy^  that  their  nation  was  no  longer  ex-p 
ifting. 

Who  would  believe  it,  that  this  country  was,  for  a  long 
time,  the  abode  of  the  fame  Huns  who  ravaged  all  as  far  at 
Rome^  under  Attila^  and  that  thefe  Huns<:2imt  from  the  north 
of  China?  The  Ufbec-Jartars  fucceeded  the  Huns^  and  ihm 
Ruffians  the  TJJbecu  Thefe  favage  countries  were  difputed, 
after  the  manner  that  nations  exterminated  each  other  for 
more  fertile.  Siberia  was  formerly  better  peopled  than  it  is, 
efpecially  towards  the  fouth;  (bme  fepulchral  monuments 
and  ruinf  ace  a  fufScient  argument  that  it  was  fo. 

All  this  part  of  the  world,  from  the  fixtieth  degree,'  or 

thereabouts,    to   the  mountains,    eternally    frozen,    which 

fooupd   the  north  feas,   refemble  in  nothing  the  regions  of 

the  temperate  zone.     The  earth  does  not  afford  the  fame 

plants  and  animals,  nor  the  lakes  and  rivers  the  fame  filh. 

Vtrchatu-  The  ridge  of  the  Verchaturia  mountains,  which  mayi)e  coo* 

ria  moun-   fidered  as  a  branch  of  Al9unt  Caucafus^  commencing  to  the 

tains*         fouth  M^ard,  and   feparating  AJia  from  .£irr«[^  4)uite  to  the 

Frozen- SeOy  is  no  where  higher  than  frpm  fifty  to  eighty  fa** 
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(hoimi  but  the  declivity  is  very  fteep,  iind  the  fammit  h  co- 
vered with  pine»  birch,  and  fir.  The  way  over  thefe  moun- 
tains  JB  very  frightful^  and  by  night  extremely  dangerouB ;  for 
if  the  fledge  deviates  ever  fo  little  from  the  l>eaten  track,  the 
iHifortunate  traveller  will  ioeyitably  be  buried  in  a  gulpb  of 
iaom.  Here  there  it  fcldom  any  fign  of  a  more  dement 
leafoo,  not  fo  much  as  by  the  flight  of  a  bird  ;  for  even  the 
pics  and  crows,  which  abound  through  all  RMjJiay  abandoa 
there  horrid  deferts,  where  nature  herfelf  feema  benumbed, 
aad  it  is  only  by  the  traces  of  the  fledge  that  the  country  is 
known  to  be  inhabited.  The  gloom  of  defolation  furrounds 
it  00  every  fide,  and  a  horrid  fuence,  which  is  never  broken 
bttt  by  the  outcries  of  thoie  that  fufier  from  the  perils  of  the 
«way.  The  inhabitants  are  fliut  up  in  their,  hovels  nine  . 
poDthi  in  the  year ;  the  foow  appears  upon  the  mounuins 
in  the  beginoiog  of  September ^  and  ff^  great  a  quantity  defcenda 
&  s  fliort  tioBc  afterwards,  as  to  leave  fcarce  any  traces  of  a 
lubication  upon  them«  The  inhabitanu  are  then  obliged  Co 
keak  a  way  through  it,  and  it  feldom  begins  to  thaw  there 
till  the  middle  of  April '^  and  chough  it  gives  fomewhat  tboner 

10  the  plain,  it  docs  not  totally  di^pear  till  the  end  of  May  i 
&  dist  the  ieverity  of  the  winter  is  fufpended  only  three 
moDths  in  the  year*  during  which  time,  however,  they  ibw 
rye,  oats,  barley,  and  peafe,  which  they  get  in  by  the  end  of 
Jmfl  I  but  none  of  them  are  perfeAly  ripe. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  country,  for  the  moft  part;  pro-  Inbahi^ 
kk  the  religion  of  the  Greek  church,  but  with  a  fanaticifm  tants  de* 
that  feems  gradually  to  increafe  with  the  diftanc^  from  theTcnW* 
capitaL    /u  their  ftase  and  fituation  do  not  admit  the  indul- 
grace  of  artificial  wants,  their  delires  are  neceflarily  few : 
tbqr  ha¥e  neither  manufaduie  ikmt  commerce  \  their  proviTion 

11  very  bad,  aod  thercfofe  eailly  procured,  eonfiiUog  of  dry 
er  fimking  ^ih*  peafe,  and  a  coarfe  black  kind  of  breads 
made  of  rye  ^  their  drink  is  a  wretched  kind  of  beer,  and  a 
liquor  they  call  ^naSf  which  is  no  other  than  water  fermented 
with  hrao,  and  then  mixed  wish  a  fiaisU  quanticy  of  meaL 
They  live  in  total  idleoffs  and  tnadivicy,  fluit  ^p  in  their 
tovo,  the  extreme  naftinela  of  which  is  not  to  be  coooeived. 
They  are,  however,  fond  of  their  condition,  and  hate  the 
thoughts  of  flirring  out  of  Iheir  dttag:bil),  especially  to  hear 
anosi  hut,  if  forced  into  the  fervice,  brandy,  and  the  fear 
af  puoi&inMsnt,  will  make  tbem  tolerable  foldiers.  The-  nn^ 
vAolGomeoeis  and  iaconveAieace  of  their  hovels  are  greatly 
increafcd  by  the  ieverity  of  the  winter,  which  prevents  their 
communication  with  the  fre(h  air  ;  their  windows  are  firldom 
■ore  ihaa  a  foot  wide^  and  fu  laches  high  \  and  they  are 

alfo 
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aflib  deprived  of  th^  light  of  the  fun  all  the  while  he  h  paitl 
ing  through  the  fouthern  figns ;  nor  have  they'  any  artificial 
light  but  by  fplinters  of  birch- wood,  which  they  fet  on  fii^, 
and  ftick  -up  in  the  chinks  of  the  floor  :  this  pradice  is,  in- 
deed, common  through  ail  RuJJlay  and  frequently  caufes  fires^ 
which  almoft  immediately  fpread  ovef  half  a  town,  ad  the 
houfes  are  all  built  of  wood,  except  in  the  cities  and  princi- 
{)al  town9.  But,  notwith (land ing  all  this  inadivity.  Confine- 
ment,  and  naftinefs,  they  enjoy  robufl:  and  uninterrupted 
health;  fo  eifedually  does  perpetual  temper ance  counter-ba« 
lance  all  that  can  weigh  againft  health  and  life.  There  is 
fcarce  one  among  them  that  is  weakly  or  deformed,  and 
their  manner  of  education  fecutrs  to  them  this  good  fortune. 
The  child,  as  foon  as  born,  is  laid  upon  a  heap  of  ftraW  or 
old  rags,  in  abaiket,  where-' it  fprawls  about,  and  ftretches 
its  limbs,  without  any  reftfaiht;  if  is  nouriQied  with  milk 
by  means  of  a  horn  which  is  fitted  to  a  cowVteats,  but  fofDe- 
times  fuckled  by  the  mother ;  the  baiket  is  hung  at  the  end 
of  a  long  elaffic  pole,  fo  that  it  may  eafily  be  put  in  motion ^ 
and  the  child  rocked  as  in  a  cradle  ;  but  before  it  can  gb 
alone,  it  is  placed  upon  the  ground,  where  it  rolls  about  at 
pleafure,  till  it  learns  firft  te  ftand,  and  then  to  totter  along,  - 
with  nothing  to  cover  it  but  a  (hirt,  which  fearce  reaches  to 
the  middleW  the  thigh.  By  this  management  their  children 
walk  fooner  than  ours  can  ftand  alone,  and,  as  foon  as  they 
are  able,  are  fuflFered  to  run  about,  and,  at  the  end  of  the 
winter,  are  playing  in  the  road  in  the  midft  of  the  fnow» 
while  the  weather  is  dill  fo  cold,  that  the  traveller  is  afraid 
of  getting  out  of  his  fledge,  though  covered  with  far  from 
head  to  foot.  They  are  of  a  lar^e  ftature,  extremely  mlif^ 
cular  and  ftrong,  and  live  longer  than  the  inhabitants  of  any 
other  known  part  of  the  world.  This,  however,  is  not  be- 
caufe  their  fituation,  upon  the  whole,  is  favourable  to  life  in 
the  tender  years  of  infancy,  but  is  rather  the  reverfe  ;  for  all 
the  children  who  are  not  ftrong  by  conf^itution,  die  foon^ 
and  none  are  reared  but  thofe  who  are  born  with  the  greateft 
natural  advantages.  More  than '  two-thirds  of  the  children 
that  are  born  here  die  in  their  infancy,  and  it  is  common  to 
find  but  three  or  four  alive,  in  families  that  have  had  fixteen 
or  eighteen.  Many  other  caufes  concur  gradually  to  depo* 
pulate  the  villages  that  are  fcattered  through  this  vaft  defart* 
The  fmall-pox  frequently  carries  ofF  half  the  inhabitants  of 
one  of  thefe  hamlets  at  a  time,  and  fometimes  a  greater  pro- 
portion ;  the  fcurvy  is  alfo  very  fatal  among  them ;  and  where 
they  can  procure  fpirituous  liquors,  the  inroads  of  difeafe  and 
mortality  arc  in  proportion  to  their  want  of  the  adyantages 

which 
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which  makes  intemperance  left  fatal  in  other  places.  The 
I  venereal  difeafe  alfo  makes  great  havock  among  thefe  im- 
i  happy  wretches,  to  whom  the  method  of  cure  is  who)Iy  un- 
!  known ;  it  prevails  fo  much  in  Siberia  and  Northern  Tartary^ 
I  that  there  is  great  reafon  to  believe  it  will  at  length  depopu- 
late the  country.  The  manners  of  the  people  of  Tobobkoy 
are  rather  more  corrupt  than  tbofe  that  live  difperfed  in  the 
country.  The  women  of  all  ranks  zrA  ages  paint  here,  and 
are  in  general  handfonie,  but  have  not  that  feminine  foftnefs 
which  is  the  priiKipal  charm,  of  the  fex* 

Below  the  country  of  the  Samoieds^  along  the  river  O^,  Oiliacs 
lies  that  of  the  OJIiacs :  they  are  quite  diflerent  fronn  the  ^^  Bu- 
Smtieds^  except  that,  like  them,  and  ihemen  of  the  pri-"^«^« 
mitive ages  of  the  world,  they  are  hunters,  fhepherds,  and 
fiihcraKD.     Some  of  them  are  without  religion,  as  living  Ce-^ 
parate;  others,  compofing  hords,  have  a  kind  of  worftip, 
and  make  vows  to  the  principal  obje£i  of  their  wants :  they 
adore  a  (heep's-fkin,  becaufe  no  other  fort  of  cattle  is  more 
neceflfaiy  to  them.     The  fame  way  the  ancient  Egyptian  huf-         <    . 
bandmen  made  choice  of  an  ox,  to  adore,  in  the  emblem  of 
this  animal,  the  divinity  that  produced  it  for  man's  ufe.   The 
Ofliacs  have  alfo  other  idols,  of  which  neithier  the  origin  n^r 
worlhip  does  deferve  our  attention,   any  more    than  their 
sdorers.    Some  of  them  have  been  converted  to  Chriftianity 
.abottt  the  year  1712;- but  they  are  fuch  Chriftians  as  the 
grofleft  peafants,  without  knowing  what  they  are.     Several 
authors  pretend,  that  this.people  came  originally  from  the  Great 
Permsa  j  but   this  Great  Permia  is  almoft   a  defart.     Why 
ftould  its  inhabitants  fettle  fo  far  off,  and  fo  indifHsrently  i 
Thefe  obfcurities  are  not  worth  oulr  refearches.     Every  pea* 
pie  that  has  not  cultivated  the  arts,  ought  to  be  condemned 
to  oblivion.     It  is  particularly  among  thefe  Q/?/V?rr,  and  the 
AvTtfr^i  and  Jakutes^  their  neighbours,  that  the  ivory  is  often 
found  in  the  ground,  of  which  the  origin  cannot  be  accounted 
^  without  having  recourfe  to  the  Univerfal  Deluge.     Some 
believe  it  to  be  a  foffil  ivory,  others,  the  teeth  of  a  fort  of 
elephant,  whereof  the  race  is  deftroyed.     In  what  country 
do  we  not  find  natural  produdions,  which  equally  aftonidh 
and  confound  philofopby  ?   Several  mountains  of  thefe  coun« 
tries  abound  with  the  amianthus,  or  that  incombuftible  flax, 
of  which  fometimes  cloth  is  made,  and  fometimes  a  kind  of 
P^per.    The  BurateSy  another  people  not  yet  made  Chrifti- 
*fl»i  live  to  the  fouth  of  the  OJIiacs ;  and  eaftw^ard  are  feve- 
ral  hords  not  yet  entirely  fubjcdted.     None   of  thefe   people 
bave  the  Icaft  knowledge  of  the  calendar  ;  they  reckon  their 
^cbytiows,  and  not  by  the  apparent  courfc  of  the  fun. 

As 
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As  It  fnows  regularly,  and  for  a  long  tioie,  every  winter^ 
they  fay,  I  am  fo  many  (howa  old,  ai  we  fay  fi>  many  years 
old. 

Thb  StueAJb  officer  StraUmbirgy  who  bad  b^en  made 
pri(bner  at  the  battle  of  Paitowa^  and  fpem  fifteen  yea^  in 
Siberia^  all  parts  of  which  be  bad  vifited^  (ays,  that  there 
are  flili  fome  remains  of  aa  ancient  people,  whofe  ikio  ii 
partly  coloured  and  fpotted,  and-  that  he  had  fec<i  nien  of 
that  race.  This  faft  has  been  confiroied  by  fome  Rufftms 
born  at  Tobohkoy,  It  (cems,  that  the  variety  of  tbe  human 
fpecies  has  much  diminilhed ;  we  find  but  few  of  tbefc  An- 
gular races,  which,  probably,  others  have  exterminated :  far 
example,  there  are  very  few  of  the  white  Mo^s^,  whereof 
one  was  prefented,  fome  time  ago,  to  the  Academy  of  Sci*' 
encea  at  Paris.  The  (ame  may  be  faid  of  feveral  aniaala^ 
whofe  ^cies  ia  become  very  rare. 
Siberia,  This  coumry  was  called  Siheridy  only  fince  its  conqueft 
wAMr#  ^/- by  *he  iSi^tfm,  frbm  zSckvamc  wotiy  fignifyinga  prtbn, 
nomtnaied,  having  been  made  fuch,  on  account  of  its  extreme  opMneis 
and  Sirrenneft.  The  prifeners  of  ftate  who  are  baniihd 
here,  Ibme  during  life,  (bme  for  a  term  of  years,  according 
to  their  crimes,  or  pleafure  of  the  cxara,  either  without  aiqf^ 
or  wich  a  very  fmall  allowance,  as,  perhaps,  a  peony  a-day, 
are  obliged  to  (hoot  for  their  livings  or  itarve.  They  are^ 
befides,  obliged  to  bring  in  weekly  a  certain  quanciqr  of 
fiiia  aa  a  tribute  to  the  czar,  elfe  they  are  feverety  puaUhed 
by  taik^maOen  fet  purpofely  over  them.  They  muft  alfo  be 
very  careful,  that  the  furs  have  no  holes  in  them ;  and  ibis 
fnaioes  them  exceeding  dexterous  in  (hooting  thofe  creatures 
only  in  the  head,  and  with  a  fingle  bail. 

All  the  fouth«rn  parts  of  theCe  countries  are  pea|M  \ft 
numerous  hords  of  Torian.  The  ancient  Turh  peflfed  out 
of  this  Tartary  to  conquer  all  the  territoiies  they  are  now  in 
pofieffion  of.  The  CabmuSy  the  Afpguls^  are  the  fitaae  Scj'^ 
thiani,  who,  headed  by  MaHes^  feisMd  upon  the  Uppir-Jfi^t 
and  con({uered  (jyaxara^  king  of  the  MiUs*  Thefe  aUb  aie 
they  whom  Gengis-Kan  and  his  children  led  afiEerwards  into 
Gernumy^  and  wtoo  formed  the  Mc^I-empire  imder  Tem^ 
lofuif  Thefe  people  am  a  great  example  of  the  changes 
that  have  happened  among  all  nations.  Som^  of  their  hoids^ 
far  from  being  formidable,  are  beoome  vaflala  of  Ibtffia^ 
Such  is  a  nation  of  Calmucs  that  dwells  between  Siberia  and 
the  CafpianSsa.  Here  were  found  in  1720,  a  fitbterraneoits 
boufe  of  ftone ,  urns,  lamps,  ear-pendant8>  an  equeftrian  fts* 
tue  of  an  Oriental  prince,  with  a  diadem  on  his  head ;  t«Q^ 

women  fitting  on  thrones  -,  %  roll  of  aumufcripts,  feot  by  Pt^ 

ftr 
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ierthtGnat^  to  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions  at  Park,  and  1 

found  to  be  in  the  language  of  Tibet.     AH  tbcfe  were  illuf-  | 

trious  teftimonies  that  the  arts  once  inhabited  this  country^ 
now  barbarous  ;  apd  they  Were  alfo  fuifident  proofs  of  what 
Peter  the  Great  was  often  heard  to  fay,  that  the  arts  had 
made  the  tour  of  the  world. 

KAMTSCHATkA  is  the  laft  province  of  Siberia.     It  was  Kam- 
long  known  by  that  name  to  the  geographers  of  former  times :  fchatka 
but  fo  little  were  they  acquainted  with  its  fituation,  that  they  de/cribetL 
believed  it  to  be  joined  to  17^ ;  whereas  a  large  fea,  inter- 
fperfed  with   manv  iflands,  lies  between  the  two  countries. 
At  prefent,  Kamtfcbatka  is  known  to  be  that  great  peninfula 
Vhicb  makes  the  boundary  of  AJia  to  the  north-eaft,  ftretch- 
ing  frotn  north  to  fouth  about  7  deg.  30  min.    It  begins  ac 
^tix^m  Pu/iaio  and  Anopho^  lying  in  the  latitude  of  59  deg. 
30niin.    The  firft  runs  into  the  Penfchinska-Seay  and  the 
odier  to  the  caftward.     At  thefe  places  the  ifthmus  is  fo  nar- 
Tovfy  that  the  fea  may,  in  fair  weaiber,  be  feen  on  both  fides 
ftom  the  hills  in  the  middle.     As  the  country  runs  broader 
towards  the  north,  this  place  may  be  reckoned  the  ifihmus  . 
that  joins  the  peninfula  to  the  main  land. 

The  natives  of  this  country  are  divided  into  three  difFe- 

rent  people ;  the  KamtfchatkanSy  Korelei\  and  Kuriles.     The 

^omtfchatkans  live  upon  the  fouth-fide  of  the  promontory  of 

Kttmtfchatka  :  Thi  Koreii  Jnbabit  the  northern  parts  on  the 

coaft  of  the  PenfcbimkaSea^  and  round  the  eaftern  ocean,  al* 

I   nioft  to  Anadir:  The  Kuriles  inhabit  the  iflands  in  that  fea, 

I   reaching  as  far  as  thofe  of  Japan.    They  are  all  as  wild  as 

the  country  itfelf.     Some  of  them  have  no  fixed  habitations, 

but  wander  from  place  to  place  with  their  herds  of  rein-deer; 

'  others  have  fettled  habitations,  and  reGde  upon  the  banks  of 

the  rivers,  and  the  fea-(hore,  living  upon  fiih  and.fea-ani- 

mals,  and  fuch  herbs  as  grow  upon  the  fl^oie.     The  former 

dwell  in  huts,  covered  with  deer- (kins ;  the  latter  in  places 

dug  out  of  the  earth  ;  both  in  a  very  barbarous  manner. 

,  Their  difpoHtions  and  tempers  are  rough  ;  and  they  are  in- 

tifcly  ignorant  of  letters  or  religion. 

It  is  very  probable,  that  the  Kamtfcbatkans  lived  formerly 
^Mtmgatia^  beyond  the  Hvcr  Amur^  and  made  one  people 
Wh  the  Mfjigaliy  which  appears  (rom  their  having  feveral 
Words  common  to  the  Mungal  Chinefe  language,  and  their 
tcrniinattons  in  ong^  ingy  oang,  chin^  cha^  kfi^  kfung.  But 
not  to  infifl  upon  the  languac^e  only,  both*  are  of  a  low  fta- 
tore,  fwarthy,  have  black  ha^'r,  a  broad  face,  (harp  nofe, 
^C8  funk  in,  eye-brows  fmall  and  thin,  a  hanging  belly,  flcn- 
der  l^s  and  arms ;  and  both  are  remarkable  for  cowardice. 
Mod.  Hist.  Vol.  XLIII.  N  .    boaft- 
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boafting-,  and  flavifllnefs  to  people  who  ufe  them  hard,  ancF 
for  their  obiHndcy  and  contempt  of  tbofe  who  treat  them  wtthr 
gcnrlenefs. 

Before  the  R7*fftan  (Jonqiieft^  they  lived  in  perfefl  free- 
dom, having  no  chief,  being  fubjetf):  to  no  law,  nor  paying 
any  taxes  ;  the  old  men^  or  thofe  who  were  remarkable  for 
their  bravery,,  bearing  the  principal  authority  in  their  villages^ 
though  none  had  any  right  to  command  or  inft«£t  puni(h« 
ment.  They  rcfemble  the  other  inhabitants  of  Siberia  ;  but 
differ  in  this,  ^hat  their  faces  are  not  fo  long  as  the  other  Si^ 
herinns^  their  cheeks  ftand  more  out,,  their  teeth  are  thick^ 
their  mouth  large,  their  ftature  middling,  and  thdir  fiKnilders- 
bfoad,'particularly  thofe  who  inhabit  the  fea-coaft,- 

Their  manner  of  living  is  (Ibvenly  to  the  1  aft  degree.;^ 
they  never  wa(b  their  hands  or  face,  nor  cut  their  nails  9. 
they  eat  out  of  the  fame  dilh  with  the  dogs,  which  ihcy  ne- 
ver wafti ;  every  thing  about  them  flinks  of  fifti ;  ^hey  never 
comb  their  heads,  but  both  men  aild  women  plait  their  hair- 
in  two  locks,  binding  the  ends  with-fmall  cords.  When  any 
hair  ftarts  out,  they  few  it  with  threads  to  make  it  lie  clofe; 
by  this  means,  they  have  fuch  a  quantity  of  vermin,  that  they 
fcrape  them  ofF  by  handfuh,  and  are  nafty  enough  to  eat 
ihem,  Thofe  that  have  not  a  fufScient  ftock  of  natural  (laji^ 
wear  falfe  locks,  atid  fometimes  as  much  as  weigh  ten  pounds^, 
which  makes  their  heads  look  like  a  haycock. 

They  have  extraordinary  notions  of  God,  of  fins,  and- 
good  actions.  They  have  filled  almoft  every  place  in  heaven 
and  earth  with  different  fpirits,  which  they  both  worfhip  and 
fear  more  than  God,  becau/e,  in  cafe  of  troubles  and  misfor* 
tunes,  they  curfe  and  blafpheme  him..  Their  chief  happi^. 
nefs  confifts  in  idlenefs^  and  gratifying  then*  natural  lufts  and 
appetites.  They  have  no  notion  of  inches,  fame,  or  honour  ;. 
therefore  covetoufnefs,  ambition,  and  pride,  are  unknown 
among  them.  Their  trade  is  likewife  not  fo  much  calculated 
for  the  acquifition  of  riches,  as  for  procuring  the  necefTaries 
and  convenienclcs  of  life.  They  fell  the  Konki  fables,  fox, 
and  white  dog-fkins,  dried  mufhrooms,  or  fuch  trifles  \  and 
receive  in  e^xhange,  cloaths  made  of  deer- (kins  and  other 
hides.  Among  themfelves  they  exchange  what  they  abound 
with  for  what  they  want,  as*  dogs,  boats,  di(hes,  trough^,, 
nets,  hemp,  yarn,  and  provifions.  This  kind'  of  barter  is 
carried  on  under  a  great  ihew  of  friendfhip;  for,  when  or» 
wants  any  thing  that  another  has,  he  goes  freely  to  vifit  him^ 
and  without  any  ceremony  makes  known  his  wants,  though, 
perhaps,  he  never  had  any  acquaintance  with  that  perfon  be- 
fore.   The  landlord  is  obliged  to  behave  according  to  the 

ouilom; 
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cullom  of  the  country,  and  gives  his  gueft  whatever  be  has 
occafion  for.     He  afterwards  returns  the  vint.and  muft  be  ' 

received  in  the  fame  manner  ;  fo  that  both  parties  have  their 
wants  fupplied. 

Tho'  their  manner  of  living  is  mod  nafty,  and  their  adlipns 
rood  ftupid,  yet  they  think  themfelves  the  happkft  people  ia 
the  world,  and  look  upon  the  KUJfiam  wh')  are  fettled  among 
them  with  contempt :  however,  thi$  notipn  begins  to  change 
at  prefcnt  (  for  the  old  people,  who  are  co|}firmed  in  their* 
cuftoms,  drop  off,  and  the  young  ones,  being  'converted  ta 
the  Chrillian  religion,  adopt  the  cufioms  of  the  Ruffians^  and 
defpife  the  barbarity  and  fuperilicion  of  their  aoce(tor$. 

In  every  oftrog,  or  large  village,  by  order  of  her  lite  Imperial 
tnajcfty  Elizabeth^  is  appointed  a  chief,  who  is  fole  judge  in 
dllcaufes,  except  thofe  of  life  and  death  ;  and  not  only  rbefe 
Chiefs,  but  even  the  common  people,  have  their  chapeJs  for 
public  worflitp.  Schools  arc  alfo  erected  in  almoft  every  vil- 
lage, to  which  the  Kamtfchatkans  fend  their  children  with 
picafure.  By  thefe  means,  their  barbarity,  very  probably,* 
will,  in  a  (hort  time,  be  rooted  out. 

In  a  late  oicpeditioo  of  the  RuJJiansXo  this  country,  the 
fea-officers  delineated  exactly  all  the  eaOern  coaft  of  Kamt^ 
fchai^d^  as  far  as  the  cape  of  Tchukotfioi^  all  the  weftern  10'' 
the  Penchinjka  gulph,  and  from  Ochotokoy  to  the  river  Amur  ; 
they  defcribed  the  iflands  lying  between  Jjpan  and  Kamt" 
fcbaiia^  and    alfo  thofe  betweeo  Kamtfchatka  and  America. 
At  the  fame  time,  the  gentlemen  of  the  Academy  undertook, 
to   determine  the  (ttuation  of  Kamfchatka  by  agronomical 
\    obfervations,  and  to  remiiirk  every  thing  worthy  of  notice  xa 
I    the  civil  and  natural  biftory  qf  the  country  and  places  adja- 
cent. 
A  COSSAC  officer  ^nt  6rft  by  land  from  Siberia  to  Kamt  Expedition 
i   fihatiay'm   ijoi*  by  order  of  Peter  the  Greats  who,  afterycr  ^//ro- 
i    the  unfortunate  affair  of  Narvdy  fiill  extended  his  care  from  'verhg  A-, 
one  extremity  of  the  continent  to  the  other.     Afterwards,,  in  merica* 
I725,  fome  tioie  before  death  furprifed  him  in  the  m:dft  of 
bis  great  projects,  he  fent  the  Danijh  captain  Bering  with 
exprefs  orden  to  go  by  the  fea  of  Kamtfchatka  to  the  land  of 
Americ9y  if  the  enterprize  was  practicable.     Bering  could  not 
fucceed  in  Wis  firft  navigation.     The  emprcfs  Arine  fent  him 
again   in    1733.     Spengenberg^  a   cat)tain   of   a  (hip,    who  / 

I  was  appointed  to  kieep  company  in  this  voyage,  fet  out  the 
w^Uom  Kamtfchatka yhwt  co\ii6  not  put  to  fea  till  1739, 
By  reafon  of  the  time  required  to  arrive  at  the  port  where 
they  were  to  embark,  and  build  and  fit  out  (hips  with  all 
neceflaries.:    Spevgenberg  penetrated  as  far  as  the  norib  of  Ja- 
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.  pan^  through  a  ftreiglu  formed  by  a  long  chain  of  iilcs,  and 
returned,  without  any  farther  difcovery  than  this  paflage. 

In  17419  Bering  failed  through  this  (ea,  accompanied  ^ 
the  aAronomer  De  Vljle  de  la  Croyer^  of  the  De  VIJU  family, 
>vhich  has  produced  fuch  learned  geographers.  Another 
captain  went  alfo  on  the  difcovery.  Bering  and  he  arrived 
at  the  coafts  of  America^  on  the  north  of  California.  Thi? 
paflage,  fp  long  fought  for  through  the  North- feas,  was, 
therefore,  at  Jaft  difcovered,  but  no  fuccour  nor  refrefiiments 
were  found  on  thefe  defart  coafts.  Frefli  water  failed  them, 
and  the  fcurvy  carried  off  a  part  of  the  (hip's  crew.  They 
faw^  for  the  fpace  of  an  hundred  miles,  the  north  (bores  of 
California y  and  they  perceived  copper  canoes,  which  carried 
men  like  the  Canadiani.  All  was  fruitlefs.  Bering  died  in 
an  ifland  to  which  he  gave  his  name.  The  other  captun, 
finding  himfelf  nearer  California^  landed  ten  of  his  men,  bat 
they  never  appeared  again.  The  captain,  after  expeSing 
them  in  vain,  was  obliged  to.ricturn  to  Kamifcbatkay  and 
De  rifle  expired  as  he  juft  got  to  land.  Thefe  difa(ters  are 
the  deftiny  of  almoft  all  the  firft  attempts  on  the  North-feas. 
It  is  not  yet  known  what  benefit  will  be  derived  from  fuch 
painful  and  dangerous  difcoveries.  Hereafter,  in  defcribiog 
Jmerica^  we  (hall  have  an  occafion  to  fpeak  of  that  part  of 
k  which  lies  neareft  to  Kamtfchatka. 

We  have  fpecified  whatever  compofes  in  general  the  do* 
minions  of  Aftatic-Ruffia.  All  the  great  parts  of  the  Ruffian 
empire  have  been  united  at  different  times,as  it  has  happened 
in  all  the  other  kingdoms  of  the  world.  Scythians,  HunSy  Maffa* 
getesy  Sclavonians^  CimbrianSy  Getes^  SarmatianSy  arc  now  the 
fubjech  of  the  czars.  The  Ruffians  are,  properly  fpeakiog, 
the  ancient  Roxelansy  or  Sclavonians*  ,, 

After  a  few  curfory  reflexions,  we  (hall  find,  that  the 
greater  part  of  other  ftates  are  compofed  in  this  manner, 
France  is  an  aflemblage  of  Goths^  Danes,  called  NormanSf 
feptencrional  Germans,  called  Burgundians,  Francs,  Allemam, 
and  fo.-ne  Romans,  mixed  with  the  ancient  Celts.  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  are  much  the  fame  way  compounded,  ex- 
cept that  the  blood  of  the  Scots,  Irijh,  and  Welch,  remains 
i^ill  more  unmixed*  In  Rome,  and  in  Italy,  are  feveral  fami- 
tics  defcended  from  the  people  pf  the  North,  as  Lombards, 
Goths,  Teutons,  and  Cimbrians  ;  and  now  none  of  the  anti- 
ent  Romans  are  known  in  this  country.  The  Spaniards  are 
a  race  of  Arabs,  Carthaginians,  Jews,  Tyrians,  Vifigoths,  and 
Vandals,  incorporated  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
When  there  is  fuch  a  mixture  of  nations  it  is  long  before 
Ihey  can  be  civilized*,  or  even  brought  to  foim  their  language. 

Some 
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Some  admit  of  being  polifhed  fooner,  others  later.  Po- 
lice and  arts  are  eflabliflied  with  fo  much  difficulty,  and  re- 
volutions ruin  fo  frequencty  the  commenced  edifice,  chat 
there  is  good  reafon  to  be  afioniflied,  that  the  greater  part  of 
nations 'do  not  live  lilce  Tartars. 


CHAP.,  ix; 

t 

Of  the  Empires  of  China  and  Japan. 

THE  vaft,  ancient,  and  opulent  empire  of  China j  ritvt- Situati$np 
ate  on  the  moft  eaftem  verge  of  the  Ajiatic  continent,  hounda-^ 
is  bounded  on  the  north  byeaft  and  weft  Tartaryy  from  which '*'«>  ^"'^^ 
it  is  divided  by  a  pfrodigious  wall  of  1500  miles  in  length,  extent  if 
and  partly  by  high,  craggy,  and  inaccefTible  mountains.    On  ^hint. 
the  eaft,^it  is  hounded  by  the  Eaftern  ocean,  on  the  weft  by 
part  of  the  Mogul's  empire,  and  India  extra  Gangtm^  from 
which  it  is  parted  by  ridges  of  other  high  mountains  and 
fandy  defarts ;  and  on  the  fouth,  partly  by  the  kingdoms  of 
hao^  Tonquin^  Ava^  and  Cochin'china^  and  partly  by  the  South- 
ern ocean,  or  Indian- Sea,  which  flows  between  it  and  the 
Philippine-  IJlands,     It  is  of  fuch  great  extent,  that  it  reaches 
in  latitude  frorn  18  to  almoft  43  degrees,  fo  that  its  utmoft 
length,  including  the  ifland  of  Hay-nan,  will  be  1800  miles, 
and  its  breadth,  meafured  from  the  fea-port  town  NirripOy  in 
the  province  of  Cbe^kien^  to  the  utmoft  boundaries  oiSu-chuen^ 
'will  be  1260. 

,Th£  country  is  for  the  moft  part  temperate,  eicepf  to-  yj^j-^^- 
wards  the  northern  parts,  which  are  intolerably  cold,  not  fb  tureaud 
much  from  their  fituation,  as  from  the  ridges  of  mountainsy^//. 
that  run  along  them,  which  are  exceffive  high,  and  com- 
monly covered  with  deep  fnows.  The  foil  is  different,  ac- 
cording to  the  diverdty  of  climates,  and  the  face  of  the 
country,  in  fome  parts  mountainous,  in  others  champaign  \ 
but  the  inhabitants  are  fuch  expert  and  diligent  mafters  of 
agriculture,  that  they  leave  no  fpot  uncultivated.  As  they 
abound  with  artificial  canals  and  relervoirs  for  watering  and 
fertilizing  their  low  lands,  fo  they  ha^e  been  no  leR  induftri* 
ous  with  refpedl  to  their  higji  ones  ;  firft,  by  levelling  tf  great 
many  of  them,  whenever  the  labour  and  number  of  hands 
could  compafs  it  to  advantage :  fecotidly,  by  levelling  and 
flatting  the  very  fummits  of  many  of  their  mountains,  in  or- 
der to  make  them  bear  variety  of  grain,  pulfe,  and  the  like  ; 
and  thirdly,  by  dividing  their  declivities  into  as  many  flat 
ftages  as  they  can  conveniently  bear  \  by  which  means  the 
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waters,  whether  of  rain  and  dew,  or  of  the  fprings  thatcomd 
down  from  the  top>y  have  a  proper  time  to  foak  into  the 
ground,  and  to  nourifh  the  Town  feed,  indead  of  rooting  \t 
up  and  wafhing  it  down,  as  happens  in   other  countries,  by 
the  violence  of  their  defcent  along  their   natural  declivity. 
Nothing  can  be  nnpre  agreeable  than  to  view,  from  the  lowef 
v^Uies,  thofe  fides  of  the  qiountains  cut  into  fuch  a  number 
of  terraces  one  over  the  other,  and  all  covered  up  to  the  top 
with  variety  of  corn  and  fruits.   Thefe  mountains  are  nothing 
near  fo  hard  and  flony  as  ours,  but  rather  of  a  foft  porou^ 
rature,  and  what  is  llill   more  furprifing.  may  be  dug  with 
cafe  Ibme  hundreds  of  feet  deep ;  fo  that  the  falts  which  tranf- 
pire  through   their  pores,    prove  a  conftant  and  excellebt 
manure  to  thefe  arti^ciaj  grounds :  but  where  the  mountain^ 
are  rocky,  they  content  themfclves  with  planting  them  with 
I    all  forts  uf  fruit,  and  other  trees,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  ground.     They  are  no  lefs  curious  and  careful  ia  im- 
proving every  fort  by  a  proper  manure  ^  and  thus,  as  well  by 
their  abundance  of  water«  as  warmth  of  the  climate,'  their 
ground  yields  in  fome  provinces  two,  and  fometimes  three* 
plentiful  harvefts  in  a  year, 
Trc4u^»        The  produ£i  of  the  country  is  corn  and  grain  of  all  fortSj^ 
^ '  *           in  great  plenty  ;  with  filk,  cotton,  honey,  wax,  fruits  of  all 
the  (brts  we  have  !n  Europe^  and  feveral  others,  all  exquiiite 
to  the  fight  and  tafte,  not  known  amongf^  us.  Their  oranges, 
grapes,  figs,  pomegranates,  ananas,    aitd  many  others,  are 
m  as  great  perfedtion  as  in  any  part  of  India*     Their  rich 
pafture- grounds  breed  prodigious  numbers  of  cattle.    Game 
is  in  great  plenty  and  variety,  particularly  bears,  boars*   buf- 
faloes, deer  of  feyeral  kinds,  whofe  (kins  ate  a  profitaUe 
commodity.     Befides  thefe,  there  are  a  number  of  elephants, 
tygers,  fierce,  and  extremely  dangerous,  fetking  their  prey 
commonly  in  large  droves ;  and  leopards,  with  various  kinds 
of  other  wild  creatures,  not  to  be  found  in  many  other  coun- 
tries.    The  muik-cat,  which  carries  that  noble  perfume  in  a 
kind  of  bladder  under  its  navel,  is  caught  here,  and  is  «in 
great  efteem.    They  have  horfes,  camels,. oxen,  fwine,  in 
no  fefs  abundance  than  in  other  countries ;  their  mules  in  par- 
ticular, which  are  wild,  are  fitter  for  eating  than  for  other 
ufes.     Their  birds  are  eagles,  cranes,  florks,  birds  of  para- 
ciife,  pelicans,  peacocks,  pheafants,  geefe,  fwans,  ducks,  and 
a  numberlefs  variety  of  others.    As  for  ii(h,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  the  multitude  of  rivers,  canals,  and  lakes,  as 
Well  as  the  fea  that  runs  along  the  fouth-eaft  coafl  of  the 
,                country,  muft  fupply  them  with  the  greateft  plenty  and  va- 
xiety  of  i:.    Befides  thefe,  mofi  of  the  great  and  rich  peo- 
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pie  have  krge  canals  and  ponds  locked  wich  them  for  their 
own  uitc;  buc  the  moft  curious  in  thefe  kinds  of  iifh-ponds, 
adorn  them  with  one  particular  kind,  which  they  call  gold 
•and  filver-fifh  from  their  cdour. 

This  ftraoge  and  beautiful  fpecies  is  about  the  length  o^  Ctold  and 
one's  finger,  and  thick  in  proportion.  The  male  is  of  a  ^^'  filverfijh. 
iicate  red  from  the  head  to  the  middle,  and  from  thence  to 
the  tail  of  a  bright  colour,  which  by  far  exceeds  the  iineft 
gilding.  The  female  is  white,  and  has  a  tail  like  a  ^ofegay, 
which,  with  part  of  its  body,  fhines  like  poliffaed  filver. 
They  generally  fwim  tiear  the  furface  of  the  water,  and  give 
a  moll  cx^uifite  refplendency  and  variety  to  it,  and  they  mul* 
tiply  fo  faft,  that  if  care  be  not  taken  of  their  cpgs,  which 
float  upon  the  water,  the  whole  furface  will  be  co\rertd  with 
ibem.  Thefe  eggs  are  exceedingly  tender,  and  eafjly  killed 
hy  heat  or  cold,  firong  fmells,  thunder,  or  the  report  of  a 
-cannon ;  the  way  of  preiervkig  them  is  to  take  them  gently 
out  of  the  water,  and  put  them  in  fmall  velleJf,  well  ihel* 
tered  from  wind,  rain,  and  cold,  till  they  are  hatched  by  the 
fun,  and  grown  to  about  an  inch  in  length  %  then,  with  fafety, 
chey  may  be  removed  into  their  primitive  refervoirs,  where 
they  are  juflly  admired  as  a  wonder  of  nature. 

The  Cbineje  have  alfo  plenty  of  fugar,  tobacco,  and  oil,  Qihtr  pr^^ 
extracted  not  from  olives  but  from  feeds  ;  vail  quantities  of  du£is. 
olives  of  a  different  kind  from  ours,  yet  of  a  fine  ta(le,  tho' 
either  unfit  to  produce,  or  not  thought  worth  extract  n<];  oil 
from ;  and  a  variety  of  excellent  wines,  fome  from  grapes,  . 
others  from  rice,  others  from  quinces  and  other  f/uits,  palm, 
and   other    trees*     Camphire,  ebony,   fanders-wood,    oak, 
pine,  and  other  lofty  and  Hrait  trees,  are  found  in  great  abun- 
dance, efpecialjy  on  thofe  mountains,  which  are  not  other* 
wife  cultivated.     The  low  country  abounds  with  variety  of 
canes,  junks,  and  ba«nboes  of  exquifite  beauty,  together  with 
vaft  quantities  of  medicinal  roots,  fuch  as  china-root,  rhu- 
•barb,  gen-fen,  and  many  more ;  and,  among  a  vaft  variety 
iof  ihrubs,  that  fo  much  edeemcd  of  late  in  Europe^  called 
tea. 

.All  teas  are  the  leaf  of  one  and  the  fame  flirub ; .  the  fup-  grj^^ 
|>oGtioo  that  green  is  from  one  kind  of  tree,  and  bohea  from 
another,  is  a  vulgar  error ;  for  they  differ  only  as  malt  may 
<lo  in  being  higher  or  flack  dried,  or  being  finer  or  coarfer. 
The  tea-ihrub  is  of  the  kind  of  our  dog  tree,  and  its  leaf  of 
an  auftere,  bitter,  aftringent  tafte,  without  any  aromatic 
warmth.  It  has  very  little  oil  in  it,  and  that  which  it  has  it 
of  the  refinous  kind,  and  is  narcotic  and  ftupcfadlive.  It 
^•s  aUo  but  very  little  fait,  and  that  is  of  the  fixed  kind. 
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Befides  the  general  dlvifion  of  teas  into  two  forts,  green  and 
bohea,  they  are  differently  denominated  and  known  by  fub- 
diftin6lions,  accordinr^  to  the  provinces  or  diilri^  where 
they  grow,  the  (period  of  ripenei's  when  gathered,  the  fize  of 
the  leaf,  or  the  method  of  curing ;  as  Hyfon,  Imperial, 
'Bloom,  Congo,  Singlo,  Souchong,  &c.  The  leaves,  when 
immediately  pulled  from  the  (hrub,  are  fo  extremely  bitter,  as 
to  yield  an  infution  which  is  very  difagreeable  to  the  tafte  ; 
therefore,  to  abate  this  unpleafing  quality,  the  people,  who 
are  appointed  in  China  to  prepare  them  for  ufe,  infufe  them* 
foon  after  colleSing,  for  a  certain  time  in  water,  by  which 
a  portion  of  their  bitter  refinous  particles  being  taken  awayy 
they  become  t9  be  fo  mild  as  to  be  pleafant,  and  vtry  en* 
gaging  ro  the  palate.  After  being  infufed,  they  are  dried 
in  the  following  manner  :  the  bohea,  which  is  made  from  Che 
leaves  when  full  ripe,  and  ready  to  fall  from  the  tree  fponta- 
neoufly,  being  thus  brought  to  a  proper  flavour  by  infudon, 
is  immediately  dried  by  the  fun,  or  iirc,  fo  that  it  may  be 
preferved  for  ufe ;  therefore,  as  the  tree  or  (hrub  which 
yielded  it,  incurs  no  detriment  from  the  leaves  being  puUed 
off,  as  they  were  in  a  deciduous  Aate,  this  tea  can  be  afibrded 
at  a  cheaper  price  than  the  green  ;  and  this  Will  account  for 
the  leaves  of  the  bohea  being  darker  in  colour,  and  fmaller 
in  breadth  ;  becaufe,  being  almoft  dry  when  they  are  coN 
)e£led,  and  then  fteepcd  in  water,  in  curing  they  are  higher 
ciried,  and  fo  more  contracted  and  corrugated  than  the  green 
Tea«  'This,  on  the  contrary,  is  pulled  from  the  fame  (hrub 
in  a  more  violent  way,  juft  as  the  leaf  is  expanded  to  full 
maturity ;  whereby  the  tree  which  produces  it  fuffers  fo  much 
detriment,  that  two  or  three  years  of  refpite  are  allowed  it 
to  recover  its  priftine  vigour ;  and  the  leaves  it  produces,  in 
thofe  years  of  recovery,  are  colletSled  when  they  fall,  arid 
prepared  for  the  bohea ;  on  which  account  the  green  tea  is 
told  at  a  higher  price  than  the  bohea ;  and  the  bloom  tea  ft  HI 
much  dearer  than  either.  Green  tea  alfo  becomes  dearer 
by  a  more  expenfive  preparation ;  for,  as  foon  as  it  is  re« 
duced  to  a  proper  pitch  of  flavour  by  the  previous  in fufion  in 
water,  it  is  immediately  expofed  to  the  warm  rays  of  the  fuo^ 
and  carefully  and  afliduoully  turned  for  a^  convenient  time  ; 
alter  which  it  is  ftrewed  upon  broad  (heets  of  copper  laid 
upon  embers,  where  it  is  rolled  and  turned  by  the  hands  of 
proper  perfDiis,  who  are  armed  with  gloves  of  leather  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  mifchief,  /o  which  they  have  found  by 
experience,  they  are  in  this  bufinefs  expofed,  by  the  metal- 
lic efflorefcence  from  which  the  green  tea  derives  its  more 
agreeable  colour  i  and,  according  to  geneul,  but  falfe  efK- 
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mation,  its  fuperior  excellency  over  the  bohea :  for,  ia 
things  of  this  fort,  the  deludon  or  infatuation  is  almoft  uni- 
verfal,  which  prevails  among  AJiatia  and  Europeans  indifcri- 
fninately,  and  engages  them  to  make  the.  confideration  of 
health  fubfervient  Co  the  gratification  of  the  palate,  and  the 
delights  of  the  eye  :  therefore,  the  verdant  beauty  of  this 
artificial  colour  is  more  alluring,  and  more  efteemed,  though 
often  pernicious,  than  the  brown  hue  of  the  bohea,  which  is 
prepared  in  a  manner  more  confident  with  the  fimplicity  of 
nature,  and  the  fafety  of  health.  The  Chinefe  very  rarely 
drink  the  green  tea  ;  and  it  is  obfervable,  that  thofe  amongft 
them  who  drink  it  to  an/excefs,  become  tabid  and  die  ema< 
ciated.  In  fhort,  the  drinking  of  tea  in  gtrneral  fnay  be 
reckoned  a  great  caufe  of  the  manifeft  effeminacy  and  dimi- 
nutivenefs  of  their  perfons ;  for  what  other  rcafon  can  we 
a(Hgn  fo  probable,  for  the  obvFous  conftitutional  difference 
between  them  and  the  more  robuft  people,  who  live  almofl 
under  the  fame  latitude.  If  wc  alfo  compare  (he  nature  of 
tea  with  the  nature  of  Englijh  ditt^  no  one  can  think  it  a 
proper  vegetable  for  us,  having  no  parts  fie  to  be  aflimilatcd 
to  our  bodies ;  its  efTential  fait  does  not  hold  moifture  enough 
to  be  tinited  with  the  body  of  an  animal ;  its  oil  is  but  very 
little,  and  that  of  the  opiate  kind  ;  and  therefore,  it  is  fo  far 
from  being  nutritive,  that  it'irritates  and  frets  the  nerves  and 
iibres,  exciting  the  expulfive  faculty,  fo  that  the  body  may 
be  leilened  and  weakened,  but  cannot  be  increafed  and 
Arengthened  by  it.  And,  indeed,  the  nervous  complaints,  fo 
frequent  of  late  years,  efpecially  among  the  weaker  fex, 
may  be  chiefly  attributed  to  the  ufe  of  this  exotic  beverage. 

The  Chinefe^  it  is  faid,  have  been  obliged   to  the  ufe  of  j^^aciij^ 
tea  for  their  common  drink,  ever  fmce  they  had  found  by  n^aten^ 
experiment,  that  nothing  elfe  coulJ  corre£l  fo  well  their  wa-  ami  cf 
ters,    which  are  almoft  every  where  brackifh.     The  mo&, /I r angt  co^ 
confiderable  of  thofe  waters  are,  the  Ky-am^  or  blue- river, /'^z'/* 
which  rifes  in  the  kingdom  of  Tibet j  and  croiles  the  country 
from  eafl  to  weft ;  the  Ho-ambs^   or  yellow-river,  becaufe, 
after  rains  efpecially,    it   is  of  that  colour,  and  extremely 
muddy.     It  rifes  near  the  extremity  of  the  mountains,  which  / 

divide  the  province  of  Su-ckan  from  Tariary^  near  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  Mogul,  ann  runs  a  courfe  of  above  1900  miles. 
Tticrc  are  many  other  great  rivers  of  the  fame  nature,  alike 
rapid  and  muddy  ;  fome  oi  which  have  great  cataracts  of  a 
vaft  height,  and  make  a  noife  like  continued  claps  of  thur>- 
der.  There  is  one  al^vays  as  red  as  blood,  another  that 
glitters  by  night,  occafioned  by  the  great  quantity  of  precious 
ftones  contained  in  it,  from  which  it  is  ftilcd  the  pearl-river. 

There 
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There  is  a  ihird  near  Fomin^  which  turns  blue  in  harveft,  at 
which  time  the  inhabitants  are  ufed  to  ^yt  that  colour.    We 
are  told  of  another  near  Pan^gtxuy  whole  watcM  are  fo  light, 
that  they  will  bear  no  timber  :    thofe  of  another  near  Ching- 
tieriy  are  faid  to  be  fweet- fcented  .^  and  that  called  Kin  xa^w 
Golden  River ^  is  fo  named  from   its  great  quantity  of  goU 
fand.     There  is  one  in  the  province  of  FifkUn^  whofe  water 
IS  green,  and  is  afRrmed  to  turn  iron  into  copper ;  thofe  who 
are  witneiTcs  of  the  fa<5):  may  believe  it.     That  called  Xo  is 
faid  to  cure  divers  difeafes ;  but  the  010ft  remarkable  is  one 
that  yearly  rifes  upon  a  certain  day,  with  fuch  a  prodigioui 
high  tide  before  the  city  of  Hang^^en^  that   multitudes  of 
people  croud  from  all  parts,  to  fee  lb  furpriflng  a  phenomenon, 
which  neither  their  own,  nor  European  phiiofopbers,  it  is  faid, 
have  yet  accounted  for.     Thefe  waters  fupply  the  people  of 
the  inland  parts  with  fait,  which  is  made  by  paring  off  the 
fuperficial  earth  of  the  mudJy  fhores,  drying  it   in   the  fun, 
rubbing  it  fmall,  and  throwing  it  into  a  pit,  which  they  cover 
with  fait  water,    and  afterwards  drainiiig  it  into  jars,  and 
boiling  it  till  they  bring  it  to  a  proper  confiftence  ;   but  in 
the  maritime  parts,   they  make   fait  of  fea-water,  after  the 
ufual  way. 
Mines  mi-      Thz  mountains  of  China  abound  with  variety  of  metals  and 
meralsWo/'  i^'nerals ;  among  the  former  they  have  feveral  mines  of  gold 
jSJs,  iccs     ^"^  filver ;  but  their  monarchs,  they  pretend,  will  not  fufer 
the  mines  of  filver  to  be  wrought,  that  the  people  (hould  not 
be  forced  to  fuqh  flavilh  work :  but  it  is  more  probable  that 
they  either  keep  them  in  cafe  of  need,  or  rather  perhaps  to 
keep  down  the  price  of  labour,  which  would  rife  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  circulating  money.     Their  workmen 
in  general  have  not  above  five  farthings  fterling  per  day,  and 
this  is  a  fufficient  reafon  for  the  circulation  of  fuch  immenfe 
quantities  of  their  produce  and  manufa&ures  throughout  the 
world. 

As  to  the-mines  of  gold,  it  feems,  nothing  more  is  done 
to  them  than  gathering  fuch  particles  as  are  walbed  dowa 
by  the  rivers,  and  are  found  (licking  on  the  banks,  or  caught 
by  fleeces,  and  other  ftrainers  laid  acrofs  the  water.  Great^ 
multitudes  of  people  live  wholly  ufwn  this  bufinefs,  and,  it 
is  faid,  vaft  quantities  of  that  metal  are  wafhed  down  from 
the  mountains,  and  that  even  fome  is  found  among  the  fand 
and  mud  of  thofe  rivers.  Their  mountains  have  alfp  mines 
of  copper,  lead,  iron,  and  quickfilver,  which  are  manufac- 
tured in  great  qu<*ntities,  and  with  great  neatnefs  and  curi- 
ofity.  Befides  thefe,  they  have  fome  others,  which  are  mixed 
i^  a  peculiar  manner,  and  therefore  kept  as  a  great  fecret 
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^mong  them ;  fuch,  for  inftance,  is  that  famed  one,  called 
tonbaga*  or  donbaga,  which  is  of  the  colour  .of  very  pale 
brafs,  or  a  dull  kind  of  lio  ;  they  afcribe  fcyeral  extraordinary 
virtues  to  it,  particularly  of  expelling  poifon>  (lopping  hemor- 
rhages, and  the  like,  by  only  wearing  a  rjng  or  necklace 
made  of  it*  Among  other  articles  produced  in  their  moun- 
tains, we  may  reckon  likewife  plenty  of  pltcoal,  many  Talcs, 
fexcellent  quarries  of  ftone,  feme  of  marble,  and  fo  curioufly 
tariegated  with  landfkips , and  other  natural  refemblances,  as' 
if  drawn  by  defign  with  a  pencil.  Several  other  forts  are 
cfteemed  for  their  fine  colour  and  hardnefpj  fome  of  which' 
bear  a  boble  luOre  like  diamonds ;  and  others,  when  burnt, 
yield  a  metal,  of  which  they  make  fwords  and  other  weapon^. 
We  are  told  of  others  of  a  precious  kind,  fhaprd  like  a 
fwallow,  and  oihers  of  great  eiHcacy  in  divers  difeafes. 

The  provinces  of  ^ang-fi  is  famed  for  a  yellow  earth,  Earthtaai 
which  has  the  virtue  of  expelling  poifon,  and  curing  by  ex-  atcr  cm- 
Cernal   application  the  bite  of  venomous  creatures.     Some  rious  ar- 
forts  of  earth  they  have  of  a  fine  vermilion  colour,  and  others  iicles. 
,of  a  delicate  white,  which  the  ladies  ufe  for  paints.     In  fe- 
veral  places «f  the  empire,  they  prefs  a  fort  of  lime  from  the 
bark  of  a  tree,  which  is  tough  like  pitch,  and  which,  when 
mixed  with  proper  colours,  ferves  to  paint  their  houfes,  ca- 
binets and  other  utenfils>  and  has  a  fine  luftre  and  fmooth- 
nefs   like  glafs.     This  litpe  they  call  giran,  but  it  is  more 
commonly  known  amongft  us  under  the  name  of  japan-work, 
becaufe  that  which  comes  from  yapan  far  exceeds  any  rhat 
is  made  in  China^xn  luftre,  hardnefs,  and  fine  variety  of  paint- 
ings.    This  fecret^  the  Chinefe  are  fo  jealous  of  having   dif- 
covered  by  foreigners,  that  they  have  poifoned  feveral,  and^ 
fome  of  our  nation,  whom  they  fufpe£led  to  have  pried  too 
parrowly  into  it*  . 

Besides  the  common  bees-wax,  they  have  another  fort,  Singular 
the  cleared  and  whiteft  in  the  world,  which  is  produced  by/gy/of 
an  infe<3  no  bigger  than  a  flea,  on  the  top  of  the  branches  ofivax. 
fome  particular  trees,  where  thefe  little  creatures  lay  their 
eggs,  which  in  the  fpring  turn  into  fmall  worms.     The  pro- 
prietors of  thefe  trees  gather  this  wax,  and  make  it  into  cakes, 
which   are  quite  tranfparent.     The  inhabitants  of  Xantum 
pit  thefe  worms  into  large  canes,  and  by  felling  them  to  the 
adjacent  provinces,  make  a  confiderable  profit  of  them. 

The  empire  o^  China  is  divided  into  fifteen  principle  pro-  Dirvlfion 
vinces,  but  moft  commonly  into  the  following  difiin6t  parts  or  o/QYi.m. 
diftri£h.     !•  North  of  the  great  wall  are,  Niuche^  Corea^  and 
Laotonge^t^^  chief  towns  of  which  are  Niucbe,  PetcheOy  and 
Cbinyam.     2*  Withm  the  great  wall  and  adjoining  it  are 
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Peklriy  Xanji^  and  Xenft\  the  chief  towns  Pekin^  Taj^en^  and 
Sigam,  3,  On  the  coaft  of  the  Chincjian  fea ;  Xantun^  Nath 
king^  and  Chekian  ;  the  chief  towns,  Chinchisy  Nanking^  Nmp6j 
and  Chufan.  4.  Mitiland,  connprehending  Honan^  Huquam^ 
and  Kiamfi\  the  chief  towns  Honan^  Toangfu^  and  Nankan* 
.5.  Southern,  as  Fokien^  Canton^  and  ^uamjii  the  chief  towns, 
Fochen^  Amoly  Canton^  and  ^elin.  6.  VVeftern,  as  Suchuen^ 
^4echeuj  and  yi/»^7m;  the  chief  town,  7iA/ffr^«,  ^eyangy^ui^ 
cheuj  and  tlunam.  7.  The  Chine/tan  iflands,  which  a'C/Sr- 
m^,  Jiinan^  Macao^  and  the  ^^^/^  iflands,  the  chief  towns 
SurtviyiJ  of  which  are  Tambay^  Lincato^  ^vA  Macao. 
Sy  the  Jt'  CHINA  was  begun  to  be  furveyed  by  the  Jefuit  miffionarica 
juiit.  the  fourth  of  July  1708,  and  finiChed  the  firft  of  January 
1717.  They  determined  the  latitudes  of  above  500  cities  by 
obfervations,  and  their  longitudes  by  the  nr)ethod  of  triangles ; 
being  alfo  aflifted  by  maps  and  hiftoiies  preferved  In  the  tri- 
bunals of  the  cities,  and  the  inrormation  of  the  mandarins, 
as  well  as  the  chiefs  of  the  people  through  whofe  territories 

Cities  and^^^yV^^^^'^  ,  ^,  n  .    .,    . 

teiAjns  def" '  The  cities  and  towns  of  China  arc  all  built  m  one  form, 
cribed.  as  near  as  the  ground  will  permit;  that  is,  fquare.  Two 
great  ftrecis,  which  crofs  one  another  in  the  middle  of  the 
town,  divide  it  into  four  quarters  ;  and  from  the  center  the 
four  principal  gates  may  be  feen  at  once.  The  gates  ftand 
due  eaft,  weft,  north  and  fouth.  Peking  the  capital,  confiils 
of  two  cities  joined  in  one,  by  the  name  of  old  and  new:' 
the  old  is  the  Tartar ^  and  the  new  the  Chineje  city,  which  is 
the  more  populous.  Both  together  are  fix  leagues  in  circum- 
ference. Pekin  is  fuppofed  to  contain  not  lefs  than  two  mil* 
lions  of  inhabitants.  Its  walls  are  fifty  cubits  high,  and  de- 
fended by  fquare  towers  about  a  bow- (hot  diftance  from  one 
another.  Every  gate  of  the  town  has  a  fortrefs  or  redoubt 
.  built  before  it  of  equal  height  with  the  gate;  the  arches  or 
gate- ways  are  built  with  marble,  hut  the  reft  of  the  walls 
with  brick.  The  emperor's  palace  ftands  in  the  middle  of  the 
Tartar  city,  and  is  an  oblong  fquare,  about  two  miles  in 
.  length  and  one  in  breadth,  defended  by  a  good  wall.  With- 
out the  gates  of  every  town  there  arc  ufually  two  magnificent 
cowers  erecied,  and  near  each  tower  is  a  temple  of  idols,  and 
another  dedicated  to  the  genius  and  guardian  angel  of  the 
^^'ace.  In  almoft  every  city  are  triumphal  arches,  built  to 
\he  honour  of  fonncr  great  men  who  have  been  benefaflors  of 
their  country  5  and  colleges  and  temples  founded  in  memory 
of  their  great  philofopher  Confucius^  where  his  precepts  arc 
taught.  Without  the  gates  of  Nanking  (formerly  the  capital 
tA  China  before  the  innperial  rcfidence  took  place  zt  Fekin) 
•there  axe  iwq  towers  built  alike,  in  the  form  of  a  cone.  One 
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of  them  is  called  the  porcelane  tower,  befng  faced  therewith 
on  the  outfide.  it  is  of  an  o£tangu1ar  figure,  contains  nine 
ftories,  and  is  200  feet  high.  Above  the  eighth  ftory  there 
is  a  cupola,  which  rrfes  thirty  feet  higher  than'  the  tower, 
and  on  the  top  is  a  very  large  golden  ball.  •  This  towes  has 
fiood  above  300  years,  appears  very  beautiful,  and  is  faid  to 
be  the  beft  contrived  and  noblcft  ftrufture  in  the  Eaft.  There 
is  fcarce  a  city  or  village  in  the  whole  empire,  efpecially  in 
the  fouthern  provinces,/but  enjoys. the  benefit  of  fome  navi- 
gable river,  lake,  canal,  or  arm  of  the  Tea,  infomuch,  that 
almoft  as  many  people  live  upon  the  water  as  on  land. 
Wherever  there  is  a  town  on  Oiore,  there  b  another  of  boats 
upon  the  water,  and  many  people  are  born,  live,  and  die  opon 
the  water,  keeping  hogs,  poultry,  dogs,  and  other  dome()ic 
animals  on  board.  Befides  thefe  vefTels,  there  are  a  prodi- 
gious number  of  floats  of  timber  perpetually  going  up  the 
rivers  and  canals,  which  carry  whole  villages  of  people  upon 
them.  Some  of  thefe  floats  are  a  mile  in  length  ;  the  pro* 
prieton  build  little  huts  on  them,  where  they  live  till  ^they 
have  difpofed  of  their  timber,  which  they  carry  fometimes  a 
tbottfand  miles  by  water;  and  thus  every  part  of  this  exten- 
five  empire  has  an  eafy  communication  with  the  other,  which 
is  a  vaft  advantage  to  trade. 

The  great  wall,  which  feparates  China  from  Tartary^  be-  (7,^^ 
gins  in  the  province  of  Xenjiy  which  lies  on  the  north- weft  ^alL 
dClnnayiti  about  38  degrees  north  latitude,  and  is  carried 
over  mountains  and  vallles,  and  terminates  at  the  Kang  Sea^ 
between  the  provinces  of  Peiin  2Lt\d  Laotonge,  The  whole 
cottrfeof  it,  with  all  the  windings,  is  about  1500  miles.  It 
is  almoft  all  built  with  brick,  and  fuch  well  tempered  mortar, 
that  it  has  now  Hood  about  1800  years,  being  very  little  de- 
cayed. It  was  built  by  the  emperor  Ch'thohamti^  to  prevent 
the  incurfions  of  the  Tartars.  Its  height  is  about  thirty  feet, 
and  it  is  broad  enough  for  eight  people  to  ride  abreaft.  It  is 
fortified  all  along  by  iquare  towers,  at  the  diftance  of  a  mile 
from  each  other. 

The  Jefuits  have  computed  that  there  are  in  China  155 
capital  cities,  131 2  o{  the  fecond  rank,  2357  fortified  towns, 
ten  millions  of  families,  and  fifty  millions  of  people. 

CHINA  h  reckoned  by  moft  geographers  to  have  been  the  Kiffte  9f 
country  of  thje  ancient  S'lna  mentioned  by  Piolemy^  and  fo  China.^ 
called  from  one  of  its  ancient  monarchs,  named  Chln^  or 
Ctna^  who  is  faid  to  have  reigned  here  above  fifty  years  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Chrift.  But  this  country  boafts  a  much 
older  date ;  and  though  it  might  receive  its  name  from  that 
nonarcb,  it  had  probably  many  others  before,  as  it  had  fince  ; 
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for  tc  ts  a  maxim  in  this  empire,  that  when  thegpvernm^n^ 
falls  from  one  family  to  another,  the  iirft  prince  of  the  new 
always  gives  his  name  to  the  whole  country.-   We  are  alfo 
told,  that  there  have  been  no  lefs  than  twenty-two  fucb  fa- 
rnilies,  who  have,  each  changed   its  name   for  their  own. 
Some  therefore  think  from  thence,  and  with  good  reafon,  that 
it  had  the  nnme  oi  Chin  from  its  fine  produce  of  filk,  which 
is  here  the  fined  in  the  world,  and  is  manufactured  in  the 
fineft  manner  and  variety. 
When  and     The  Portuguefe  difcovcred  this  remote  and  opulent  coun- 
ty <wbom.  try  fomewhat  upwards  of  200  years  ago.    It'  was.  indeed,  iti 
di/coveriii-  fome  meafure,  known  to  the  ancients,  under  the  name  of 
S^creSy  and  fome  commerce  was  carried  on  between  them; 
but  the  vaft  fandy  defarts  and  inacceffiblc  mountains,  that 
lie  between  it  and  Indla^  its  great  diftance  from  Europe-,  and 
the  o\d  Chhiife  policy  of  not  admitting  Grangers  among  them, 
or    fuftering  their  own   people  to  go  into  other   countries, 
made  it  impofiible  for  Greeks ^  Romans^  or  any  other  nation 
on  this  fide  the  Ganges^  to  know  any  thing  of  this .  country^ 
or  its  inhabitants,  except  what  they  might  guefs  by  the  com- 
modities brought  from  thence,  which  were  but  few  in  com- 
parifon  to  is  prefent  exports.     *Tis  true,  Paul tht  VdmUan'i 
'  account  of  Camhalu^  which,  in  all   probability,  was  the  city 

of  Pekiny  and  his  mighty  character  of  the  cham  and  his  fub- 
jc£l«,  is  now  by  all  applied  to  China  \  but  it  was  then  un«. 
dcrftood  of  Tariary^  and  fo  continued  till  the  difcovery  of 
•  China  by  the  Portuguezc^  who  opened,  by  their  vaft  improve- 
ments in  navigation,  a  new  way  to,  and  commerce  with  it. 
They  vftic  fo  greatly  furprized  at  its  opulent  condition,  and 
the  excellent  genius  and  politenefs  of  its  inhabitants,  con fider* 
itig  them  as  a  people  that  lived  intirely  within  themfelves, 
and  had  received  no  lielps  or  inftrudtions  from  other  nations,, 
that  the  reports  they  made  of  them  ait  firft  appeared  more 
like  romance  than  truth.     But  we  cannot  be  faid  to  have  been 
fully  acquainted  with  the  true  flate  of  the  Chinefe  nation,  tilt 
the  zeal  of  the  miffionaries  of  the  church  of  Rmt  excited^, 
.  them  to  go  and  preach  the  gofpel  among  them.    The  Jefuits  , 
and  others,  who  were  (irft  intended  for  this  miffion  in  j^8o, 
being  informed  that  the  Chinefi  had  but  an  imperfefi  inhgbt 
into  the  mathematical  fciences,  took  care  before  they  fet  out,* 
to  make  themfelves  thorough   mafters  of  them,  in  order  by 
that  means,  to  recommend  themfelves  to  the  Chinefe  gentry 
and  nobility,  who  (hewed  a  particular  fondnefs  for  that  kind 
of  (tudy.     Accordingly  they  took  with  them   the  beft  map?» 
globes,  fpheres,  and  other  mathematical  inAruments  ;  and,  in 
a  ihort  time,  (hewed  a  (kill  in  tbofe  fciences^  eipecialiy  a(tro* 
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Bomy  and  navigation,  fo  far  fuperior  to  that  of 'the  Chlnefe^ 
that  they  eafily  introduced  themfelves  into  the  acquaintance 
>nd  favour  of  perfons  of  the  highcft  rank,  the  emperor  not 
excepted,  who  raifed  fomc  of  them  to  the  dignity  of  man- 
darins, or  lords  of  the  council  ;  allotted  them  apartments 
in  the  royal  palace,  and  gave  them  all  manner  of  encourage- 
ment, even  to  a  full  permiflion  of  propagating  their  religion 
all  over  his  dominions.  It  ia  therefore  to  thefe  gentlemen 
that  we  are  indebted  for  our  prcfent  knowledge  of  China^ 
though  their  accounts  did  not  gain  fo  univcrfal  a  credit, 
many  things  having  been  thought  exaggerated  by  them,  till 
they  had  been' for  the  moft  part  confirmed  to  us  by  perfons 
of  our  own,  and  other  nations. 

The  origin  of  the  Chinefe  nation  may  be  juftly  confidered  On^imf 
in  the  fame  light  as  the  fpring-head  of  the  NiU^  or  other  y/y^^Ch*^ 
&ch  rivers  ;  and  what  their  popular  traditions  fay  of  it  de-  neic. 
fcrvcs  no  Jefs  to  be  exploded  by  men  of  fenfe,  fince  they  pre-' 
XtT\i  to  an  antiquity  anterior,  not  only  to  the  flood,  but  even 
fo  the  creation.  Some  of  the  tranflators  of  the  Chinefe  hiftory 
afcribc  the  foundation  of  this  monarchy  to  Fehi^  who  is  there 
faid  to  have  began  his  reign  about  2952  years  before  Chrift* 
This  Fohi  is  affirmed  to  have  been  the  firft  who  reduced  man^ 
lind  into  focieties,  and  to  have  taught  them  agriculture  and 
other  focial  arts,  ^hich.  were  afterwards  improved  by  his  fuc- 
ccflbrs.  Among  thefe,  Hoam-ti^  furnamed  the  Tellow  Emperor^ 
becaufe  he  aflumed  that  colour,  fince  become  peculiar  fa 
the  imperial  dignity,  rectified  the  CJoinefe  cycle,  invented  muHc 
and  mufical  inftruments,  navigation,  fiOiing,  arms,  and  other 
arts.  His  queen,  at  the  fame  time,  is  faid  to  have  invented 
the  raifing  and  feeding  of  fillc  worms,  and  to  have  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  noble  manufacture.  Thefe  two  arc  fup- 
pofed  to  have  reigned  2697  years  before  Chrift.  Xao-Ha9^ 
their  fucceflbr,  began  to  build  cities,  and  to  furround  them 
with  walls ;  and,  for  the  more  expeditious  bringing  together 
of  proper  materials  for  building,  contrived  the  way  of  con- 
veying them  by  carts,  drawn  by  oxen.  He  died,  accord*- 
ing  to  the  fame  chronology,  2517  years  before  Chrift;  and 
his  nephew  and  fucceilbr  Choven^Hia^  made  a  law,  that  none 
but  the  emperor  of  the  world  (hould  facriAcc  to  the  emperor 
1^ heaven.  He  reformed  the  calendar,  and  ordered  it  to  begiti^ 
at  the  neareft  new  moon  to  the  fpring  feafon.  Ti-choy  his 
nephew,  who  fucceeded  him  2457  y^^^s  before  Chrift,  is 
faid  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  vocal  mufic,  in  which  he 
receivcd.no  fmall  help  from  his  four  wives.  Thefe  fix  prin- 
ces were  follqwed  by  ihc  two  famed  emperors  and  lawgivers, 
Jiand  Xsuny  from  whom  the  Ch'nefc  received  their  civil  and 
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religious  jnflitutes.  The/e  two  reigned  150  years,  which 
joined  to  the  reigns  of  the  other  fix,  make  in  all  737  years  ; 
and  from  thefe  eight  perfons  defcended  the  imperiai  families, 
I.  Of  Hia^of  whicli  there  were  feventeen  emperors,  who 
reigned  458  years.  2.  Of  Xam^  including  twenty-eight  em- 
perors and  644  years.  3.  Cheou^  thirty-five  emperors,  873 
years.  4.  Chin^  three  emperors,  forty- three  years.  5.  Han^ 
twenty-feven  emperors,  426  years.  6.  Hau-hun^  two  em- 
perors, forty-four  years.  7.  Chin  II.  fifteen  emperors,  1 55 
years.  8.  Soumy  feven  emperors,  fifty- nine  years.  9.  Chi^ 
five  emperors,  twenty- three  years,  io.  Leam^  four  emperors, 
fifty- five  years.  11.  Kiriy  five  emperors,  thirty-two  years. 
12.  Souiy  three  emperors,  twenty-ninQ  years.  13.  Tam^ 
twenty  emperors,  eighty-nine  years.  14,  Heou-eam^  iwa 
emperors,  ten  years.  15.  Heou-tamy  four  emperors,  thirteen 
.years.  16.  Heou-chhy  two  emperors,  eleven  years.  17, 
HeoU'hafiy  two  cpipcrors,  four  years,  i?.  Heou-chioUy  three 
emperors,  nine  years.  19.  Soum  IL  eighteen  emperors, 
329  years.  20.  Toveriy  nine  emperors,  eighty- nine  years. 
21.  Mirny  twenty-one  emperors,  276  years.  22.  Cbinty  two 
emperors,  fifty- three  years.  This  was  the  laft  family  that 
reigned  before  the  lateconqueft  oi  China  by  one  of  the  Tartar 
princes. 

M.  de  Voltaire  tells  us,  p  that  the  Cbinefe  hiftory  is  incon- 

teftible,  being  founded  on  celeftial  obfervations,  and  traced  by 

the  mod  accurate  chronology,  fo  high  as  an  eclipfe  calculated 

315^  years  before  our  vulgar  sera,  which  the  reverend  mif- 

fionaries  fkilled  in  mathematical  learning   have  confirmed. 

To  this  account  we  can  by    no  means   aflent,    for   thefe 

rcafons. 

VoItaircV      First,  it  is  well  known  the  Chinefe  make  ufe  of  no  letters, 

cpinioHy     bu(  feprcfent  wdrds  by  arbitrary  marks,  which  renders  their 

c.ncerntftg  chara<!lers  too  numerous  to  be  retained  by  the  memory,  makes 

tjeantt-    ^vTiting  very  tedious,  and  the  knowledge  of  what  is  written 

Chrncfe  '  ^^  ^*  attended  with  infinite  obfquriiy   and  confufion,   as  the 

refuted.*    ^onneflion  between  thefe  marks,  and  the  words  they  repre- 

fenr,  cannot  be  retained  in  books,  but  muft  be  delivered  down 

by  oral  tradition.    The  hiftory  and  inventions  of  paft  ages 

muft  therefore  frequently  be  unintelligible,  and   the  learning 

and  boafted  antiquity  of  this  nation,  in  many  inftances,  ex* 

tremely  probtemaiical. 

Secondly,  the  Cim/yS  themfelves  are  not  agreed  in  fet- 
tling the  antiquities  of  their  country  ;  for  there  are  fome  who 
fix  the  original  of  their  empire  hundreds  of  thoufands  of  years 

^  Id  his  introdu^ion  to  theGeneral  Hiilory  and  State  of  Europe* 

before 
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l>erore  the  creation.  This  opinion  prevails  among  the  vutgar. 
Some  make  F^^^i  the  fottnder  of  the  kingdom  2952  years  be* 
foTc  the  birth  of  Ghrift.  Another  fet  of  learned  men  main- 
tain, that  the  foundations  of  chis  kingdom  were  laid  about 
4025  years  iince  by  a  certain  prince  named  Tas.  This  laft 
opinion  is  looked  upon  as  an  article  of  faith  ;  and  if  a  Chlnefi 
ihouM  publicly  deny  it^  he  would  be  efteemed  an  heretic,  and 
feverely  punifhed.  The  Jefuits  are  obliged  to  adopt  this  opi- 
nion, upon  pain  of  deaths  and  obtained  leave  from  the  pope  td 
fiick  to  the  Septuagint  verfion,  Which  agrees  with  it  better 
than  the  Hebrew. 

Thirdly,  the  Chinefe  chronology  is  very  uncertain  and 
fiditious.  Father  du  Halde^  a  zealous  admirer  of  it,  offers 
nothing  in  its  defence,  except  an  eciipfe  of  the  fun,  which 
happened  in  the  reign  of  Chong-kang^  2155  years  berbre  the 
commencement  of  theChriftian  a^ra.  But  M  Maigroty  biflioo) 
of&xMi  with  great  reafon  believes  the  chronology  of  an- 
cient times  among  the  Ghinefe  to  be  very  uncertain  and  pre- 
carious; as  alfo  that  the  C/&/»^  annalitl  C^uj!^/  has  adjufted 
both  the  years  and  eclipfes  folely  according  to  his  own  fancy* 
Of  this  no  one  can  doubt,  who  confiders  that  the  Chintfe  were 
little  verfed  in  aftronomy,  even  when  the  Jefuits  firil  came 
among  them  3  and  that  they  were  fo  far  from  being  able  to 
calculate  an  eciipfe,  or  even  likely  to  malce  any  celeflial  ob- 
fervations,  2155  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift,  that  they 
probably  knew  as  little  then  of  any  thing  relating  to  eclipfes^ 
and  the  other  heavenly  phenomena,  as  the  bulk  of  mankind^ 
or  even  the  moft  illiterate  nations  at  prefent  do; 

FouaTHLY,  if  China  had  been  fo  large,  rich,  and  learned 
an  empire  as  it  is  pretended,  the  Ferfiam  would  moft  certainly 
not  have  remained  in  utter  ignorance  of  it,  when  their  em- 
perors had  made  part  of  India  tributary  to  ihein,  which  wfis 
a  country  cocitiguous  to  China  i  and  yet  we  find  that  there 
was  not  the  leaft  intimation  of  this  people  till  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  GreaU  who  penetrated  into  India^  and  eved 
then  we  find  nothing  of  moment  relating  to  them. 

Fifthly^  the  Chinefe  obfervations  of  the  heavens  are 
frequently  fiditious ;  for  as  father  Martini  informs  us,  the 
liia,  according  to  the  Chinefe^  had  not  fet  for  ten  years.  Can 
any  one  be  fo  (anguine  as  to  believe  this  to  be  a  real  obfer- 
ratbn?  will  not  this  inValids^te  their  other  obfervacions,  when 
they  exceed  all  belief,  or  at  lead  have  not  a  proper  degree 
<if  probability  ?  Nothing  is  .therefore  more  chimerical,  than 
the  cooclufion  drawn  from  the  eciipfe  2155  years  before 
the  birth  of  Ghrift,  in  fupport  of  antiquity  equally  abfurd  and 
tomantic.  .  . 

M094  Hist,  Vot.  XLIII.  O  SixthIV, 
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Sixthly,  The  0)inefi  hvrt  no  hiftoricai  records, 
only  fragments  of  their  clafficai  or  canonical  boob; 
thofe,  we  may  fuppofe,  greatly  corrupted :  for  the  cqd| 
Shi'Wangtty  in  the  year  before  Chrift  213,  ordered  all 
copies  of  books  in  his  empire,  except  thofe  written  by  iai 
and  phyGcianSy  to  be  burnt,  whidi  was  done,  aococdiiigl] 
Nay,  he  ordered  many  learned  men  to  be  buried  alive 
next  year,  left  they  mould  invent  a  mednid  of 
ting  to  pofterity  the  hiftorical  memoirs  of  the  empire,  whk 
he  was  refolved  to  annihihte. 

'   Seventhly,  Confucius  in  his  time  complained  of 
want  of  genutiife  hiftorical  memoir^  and  yet  the  Jefukt 
modern  Chirufi  pretend  to  gi^  us  autiientic  memoirs  of 
monarchs  of  Chinas  who  lived  2000  years  before  that 
lofopher.      This  is  a  moft  abfurd  preteniion,  as  evi 
appears  from  the  tranflation  M.  Bsn^n  has  given  us  of 
Chun  ^ifu'of  Confucius.    This  contains  a  moft  crude, jgi 
account  of  the  Chlnefe  dynafties   and    reguli  preceding 
own  age,  and  deferves  nor  the  name  of  »n  hiftory.    If 
Chun  ^iiu  bg  as  old  as  ConfuduSy  it  was  written  aboat  51 
years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift.    If  ib  learned  a  man 
write  no  better,  or  bad  no  better  materials,  what  can  we 
of  thofe  who  lived  in  the  remoteft  ages  ?  But  there  is 
greateft  reafon  to  think  that  this  book  is  far  from  being 
iiuine,  or  coeval    with  Confucius :    for  the  Chinsfi  re< 
weredeftroyed  about  267  years  after  the  death  ofC^nfu 
and  we  may  juftly  believe  that  but  a  fmall  part  of  his 
torical  works  is  now  remaiping.  This  iingle  reoiar^  is  ei 
to  deftroy  the  authority  of  thoie  romantic  accounts  of  the 
emperors  of  China^  which  the  modern  Chtnefe  and  tbetr 
herents  would  impofe  on  us.      M.  de  VJunn  fliovid 
therefore  have  endeavoured  to  eftablifli  an  opinion  as  ii 
.    teftable,  which  he  muft  certainly  know  has   been  gi 
controverted,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  moft  learned  aixl 
did  iudges,  fully  confuted. 

The  Chintfe  monarchy,  great  as  it  is,  muft'of  confeqi 
be  fuppofed,  like  all  others,  to  have  bad  but  a  fmall 
ning;   efpeciaUy  as  their  more  authentic  accounts  date 
Synvbosu   infancy  only  about  two  or  three  hundred  years  after  the  ~ 
firapi§-     About  this  time,  it  b  probable,  feme  oi  Noah't  cbiUien, 
flid.  grand-children  having  penetrated  through  the  eaftem 

of  Jfia^  fettled  on  that  fertile  and  deliebtful  fpot,  which 
on  the  fouth-eaft  part  of  China.    Fobt^  the  :founder  of ' 
Chimfe  monarchy,  from  the  reiemblance  of  names  and 
circumftances,  has  been  fuppofed  by  feveral  learned  men, 
our  own  and  other  natioas>  to  have  been  the  £ime  with  A^^ 
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$nd  htat  tevegoQc  even  fo  far  as  to  fuppoAf  tbi9  patriarch 
to  faare  been  che  firft  -plaoter  of  Ckina^  Juft  after  cbe  flood ; 
(md  that  the  Jran^t  fnenttoned  by  Mojis^  on  which  the  ark 
lefted,  was  not  that  rkige  fo  called  in  Armenia^  but  ode  of 
thoTe  which  divide  India  from  China. 

The  Cbimfe \izyt  been  governed  fince  the  year  164.5  ^J  9^*"^^ 
Ttfr/tfr  princes.     Two  fafiions  in  C/^/W  having  engaged  thzJ^^^**^^  h 
whole  empire  in  a  civil  war,  the  weaker  called  in  the  cbam  ^^^     ^^'^ 
rf  Niuche^  a  little  Tartarian   kingdom,  to  their  affiftance.  ^^^®* 
71)i$  pripcp  bad  no  fopner  enabled  his  allies  to  crufh  their  ene- 
ylfaan  be  tooJt  an  pccafion  to  pick  a  quarrel  with   the 
that  Cfdled  him  in,  and  made  an  intire  conqued  of  the 
t7,  where  h^  fo  well  eOabliflied  himfelf,  that  his  poflerity 
itt  renaios  in  peaceable  pofleffion  of  the  throne.    As  he  was 
jveiy  lenfible  his  Tartars  were  much  inferior  to  the  Chheje  in 
JMober^  he  obliged  all  the  Chinefi  foldiers,  efpeciaily  thofe 
bad  lifted  amongft  his  troops,  to  cut  oHF  their  hair,  and 
ge  their  habits  to  the  Ti^rTtf^*  fafbion,  in  order  that  being 
ked  upon  as  Tartars^  they  might  over-awe  the  reft.  This 
extended  immediately  after  tothe  Cbinefe  in  general ;  and  Rad 
not  been  for  this  politic  proceeding,  the  Chinefi  would  foon 
been  fenfibic  of  tbpir  fuperiority,  and  put  an  end  to  (he 
artar  ufurpafioo.     Bi)t  what  contributed  ft  ill  more  to  the 
Uifhmeot  of  the  Tartars^  was  their  employing  the  Chinefi 
h  in  their  civil  and  military  affairs:  they  advanced  the  moll 
pular  of  the  grandees  to  be  viceroys  and  governors  of  pro-^ 
,  and  fo  made  them  acceiTory  to  fubduing  their  own 
otry ;  they  remitted  to  the  people  one  third  of  their  taxef« 
emed  them  by  their  own  laws»  and  delivered  them  from 
t  tyranny  the  great  men  ufed  to  exercife  over  them :   fo 
t,  except  in  the  matter  of  their  hair  and  habits,  the  Tar^ 
s  feem  rather  to  have  fubmitted  to  the  laws  of  the  Chinrfi^ 
an  to  have  impofed  any  upon  them  \  and  Tartary  may  now 
(aid  rather  to  be  fubje£l  to  China^  than  China  10  lartary : 
in  China  is  the  feat  of  the  empire ;    there  the  fupreme  courts 
juftice  are  held;  there,  all  the  wealth  of  the  united  king- 
ms  centers  ;   there  all  honours  and  degrees  are  conferred : 
bcace  China  may  be  faid  to  have  gained  a  vaft  addition  of 
igth  by  Tartary^  and  has  now  no  enemy  to  /ear.     Their 
igent  northern  neighbours  are  under  the  fame  fovereign, 
ho  keeps  them  fo  much  in  fubje£tion,  that  they  are  no  longer 
a  condition  to  difturb  China.     The  petty  Tartar  kings,  as 
are  called,  are  no  more  than  his  viceroys,  or  governors 
provinces ;  and  the  emperor  has  forts  and  garrifons  through 
ir  whole  country.     The  prefent  emperor  Canghi  is  the 
(on  of  Xunchiy  or  Tfiutt^  the  Tartarian  prince,  who  con- 
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quered  China,  now  upwards  of  100  years  ago.     At  his  acccf- 
fion  in  1722,  he  took  upon  him   the  name  of  Tong  Ching^ 
which  fignifics  Lading  Peace.     The  empire  ■X)f  China  is  he- 
reditary,, unlefs  the  reigning  emperor  malces  an   alteration  in 
the  facceffion,  which  he  cannot  do  without  the  concurrence 
of  his  great  council,  which  confifls  of  the  princes  of  the  blood, 
and  great  officers  of  fia'e. 
Govern-        Tl^E  emperor  of  China  is  as  defpotic  and  arbitrary  as  any 
ment^  no-  oriental  prince  ;  for  he  has   an  abfolute  power  over  the  lives 
lit'ify,        and  fortunes  of  all  his  fubje<9s,  the  princes  ©f  the  blood  not 
fircej,  re-  excepted.     His  will  is  a  law,  and  his  commands  admit  of 
'^''^''      no  delay  or  negled  under  fevere  penaltie?.  vNotwithftandiitg, 
his  government  is  one  of  the  moft  regular  in  the  world,  and 
the  tribunals  and  magiftracy  are  eftablifticd  in  the  moft  tx^St 
and  uniform  manner  that  can  be  contrived  for  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  jufticc,  and  the  due  performance  of  all  the  offices  of 
a  well  regulated  government.     For  the  better  managing  the 
great  affairs  of  his  vaft  empire,  he  isafBfted  by  two  fovercign 
cquncils,  which  fit  at  Pekin^  the  capital;    the  one  ftited  ex- 
traordinary, and  compofed  of  princes  of  the  blood  only,  and 
the  other  ordinary,   which,  befides  thofe  princes,  confifts  of 
feveral  mandarins,  and  other  minifters  of  ftate,  called  Colaos. 
Six  other  fuperior  tribunals  are   held   in  the  fame  city  for 
civil  and  military  affairs;  to  each  belongs  a  different  employ 
or  infpe(Sion,  and  their  authority  extends  over  all  the  empire, 
Xvery  mandarin  or  governor  is  obliged  to  tranfmit  to  court 
an  account  of  his  adminrftration  annually,  and  is  fevereiy  pu- 
niOied  if  he  endeavours  to  palliate  any  mifcarriages;  but  as 
corruption  prevails  to  a  great  degree  in  ChinOy  he  that  can 
bribe  higheft.  is  morally  fure  of  gaining  his   point.     Except 
the  princes  of  the  blood  and  tributary  kings,  there  is  at  prc- 
fent  no  hereditary  nobility  among  the  Chinefe,  or  any  diftinc- 
tion  but  what  their  places  and  offices,  or  fuperior  wealth  or 
learning  create.    The  forces  of  the  empire  are  faid  to  amount 
to  five  millions,  which  are  a  kind  of  militia  called  out  only 
as  the  exigencies  of  the  ftate  require.     They  have  no  naval 
force,  though  they  have  a  fea-coaft  of  feveral  thoufand  miles; 
and  their  (kill  in  navigation  is  trifling,  if  compared  to  that  of 
the  Europeans.     The  revenues  of  the  empire  are  faid   to  a- 
mount  to  upwards  of  twenty  millions  {{oxWug  per  annum. 
Religion         The  religion  of  the  Chinefe  is  grofs  idolatry,  or  rather, 
andlearn'^ty  are  faid  to  worftiip.one  fupremeGod,  and  feveral  inferior 
ing*  deities,  who  appear  to  have  been  mch  eminent  in  their  fe- 

veral ages,  particularly  the  inventors  of  arts  and  fcienccs. 
They  alfo  worfhip  things  inanimate,  as  mountains,  woods, 
and  rivers,  but  never  facrifice  to  vice,  as  is  cuftomary  with 

other 
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otiicr  P;igan9.     There  are  three  fcfts  in   China  at  this  day ; 
firft,  the  followers  of  Li-LaokuTiy  who  lived,  they  fay,  above 
j;oo  years  before  Chrift.     He  taught  that  God  was  corporeal^ 
and  had  many  fubordinare  deities  under  his  government.    His 
difciples  ftudy  magic,  and  pretend  to  malce  that  drink  which 
wUl  give  men  immortality.     The  fecond  is  the  kdi  of  th« 
learned,  or  difciples  of  the  fo  much  celebrated  Cor^ftuius^  who 
left  many  admirable  precepts  of  morality,  and  inltruded  the 
people  in  phHofophy.     H^  fpeaks  of  God  as  a  mofi  pure  and 
perfed  principle,  and  the  fountain  and  eilence  of  all  beings^ 
Though  we  are  told  he  prohibited  idolatry,  he  has  temples 
and  images  ere<9ed  to  him,  and  is  worfhipped  with  the  pio- 
foondeft  adoration,  »  appears  from  the  pope's  decree  againft 
the  Jefuics  for  allowing  their  converts   to  mingle  this  idola- 
trous worfhip  with    that  of  Chriftianity.      The  third   feft^ 
which   is  of  the  worlhippers  of  the  idol  Fo^  or  Fohiy  the 
/oundet  of  the  Chlmfe  nation,  is  much  more  numerous  than 
cither  of  the  former.     They  ftile  him   the  only  Saviour  of 
the  world.     His  prieils  teach  feveral  moral  precepts,   and  a 
ilate  of  rewards  and   punishments  after  this  life.     The  pu« 
fi'fiiments  confift  chiefly  in  animating  fome  vermin  or  beafi: 
of  burden  after  life ;  whence,  it'feems,   the  dodrine  of  the 
tran emigration  of  fouls  has  been  long  known  to  them.     The 
Cbineli   have  befides  an  image  of  immortality,  which   they 
wormip  in  the  form  of  a  monftrous  fat   man,  futing  crofs- 
legged,   with  a  huge   prominent  belly.     There  is  another 
called  the  idol  of  pleafure,  about  twenty  feet  high ;  and  be- 
tween thefe,  in  their  temples,  is  another  large  image  thirty 
feci   high«    gilded  over  with   a   crown  upon  his   head,  and 
richly  drefled:  this  they  call  the  great  Kang,  to  whom  they 
pay  adoration.     The  emperoV  being  of  Tartar  delcent,  fol- 
lows the  idolatry  of  this  nation,  which  does  not  djfFcr  much 
from  that  of  the  Chinefe^  except  that  they  worfhip  a  living 
man,  whom  they  ftile   the  Great  Lama.      They  give  him 
the  name  of  Eternal  Father,  and  all  the  eaftern  Tartars  have 
the  greateft  veneration  for  him.     He  is  0)ewn  in  a  dark  place 
in  his  palace,  illuminated  with  lamps.      That  he   may  be 
•thought  immortal,  his  priefts  chufe  one  out  of  their  number 
as  like   htm   as  pofiible,  who  fucceeds  Him    when    he   dies. 
None  of  his  votaries  doubt  o^  his  livinyj  for  ever.     His  urine 
and  excrements   are  held    as  facred,  and  are  didributed  svi 
prefents  to  the  Tartar  princes,  who  mix  them  up  as   fome- 
thing  very  delicious  in  the  fauces  of  their  food.     The  Chri- 
ilian  religion  made  a  great  progrefs  in  Chi7ta  about  100  years 
ago.     The  Jefuits  relate  they  had  200  churches  and  chnpcls 
(here;  i>u.t  falling  out  with  the  o^her  miffionarles,  and  en* 
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deavouring  to  ruin  each  other»  they  were  all  in  general  ba« 
liiihed  the  kiogdotn  by  the  prefent  monarch,  and  their  pro^' 
felyces  were  compelled  by  him  to  renounce  Chriftianity.   We 
are  told,  that  Chriftianity  was  fir  ft  planted  in  China^  and  the 
JndisSf  either  by  the  apoftle  Sr.  Thomasy  or  by  fome  of  his 
difciples.     The  Chinefe  records  feem  to  intimate  that  a  man 
came  there  about  that  time,  who  preached  a  heavenly  doc- 
trine, and  confirmed  it  by  miracles.  In  ari  ancient  Chaldee  bre- 
viary of  the  church  of  Malabar^  the  converfion  of  the  Chinefe 
is  attributed  to  that  apodle     There  is  alfo  an  ancient  marble 
pillar  railed  in  the  province  o\  Xen-fi^  in  memory  of  a  man  that 
brought  Chriftianity  thither  in  the  year  636,     However,  the 
miflionaries  of  the  church  of  Rsmey  did  not^find,  as  we  learn, 
the  leaft  veftige  of  Chriftianity  remaining  in  China  when  they 
came  .there.      As  to  the  learning  of  the  Chinefe^   it  feems 
wholly  confined  to  the  ftudy  of  their  own  language.     Their 
characters  are  a  fort  of  liiort  hand«     Every  charadier  flgnifies 
{I  word  or  fentence.     They  have  not  tP  this  ^^  the  ufe  of 
letter]!.     There  are  upwards  of  20>000  of  thefe  characters, 
and  their  moft  learned  men  are  fcarce  mafters  of  all  of  them, 
Thofe  in  coipmon  ufe  do  not  exceed  three  thoufand,  which 
aie  underftood  in  every  part  of  the  empire.    7'hey  write  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  page.     This  vaft  number  of 
charaders  is  reducible  to  a  pure  and  fimple  alphabet,  like  any 
other  language  ;    for  a  Chinefe  character  is  no  more  than  a 
word  written  with  its  proper  confonants  and  vowels;  not  in- 
deed at  length,  as  we  do»  but  intermingled  one  with  another, 
by  fome  peculiar  method  known  only  to  them,  or  perhaps 
only  to  the  learned  among  them,  and  concealed  from  the 
vulgar,   and  more  efpecially  from  ftrangers.    It  would  Se 
no  diificult  matter  to  imitate  the  Chinefe  method  of  writing, 
in  ours,   or  any  other    European  language,  by  joining  aod 
intermingling  the  vowels  and  confonants  of  each  word  in  the 
fame  or  (uch  like  order  as  they  do  theirs;  that  is,  by  making 
the  firft  letter  the  chief  and  largeft  character,   and  placing 
the  reft  regularly  round  it,  either  jointly  or.  feparately.    In 
all  other  refpeSls  the  Chinefe  are  nothing  near  fo  learned  as 
cried  up.     They  were  almoft  as  bad  aftronomers,  geogra* 
phers,  and  muficians,  as  any  of  their  barbarous  neighbours, 
before  the  miiSonaries  came  amongft  them ;  and   whatever 
proficiency  they  have  fince  made  in  logic,  natural  philofophy, 
geometry,  anatomy,  or  any  art  or.fcience,  was  intirely  owing 
to  the  indruSions  they  received  from  the  fame  miifionaries. 
They  are  ftill  fo  fond  of  their  old  aftrology,  that  they  mark 
the  lucky  and  urJucky  days  in  their  almanacs ;   and  indeed, 

ibey  are  fuch  fopeiftitious  obfervers  of  times^  and  rely  fo 
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much  on  the  predi^ions  of  rbeir  aftixdogers  and  fortune* 
tellers,  that  they  govern  moft  of  their  anions  hy  the  direc- 
tion of  fuch  people,  and  will  not  undertake  a  journey  or 
any  buiinefs  of  moment  without  confulting  them. 

TkE  Chinefi  are  generally  of  a  moderate  ftature»  broad  Ferfins^ 
faces,  black  hair,   fmall  black   eyes,  Ihon  nofea,  and  thin  biihiu^ . 
beards.     Their  complexions  incline  to  tawny  near  the  tropic;  cu/fginf, 
but  in  the  north  they  are  as  fair  as  other  people  under  ih^  cSara^er, 
Uwe  parallel.     The  women  are  remarkable  for  their  little  ^^*''<Uf&c« 
feet,  being  efteemed  their  gieateft  beauty.    In  order  to  keep  ^/  (^^ 
them  little,  they  are  bound  up  from  their  infancy  fo  tight,  ^**\*  ^^• 
that  they  cannot  grow  to  the  common  fiae :   the  foot  of  a 
full  grown  wonun  is  not  much  bigger  than  a  cbild'a  of  fouc 
years  old.    The  men  wear  a  bell-(haped  cap  on  their  beads, 
which  does  not  cover  their  ears ;   they  alfo  wear  a  veft  and 
iaih,  and  over  the  veft  a  loofe  coat  or  gown,  and  a  kind  of 
£ik  boots  quilted  with  cotton.     When  they  are  at  home 
among  their  friends,  they  throw  oft*  every  thii^  but  a  pair  of 
drawers,  and  appear  as  naked  as  the  common  people  about 
the  ftreets ;  but  this  muft  be  underftood  of  the  fouthern  pro- 
vinces.    The  women  drefi  with  their  hair  down,  and  keep 
nothing  on  their  head,  in  the  fouth.     They  generally  weac  . 
a  iilk  veft,  red,  blue,  or  green,  and  over  it  a  loofe  gown^ 
with  white  fleeves,  and  embroidered  filk  (hoes,  but  by  reafoii 
of  the  fmaDiKfs  of  their  feet,  hobble  prodigioufly  when  .they 
walk.     In  moft  other  countries  mutual  confent  conftitutes  the 
validity  of  marriage ;  but  there  is  no  fuch  thing  in  China.  The 
parties  never  fee  each  other  till  the  bargain  is  concluded  by 
the  parents,  which  ufuaily  happens  when  they  are  perfe^ 
children  -,  nor  is  the  woman's  confent  ever  demanded  after- 
wards.     Great  pomp  is  ufed  in  the  marriage- ceremonies. 
The  bride  brings  no  dowry,  but  19  rather  purchafed  by  the 
fpoufe,  who,  beiides  the  price  be  pays  for  her,  commooly 
fpends  very  confiderably  on  the  nuptial  feaft,  and  makes  a 
very  fplendid  and  coftly  cavalcade  in   bringing  her  home* 
This  is  the  conftant  cuftom  of  the  rich ;    but  the  poorer 
fiirt,  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  money  for  a  wife,  go  to  fome 
of  their  foundling  hofpicals,  and  beg  for  one,  which  is  feldom 
denied ;  and  this  both  faves  charges,  and  makes  the  wife 
commonly  more  fubmidive  to  her  huft)and.     In  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  perfonstbat  die,  there  is  fcarce  any  country 
where  grief  is  manifefted  to  fo  grc^t  a  degree,  efpecially  for 
a  near  relation,  or  where  mourning  is  fo  deep  or  continued 
folong.     Every  Chifiefe  keeps  in  his  houfe  a  table,  whereon 
are  written  the  names  of  bis  father,  grandfather,  and  great 
grandfather,  before  which  they  frequently  burn  incenfe,  and 
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flrate  themrelyes ;  and  when  the  father  of  a  family  dies,  the 
great-grandfather  is  taken  away,  and  the  deceafed  added  to 
make  up  the  number.  No  perfons  are  ever  buried  within 
the  walls  of  a  town  or  city,  ndr  is  a  dead  corps  ever  fufiered 
Ito  be  brought  into  them*  if  the  perfon  dies  in  the  country. 
Mountains  and  folitary  places  are  generally  chofen  by  the 
great  men  to  build  their  fepulchres  in ;  and  fome  of  them  are 
laid  to  be  little  inferior  to  palaces.  If  the  fepulchre  is  ereded 
in  a  plain  they  raife  a  vaft  heap  of  earth  over  it,  which  they 
carry  almoft  to  the  height  of  a  mountain. 

The  Chinefe  are  exceeding  fond  of  (hows  and  magnifi-p 

cence,  an  inftance  of  which  we  (hall  here  give  in^an  account 

pf  a  feftival  not  long  fince  folemnized  in  their  country.     Ic 

has  been  an  ancient  cuftom  among  theVn  to  celebrate  the 

fixtieth  year  of  the  emperor's  mother  with  moft  amazing 

pomp,     'fhe  laft  three  months  of  the  year  1751,  were  taken 

up  in  making  preparations  for  this  approaching  grand    fefti- 

val.     All  the  painters,  fculptors,  architeds,  muficians,  and 

carpenters  of  Pekin  and  the  neighbouring  provinces,  were 

^employed,  each  in  executing  fome  mafter^piece  of  his  refpec- 

tive  art.     The  main  obje£l  was  to  charm  the  eyes  and  ears 

lDf  the  moft  delicate  and  voluptuous  court  in  the  univerfe.  The 

whole  diftance  from'  one  of  the  emperor's  houfes  of  pleafure, 

to  his  palace  in  the  center  of  the  Tartar  city  in  Pekiriy  being 

about  twelve  Englijh  miles,  was  to  be  decorated  in  the  moft 

.  fuperb  manner ;  and  as  thf  proceffion  would  be,  in  gr^at  part, 

along  the  river,  it  was  forefeen, '  that  the  bark^  con(b'u£ted 

%o  carry  the  emperor,  the  emprefs-mother,  and  the  whole 

fcourt,  were  likely  to  be  of  very  little  ufe,  on  account  of  the 

ice,  the  time  of  the  ceremony  falling  out  in  the  moft  rigorous 

ieafon  of  the  year.     However,  certain  mandarins  undertook 

the  removal  of  thefe  obftacles,  by  employing,  night  and  day, 

for  more  than  three  weeks  together,  fome  thoufands  of  hands 

in  continually  beating  the  furface  of  the  water  to  prevent  its 

freezing,  and  a  like  number  in  breaking  the  ice  already  formed: 

(Hit,  in  fpite  of  all  thefe  precautions,  the  cold  prevailed,  the 

ivhole  rivpr  was  fet  faft,  and  the  projed  abandoned.      The 

principal  diredor  of  this  fruitlefs  enterprize.was  mulded  twq 

^'ears   falary,  and  obliged  to  furniCh  fledges  inftead  of  the 

barks.     Both  fides  of  the  river  were  covered  with  edifices  of 

fiivers  forms,  which  gave  a  flriking  pleafure  to  the  beholders. 

On  fuch  parts  of  the  river  as  were  wider  than  the  reft,  wooden 

|ioufes  were  ere£ted  ijpon  piles,  and  difpofed  in  groups,  to 

which  bridges  condu£ied ;    the  whole  gilded,   painted,  and 

pfioft  fuperbly  ornamented.     In  fome  were  choirs  of  mufici- 

{fps;  in  9thers.  companies  of  (:oqim^dian9|  and  in  others, 
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mignificent  thrones,  with  all  varieties  of  refrefhments  for  the , 
emperor  and  his  mother,  if  they  (hould  be  pleaHpd   to  ftop 
there.     In  the  city.  From  the  gate  of  entry  quite  on  to  the 
palace^  were  grand  buildings,  periftyles,  pavilions,  cojonadcs, 
galleries,  and  amphitheatres,  with  numberleis  rich  trophies. 
Faditious  jewels  fparkled  in  all  parts,  and  the  gaudy  objeds 
were  refle^ed  and  multiplied  by  an  infinite  number  of  little 
mtrrours  of  poliflied  metal.     Thefe  glittering  edifices  were 
here  and  there  interrupted  by  artificial  mountains  and  vallies, 
cattle,  trees,  and  fountains ;   in  other  places,   with   gardens 
ftocked  with  fruits  and  flowers  of  every  feafon  of  the  year, 
whicb^  though    artificial,  could  hardly  be  diftinguifhed  front 
natural,  fo  exquifite  was  the  illufion.     In  feme  phces  rocks 
arofc,  and  children  cloathed  in  (kins,   played  the   part  of 
monkiesand  other  animals,  (kipping  from  clifFto  cliff.  Some 
weeks  before  the  ceremony,  the  Itreets  were  divided  into  three 
parts,  of  which,  the  middle  was  deilincd  for  thofe  who  rode 
on  horfeback,  or  in  carriages ;    one  of  the  fides  for  perfons 
advancing  forwards,  and  the  other  for  thofe  who  were  re- 
turning.    A  number  of  Toldiers,  armed  only  with  ftaves,  pre- 
vented all  diforder  and  confufion ;  and  as  women  never  in- 
termix with  men  in  the  ilreets,  .the  emppror  appointed  cer<- 
tain  days  for  them  alone.     The  prefents  made  on  this  oc- 
cafion  in  a  great  meafure  equalled  the  magnificence  of  the 
fpedacle.     The  Europeans  diftinguiflied  themfelves  by  a  moft 
ingeniouOy  contrived  piece  of  machinery,  with  which  the  em* 
peror  was  fo  highly  delighted^  that  he  caufed  it  tobedepofitedia 
his  palace,  and  frequently  amufed  himfelf  in  vifiting  it.  The  ex* 
pence  of  this  pompous  entertainment  exceeded  300  millions 
of  roupees,  and  it  was  graced  with  the  prefence  of  the  two 
imperial  perfonag;:s  on  the  6th  of  *January^  1752. 

The  Chinefs  are  undoubtedly  a  very  ingenious  and  in- 
duftrious  people,  as  appears  by  all  their  fine  manufadures  daily 
brought  into  Europe  \    fuch  as  their  wrought  filks,  cabinets, 
and  other  j  a  pane  ry,  their  rurious  pofcelane  ;    though  in  this 
they  are  excelled  by  the  Japanefe^  and  are  (till    likely  to  be 
more  fo  by  the  Saxons  and   Germans ^    where  a  manufadure  * 
has  not  long  fince  been  fet.up,    which  exceeds  them  both, 
efpecially  in  che  beauty  of  the  painting.     The  admirable  cut* 
tivacion  of  their  land,  their  great  and  many  canals,  and  va- 
riety of  magnificent  (Irudtures,    are   further   teftimonies    of 
their  genius  and  induftry  :  to  which  we  may  add,  what  fecms 
now  generally  agreed  on  all. hands,  thar  they  have  had  the 
ufe  or  the  mariners  compafs,  of  gun-powder,  and  the  art  of 
printirig  for  many  centuries;  infomuch  that  fome  are  of  opi- 
pion,  that  they  were  all  three  brought  from  thence  to  Europe^ 

either 
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cither  by  Paul  the  Vemtiany  or  by  fooic  other  channeL  toA 
indeed,  with  rcfpedt  to  the  laft,  whoever  confidert  that  the 
firft  efiay  of  Fmtjius^  who  invented,  or  rather  improved  that 
art,  was  done  upon  wooden  blocks,  in  the  fame  way  at  has 
been  done  in  China  from  time  immemorial,  will  be  apt  to 
own,  that  theirs  gave  the  firft  notions  to  £ur^ans^  though 
they  have  fince  fo  iniinitiely  furpafled  them.  They  are  likewib 
snafteis  of  feveral  arts  and  feiences,  though  not  to  the  per- 
fe&ion  we  are ;  but  they  value  tbemfeives  extravagancy,  wni 
defpife  others  highly,  which  is  a  great  Uemilb  to  their  cba« 
rafiers.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  they  are  of  a  moft  infi* 
'  nuating  address,  #nd  will  not  decline  the  moft  basardous  cd- 
terprizes  where  there  is  a  profped  of  gain.  The  men  of 
figure  are  perpetually  engaged  in  purfuits  of  places  and  pre* 
ferments,  which  they  procure  by  bribes,  or  prefetrts,  as-  tbey 
are  called.  Their  laws  oblige  them  to  certain  rulei  of  civi* 
)ity  in  their  words  and  actions;  but  they  are  naturally  a 
fawning,  cringing  generation,  and  the  greateft  hypocrites  oa 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Trade  and  commerce,  or  rather  chest- 
ing and  over- reaching,  feems  to  be  the  natural  bent  and  ge-> 
*  nius  of  this  people  :  gain  is  their  god,  they  prefer  it  to  every 

thing.  A  firanger  is  in  great  danger  of  being  cheated  if  he 
trufts  to  his  own  judgment;  and  if  be  employs  a  Cbim^ 
broker,  it  is  well  it  he  does  not  join  with  the  mercbant  to 
impofe  on  the  ftranger. 
Sfateefiie  '^"^  Chinefe^  from  the  remoteft  antiquity,  exported  the 
Chineie  growth  and  commodities  of  their  country,  chiefly  raw  filk, 
$r0di,  wherein  it  abounds^  all  over  the  eaft.  It  is  from  thence  they 
were,  by  the  Greeh  and  Rsmans^  called  Sins.  Under  the 
reigns  of  feme  former  emperors,  China  was,  as  yapan  now.itf 
(but  up^  and  kept  from  all  commerce  with  foreign  natioBS* 
and  the  inhabitants  ftriiSlly  forbid,  under  fevere  penalties}  to 
export  the  growth  of  the  country,  or  to  have  any  commani- 
^nication  with  their  neighbours.  Things  ftood  thus,  wheo 
the  late  Tartarian  conqueror,  thinking  it  would  very  much 
conduce  to  the  honour  of  his  ful:ge£h,  and  the  advantage  of 
his  dominions,  for  the  future  to  permit  a  free  and  ufldifturbcd 
commerce,  refolved  to  fufler  his  fubjeds  to  trade  abroad,  and 
to  ^ive  free  accefs  to  his  dominions.  The  Eur9peans  purcbaiil 
the  merchandize  of  China  with  bullion,  or  foreign  coiOf 
which  is  taken  by  weight,  the  Chinefe  pound,  coiuaming  fix* 
teen  ounces. 

As  there  is  a  great  affinity  between  the  religion,  cuflooi^t 
books,  learned  languages,  arts  and  fcieiKes  of  the  Chinefe 
and  their  neighbours  ihc  Japansji^  and  as  the  Jopanefi  iflands 

maltf 
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make  an  entire  and  confiderable  empire,  we  may,  with  fome 
piopriety,  defer ibe  thein  here, 

Th£  great  and  opulent  country  of  yapatty  which  has  the  Japan  de^ 
title  of  empire  juftly  oiven  it,  as  being  divided  into  mznj/^^^* 
diftin£l  dominions,  ftifed  kingdoms,  under  one  monarch  or 
emperor  of  the  whole,  is  fituate  on  the  moft  eafterti,  an^ 
mdl  remote  part  of  y//ia  from  us,  in  all  our  hemifphere, 
and,  confequently,  the  place  where  the  rifihg  fun  is  Arft  feeo  ; 
^Sid  being  above  130  degrees  from  us,  they  have  their  morn^ 
ing,  noon,  and  other  times  of  the  day,  at  leaft  eight  hours 
More  us.     The  Etaropeans  call  it  Japan^  but  the  inhabitants  Names»' 
Kifhrn^  from  the  greateft  ifland  belongmg  tp  it,  and  the  £%/'- 
neft  SiphoHy    probably,   on  account  of  its  eaftern  fituatton ; 
thcfe  names  (ignifying  in  both  languages,  the  bafis  or  foun- 
dation of  the  fun.     Though  it  has  but  one  general  name,  it  Confifit  %f 
muftnot  therefore  be  imagined  to  be  one  continued  tract  oift'ver^ 
land,  or  one  (ingle  ifland  \  for  it  confifts  of  feveral  large  ones,  ijlmub^ 
befides  a  number  of  fmall.     Niphon  is   by  much  the  moft 
confiderable  of  the  reft,  reaching  from  fouth-wcft  to  north- 
eaft,  about  900  miles,  and  in  breadth,  in  ibme  parts  near 
360  miles.     The  whole  empire,  exclufive  of  the  fmall  iilanda 
tnat  lie  fcattered  at  a  diftance,  confifts  of  three  principal  ones, 
KtphoUy  Xima^  and  XiCcco ;  they  extend  Amoft  eleven  de- 
grees, that  is,  from  lat.  30.  to  almoft  41 ;  and  from  eaft  to 
Weft,  almoft  17.  that  is,  from  130.  to  147.  of  eaft  longi* 
tude. 

Almost  all  the  coafts  of  this  extenfive  empire  are  fur-  ^^  j^ 
rounded  with  fuch  high  and  craggy  mountains,  and  fuch  flial-  coafiMm 
low  and  boifterous  feas,  that  failing  about  them  is  extremely 
hazardous  \  and  the  creeks  and  bays  are  choaked  up  wiih 
fuch  rocks,  (helves,  and   fands,    that  it   looks  as  if  Pro- 
dence  had  defigned  it  to  be  a  kind  of  little  world  by  ttfelf ; 
and  (his  may  beft  account,  -perhaps,  for  the  firft  peopling  of 
thofe  iflinds.     The  Chinefe  do  indeed"  pretend,  that  they  were  Ho-w  //#• 
firft  peopled  by  themselves ;  but  it  is  more   probable,  X.\\c\v pUd» 
original  inhabitants  were  a  mixture  of  diff<rrent  nations^  dri-f 
ven  thither  by  thofe  tempcftuous  feas,  and  at  different  times; 
and  this  appears  from  the  great  ditference  obfervable  betweea 
the  prefciit  inhabitant?,    in  regard  to  features,  complexions^ 
fhapc?,    h'bit^,    <uf}oms,    genius  and  languages;   notwiih- 
flanding  ihcir  having  been  fo  long  united  one  under  monarch. 
Whatever  affiniry  there  may  be  between   the  Chlncfe  and  y^-  Chara&fi^ 
fonefe^  one  thing,  however,  is  certain,  that  in  the  charader  £/'/^^j4« 
tney  bear  with  other  nations,  they  appear  in  a  quite  oppofite  paacle. 
light.     Whilft  the  Chimfe  are  looked  upon  as  crafiy,  cunning, 
covetous,  and  knavrfli,  the  Japanrfe  are   admired  for  their 
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ftri^l  honefty,  fidelity,  and  generofity :  they  are  generally 
wife,  acute,  and  ingenious,  furpafling  all  Orientals,  and 
even  Europians  in  docility.  They  enjoy  themfelves  as  much 
in  innocent  pleafures  as  any  other  nation,  but  ean  at  any 
time  forego  them  for  better  employntent,  and  are  'content 
when  their  circumfiances  do  not  eafxiy  admit  of  them.  Nei- 
ther are  they  covetous  after  much  wealth,  being  fatisfied  with 
a  competency,  as  the  beft  prefervative  againft  lying  and  co- 
zening, againft  envy  or  detraction.  In  converfation,  they 
obferve  a  great  decorum,  and  avoid  all  loofe,  light,  and  vain 
fpeeches,  aScdting  a  kind  of  laconic  fiyle,  and  an  averfion 
to  railing  and  defamation.  In  diet,  they  are  abftemious ;  io 
drefs  and  furniture,  clean  and  decent.  Drunken nefs  and 
gluttony  are  fcarce  known  amongft  them,  any  more  than 
cheating  and  diflionefty  \  yet,  with  thefe  virtues,  which  many 
of  them  pofiefs  in  an  eminent  degree,  they  are  frequently 
cruel  and  revengeful,  and  carry  their  refentment  to  excefs; 
and  in  great  misfortunes,  as  injuries,  difgrace,  affronts  from 
their  fuperiors,  or  other  fuch  mortifications,  they  moft  com- 
monly make  away  with  themfelves.  Their  women  are  more 
particularly  guilty  of  this  crime  of  fuicide,  efpecially,  when- 
ever their  cha&iiy,  conjugal  fidelity,  or  even.  modeAy,  are 
called  in  queftion. 

Climate.  Th£  fituation  of  Japan  is  fuch,  as  to  poflefi  the  fifth  and 
fixth  climates,  fo  that  the  longeft  day  is  between  fourteen 
and  fifteen  hours  ;  and  their  heat  might  be  expe£led  to  ex- 
ceed ours  by  many  degrees,  though  we  are  told,  that  their 
winters  are  exceffive  cold,  by  the  vail  quantities  of  fnow  that 
ufually  fall  there,  and  the  great  rains  and  bleak  winds,  to 
which  thofe  Iflands,  which  lie  very  high,  are  confiantly  ex- 

£0//  ^nd    pofed.     The  Duuh  in  general  afiure  us,  that  the  land  is  fer- 

produce.  tile,  well  cultivated  and  peopled,  and  that,  befides  corn,  rice, 
and  other  grain,  it  produces  a  great  variety  of  fruits,  and 
breeds  vaft  numbers  of  cattle  ot  all  forts.  Some  parts  are 
incumbered  with  woods  and  forefls,  and  interfered  by  long 
ridges  of  mountains  of  a  confiderable  height  \  but  fome  of 
thel'e  mountains  are  enriched  with  mines  of  gold  and  filver 

"Mints^Uc.  in  lar^e  quantities,  and  extraordinary  fine,  wijh  copper  ex- 
quiiitely  fine,  tin,  lead,  iron,  befides  a  great  variety  of  other 
minerals  and  foQils  \  whilft  others  abound  with  feveral  forts 
of  marble,  and  other  curious  ftone  of  a  more  precious  na^ 
ture.  Some  of  thofe  mountains  alfo  may  be  juftly  intitled  to 
a  rank  among  the  natural  rarities  of  this  country  ;  one,  in 
the  great  ifland  of  Niphorty  is  of  fuch  prodigious  height,  as 
to  be  eafily  k^n  forty  leagues  off  at  fea,  though  its  diftance 
from  the  Qioie  is  above  eighteen*  Some  authors  think  it  ex- 
ceeds 
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tttAs  the  famed  peak  of  Teneriffe  \  but  it  may  be  rather  called 

a  clufter,  or  group  of  mountains,  among  which,  no  lefs  than 

eight  have  very  dreadful  volcanoes,  burning  with  incredible  V^amta. 

fury,  and  caufing  great  diforder  and  devaftations  round  about 

them,  not  unlike  chofe  of  Vefiwius,  But,  to  make  fome  amende,  ^ 

they  afibrd  great  variety  of  medicinal  waters  of  different  de« 

grees  of  heat ;  the  mofl  remarkable  of  them  is  that  mentioned 

b^  Varenius^  which  is  faid  to  be  as  hot  as  boiling  oil,  and  to 

fcorch  and  confume  every  thing  thrown  into  if^ 

Among  the  artificial  rarities  of  this  country,  we  (hall  only  Coloffia^ 
mention  the  famed  coloflus  of  the  city  oi  Meaco^  which  is  all  Meaco. 
bf  gilt  copper,  and  of  fuch  a  prodigious  fize,  that,  being 
feated  in  a  chair  eighty  feet  in  breadth,  and  feventy  in  height, 
no  le&  than  fifteen  men  can  fland  conveniently  on  its  head* 
Its  thumb  is  fourteen  inches  in  circumference,  and  the  reft 
proportionable  to  it.  This  is  one  of  the  principal  idols  or 
deities  of  thisifland.  But  the  Japanefe  are  fo  greatly  addicted 
to  this  kind  of  idolatrous  worfhip,  that  every  place  fwarms 
with  idols.  They  have  them  not  only  in  their  temples,  but 
in  their  othei'  public  and  private  buildings,  in  their  ftreets, 
market-places,  and  even  along  the  highways.  7^he  temple 
of  Meaco  in  particular  may  be  confidercd  a?  a  Japanefe  Pan- 
theon, containing  no  lefs  than  3333  idols  within  iis  walls. 

The  government  of  thefc  iflands,  is,  ;ind  has  been  for  a^^ 
long  time  naonarchical,  though  formerly,  it  feems  to  have 
been  fplit  into  a  great  number  of  petty  kingdoms,  which 
were  at  length  all  fwallowed  up  into  one.  The  imperial  dig- 
nity had  been  enjoyed  for  a  confidera^le  time,,  till  the  year 
1500,  in  a  conftant  fucceffion,  by  princes  under  the  title  of 
DairoSy  z  name,  it  is  fuppofed,  derived  from  Datro^  the  head 
of  that  family.  Soon  after  that  ill-fated  epoch,  fuch  a  dread« 
ful  civil  war  was  railed,  and  lafted  fo  many  years,  that  the 
empire  was  quite  ruined.  During  this  horrid  confufion,  in 
which  all  the  petty  kings  and  princes  were  committing  the 
greateft  devaflations  againft  one  another,  a  common  foldier, 
by  name  Taychyy  and  a  perfon  of  obfcure  birth,  but  of  an 
enterpridng  genius,  found  means  to  raife  himfelf  to  the  higheft 
power.  He  began  at  firft  with  fifty  foldiers,  equally  intre- 
pid and  daring^  but  was  feconded  by  fuch  an  uncommon 
(hare  of  fortune,  that  their  numbers  quickly  increafing  to  a 
great  army,  he  carried  on  his  conquefts  with  incredible  iiic- 
ccfs  and  celerity.  In  little  more  than  three  years  time,  hcj^,x«i* 
fubdued  allthe  contending  parties,  took  their  cities  and  caf-/i««, 
tics,  and  raifed  himfelf  to  the  imperial  dignity.  The  Dairo^ 
not  being  in  a  condition  to  obilrudf ,  or  put  a  (lop  to  his  pro- 
grcfs,  was  forced  to  fubmit  to  his  terms  ^  and  mighty  per- 
haps. 
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Extent  and  pean.    Ihdia^  succording  to  the   lateft  obfervatioin,  extendi 

bounda*      from  the  83d  degree  of  longitude  to  the  130th  ;  and  from 

tUs.  tj^e  Equator  to  the  23d  degree  of  north  latitude.   Froih  CkAxid 

to  Perjia^  which  bound  thefe  countries  on  the  eaft  and  weft, 

are  reckoned  about  500  leagues ;  and  there  are  almoft  as 

many  from  the  extremity  of  the  peninfula  beyond  the  Gangis 

to  Tartaryy  which  bounds  India  on  the  north  fide. 

jfir  and         The  air  cannot  bo  the  fame  throughout  this  vaft  extent 

&oiL  of  country,  but  in  general,  it  is  good  and  healthy.    The 

/    rains,  which  fall  continually  from  the  beginning  of  ftau  till 

the  end  of  Auguji^  ferve  to  refreOi  it^  efpecially  in  the  two 

peninfulas,  which  are  almoft  intirely  within  the  tofrid  ^ne. 

They  render  the  earth  fruitful,  which  furniflies  in  abundaooe 

all  the  neceiTaries  of  life,  except  towards  the  north,  where  it 

does  not  anfwer  equs^lly  the  cares  of  thofe  who  cultivate  it. 

From  hence  arifes  that  almoft  infinite  number  of  inhabitants 

in  Indiay  which  comppfe,  even  at  thb  day,  fifty-two  kingdoms 

and  different  principalities,  whereof,  it  is  true,  the  greateft 

part  depend  on  the  principal  fovereigns  of  the  country. 

Grand di'       This  country  ii  divided  into  two  principal  parts;  tte 

'vifion.        firft  called  India  within  the  Ganges^  Indojian,  or  the  empire  of 

the  Great  Mogul  \  and  the  fecond,  India  beyond  the  Gatig^^ 

or  its  further  peninfula,  governed  by  different  princes. 

Bggnda-         The  empire  of  the  Mogul  is  bounded  by  UJiic^Tartaff 

riesy  fitua*-'  sind  Tibet  on  the  north ;  by  another  part  of  TiheU  Adnan^ 

iion^  ex'    AvQ^  and  the  bay  of  Bengal^  on  the  eaft ;  by  the  Indian-Qutti 

tent^  and    on  the  fouth  ;'  and  by  the  fame  ocean  and  Perfia  on  the  weft. 

diwfionsof  It  is  fituate  between  between  66.  and  92.  of  eaft  longitude, 

the  Mogul  and  between  7  and  40  of  north  latitude,  and  ejictends  2000 

'•/^'■'*       miles  in  length,  and  1500  in  breadth.    The  fouth- eaft  coaft 

of  India^  fituate  on  the  bay  of  Bengal^   ufualfy  called  die 

coaft  of  Cormandely  contains  the  provinces  of  Madura^  Tan" 

jouTy  eaft- fide  of  Bifnagar,  or  Camate^  Gokonda^  and  Orixa* 

The  fouth-weft  coaft,  or  coaft  of   Malabar^  thofe  of  thfe 

weft-fide  of  Bifnagar^  or  Carnatty  Decan^  or  Vijiapoury  and 

Cambayay  or  Guzarat.     The  north-eaft  divifion  coniprehends 

the  provinces  of  Bengal^  on  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  and 

thofe  of  the    mountains  of   Naugracuty    diftinguiflied  intd 

Bengal- Proper^  and  Naugracut^  yefuaty  Patna,  Necbal^  Gofj 

and  Rotasl    The  north-weft  divifion  on  the  frontiers  of  Pi^' 

fta  and  the  river  Indm^  contains  the  provinces  of  Sorely  T^tj- 

felmerey    TatOy    Buckor^    MultaUy   Haicany  and  CabuL     Aiw 

the  middle  divifion,  thofe  of  Candifliy  Berary  Chitoty  Ratifoty 

NarvaryGualeofy  Ayroy  DeUty   Labor y  Hendowsy  CajftmtrU 

JengapGUTy  and  Afme^ 
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The  chain  of  mountains  which  run  through  this  penin- ExfraorJi^ 
tah  from  north  to  fouth,  are  the  caufe  of  an  extraordinary  nary  phi^ 
phenomenon  in  natural  hiftory.  The  countries  which  zx^nojmnon. 
feparated  by  thefe  mountains,  though  under  the  fame  latitude, 
have  their  feafpns  and  climate  inprely  different  frpm  each 
other ;  and  while  it  is*  winter  on  one  fide  of  the  hills,  it  is 
fummer  on  the  other.  On  thecoafl  of  Malabar^  a  fouth- 
weft  wind  begins  to  blo\^  from  the  fea  at  the  end  of  June^ 
with  continued  rain,  and  rages  againft  the  coaft  for  four 
months,  di^ring  which  time  the  weather  is  calm  and  ferene 
on  the  coaft  kA  Cormandel  %  and  towards  the  end  of  OSfoberj 
the  rainy  feafon,  or  change  of  the  monfoon,  begins  on  the 
Cormandel  COZ&  I  at  vvhich  time,  the  tempeftuous  winds  beat- 
ing continually  agalnft  a  coa{t,  in  which  there  are  no  good 
ports,  make  it  fo  dangerous  for  the  (hipping  to  remain  there 
to  the  three  enfuing  months,  that  it  is  fcarce  ever  attempted. 
This  is  the  caufe  of  the  periodical  return  of  our  (hips  to 
iombay,  where  there  is  a  ftcmt  harbour  and  convenient 
docks. 

This  great  extent  of  country,  has  teen  inh'aBitcd,  from  ^^^/^^,y^ 
the  earlieft  anticjuity,  by  a  people  who  have  now  little  or^india^ 
no  refemblance,  either  in  their  figures  or  manners,  with  ztiy  anJ  hy 
of  the  nations  which  are  contiguous  to  theni.     Its  firfl  in-  lubomflr/t 
habitants  were  probably  from  Perjia^  that  kingdom  being  an  inhabitUm 
inlet  to  it,  and  in  the  way  of  Mefopotamia^  where  it  Teems 
to  be  agreed  the  defendants  of  l^oab  firft  fettled   afrer  the 
dood  :  but,  whoever  were  the  firft  inhabitants^  the  Ethiopians 
next  poiTefled  the  fouthern  divifion  of  the  p^ninfula,  a$  ap- 
pears from  their  pofterity  fiill  remaining  there,  hot  a  whitej 
man,  or  any  other  complexion  but  blacks,  pofTefling  any  part 
of  that  country  ;  and  that  they  came  from  Ethiopia  is  evi- 
dent, not  only  frodi  their  complexion^  but  from  their  long 
hair  and  regular  features,  very  different  from  the  other  Afri- 
tan  blacks.     A  further  evidence  of  their  being  the  defcendantd 
of  the  Ethiopians^  is,  that  the  queen  of  Shebd^  or  tthiopia^ 
made  prefents  to  Solomon  of  the  (inert  fpices,  which  only  gro\^. 
in  In^Oy  and  were  brought  from  the  colonies  of  the  Ethio-^ 
plans  and  planted  here.     \t  may  be  faid,  perhaps,  that  the 
people  of  this  country  were  originally  bfack ;  but  this  is  far 
from  being  probable,  becaufe  none  of  the  natives  of  the  other 
psrts  of  In^q  are  black,  though  they  lie  much   nearer  the 
Eqaator.     The  Arabs  were  the  next  that  pofTefled  the  ma-  if^^okJltS 
titime  parts  of  this  country  \  for  almoft  all  the  coaft  was  fub-  ^^^  ^^^^ 
jf£l  to  drabian  or  AMamtnedan  princes,  when  the  Poriuguefe  quena* 
arrived  here  in  150O;  and  thefe  had  difpoiTelTed  the  Ethiopia 
ans^  and  driven  them  up  into  the  midland  country,  where 

Mod,  Hist,  Vol.  XLIlI.  P  they 
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they  dill  r^maiti.    India  was  afterwards,  aboot  the  year  140O9 
invaded  by  the  Mongul-Tart/xrs  under  Tamgrhne^  who  fixed 
his  third  fon  Miracha^  in  the  north  of  India  and  Ferfia ;  but 
the  fouthern  peninfula  oF  India  was  not  reduced  under  the 
obedience  of  the  Mogul  princes,  until  the  reign  of  Jureng- 
Aureng-    Zibe.     This  prince  depofed  and  confined  his  farther  Shah  Gt- 
zche  and   hafty  who  died  in  1666;  and  having  murdiered  his  three  bro- 
bisde/and  thcrs,  and  feme  of  their  children  to  acquire  the  throne,  he 
**''•  maintained  himfelf  in  it  near  fifty  years ;  but  whh  fe  ftrift 

an  attention  to  the  government  of  nis  empire,  ami  with  fo 
laudable  an  adminiftration,  that  tht  crimes  he  was  guilty  of 
to  pave  the  way  to  his  accedion,  if  thty  appeared  fuch  ia 
*    the  eyes  of  his  countrymen,  were  quite  obliterated,  and  he 
feemed  entitled  to  be  ranked  with  the  ableft  princes  who  bid 
reigned  in  any  age  or  country.     He  conquered  more  than 
half  the  provinces  of  Indoftan  in  perfon,  and  his  vicensys 
.    conquered  or  fubje^ted  almoft  all  the   reft,  the  fea-coaitsof 
Malabar  excepted.     The  revenues  of  the  empire  amounted, 
in  his  time,  to  thirty-eight  millions  of  pounds  fterling.    He 
was  near  an  hundred  when  he  died  in  1707.     He  never  eat 
any  flefli-mesft,  nor  tafted  flrong  drinlc.     But  all  his  abilities 
did  not  give  him  the  power  of  fecurin^g  his  cnown  to  one  of 
his  fons  in  preference  to  the  reft  ;  and  k  appears  by  his  Witt, 
that  he  forefaw  the  contefts  which  enfued  amongft  them  after 
his  death.      His  Tons,   A%efn  Shab^  and  Mahomed  Mauzm^ 
fought  at  the  head  of  armies  not  equalled  fmce  the  thne  of 
Tamerlane,     That  of  Mahomed  Mauzm  confifting  of  mote 
than  300,000  fighting-men,  of  which  150,000  were  cavahy, 
A%emy  who  feems  by  his  father's  will  to  have  been  the  fa- 
vourite, was  defeated  and  killed,  and  Mauzm  was  proclaimed 
emperor,  under  the  title  of  Badahrjhah^  after  which  be  at- 
tacked his  brother  Kaunbukjh^  who  was  taken  prisoner  and 
died  of  his  wounds.     Badahrftjab  died  after  reigning  about 
fix  years,  and  his  four  fons  difputed  in  like  manner  the  throne. 
By  that  dependance  to  the  great  men  of  the  kingdom,  to 
'whidh  their  conteft  for  the  crown  had  reduced  the  defcend- 
ants  of  Aurengzebey  the  emperors  defied,   though   defpotic 
with  the  multitude,  afcended  the  throne  in  bonds,  and  wcrt^ 
in  reality,  nothing  more  than  the  flaves  of  their  minifters. 
jfbdallah  khan,  and  HoJ/am-Jly  khan,   two  brothers,  were 
powerful  enough  to  make  four,  and  depofe  five  emperors  of 
Indojlan.     But  ftill  the  blood  of  Tamerlane  continued  to  be 
held  in  too  great  veneration  thr6ughout  the  empire,  to  per- 
mit any  others  but  his  defcendanrs  to  entertain  the  thoughts 
of  afcending  the  throne  with  impunity.     The  two  brothers, 
and  thofc  who  ftood  ncareft  to  the  throne,  in  virtae  of  rheir 
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offices  and  power,  were  therefore  contented  to  rule  the  em- 
pire as  they  pieafed,  by  (hewing  to  the  people  a  pompous  fo- 
vereign,  who,  in  reality,  was  to  command  nothing  but  the 
women  in  his  feraglio.     With  this  view,  they  at  laft  fixed 
their  choice  on  Mohamed  Shah^  Ton  of  one  of  the,  princes  who 
periflied  in  difputing  the  fucceffion  of  their  father  Behadr- 
Shah.    The  beginning  of  his  reign  was  not  without  a  ftroke 
of  authority  in  the  mode  of  eaftern  politics.     The  courtiers, 
to  pleafe  him,  affaffinaced  Hajfam-Aly  khan,  one  of  the  two 
brothers,  whofe  hands  had  been  imbrued  in  To  much  of  the 
blood  (^  his  family.     The  other  brother  immediately  ap- 
peared in  arms,  but  was  foon  taken  prifoner,  and  died  of  the 
wounds  he  had  received  in  a  battle,  which  he  fought  for  ano- 
ther emperor  of  his  own  nomination.     The  removal  of  two 
foch  dangerous  enemies  to  the  throne,  placed  Mahomed-Shah 
in  pofeffion  of  it  with   a  fecurity  unknown  to  his  predecef- 
fon,  fince  the  reign  of  Aurengzebe\  but  this  fecurity  ferved 
only  to  render  him  unworthy  of  \u     Indolent,  fenfuaj,  and 
irrefplute,  he  voluntarily  gave  to  favourites  as  great  a  degree 
of  power,  as  that  which   the  minifters   of  the  throne  had 
lately  poflefied',  in  defiance  of  the  will  of  their  fovereign. 
The  favourites  quarrelled  with  Nizam  al  Muluky  the  viceroy 
of  the  fouthern  provinces,  who  had  under  his  jurifdiftion 
very  near  a  fourth  part  of  the  empire,  and  who,  without  re- 
bellion, had  rendered  himfelf  almoft  independent  of  the  em- 
peror.    He  cenfured  openly  the  pufillanimous  administration,  J^jc/r^z^r- 
and  diilblute  manners  of  the  court,  fo  degenerate  from  that  dinary  re* 
of  Aurengsuhe^  under  whofe  eye  he  had  been  bred.     At  laft,  'volution^ 
pretending  there  could  be  no  remedy  to  fuch  defperate  evils,  ho'w 
but  a  total   revolution  of  the   empire,    he  advifed  Thamai^^^**ght 
l^uVi-Kbariy  who  had  ufurped  the  throne  of  Perjioy  to  come  ^^**^* 
and  take  pofTefHon  of  that  of  Indoflan ;  and  Thamas  Kouli-- 
Khan  followed  his  advice.     An  army  fa  mi  (bed  by  its  Own 
numbers,  commanded  by  chiefs,  unanimous  in  nothing  but 
their  unwillingnefs  to  nght,  and  thefe  by  an  emperor  who 
could  not  command  his  fears,  fubmitted   to  enemies  whom 
they  outnumbered  five  to  one ;  but  thefe  enemies  had  been 
inured  to  conflids  under  the  moft  defperate  foldier  of  the  age, 
and  were  rendered  invincible  by  the  expcftation  of  plundering 
the  capital  of  \he  richeft  empire  in  the  world.     A  fkirmifli 
decided  the  fate  of  the  empire.     Mahomed- Shah  laid  his  re- 
galia at  the  feet  of  Thamas  Kouli-Khan^  who  took  poffeflion 
of  DeUi^  plunderedjt,  and  maiTacred  100,000  of  its  inhabi- 
tants.    The  conqueror  referving  to  himfelf  ail  the  countries 
lying  to  the  weftward  of  the  rivers  Indus  and  AttoCy  ref^ored 
^  the  reft  io  Mabomid'Shahy  and  leinftated  htm  in  the  throne 
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with  formalities ;  ^fter  which  he  returned  to  Perjia^  carryro| 
with  him  out  of  Indojian  a  treafure,  which  in  cfFet^s,  filver, 
gold,  and  jewels,  was  valued  at  upwards  of  feventy  millioos 
of  pounds  fterling.  He  entered  India  from  Candahar  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1738,  and  returned  to  Candahar  zt  ihQ 
end  of  the  year  1739.  This  dreadful  incurfion  is  rect;oned 
to  have  cott  Indojian^  hefides  its  treafures,  the  lofs  of  200^000 
lives. 

The  cruelties  exercifed  in  India  by  Thomas  Kouli-Khan^ 
were  fuch,  that  a  dervife  had  the  courage  to  prefent  a  writ- 
ing to  him,  conceived  in  thefe  terms  :  '^  If  thou  art  a  God, 
zSt  as  a  God  ;.  if  thou  art  a  prophet,  condu£l  us  in  the  way 
of  falvation ;  if  thou  art  a  king,  render  the  people  happy, 
and  do  not  deftroy  them."  1  o  which  he  replted,  ^^  I  am 
no  God  to  ad  as  a  God  ;  nor  a  prophet  to  (hew  the  way  of 
falvation  ;  nor  a  king  to  render  the  people  happy  \  but  I  am 
He  whom  God  fends  to  the  nations  which  he  is  determined  to 
vifit  with  his  wrath." 

The  prince  whom  KovU-Khan  had  reinftated,  is  faid  to 
have  been  murdered  by  the  vizier  Gauze  Odin^KhaHj  who 
thereupon  exalted  Allum  Geer^  to  the  throne  of  Indojian  \  but 
fome  time  after,  being  difiatisfied  with  his  own  eledion  in 
the  perfon  of  this  prince,  he  imprifoned  him,  kept  him  in 
clofe  confinement  for  feveral  years,  drove  his  children  from 
Delli\  and  at  length,  to  compleat  the  fyftem,  murdered  him 
alfo,  and  proclaimed  another  prince  at  that  capital.  This 
is  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  Mogul  family,  and  it  b  AUum^ 
Geer^s  fon,  by  the  title  of  Shah  Zadah^  who  of  late  has  0C- 
cafioncd  great  difturbances  in  the  government  of  Bengal^  by 
making  a  party  there.  When  he  was  apprized  of  his  father's 
aflaflinatiOn,  he  did  not  long  d^Iay  to  aflcrt  his  title  to  the  in- 
heritance of  his  anceflors.  He  caufed  himfelf  to  be  acknow- 
ledged king  immediately  by  his  dependants,  and  was  recog- 
nized, as  fuch  by  his  followers ;  and  he  demanded  homage  and 
obeifance  from  the  Nabob  of  Bengal, 
^  It  is  generally  fuppofed,  that  the  peninfula  within  the 

overn'     Ganges  is   under  the  immediate  government  of  the  Mogul, 

T»r4^/i^»    himfelf,  and  that  the  royal  mandates  from  Delli  are»  accord- 

inaoltan.  •.  '  .     ,        •        rr      i_-  j      •  •         i.      j 

ing  to  the  received  notion  of  lo  arbitrary  a  dominion,  obeyed 

in  tHe  mod  remote  parts  of  the  coaft.  This  is  fo  far  from 
the  truth,  that  a  great  part  of  that  vaft  peninfula  never  acknow- 
ledged any  fubjediion  to  the  throne  of  Delliy  till  the  reign  of 
Jurengzehey  as  abovementioned ;  and  the  revenues  from  thofe 
Indian  kings  and  Moorijh  governors,  who  were  conquered  or 
employed  by  him,  have,  fmce  his  death,  been  intercepted 
by  the  viceroys^  whom  his  weaker  fucceflbrs  have  appointed 
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for  the  government  of  the  peninfula  :  fo  that  at  this  t|m%  ' 
neither  can  the  tribute  from  the  fevera!  potentates  reach  the 
court  of  Delli^  nor  the  vigour  of  the  government  extend 
from  the  capital  to  thofe  remote  countries.  And  ever 
fince  Indoftan  was  ruined  by  Thomas  Kouli^Khatiy  the  weak* 
nefs  of  the  Mogul,  and  the  policy  and  confirmed  indepcn* 
dency  of  the  viceroys,  have,  in  a  manner,  confined  the  in* 
fluence  of  the  government  to  its  inland  department.  Let  it 
therefore  be  underftood,  that  the  fovereign  pofl'efles  a  third 
only,  and  that  the  leafl  valuable  part,  of  his.  own  vaft  em- 
pire. Bengal^  the  fmalleft,  but  mod  fertile  province,  is  go* 
verned  by  a  viceroy.  The  other  divifion,  called  the  Decan^ 
extending  from  Balafore  yagonautj  or  thereabouts,  to  Cape  ' 

Cemmriy  is  alfo  delegated  by  the  Mogul  to  another  viceroy 
of  exceeding  great  power,  having  within  his  jurifdi£tion  fe- 
ven  large  territories,  to  which  he  has  the  undifputed  right  of 
nominating  feven  Nabobs,  or  governors  of  provinces.  In  all 
parts  of  In/lia,  there  are  ftill  large  diftrids,  which  have  pre- 
fcrved  with  the  Gentoo  religion,  the  old  form  of  government 
under  Indian  kings,  called  R^a's  ;'  fuch  are  Maijfore^  whofe 
capital  is  Seringapdtarriy  and  ^anjore^  the  capital  of  the  fame 
name.  There  are  alfo,  among  the  woods  and  mountainous 
parts  of  the  country  feveral  petty  princes,  diftinguilhed  by 
the  name  of  Polygars.  Thefe  are  all  tributary  to  the  Nabobs, 
and  thofe  to  the  viceroy,  whofe  capital  is  Aurengabad.  The 
Camatic  is  that  part  of  the  Decan  which  comprehends  the 
principal  fettlements  of  the  Eufopeans^  Madrafi^  Pundkherry^ 
and  alfo  ArcoU 

Nothing  appears  a  greater  difficulty  to  the  military  men  MiUtatv 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  than   the  poflibiiity  of  fubfifting  a^^^^  ^nd 
(tich  vaft  multitudes^  as  the  /ffiatic  armies  frequently  condd  manner  of 
of,  efpecially  fo  large  a  proportion  of  horfc  ;  but,  \^  it  be  a  the  Mo- 
matter  of  aftooifliment,  that  fuch  numbers  of  fighting -men  ^u/'/^^'flf 
are  frequently  brought  into  the  field,  how  will  it  appear  when  ^°  "^^f 
it  is  added  to  the  account,  that  etrery  horfeman  has  two  fer- 
vants,  one  to  take  care  of  his  horfe,  the  other  to  procure 
him  forage,  and  that  ail  ttiefe  are  accompanied  by  their  wives 
and  children :  that  there  always  follows  the  camp  a  movc- 
able  town  of  (hops,  where  every  thing  is  to  be  fold  a«  in  rnt'r 
cities ;  befldes  fome  hundreds  of  elephants  for  f^ate  only,  and  ^ 
tr^in  of  women,  with  their  numberlefs  retinue,  belongin;7  to  :he 
prince  and   the  great  officers  ;  for  whenever   the  fcverc :   ri 
moves,  he  is  more  taken  up  with  a  vain  oftentation  ci   .-.  -*  p 
and  magnificence,  than  with  the  obje£t  of  the  war ;  <i.*  *  ■:  ',:, 
tis  pleafure  that  his  fubj«<Sis  (hould  abandon  the  cnpiu  \ 
order  to  augment  bb  numlkrs.    In  iinication  of  ihcir  u 
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reign,  and  from  the  fame  motives  of  pride  and  vanity,  the 
leiler  princes  and  viceroys  zStik  the  fame  magnlBcence  in 
the  Tplendor  of  their  camps,  and  the  numhcr  of  their  follow- 
ers.    To  provide  for  all  thefe,  the  whole  country  is  put  in 
motion,  and  the  (Irideft  orders  are  given  for  all  provifions  to 
be  brought  into  the  camp.     By  thefe  means,  all  the  cities, 
far  and  near,  are  exhauiled,  bat  the  cannp,  for  the  mod  part, 
is  plentifully  fupplied.     However,  it  muft  be   fuppofed,  that 
thefe  numerous  armies  feldom  keep  the  field  any  time,  with- 
out great  lofs  by  famine  *,  for  a  very  confiderable  diminution 
is  fcafcely  felt  among  fuch  numbers,  and   very  little  regarded 
from  any  notions  of  humanity :  a   famine  is,  therefore,  nei- 
ther confidered  as  any  thing  extraordinarv,  nor  will  the  re* 
membrance  of  it  ever  prevent  the  aflemblmg  of  -another  mul* 
titude,  who  muft  alfo  be  liable  to  the  farr.e  ch.>nces  of  fub^ 
fifting  or  ftarving,  a?  accident  (hall  determine.    In  like  man* 
ner,  allowance  muft  be  made  ^or  the  great  lofs  and  damage 
they  fuftain  in  men,  beafts^  and   all  the  implements  of  war, 
as  often  as  they  move  in  difficult  roads  and  defiles,  and  par* 
ticularly  in   their  method  of  palling  over   great  rivers  :   for 
their  rivers,  when  they  are  not  fordable,  in   the  rainy  feafon 
become  torrents,  being  fwclled   to  fuch  a  degree,  th^t  they 
^re  not  to  be  paited  but  (lane wife,  the  landing-place  beiog 
freq  jemly  above  ^  mile  below  the  place  of  embarkation. 
Want  cf        ^'^  *^  owing  intirely  to  an  ignorance  of  the  manners  of  the 
coura'^e  in  Af^^^^^^y  ^^^^  many  people  imagine  they  can  never  be  made 
the  Indi-    foldiers.     It  may,  perhaps,  be  (hewn,  that   they  never  will, 
ans,  to       whilft  the  f»me  wretched  government  and  abhorrence  of  in- 
nuhat  ow'  novation  fubfifls ;  but  thofe  are  greatly  miOaken,  who  attri- 
ing,  buce  their  dread  of  fire-arms,  and  particularly  of  artillery,  to 

a  daliardly  difpofition,  and  an  invincible  timixlicy.  The  true 
caufe  lies  in  the  inexperience  of  their  leading  men,  who  ne- 
ver undcrftood  the  advantages  of  difcipline,  and  who  have 
kept  their  infantry  upon  too  low  a  footing.  Their  cavalty, 
though  not  backward  to  engage  with  fabres,  are  extremely 
unwilling  to  bring  their  horfes  within  the  reach  of  great  guns; 
fo  that  they  do  not  decline  an  engagement  fo  much  through 
fear  for  their  lives,  as  for  their  fortunes,  which  are  all  laid 
out  in  the  horfe  they  ride  on.  Such  of  the  natives  as  hav« 
been  difciplined  and  encouraged  by  Eur9pian5^  and  formed 
into  a  regular  infantry  under  officers  of  their  own,  and  gene* 
rally  known  by  the  name  of  Sepoys^  have  familiarized  thern** 
felves  to  fire-arms,  and  behaved  well  behind  walls;  and 
OhJIachs  when  we  give  them  ferjeants  to  lead  them  on,  tbcy  make 
to  tbetr  no  contemptible  figure  in  the  field.  In  war  with  the  ^fi(^i<^ 
jucU/s  tn    alone,  we  have  a  ciucb  greater  advantaj;e  in  their  being  (o 
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t^  tensctpus  of  their  old  manners,  than  in  their  want  of 
Wavery.     When  we  march  round  them  with  our  Hgbuheld ' 
pieces,  and  make  ic  necefi'ary  to  move  thofe  enormous,  weights, 
tlieir  hulbcks,  which  are  at  beft  very  uncra^lable ;  if  a  (hot 
corner  among  thsm  they  are  quite  ungovernable  ;  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  fo  ili-barntned,  tbat  it  caufes  no  fmaH  delay  to 
fttc  the  reft  from  one  that  ihail  happen  to  be  unruly  or  ilaiii. 
Befides,  iKit  only  the  prince  himfelf,  but  evety  Raja,  who 
ka9  the  comoa*nd  of  all  the  forces  he  can  bring  into  the  field, 
be  they  more  or  k6,  alwsiys  appears  amonf^  them  mounted 
9n  an  elephant, , and  is  at  once  the  general  and  enfign,  or 
{t^ndand  of  that  cofp^,  who  keep  their  eyes  conftantly  on 
btm,  and  if  they  lofe  fight  of  hini  for  a  moment,  conclude 
ibalaU  is  loft.     Thus  we  find  Attrmgzehe  ,gz\t\^di  two  bat- 
tles by  the  treachery  of  thofe  who  deiired  his  two  victorious 
brothers  to  get  down  from  their  elephants,  mount  their  borfes,     , 
and  purfue  Che  vanquiflied  :  tbeir  troops  mlfling  them,  im- 
mediately difperfed.     The  fame  pradice,  continued  to  this 
day,  affords  our  engineers  a  fair  opportunity  of  deciding  the 
fate  of  a  whole  detachment,  by  one  well-dire£ted  difcharge 
of  a  fix-pounder ;  and  thofe  enormous  beafts  now  feem  to 
be  brought  into  the  field  for  no  oiher  end  but  to  be  a  mark  for 
eur  artiilery.     It  is  faid,  they  begin  to  fee  the  danger  of  this 
pfaSice,  but  furely  that  might  halve  been  found  long  fince; 
tor  before  the  ufe  of  artillery,  the  general,  thusdiftinguiflied, 
was,  in  like  manner,  expofed  to  the  arrows  of  a  whole  army, 
and  yet  w«  always  find  them  in  the  (ame  perilous  ftation* 
Porus  is  faid  to  have  been  pierced  with  nine  arrows,  and  to 
have  funk  from   his^  elephant  with  innumerable  wounds.     It 
Olould  feem  probable,  that  not  merely  their  legard  for  anci- 
ent-manners, but  the  expediency  of  keeping  theit  troops  to- 
gether by  this  fignal,  will  induce  them  to  continue  the  fame 
method  ^  the  necefiity  of  which  will  appear  from  the  condudl 
and  fuccefs  of  Aurengxebe^  who,  when   he  found  his  army 
giving  way  on  every  fide,  ordered  chains  to  be  faftened  about 
the  legs  of  his  elephant,  to  convince  them  that  he  would  not 
give  the  ^cample  of  flight ;  and  that  thofe  to  whom  his  life  was 
dear  or  interefting,  could  prcferve  it  by  no  other  means  but 
"firmly  maintaining  their  ground.     To  (hew,  however,  that 
they  themfeUes  are  fenfible  of  the  dang>er  of  being  thus  ex- 
pofed, they  willfometimes  avail  themietves  of  the  only  de- 
vice that  can  aftbtd  them  any  fecunty ;  for  it  has  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  feveral  elephants  caparifoned  alike,  with  riders 
in  the  fame  rich  and  fplendid  habits,  have  appeared  in  diffe- 
'  rem  parts  of  the  field  on  the  fame  day.     Another  great  ob-   , 
Aacle  to  their  fucceis  in  war,  is  their  fuperftition,  and  par- 
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their  (Irid  obfervance  of  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  which  o^ 
ten  prevents  .them  from  taking  the  moft  obviou^  advj^ntaget 
pf  an  enemy.  Being  fond  of  all  kind^  of  beails  of  prey, 
they  keep  great  numbers  of  them,  and  often  vifit  them  be- 
fore they  give  battle.  If  they  iind  them  heavy  and  dull,  they 
think  it  a  bad  omen,  and  a  reafon  fufficient  Co  poftpone  their 
intended  deHgn  of  an  adion  \  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
accidental  fury  of  the  animal  is  regarded  as  a  happy  omen  of 
fuccefs.  They  have  alfo  a  cuftom  of  matching  tvo  wild 
beafts,  moft  con>monIy  elephants;  and  having  given  their 
own  name  to  the  one,  and  that  of  the  enemy  to  the  other, 
4,  they  bring  them  together  to  fight  in  prefenceof  their  army  j 
but,  in  this  cufiom  they  are  not  altogether  to  be  condemned 
for  fuperftitious  folly,  fince  they  have  the  policy  to  make  it 
a'  very  unequal  match,  and  give  their  own  name  to  the 
,  (Ironger.  We  (hall  add  to  th^e  obfervations,  that  notwith- 
ftandlng  they  have  fo  feverely  fuffiered  by  being  furprized  in 
the  night  by  the  Europeans^  they  can  never  be  brotight  to 
cftabliih  either  order  or  vigilance  in  their  camp.  At  the 
clofe  of  the  evening,  every  man  eats  an  inconceivable  quan- 
tity of  rice,  and  many  take  after  it  fome  kind  of  foporific 
drugs  \  io  that  about  mid-night,  the  whole  army  is  in  a  dead 
Heep.  T'he  confequence  of  thefe  habits  is  obvious ;  and  yet 
jt  would  appear  a  ftrange  propolition  to  an  Eaftern  monarch, 
^o  endeavour  to  perfuade  him,  that  the  fecurity  of  his  throne 
depended  upon  the  regulation  of  the  meals  of  a  common 
foldier ;  much  lefs  would  he  be  prevailed  on  to  reftrain  him 
"  in  the'ufe  of  that  opium,  which  is  to  warm  bis  blood  for 
^£lion,  and  animate  his  foul  with  herpifm.  It  muft  fill  the 
mind  of  an  European  foldier  at  once  with  compaffion  and 
fontempt,  to  fee  a  heap  of  thefe  poor  creatures,  folely  ani- 
pated  by  a  momentary  intoxication,  crqwded  into  a  breach^ 
and  both  in  their  garb  and  impotent  fury,  refembling  a  mob 
of  frantic  women. 

Th^re  is  certainly  an  appearance  of  effeminacy  in  the 
eadern  dreis,- which  has  at  all  times  greatly  contributed  to 
Jcflen  their  military  character  with    the  European  nations, 
who,  from  their  own  habits  and  prejudices,  will  naturally 
receive  a  flrange  imprefEon,  upon  feeing  a  body  of  horfe  in 
^ik  or  cotton  robes ;  and  yet,  there  is  no  charader  they  are 
fo  fond  of  as  that  of  a  warrior  ;  and  as  they  have  no  other 
potion  of  governqient)  they  have  been,  from  timp  immemo- 
rial, continually  at  war  with  one  another. 
p&ara^Ier,     Th£  original  inhabitants  of  Indoftan  have  loft  very  little 
teiigioriy     of  their  original  charader  by  the  eftablifhment  of  flrangers 
mannersy    amongfl  them,    Beljdes  the  particular  denominatioos  which 
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fkef  rtcetve  from  the  cafts  and  countriet  in  which  they  are  cwfiamj, 
bom,  there  is  one  tnore  general,  which  is  applied  indifcri-  ^c.  0/  fh 
mmtdy  to  dtftinguifli  the  original  natives  from  all  who  have  ^/''gf^al 
iotruded  themfelves  aino>ngft  them,   tiendoo,  from  whence '^^^'* 
Man.  *  taMfjof 

The  Indians  have  loft  all  memory  of  the  ages  in  which  ^"*^*^*"* 
Aty  began  to  believe  in  Vijinou^  EfwarOy  Brama^  and  a  hun^ 
dred  thoufand  divinities  fubordinate  to  thefe.  Thefe  divini- 
dcs  are  worfliipped  in  temples  called  pagoda's  in  every  part 
^  IndoftoH^  the  whole  extent  of  which  is  holy-land  to  its  in- 
babitams ;  that  is,  there  b  no  part  in  which  fome  divinity  has 
not  appeared  and  done  fomething  to  merit  a  temple  and 
prie&s  to  take  care  of  it.  Some  of  thefe  temples  are  of  im- 
memorial -antiquity :  they  are,  at  the  fame  time,  monu- 
ments of  fuch  ftupendous  labour,  that  they  are  fuppofcd  to 
have  been  built  by  the  gods  to  whom  they  are  confecrated. 
The  hiftories  of  thefe  gods  is  a  heap  of  the  greateft  abfurdi- 
ties.  It  is  Efwara  twifting  ofF  the  neck  of  Brama  ;  it  is  the 
fun,  who  gets  his  teeth  knocked  out,  and  the  moon,  who 
has  her  face  beaten  black  and  blue  at  a  fead,  at  which-the 
gods  quarrel  and  fight  with  the  fpirit  of  a  mob.  They  fay,  that 
the  fun  and  moon  carry  in  their  faces  to  this  day  the  marks  of 
this  broil.  Here  and  there  a  mora',  or  metaphyfical  allegory, 
and  fometimes  a  trace  of  the  hiilory  of  a  firft  Icgiflator,  is 
difcernible  jn  thefe  ftories ;  but  in  general  they  arc  fo  yery 
extravagant  and  incoherent,  that  we  cannot  help  being  fur* 
priifid  how  a  people,  fo  reaf enable  in  other  refpedls,  fhould 
bave  adopted  fuch  a  code  of  nonfenfe  as  a  creed  of  religion, 
did  we  not  find  the  fiime  crediility  io  the  hiftories  of  nations 
auch  more  enlightened. 

The  Bramins,  who  are  tbe  tribe  of  the  priefthood,  de- 
fcend  from  thofe  Brachmans  vi^ho  are  mentioned  to  us  with 
to  much  reverence  by  antiquity  ;  and  although  much  inferior,  ' 
cither  as  philofophers  or  men  of  learnmg,  to  the  reputation 
of  their  ancertors  as  prieft$,  their  •religious  do6lrincs  are  ftill 
implicitly  followed  by  the  whole  nation,  and  4s  preceptors, 
they  are  the  iqurce  of  all  the  knowledge  which  exifls  in  In- 
doftan. 

The  religion  and  hiftory  of  the  Gaurt^y  or  ancient  Per^  Writings 
fi^ns^  are  in  a  great  nncafure  the  fame  with  thofe  of  tite  Beach-  anJreligi* 
nians^  or  primitive  inhabitants  oi  India.     They  are  derived  c»  ^  2k)- 
from  ZoroaJiery'^Tid  befiues^  being  a  very  interefting  objedt  ofroaftcr. 
ihemfclves,  they  merit  the  attention  of  the  learned,  by  the 
connedlion  thefe  peop'e  have  i'ad  with  the  Hebrtivs^  GreeJ^s^ 
and  perhaps,  even   the  Chinefe,     Great  lights  may  be   had 
ffom  the  works  ot  Zoroaji^r^  by  men  of  true  geniiis^whoare 

well 
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well  (ki)kd  in  the  antient  languages,  fajr  comparing  them  wtA 

other  Oriental  manu(brtpts ;  and  very  important  dtfiroveriea 

may  be  made  concerning  the  origin  of  mankind,  and  the 

kiftoriet  of  thofe  ages  which  were  near  die  general  deluge. 

Such  of  the  writings  of  Xoroafter  as  ftill  remain,  fpeak  of 

the  creation  of  the  Univei  fe,  of  the  terreftrial  Paradife,  of  the 

difperfion  of  mankind,  and  the  caufe  of  the  refpe£^  paid  by 

the  Pirfes^  or  Parfes^  to  fire,  which  they  call  Atkro  Ebore^ 

9ufda9^  Son  of  God.     They  contain  alfo  an  account  of  the 

origin  of  evil,  moral  and  natural ;  eulogiuhn^  on  all  the  an* 

gels  that  were  appointed  to  the  government  of  the  univerfe  \ 

siany  hiftorical  fadb,  which  are  more  fully  related  in  other 

wo:ks,  written  in  modern  P^ryfe  ;  they  alfo  frequently  uien- 

tion   the  king  and   heroes  of  the  firft  dynafty,  and  exhtbil 

their  chronologies  ;  lafMy,  they  contain  prediftions  with  ref- 

fiefk  to  the  latter  times ;  feveral  particulars  relating  to  the 

end  of  the  world,  and  the  refurreftion  ;  fome  excellent  mo 

ral  precepts,'  and  a  very  extenftve  ceremonial  code.     God  is 

called  by  Xoroajier^  Mtnioffepineftiy  which  iignifies  a  Being 

•bforbed  in   excellence.     Such  of  the  Perfians  and  Indiantj 

who  profcfe  themfelves  obfervers  of  his  law  and  worfbip,  are 

thoroughly  perfuaded  of  his  divine  miffion,  and  fuppofe  that 

he  received  the  books   of  his  law  from  God  bimfelf^  after 

having  pafied  ten  years  at  the  foot  of  bis  throne. 

But  to  return  to  the  Bramins :  it  may  be  faid  as  to  the 
particulars  of  their  fcience  and  religion,  that  fome  of  theAi 
are  capable  of  calculating  an  eclipfe,  which  feems  to  be  thQ 
Utmoit  ftretch  of  their  mathematical  knowledge.  They  have 
a  good  idea  of  logic,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  have 
any {reatifes  on  rhetoric:  their  ideas  of  mufic,  if  we  ma;^ 
judge  from  the  practice,  are  barbarous  ;  and  in  medicine  they 
derive  no  afTi^lance  from  the  knowledge  of  anatomy,  diffeo- 
tions  being  repugnant  to  their  relioipn.  They  (hed  no  blood, 
and  eat  lU)  f!cfh,  becaufe  they  believe  in  the  tranfmigratioa 
of  fouls  ;  the/  encouraoe  wives  to  burn  themfelves  with  thett 
deceafed  hufbands,  and  feem*^to  make  the  perfe&ion  of  reli- 
gion to  con  (id  in  a  punctual  obfervance  of  numerous  cere* 
monies  performed  in  the  worfhip  of  their  gods,  and  in  a 
firicl  attention  to  keep  their  bodies  free  from  pollution. 
Hence  purifications  and  ablutions,  as  di£tated  by  their  (crip- 
tures,  are  fcrupuloufly  obferved  by  them,  and  take  up  no 
fmall  portion  of  their  time.  A  Bramin  cannot  eat  any  thing 
which  has  been  prepared,  or  even  touched  by  any  other  hand 
than  that  of  a  Bramin,  and  from  the  fame  principle  cannot 
he  married  to  a  perfon  of  any  other  tribe  in  the  kingdom^  be* 
eaufe  bis  own  tribe  is  the  higheft,  even  above  that  of  the 

kings. 
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kings.  They  (ay,  that  they  were  fohnerly  the  kings  of  the 
whole  country,  and  retain  to  this  day  the  privilege  of  com*. 
muting  capital  punifliment,  when  merited,  hy  the  loA  of  theiir 
tjez.  To  lull  a  Braoiin  ia  one  of  the  five  fio»,  for  which 
there  is  fcarce  any  expiation. 

The  pre-eminence  of  the  Bramins  admitted,  it  feetns  as 
if  the  Indsatts  had  determined  to  compenfate  the  odium  of 
fuch  fuperiofity,  by  forming  themfelves  into  a  number  of 
diftind  tribes  or  gradations  of  people;  who  re(jpe<Aively  fub- 
mit  to  the  different  degrees  of  efitmation^  in  which  thef 
have  at  iaft  agreed  to  abide,  as  implicitly  as  all  agree  tp 
acknowledge  the  fuperiority  of  the  Bramins.  The  many 
temporal  advantages  which  the  Bramins  derive  from  their  fpi«> 
ritual  authority,  and  the  impoffibility  of  being  admitted  into 
their  tribe,  have  perhaps  given  rife  to  that  number  of  yoquus 
mA  FacauirfSy  who  torture  themfelves  with  fuch  various  and 
aftonifbing  penances  only  to  gain  (he  fame  veneration  which  H 
Bramin  derives  from  his  birth. 

Th£  tribes  into  which  the  Indians  are  divided,  are  reckoned 
by  travellers  to  be  eighty  four:  perhaps  when  India  is  better 
knowh«  we  (hall  find  them  to  be  many  more ;  for  there  is  m 
Angular  difpofition  in  the  Indian^  from  very  trifling  circum- 
ftances  to  form  a  (eSt  apart  from  the  reft  of  his  neighbourau 
fiut  the  order  of  pre- eminence  of  all  the  tribes  in  a  particular 
city  or  province  is  for  the  moft  part  indifputably  decided. 
Tbc  Indian  of  an  inferior  tribe  thinlcs  himfelf  honoured  bjr 
being  fuffered  to  adopt  the  cuftoms  of  a  fuperior  tribe;  whicli 
00  its  fide  never  falls  to  aiTert  its  prerogatives:  the  inferior 
receives  the  vi£lual«  prepared  by  a  fuperior  with  refped,  but 
the  Cuperior  will  not  partake  of  a  meal  which  has  been  pre. 
pared  by  the  hands  of  an  inferior.  Marriage  is  circumfcribed 
by  the  fanie  bounds  as  the  reft  of  their  intercourfe ;  and  bence« 
befides  the  natbnal  phyfiognomy,  the  members  of  each  rribe 
prcfcrve  an  air  of  ftill  greater  refemblance  to  one  another* 
•^ome  tribes  are  remarkable  for  their  beauty,  others  for  their 
uglinefe.  All  tbefe  tribes  acknowledge  the  Bramins  (or  their 
pnefts,  and  with  them  admit  tranfmigraticn.  It  is  on  ac- 
couot  of  this  opinion  that  fomc  e/BjcI  themfelves  at  the  death 
of  a  fly,  though  occafioned  by  their  in-!d\crtence.  But  the 
fargrcarer  number  of  tribes  are  not  fo  fcrupulous,  and  eat, 
though  very  fparingly,  both  of  fi(h  and  flrfii ;  but,  like  the 
JfWSynol  of  all  kmds  indlfterently.  -Their- diet  is  chiefljr 
^ce,  and  vegetables  dreiTed  with  ginger,  turmeric,  and  other 
hotter  ^ices,  which  grow  almoft  fpontaneoufly  in  their  gar^ 
dcQs,    They  eftcem  milk  the  pureft  of  foods,  becaufe  thef 

think 
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think  It  partakes  of  fome  of  the  properties  of  the  De£lar  of 
their  gods,  and  becaufe  they  efteero  the  cow  itfelf  almoft  a 
divinity. 

An  abhorrence  to  the  (bedding  of  blood,  derived  from  his 
religion,  and  feconded  by  the  great  temperance  of  a  life 
which  is  fpent  in  a  very  fparing  ufe  of  animal'food,  and  a  total 
abftinenCe  from  intoxicating  liquors;  the  influence  of  the 
moft  regular  of  climates,  in  which  the  great  heat  of  the  fun 
and  the  great  fertility  of  the  foil  leflen  moft  of  the  wants  to 
which  the  human  fpecies  is  fubjeft  in  aufterer  regions,  and 
fupply  the  reft  without  the  exertion  of  mucl^  labour;  thefe 
caufes  and  their  various  confequences,  have  all  contributed 
to  render  the  Indian  the  moft  enervated  Inhabitant  of  the 
globe.  He  (hudders  at  the  fight  of  blood,  and  is  of  a  pofil- 
lanimity  only  to  be  excufed  and  accounted  for  by  the  great 
delicacy  of  his  conftitution.  His  manners  are  gentle,  hit 
happinefs  confifb  in  the  /olaces  of  domeftic  life ;  to  which 
fufiiciently  inclined  by  the*  climate,  he  is  obliged  by.  bis  re* 
ligion,  which  efteems  matrimony  a  duty  indifpen^able  in  every 
man  who  does  not  quit  the  world  to  unite  himfeif  to  god; 
iuch  is  their  phrafe.  Though  permitted  by  his  religion,  ac* 
cording  to  the  example  of  his  gods,  to  have  feveral,  he  is 
ieldom  the  hufband  of  more  than  one  wife  ;  and  this  wife  is 
of  a  decency  of  demeanour,  of  a  folicitude  in  her  familf, 
^nd  of  a  fidelity  to  her  vows,  which  might  do  honour  to  hu- 
man nature  in  the  mbft  civilized  countries.  His  amufetnents 
confift  in  going  to  his  pagoda,  and  afliftjng  at  religious  (hews, 
in  fulfilling  a  variety  of  ceremonies  prefcribed  by  him  on  ill 
«  occafions  by  the  Bramin  ;   for,  fubjtiEt  to  a   thoufand  lapfes 

from  the  ideas  he  has  adopted  of  impurity,  the  Indian  is  al- 
ways offending  his  gods,  who  are  not  to  be  appeafed  till  bis 
priefl  is  fatisfied.     But,  in  a  country   of  fuch  gr^at  extent, 
divided  into  fo  many  diftindl  fovereignties)  it  cannot  be  ex- 
peded  that  (here  (hould  be  no  exceptions  to  one  general  af- 
fertioD  of  the  charafier  of  the  inhabitants.      There  is  every 
where  in  the  mountains  a  wild   inhabitant,  whofe  bow  an 
European  can  fcarcely  draw.     There  are  in  the  woods  people 
who  fubfift  by  their  incurfions  into  the  neighbouring  plains, 
and  who,  without  the  ferocity  of  the  American^  pofleii»  all  bis 
treachery. 
Jrts  and       Th£   arts  which*  furnifli    the  conveniencies  of  life  have 
manufac^  been  carried  by  the  Indians  to  a  pitch  far  beyond  what  is  ne- 
iures  of    cefTary  to  fupply  the  wanes  of  a  climate  which  knows  fo  few. 
the  Indi-  At  the  fame  time  no  ideas  of  taftc  or  fine  defign  have  exiftcd 
^^^  amongft  them  ;  and  we  feek  in  vain  for  elegance  in  the  mag- 

nificence of  the  richeft  empire  of  the  globe.    Their  know- 

'    ^  ~  ledge 
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ledge  of  mechanical'  powers  is  fo  very  confined,  that  we  are 
left  to  admire,  without  being  able  to  account  for,  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  have  ereded  their  capital  pagodas.  It  does 
not  appear  that  they  had  ever  made  a  bridge  of  arches  oyer 
aoy  of  their  rivers^  before  the  Mohammedam  came  amongft 
them.  It  is  to  the  fupplenefs  with  which  the  whole  frame 
of  an  Indian  is  endowed,  and  which  is  ftill  more  remarkable 

'    in  the  formation  of  his  hand, 'that  we  are  indebted  for  the 

exquiiite  perfection  of  their  manufaftures.     The  fame  in« 

.  ftniments  which  an  Indian  employs  to  malce<  a  piece  of  fine 

.  muflin,  would,  under  the  rigid  fingers  of  an  European^  fcarcely 
produce  a  piece  of|  canvafs.  Thus,  not  content  with  the 
prefents  which  nature  has  ihowered  on  their  climate^  the 
hi^ani  have  made  improvements  when  they  felt  no  necef- 
fities.  They  have  cultivated  the  various  and'  valuable  pro- 
dudions  of  their  foil,  not  to  the  meafure  of  their  own,  but 
to  that  of  the  wants  of  all  other  nations  ;  they  have  carried 
their  manufadufes  to  a  perfedion  which  furpafles  the  moft 
exquifite  productions  of  Europe^  and  have  encouraged  with 

^  avidity  the  annual  tributes  of  gold  and  filvcr  which  the  reft 
of  the  world  cont^ft  for  the   privilege  of  fending  to  them. 

\  They  have  from  time  immemorial  been  as  addided  to  com- 
merce, as  they  are  averfe  to  war.  They  have  thecefore 
always  been  immenfely  rich,  and  have  always  remained  in- 
capable of  defending  their  wealth. 

The  Mohammedan  ^nnzts  of  India  naturally  gave  a  pre-  State  0/ 
ference  to  the  fervice  of  men  of  their  own  religion,  who,  the  Mo- 
from  whatever  country  they  came,  were  of  a  more  vigorous  hamme- 
conftirution  than  the  ftouteft  of  the  fubjeded  nation.  This  dans  «/ 
preference-  has  continually  encouraged  adventurers  from  ^"*^^^*''» 
Tartary^  Perjiay  ^nd  Arabia^  to  feek  their  fortunes  under  a^^^/^^^^^ 
government, 
encouragement 

;    though  the 

at  near  ten  millions,  they  are  ftiil  out-numbered  by  the  In- 
dians ten  to  one;  and  this  inferiority  of  number  has  obliged 
the  Mohammedans  to  leave  many  Rajas,  or  Indian  princes,  in 
poffcffion  of  their  refpedtive  fovereignties,  which  they  are 
permitted  to  govern  without  moleftation,  on  condition  that 
they  pay  the  ftipulated  tribute,  and  do  not  infringe  any  of 
the  articles  of  the  treaties  by  which  they  or  their  andeftors 
have  acknQwledged  the  fovereignty  of  the  great  mogul. 
Bcfides  the  Indians  who'refide  in  the  teritories  of  the  Rajas, 
there  are  every  where  great  numbers  in  thofe  parts  of  the 
country  which  are  immediately  fubjeft  to  the  great  mogul, 
without  the  interpofltion  of  an  Indian  prince  to  govern 

them. 
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them.  They  are  the  only  cultivators  of  the  land,  and  tte 
only  raanufadurers  of  the  immenfe  quantities  of  ctoths 
which  arc  made  in  the  empire.  It  is  rare  to  fee  in  the  vil- 
lages or  fields  a  Mohammedan  employed  in  any  thing'  except 
,  lewing  contributions  or  aiding  in  fome  other  refpeds  as  an 

officer  of  the  great  mogul. 

In  all  the  countries  abfolutely  fubjeded,  the  great  mogul 
ftiles  himfelf  proprietor  of  all  the  lands,  and  parcels  them 
out  at  will  as  revenues  for  life  to  his  feudatories ;  but  flill 
thefe  grants  take  not  away  from  the  cultivator  the  right  of 
fale  and  beqoeft.  The  policy  of  all  the  IntUan  governments 
of  Indofiany  as  well  as  that  of  the  great  mogul,  feems  to  con* 
fift  more  in  a  perpetual  attention  to  prevent  any  one  family 
from  obtaining  great  poileflions,  than  in  the  intention  of  mak« 
ing  flaves  of  the  body  of  the  people ;  for  fuch  a  flavery  would 
foon  leave  the  monarch  little  grandeur  to  boaft  of,  and  few 
fubjefts  to  command. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  all  the  Mohammedans  eftablifhed 
in  India  acquire,  in  the  third  generation,  the  indolence  and 
pufillanimity  of  the  original  inhabitants,  and  at  the  fame 
time  a  cruelty  of  charader  to  which  the  Indians  are  hap- 
pily ft  rangers.  Hence  we  arc  almoft  induced  to  give  afier^t 
to  the  opinion,  that  the  prohibition  of  {bedding  blood  of  any 
kind,  inculcated  by  the  Indian  religion,  was  a  political  infti- 
tution,  wifely  calculated  to  change  into  gentler  manners  the 
fanguinary  difpofitton,  which  is  faid  to  have  chara6)ertzed 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Indojian  before  the  religion  oi  Brama 
was  introduced  among  them. 
Britiih  The  Britijh  cftablifhments  in  the  kingdom  of  Indoftan 

gftablifi)^  are  divided  into  three  governments,  independant  of  cadi 
mints  in  other.  Bombay  commands  the  fa£h)ries  on  the  weftern  fide 
Indoftan.  ^f  ^i^^  peninfula,  commonly  called  the  Malabar  Coaji^  to- 
gether with  thofe  in  Perjia  :  the  cftablifhitients  and  poflcf- 
fions  on  the  caftern  or  Cormandel  coaft  are  under  the  go- 
vernment of  Madras ;  and  thofe  in  Bengal  depend  on  Ctf/- 
cutta.  '  Fr6m  the  year  1745  to  the  conclufion  of  the  late 
peace,  the  Englifh  have  been  continually  engaged  in  war^ 
in  one  or  other  of  thefe  divifions;  and  the  prefervation  of 
their  commerce  in  the  Eajl  Indies  abfolutely  depended  t>n  the 
condu6l  and  fuccefs  of  the  wan  of  Cormandel  and  Bengal. 
The  French  were  beaten  by  them  out  of  all  their  fettlements ; 
the  treacherous  defigns  of  the  Dutch  were  prevented ;  great 
armies  of  Indians  were  totally  defeated  ;  in  fliort,  diere  is 
no  part  of  the  world  in  which  the  Britijh  arms  have,  of  late 
years,  acquired  more  honour.  It  is  notour  bufinefs  to 
difcuis  the  merits  of  the   revolution  of  Bengal  that  was 
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bhiagfct  abotit  Jowatds  the  clofc  of  ihe  war  in  fl^ofe  parts^ 
nor  of  the  contcfts  that  have  fince  arifen  concerning  the 
fliiftchaviour  of  the  fiicceeding  nabobs:  thcfe  particulars  arc 
yarioufly  agitated  ;  but  the  prefent  peaceful  condition  of  the 
province,  by  the  rcinftating  of  Jaffier  Aly  Cawn^  in  whofe 
fa?our  the  revolution  was  nrft  brought  about,  and  the  fend- 
ing over  lord  C//tv,  feems  to, make  hefe  any  obfervations 
on  thofc  events  unnecefiary.  We  (hall  therefore  proceed 
tft  the  other  part  of  Indioy  which  is  called  the  Furthirjndla^ 
or  the  peninfula  beyond  the  Ganges,  • 

We  Ihould  in  vain  feek  for  any  lights,  with  rcfped  to  India  fc- 
tkis  country,  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients.  They  had^««^'Atf 
no  idea  oPit  in  the  time  of  Jlexander^  and  only  knew  it  by  Ganges, 
the  report  of  thofe  whom  trade  or  curiofity  had  incited  to  ^f'  *^ 
undertabc  fo  long  and  dangerous  a  voyage.  All  of  them,  "''^''' 
afbnifhfed  at  the  greatnefs  and  rapidity  of  the  Gan^esy  which  Ganges, 
ias  not  its  equal  in  jffia^  imagined  it  was  the  Pifin^  one 
df  the  four  rivers  of  the  tenreftrial  paradife.  Jofiphus  ts  the 
frfl  whom  we  know  to  have  mentioned  this  j  and  he  has 
been  followed  by  many  fithers  of  the  church,  commentators 
<m  fcripture,  and  modern  divines.  It  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine whether  foreigners  or  Indians  have  given  rife  to  this 
fiction.  All  we  know  is  that  the  lattei^  entertain  great  re- 
verence Tor  the  waters  of  the  Ganges^  From  a  perfuadoti 
that  they  deface  all  the  fpots  of  fin,  ihry  go  in  crouds  from 
the  remoteft  parts  of  the  country  to  wafli  in  them.  The 
reafonofthis  is,  becaufe  they  imagine  this  river  does  not 
take  its  fburce  from  the  bofom  of  the  earth,  but  that  it  de« 
feends  from  heaven  into  the  paradife  of  Dtuendfe^  and  from 
dience  into  Inddjian,  Nothing  is  more  childifh  than  the 
fables  related  by  the  Bramins  on  this  fubjed ;  yet  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  is  what  gives  them  all  their  authority. 
The  mogul  and  the  prince  of  Golconda  drink  no  other  water 
but  that  of  the  Ganges  ;  foreigners,  on  the  contrary,  pretend 
that  it  is  very  unhealthy,  and  that  it  cannot  be  drank»  un» 
lefs  firft  boiled.  There  are  a  great  number  of  fuperb  pa- 
godas on  the  banks  of  this  rirer,  fome  of  which  are  im- 
tatnkty  rich.  At  certain  feftivals,  which  laft  feveral  days, 
there  has  fometimes  been  a  concourfe  of  100,000  people, 
^bo  come  to  bathe.  But  the  great  virtue  of  this  river,  and 
the  only  one  which  renders  it  valuable  \>y  that  it  waflies 
down  gold  in  its  fands,  and  throws  it  on  its  banks ;  that  it 
is  placed  in  the  firft  rank  of  thofe  rivers  which  produce  pre- 
cious ftones ;  that  the  gulf  of  Bengalyinto  which  it  difcharges 
itfelf,  abounds  in  pearls  and  valuable  ftones  i  and  that  the 
Ganges  is  looked  upon  as  the  origin  of  them« 
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Extentand     Thb  pcninfula  beyond  the  Ganges   ftretches  Hb  whole 
di'vifioHs    length  into  the  Tea,  and  modern   geographers  give  it  530 
9/tbepe-  leagues  from  north  to  fouth,  and  360  from  caft  to  weft,  its 
ninftda       grcateft  breadth.     It  is  divided  into  three  parts  :  the  ndrth, 
^ondtbe  \^  which  are  ihe  kingdoms  of  Acham^  or  Azemy  Aua^  Pegu^ 
Oanges.*  ^i^^q^^  ^^d  fome  others  little  known  :  the  fouth,  which  con- 
tains thofe  of  Siam  and  Malaya :  the  eaft,  which  compichendi 
thofe  of  Tonquin^  Cochin-China^  and  Camboia, 
Kingdom        The  kingdom  of  A%tm  lies  to  the  eaft  of  the  great  mo* 
ofAutm.  guPs  dominions,  to  the  north  of  the  kingdom  of  Ava^  and 
to  the  weft  of  the  lake  Chiamay.     It  was  hardly  known  before 
Mirgimoloy  general  of  Aurengzehe^  conquered  it  about  the 
middle  of  the  laft  century.     He  undertook  this  expedition 
with  the  more  confidence,  as  that  country  had  been  witboat 
any  wars  for  the  fpace  of  6  or  700  years,  and  the  people 
had  intirely  neglected  the  ufe  of  arms.     It  was  not  difficult 
to  conquer  fuch  a  people ;    yet  tradition  attributes  to  tbem 
the   invention  of  gunpowder,  which  paflTed  from  Axm  to 
Pegu^  and  from  Pegu  to  China j  which  has  given  occafion  to 
fay,  that  the  Chlnefe 'vr^xt  the  authors  of  that  difcovcry.    It 
is  faid,  that,  in  that  war,  Mirgimola  had  taken  feveral  pieces 
of  cannon,  which  were  all  of  iron.  . 

This  kingdom  is  one  of  the  bed  in  AJia^  and  produces 
every  thing  that  is  neceflary  for  the  fuftenance  of  maot 
Mines  of  gold,  filver,  fteel,  lead,  and  iron,  are  found  here, 
the  property  of  which  the  king  has  referved  for  himfelf,  on 
condition  of  not  levying  any  fubfidies  on  his  people;  and  in 
order  not  to  harrafs  them  by  any  unfeemly  labour,  he  em- 
ploys none  but  flaves  purchafed  from  his  neighbours,  to  work 
them.  Thus  all  the  inferior  fubjeds  of  Azem  enjoy 
themfelvfs  io  eafeand  afRuence,  which  is  'not  the  cafe^ith 
the  reft  of  iht  Indians^  who  have  fcarce  any  thing  but  flavery 
and  mifery  for  their  portion,  in  the  midft  of  a  country  where 
'  they  ought  to  live  in  riches  and  plenty.  The  princes  rc- 
fide  in  the  city  of  Kemmerouf^  about  twenty-five  or  thirty 
days  journey  from  the  ancient  capital,  which  bore  the  fame 
name  J  but  their  tombs  and  thofe  of  all  the  royal  fiamiiy 
arc  in  the  city  of  A%oq^  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Laguia: 
Every  prince  builds  a  kind  of  chapel  in  the  great  pagoda  to 
ferve  for  his  burial-place;  and  being  perfuaded  that  after 
their  death  they  go  to  another  world,  and  that  thofe  who 
die,  fullied  by  any  crime,  fuffer  a  great  deal,  chiefly  by 
hunger  and  thirfl,  they  place  all  neceftaries  near  the  corpfe^ 
to  ferve  them  as  they  may  want.  The  king  is  interred  with 
thofe  idols  of  gold  and  filver  which  he  worfhipped  in  his 

life-time,  a  live  elephant,  twelve  camels,  (ix  horfes,  snd  < 
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gfcaf  mwher  of  hounds^  in  the  belief  that  all  ehefe  things 
willtbe  ufe/til  to  hinfi  m  the  other  world-.  Barbarity  ac- 
companies fuperftition  in  this  funeral  fDlemnity.  At  the 
king's  death,  the  woman  whom  he  has  loved*  bertj.  .and  the 
principal  officers  of  his  houfhold,  poifon  themfelves,  that 
ihcymay  hate  the  glory  of  being  interred  with  him,  and 
of  krvifig  him  in  a  future  ftate<  If  ;i  private  perfon,  all  his 
friends  and  relations  muft  affifl  at  his  funeral;  and  every 
one  muft  throw  into  the  grave  the  bracelets  and  other  or- 
•  naments  he  wears.  • 

The  accounts  of  chofc  who  have  travelled  into  the  Eaft,  Kingdom 
give  us  little  or  no  information  about  the  kingdom  of  Ava^  ofAvsL. 
which  is  faid  to  be  four   times  as  large  as  Great   Britain, 
Theyonlytell  us  that  the  prince  is  immenfely  rich,  which 
appears  by  the  magnificence  of  his  palace. 

Ail  that  hiftorians  relate  of  the.kingdom  of  Pegu  is  drawn  JCin^dom 
from  Ga/par  Baibi,  a  rich  Venetian  merchant,  who  once  tra-^p^ftH, 
dcd  thither.     According  to  him,  that  kingdom  had  been 
ejcpofed  to  feverai  revolts,  and  had   been  the  theatre  of  a 
bloody  war  during  all  the  i6th  century.     The  Peguans  may 
be  ranked  amongtt  the  nadleit  and  moft  fuperftitious  ofs^II 
mankind.    They  maintain  and  wol-fliip  crocodiles,  and  will 
drink  nothing  but  the  waters  of  the  ditches  where  thofc 
iRonftrous  animals  haibour.     By  thus  expofing  thenifelves 
to  the  manifeft  hazard  of  their  lives,  they  have  frequently 
the  misfortune  to  be  devoured.     They  have  five  principal 
feftivals  in  the  year,  called  fapans,  which  they  celebrate  with 
an  extraordinary  magnificence.    In  one  of  them  the  king 
and  queen    make  a^  pilgrimage  about  twelve  leagues  from 
the  city,  riding  on  a  triumphal  car,  fo  richly  adorned  with 
jewds,  that  it  may  be  fakl  without  an  hyperbole,  that  they 
carry  about  them  the   va]u«^of  a  kingdom.     This  prince 
is  extremely  rich,  and  has  in  the  chapel  of  his  palace  feverai 
pagods  of  ineftimable  value,  fome  of  them  being  of  mafly  » 
gold,  or  fitver,  and  adorned  with  all  forts  of  precious  ftones. 
The  talapoins,  or  priefis  of  this  country,  have  no  pofleffions  ; 
but  fuch  is  the  refpeft  paid  them  by  the  people,  that  they 
are  never  known  to  want.     They  preach  to  them  every 
Mwday  not  to  commit  murder,  to  take  from  no  perfon  any 
thing  belonging  to  him,  to  do  no  hurt,  to  give  no  oiFence, 
to  avoid  impurity  or  fuperflition,  but  above  all  not  to  wor- 
fliip  the  devil.     But  their  difcourfes  have  no  efFeft  in  the 
laftrefpeS.    The  people  attached  to  Manicheifm  believe, 
that  all  good  comes  from  God,  and  that  the  devil  is  the 
author  of  all  the  evils  that  happen  to  menj    and  that  there- 
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fore  tfaey  ought  to  wor(hip  him,  that  he  may  not  afSiA 
ttiem.    This  is  a  comixion  notion  among  the  Indiim  ido- 
laters. 
Kingdom        Tmbrb  IS  HO  Country,  whete  more  ivory  is  to  he  had 
c/L&os.    than  in  the  kingdom  of  La$Sy  or  Lao»     Elephants  are  fo 
numerous  in  it,   that  the  inhabitants  are  faid  to  have  taken 
their  name  from  them  i    many   kinds  of  animals,   as  oxen 
and  buffaloes,  which  are  here  very  common  ;  a  great  quan- 
tity of  benjoin,  the  heft  in  the  Eaft  -,  lacca,  being  a  kind  of 
earth  met  with  in  fome  forefts  lying  about  ant^hPls ;  garden 
fruits,  vaft  quantities  of  rice,  fim  of  an  enormous  bulk 
with  which  the  rivers  abound,  and  fait  fpontaneoufly  formed 
of  a  kind  of  foam  which  the  great  rains  leave  upon  the 
earth,  are.the  other  advantages  of  this  kingdom.     Nothing 
can  be  more  feofelefs  than  the  whims  with  which  the  priefb 
here  have  poiTefTed  the  people,  and  which  they  give  out  as 
the  foundation  of  their  religion.     This  is,  that  a  buffalo, 
or  wild  ox,  which  nature  had  formed  with  all  imaginable 
defe£b,    produced  a  gourd  full  of  black  and  white  men  ', 
and  that   there  are   four  Gods  who  governed  the  world 
18000  years  before  it  was  renewed,  and  who  afterwards 
retired  into  a  very  large  and  fpacious  column ^  which  was 
raifed  towards  the  north.    Such  vifions,  accompanied  with 
corrupt  morals,  could  only  render  the  people  as  vicious  as 
their  priefts,  if  the  feverity  of  the  law  did  not  put  a  reilraint 
on  their  licentioufnefs.     The  propenfity  which  the  LmoU' 
giam  have  to  pafiion  and  bIood(hed^  has  forced  their  kings 
to  puniih,  not  only  thofe  who  give  a  blow,  but  even  thofe 
who  (hew  anger  againfi  another.    Nay,  frequently  to  in- 
fpire  the  greater  terror,  the  innocent  is  involved  in  the  pu- 
nifhment  of  the  guilty.     If  the  chief  of  a  family  is  convifted 
of  any  great  crime,  all  who  belong  to  him  in  the  difFerent 
degrees  of  confanguinity  are  degraded,  and  deprived  of  their 
offices,  rights,  and  privileges ;   and,  for  the  future,  are  em- 
ployed in  nothing  but  the  fervice  of.  the  elephants,  as  ga- 
thering  grafs  for  them»  carrying  it  to  the  king's  ftaUes,  and 
watching  them  all  night. 
Kingdom       To  the  fouth  of  thofe  countries  lies  the  kingdom  of  Siam^ 
9j  Siam*    the  moft  famous  of  all  the  India.    The  P^rtuguife  have 
given  the  name  of  Siam  to  the  capital  of  the  kmgdom, 
which  the  natives  call  Crungjiayn^  thaya*^  that  is,  the  ex- 
cellent dty,  or  the  admirable,  extraordinary,  and  angelic 
city,  becaufe  they  believe  it  impregnable.    It  is  built  on  the 
river  Menan^  which  means  the  fea  of  waters,  and  forms  an 
ifland  two  leagues  in  circuit.     The  place  is  befides  every 

where  furrounded  with  a  firong  wall,  and  has  within  itfclf 
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rcfiyurces  fufficient  to  fupport  a  fiege  of  many  months  againft 
an  army  50,000  ftrong.     The  chief  of  thefe  refources  is  an 
infaJiibi^e  fuccour  from  the  overflowing  of  the  river  every 
fix  months ;  fo  that  there  ar^^  no  lines  which  it  does  not  carry 
oSy  nor  army  which  it  does  not  oblige  to  retire.     By  means 
of  thofe  waters,  they  have  made  feveral  canals,  which  run 
through  all  the  ftreets,  without  doing  any  damagp;    and 
there  are  few  houfes  to  which  there  is  not  accefs  to  with  a 
boat.   .The  convenience  of  tranfporttng  their  efiedls  and 
landing  them  quite  from  the  fea  at  the  warehoufes,  with  the 
other  advanuges  of  the  kingdom,  have  drawn  traders  thither 
froai  all  parts.    At  firft  the  Portuguefi  were  mailers  of  the 
comiQerce ;    but  fome  infults  offered  to  the  Indians  and 
Dutch  merchants  gave  the  latter  a  pretence  to  declare  them* 
felves  their  enemies  J    and  in   1634  they  built  one  of  the 
fined  lodges  they  have  in  the  ealt.      Notwithftanding,  the 
Pirtv^t//// were  not intirely  expelled;  they  have  ftill  faSories 
there  as  well  as  the  Englijh^  French^  Chinefe^  and  fome  others, 
who  all  dwell  in  the  two  vaft  and  rich  fuburbs  which  lie  to 
the  eaft  and  weft  of  the  city.    Here  it  is  that  fome  modern 
travellers  relate  that  they  have  feen  immenfe  treafures  of  all 
kinds.    The  riches  of  the  country  are  chiefly  difplayed  in 
the  pagodas,  and  the  prince's  palace,  by  tha  quantity  of 
vorkmanfhip  in  gold  with  which  they  are  adorned ;  by  their 
prodigious  bulk,  their  admirable  ftruaure,  and  the  incredible 
colleaions  of  precious  ftones  of  all  kinds.     However,    all 
this  kingdom,  which  is  very  large,  js  nothing  better  than  a 
defart.     In  proportion  as  one  advances  into  the  country, 
fcarce  any  thing  is  feen  but  forefts  and  wild  beafts.     The 
people,  who  are  miferable,  dwell  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers, 
and  prefer;  that  (ituation  to  any  other,  becaufe  the  lands,  ' 

which  are  overflowed  fix  months  in  the  year,  produce,  al- 
moft  without  any  culture,  great  quantities  of  rice,'  which  does 
not  thrive  but  in  water,  in  this  rice  confift  al!  the  riches  of 
the  country.  Thus  in  going  up  frpm  Bancok  to  Luvoy  is  ^ 
feen,  with  refpe£t  to  the  people  and. the  cities,  all  that  can 
merit  any  attention  in  this  kingdom.  Haughtinefs,  defpo- 
tifiD,  and  an  abfolute  government,  are  the  only  marks  by 
which  the  prince  chufes  to  be  diftinguiihed  from  all  other 
fovereigns.  The  refpe£l  which  he  demands  of  his  people 
reaches  almoft  to  adoration,  and  the  pofture  in  which  they 
muft  appear  ih  his  prefence. is  a.teftimony  of  it.  Even  in 
coquchI,  which  lafts  fometimes  four  hours,  the  minifters  of 
fiate,  and  the  mandarins,  are  continually  proftrated  before 
him.  They  never  fpeak  to  him  but  on  their  knees,  having 
their   hands  raifed  to  their  heads,  making  every  moment 
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profound  Reverences,  and  accompanying  their  difcourfe  witft 
pompous  titles,   celebrating  his  power  and  his  goodnefs. 
When  he  goes  abroad,  all  are  obliged  to  keep  within  doors* 
,  His  fubjefts  are  (laves,  who  poflefs  nothing  but  what  be- 
longs to  him^     Even  nobility  is  not  hereditary,  confiding 
only  in  honours  and  employments,  which  the  prince  bcftows, 
and  which  he  may  withdraw  whenever  he  pleafes. 
Kinedom        The  king  of  Siam^%  dominions  ftretch  fouthward  to  the 
ef  Ma-      neighbourhood  of  Ligor^  where  the  kingdom  of  Malacca  bc- 
kicca.        gins.    This  country  is  that  peninfula  or  tongue  of  land  whiclr 
lies  between  the  ftrait  of  that  name  and  the  guiph  of  Sianu 
Some  travellers  aflure  us,  that  it  is  divided  into  feven  kiiig- 
doms,   every  one  of  which  may  he  about  ten  leagues  is 
breadth,  and  thirty  in  length.    It  was  difcovered  in  1509)  bf 
Seguera:  and  in   1511,  by  Alphonfo  Albuquerque-^  who  made 
himfelf   matter  of  the  city  of  Malacca.     The  Dutch^  fup- 
ported  by  the  forces  of  the  king  of  Thor^  in  1606,  began  to 
difturb  the  Portuguefe  in  tbeir^  poileffion,  and  after  thirty-five 
years  of  continual  hofttlitie^,  took  it  from  them  in  1641* 

The  inhabitants  of  Malacca^  or  the  Malaisy  are,  for  tbe 
mod  part,  favage);,  and  live  after  the  manner  of  beafts^  The 
heat  of  the  climate,  which  is  almoft  under  the  Line,  render? 
their  colour  extremely  fwarthy;  and  they  are  very  fond  of 
'  Europeans  on  account  of  their  whitenefi.    As  foon  as  they  ar- 

rive on  their  coafts,  they  offer  them  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters, that  they  may  have  children  like  them.  Notwithftand- 
ing  the  barbarity  of  their  manners,  their  language  is  reckoned 
the  fineft  in  all  the  Indiesy  where  it  is  &t  leaft  as  common  as 
the  French  in  Europe.  It  is  very  cafily  acquired,  becaufe  it 
has  no  inflexions,  either  in  nouns  or  verbs.  The  country  is 
rich  only  on  account  of  its  commerce  ^with  the  Chinefe :  it 
muft  then  have  been  through  ignorance  or  miftake,  that  the 
ancients  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Golden  Cherfonefe ;  or  rather 
it  is  evident  they  did  not  give  it  to  that  kingdom.  Yet  we 
are  told  by  fome  mtflionaries,  that  they  reckon  their  riches  17 
bars  of  gold,  and  that  every  bar  contains  four  quintals. 
Kingdom  Qn  the  fouth  and  weft  by  the  fea,  and  the  dominions  of 
^  Cam-  ji^g  j^jng  Qf  Sianiy  lies  the  kingdom  of  Camboia.  Th'is  couD- 
^^'  try,  which  throughout  its  vvhole  extent  is  watered  by  the  ri- 
ver A'/ecoHy  produces  in  abundance  all  that  is  neceflary  for  tbe 
life  of  man,  whether  in  rice  or  flefh,  in  cocoas,  or  fruits  of 
all  other  kinds.  Yet  it  is  ill-peopled,  and  its  trade  inconK- 
derable.  The  capital  of  the  fame  name,  is  the  only  place 
which  dcferves  notice.  The  prince  refide^  in  a  very  ordinary 
palace,  hut  it  Is  .defended  by  a  great  number  of  Chinefe  can- 
non, and  other  pieces  of  artillery  which  were  faved  from  the 
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wreck  of  two  Dutch  velTels  thrown  upon  the  coaft  of  this 
kingdom.  There  is  9  temple  here  of  a' very  particular  ftruc- 
ture,  whofe  beauty  is  much  commended.  It  is  fupported  by 
wooden  pillars  varnifhed  with  black  ;  the  foliages  and  reliefs 
are  gilded :  even  the  pavement  is  valuable,  and  is  preferved 
by  mats  laid  over  it.  The  priefts  who  ferve  in  it  hold  the 
firft  rank  in  the  fiate. 

The  ufc  of  betel  is  not  peculiar  to  the  people  of  t\i\sWeofhetd 
country  j  nothing  is  fo  common  throughout  the  Indies^  and  '*  India, 
bread  is  not  niore  fo  in  other  places  of  the  world.  It  is  a 
plant  which  creeps  along  the  ground  like  peas  or  hops ;  and 
its  ftalk  being  weak,  it  muft  be  fupported  by  a  prop,  or 
planted  near  the  tree  areca,  to  which  it  fixes  itfelf  like  ivy* 
Its  leaf  refembles  that  of  the  citron-tree,  though  a  little 
longer;  its  ftalks  and  fibres  are  alfo  ftroiiger,  and  it  becomes 
reddiih  when  dried.  Betel  thrives  befl  in  watery  places, 
fuch  as  the  banks  of  the  fea  or  rivers.  There  it  bears  a 
fruit  ihaped  like  a  rat's  tai),  but  produces  none  in  climates 
too  hot  or  too  cold,  where  the  inhabitants  mufl  be  con- 
tented with  the  l:af,  which  is  prepared  with  the  fruit  of  the 
areca,  and  a  little  lime  made  of  oyfler> (hells.  An  Indian 
is  feldom  feen  without  betel  in  his  mouth.  As  foon  as  any 
one  goes  into  a  houfe  on  bufinefs,  or  to  make  a  yifit,  it  is 
brought  and  prefented  to  the  company  by  way  of  compli- 
ment. When  foreign  ambafladors  are  admitted  to  an  au- 
dience of  the  king,  they  find  him  commonly  repofing  on  his 
couch,  or  feated  croTstlegged  on  a  carpet  on  the  ground 
with  an  officer  in  waiting,  who  holds  his  betel,  which  he  . 
chews  continually,  throwing  out  the  huflcs  and  the  faliva 
which  it  produces.  The  greatefl  honour  he  can  do  them 
is  to  invite  them  to  tafle  his  betel.  The  Indians  fay  it  faftena 
tile  gums,  preferves  the  teeth,  makes  the  breath  fweet,  is 
good  for^the  flomach,  promotes  digeflion,  prevents  wind  and 
vomiting,  to  which  they  are  very  fubjedt,  and  laftly,  prevents 
t|ie  fcurvy.  Notwithftanding  all  thofe  real  or  imaginary 
properties,  few  Europeans  can  accuflom  themfclves  to  it.  -In 
niany  it  occafions  ficknefs,  others  it  perfe£lly  intoxicates, 
but  fo  as  not  to  laft  long. 

The  areca,  which  is  ufed  with  the  leaves  of  the  betel,  is  ^r  ^r.i^ 
from  a  tree  nearly  refembling  the  cocoa  in  height  and  ihape,  ^^^^^ 
except  that  its  trunk  is  fmaller,  and  its  leaves  fhorter. 
From  beneath  the  leaves  there  proceeds  a  long  mafs,  which 
forms  a  bunch  or  clufter  of  fruit  like  ruts  or  apricots : 
the  flowers  lie  intermingled  with  the  fruit.  Two  months  after 
Ac  flowers  fall  ofF>  the  huflcs  which  cover  the  fruit,  begin, 
to  open  and  fall  off;    then  an  oblong  fruit  appears,  of  the 
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bulk  of  a  middling  plum,  and  of  a  whitiih  and  fliining  cch 
lour ;  its  (hell  becomes  firm,  compad,  and  reddifti ;  the 
pulp  contained  in  it  is.  of  a  'brown  caft,  bordering  on 
red,  and  foft  and  aftringcnt  to  the  tafte.  The  Indians  pre- 
pare the  pulp,  or  kernel,  of  this  fruit  with  the  leaves  of  the 
beteU  dividing  a  nut  into  eight  or/ten  parts. 
'  Kififdoms  South-east  of  the  kingdom  of  Camhia  lies  thitof 
'  of  Ciatn-  Clampa^  but  fo  fmaM,  that  it  has  not  merited  the  particular 


pa  and     attention  of  travellers.     It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  thf 
Cochin-    dcfarts  of  Cothin-China^  another  kingdom,  of  which  authors 
China.      have  given  us  a  notion  more  fplend id  than  real.     We  ought, 
therefore,    to  prefer   the  fimple    and  ingenious  account  of 
F*  Alexander  of  Rhodes^  a  Jefuit,  and    famgus  miflionary  in 
thofc  parts.     This  kingdom,  according  to  him,   was  for- 
merly a  province  of  China^  and  was  feparated  from  it  now 
upwards  of  two  centuries  ago,  by  the  revolt  of  a  governor 
fent  thither  by  the  king  of  Tonqutriy  who  caufed  himTelf  to^ 
be  declared  king.     There  is  no  country  in  the  torrid  zone 
wherein  the  four  feafons  are  better  diftinguiflied.     Though 
the  rivers  arc  net  confiderable,  they  arc  fburces  of  its  plenty. 
During  the  months   of  September^  O^ober^  and  N^vmbetj 
th^y  rife  every  fortnight,  overflow  all  the  fields  for  three 
days,  and  render  them  fo  fertile  by  their  flime,  that  they 
can  fow  and  reap  twice  a  year.     The  foil  produces  rice,  fc- 
veral  forts  of  fruits  and  herbs,  pepper,  cinnamon,  benjoin, 
eagle,  and  calemba-woodt    Gold,  filver,  filk,  cotton,  and 
porcelain,  are  likewife  to  be  found  »here.     Amongft  other 
rare  animals,  are  rhinoceros's  and  elephants,. of  an  extraor- 
dinary fize  and  furprifing  docility.     The  fea  abounds  with 
excellent  fi(h.    There  are  fixty  good  harbours,  which  oc- 
c^fion  the  inhabitants  to  apply  themfelves  much  to  trade  and 
navigation ;  that  of  Faifo  is  one  of  the  mod  confiderable. 
The  city  is  inhabited  by  Chinefe  and  Japanefe^  who  carry 
on  a  free  trade  under  the  protedlion  of  the  prince.    It  is 
defended  by  a  fortrefs,  and  fituated  on  a  navigable  river,  a 
Jittle  above  its  mouth. 
JCingd^m       Northward  of  Qochm-Chlna  lies  the  kingdom  of  7i«- 
*cf  '1  on-     fiuin.     The  voyages  to  this  place  which  religion  and  com- 
aoin.        merce  have  given  occafion  to,  haye  procured  us  a  very  cir- 
cumOantial  knowledge  of  the  government  and  nature  of 
this  country.     Tonquin  had  been  heretofore  fubjed  to  the 
vaft  empire  of  China^  when  a   famous  robber,  called  Dity 
put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  men  of  his  own  pro- 
feilion,  into  whom  he  infpired  the  refolution  of  taking  up 
arms,  and  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  all  fervitudc.    He  fuc- 
(^cded|  and  thofe  whom  he  engaged  in  the  revolt,  out  Qf 
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graiitudct  placed  the  crown  upon  his  head.  The  bappU 
nefs  which  the  Tonquinefe  flattered  thcmfelves  to  have  ac- 
quired by  their  independence,  became  to  them  a  fourceof 
miferies  and  cruel  wars,  ftill  more  pernicious  than  their 
former  fubje£lion  to  the  Cbinefi  emperors.  For  feven  cen- 
turies after  their  revolt)  they  were  almoft  continually  in 
arms,  one  againft  another,  in  fupport  of  the  difFerent  fac- 
tions which  ambition  and  jealoufy  had  raifed  up  among 
thecxf;  and  the.  families  on  the  throne  have  been  already 
changed  fix  times. 

The  ilTue  of  the  laft  civil  wa^r  was  a  treaty,  by  which 
the  coilipetitor  of  the  king  i>,  lefs  defirous  of  the  title  of 
fovcreign  than  of  real  power  and  royal  authority,  left  him 
all  the  external  fplendor  of  a  monarch,  on  condition  that 
he  fliouk]  have  the  abfolute  comman$l'  in  the  armies,  with 
thegreateft  part  of  the  revenues  .of  the  kingdom,  and  that 
bin  defendants  (hould  fucceed  to  the  fame  privileges.     Ry 
virtue  of  this  agreement,  there  are  two  forts  of  kings  ;  he 
who  receives  all  the  honours  of  royalty  is  called  Bua^  and 
the  Chouah  has  all  its  advantages.    The  Bua^  fenfible  of  the 
diminution  of  his  power,  is  feldom  feen  out  of  his  palace. 
He  is  taken  up  almoft  every  day  in  giving  audience  to  his 
fubjeds,  hearing  their  complaints,  and  determining    their 
private  dii&rences ;  which  is  the  utmoft  extent  of  his  power« 
for  he  can   fet  forth  no  a&  or  edi£t  concerning  the  public 
government,  without  the  confent  of  the  Chouah.    The 
princes,  his  fons,  partake  of  his  iervitude;  they  never  go 
out  of  the  palace  but  four  times  a  year,  and   that  only  fix 
days  each  time ;  and  they  are,  beiides,  attended  by  officers 
whom  the  Chouah  appoints  for  them.     In  the  fiift  of  thofe 
fix  days  of  liberty,  they  vifit  the  temples  ;  the  two  follow- 
ing they  take  the  diverfion  of  hunting ;  and,  during  the 
three  laft,  they  fail  upon   the  river  in  gallies  magnificently 
adorned.     The  right  of  primogeaiture  does  not  regulate  the 
fucceffion  to  the  crown ;  the  will  of  the  father  decides  it  in 
favour  of  him  whom  he  loves  or  efteems  moft.    -  As  foon  as 
he  is  declared,  the  Chouah^  followed  by  his  principal  officers, 
the  counfellors  of  ftate,  and  the  eunuchs,  do  him  homage, 
and  take  an  oath  to  place  him  on  the  throne  after  his  father's 
death. 

Thb  pomp  and  magnificence  of  all  the  ceremonies  ob- 
ferved  at  the  king's  funeral,  are  very  extraordinary.  Dur- 
ing the  fixty-five  days  that  follow  his  deceafe,  he  is  ferved 
as  if  ftill  alive,  and  provifions  are  diftributed  amongft  the 
bonzes  and  poor.  The  whole  nation  puts  on  mourning, 
and  every  one  wears  it  according  to  his  rank  :  the  manda- 
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rids  for  thrre  years;  the  king's  houfixold  nine  mcmths,  the 
noblefie  fix,  and  the  people  three.  ThcCe  three  years  are 
titnes  of  fadnqfs,  during  ^which  no  rejoicings  are  allowed, 
except  at  the  coronation. of  the  fucceeding  prince.  The 
cuftom  is  to  carry  the  body  of  the  dead  king  into  the  de* 
farts  lying  beyond  Bodego,  It  is  two  days  journey  from 
Keco^  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  to  that  city.  But,  as  the 
king  and  all  the  court  go  thither  on  foot,  it  takes  them  up 
fifteen  or  fixteen  days.  AH  the  road  is  covered  with  a  (luff 
of  a  violet  colour,  and  at  every  quarter  of  a  league  there 
are  places  for  refrefhoient.  The  Chouah  takes  care  xhat  there 
ihall  be  lodgings  for  every  day.  In  the  midft  of  an  im- 
menfe  and  magnificent  retinue  of  officers,  horfes,  and 
elephants,  is  the  chariot  which  carries  the  king's  coffio, 
drawn  by  eight  haKs  trained  for  that  purpofe.  After  the 
corps  comes  to  BodegOy  it  is  put  into  a  galley,  and  is  attended 
only  by  the  fix  principal  eunuchs  of  the  court,  who  inter 
It  in  a  remote  place,  after  having  obliged  themfelves  by 
oath  never  to  reveal  it.  Tht&  fecrecy  is,  perhaps,  an  article 
of  religion,  or  a  precaution  to  prevent  the  treafures  buried 
with  him  from  being  carried  off,  which  they  imagine  he 
may  have  an  occafion  for  in  the  other  world.  It  is  faid, 
that  the  princes  and  princefies  order  themfelves  to  be  buriea 
near  him,  out  of  a  motive  of  gratitude,  and  that  they  may 
continue  to  render  him  their  fervices.  ' 

After  this  funeral  ceremony  comes  on  the  coronation 
of  the  new  king,  which  difFufes  pleafures  and  diverfions 
'  over  the  city  of  Keco  and'the  country  about.  He  is  carried 
upon  an  elephant  into  the  great  court  of  the  palace,  which 
is  covered  with  rich  tapeftries  in  form  of  a  tent,  and  there 
he  receives  the  oath  of  fidelity  from  the  great  men  of  the 
kingdom,  to  whom  he  makes  ^  prefent  of  feveral  cakes  of 
gold,  and  fmall  bars  of  filver,  the  only  money  ufed  in  iV\% 
country.  Afterwards,  a  large  camp  is  ereded  in  the  midft 
of  a  vafi:  plain  alon^  the  river  Cbale.  The  king  goes  thi- 
ther with  all  the  ofHcerS  of  his  houfhold,  and  a  great  part 
of  the  army,  and  there  receives  the  oaths  of  the  deputies 
of  his  kingdom,  and  of  the  people.  Onehalf  of  the  month 
pafles  away  in  rejoicings  ;  every  day  is  remarkable  for  the 
diverfity  of  feftivals,  and  tl^e  generofity  of  the  prince;  even 
the  darknefs  of  the  night  is  not  unemployed  ^  for  then  th^ 
amufement  of  various  fcenes  of  fireworks  charm  the  fenfes, 
which  are  faid  to  be  infinitely  finer  and  more  curious  than 
thofc  we  have  in  Europe. 

This  particular  fpecies  of  ingenuity  as  well  as  many 

others,  are  a  confcquence  of  the  emulation  which  the  kings 
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af  TiMfuin^  like  thofe  of  China^  have  encouraged  amongft 
their  fubjeds,  in  order  to  refine  and  improve  all  the  ifcicnces. 
Nobility,  ^wiih  fuitable  revenues,  h  the  reward  of  tbcfe 
who  excel  in  the  knowledge  of  the  laws,  of  mathematics, 
a/lronomy,  and  natural  philofophy.  Several  days  in  the 
year  are  (ct  apart  for  the  examination  of  thofe  who  prefent 
tbemfelves,  and  fometimes  there  are  near  3000  candniates. 
The  king  honours  this  ceremony  with  his  prefence ;  he 
confers  nobility  on  thofe  who  have  given  fatisfa6iion  to  the ' 
jQueftions  of  the  mandarins ;  he  orders  a  robe  of  violet  fat- 
tin  to  be  given  them,  and  appoints  the  cities  and  villages  ' 
which  are  to  produce  the  revenues  he  is  pleafed  to  afiign 
theoa. 

Th£  phydcians  are  another  clafs  of  the  learned,  and  ' 
much  eAeemed  ;  all  their  ftudy  is  to  know  fimples,  and  to 
?pply  them  according  to  the  different  diflempers.  They 
pretend  to  infallible  remedies  for  feveral  difeafes  thought 
to  be  incurable  in  Europe.  They  make  uie  of  tea,  which 
is  brought  from  China  and  Japa/iy  for  the  cure  of  pains  in 
(be  head,  the  ftone,  and  cholic. 

Where  the  arts  flourifh,  it  feldom  happens  that  the  man- 
ners of  the  people  are  rough  and  Unpoiifhed.  The  7i«- 
qutm/ej^tt  affable,  and  naturally  formed  to  the  Jaws  of  reafon. 
Tbe  gravity  and  modefty  of  their,  garb,  (hews  their  cha- . 
rader.  Both  fexes  are  cloathed  almofl:  in  the  fame  manner : 
Itheir  drefs  is  a  long  robe,  pretty  ftrait,  with  a  clofe  neck, 
reaching  down  to  the  heels,  and  kept  tight  about  the  waift  ^ 
with  a  ulk  girdle  of  gold  and  filver  tifTue  :  the  military  drefs 
comes  no  farther  than  the  knees.  It  is  the  common  cuftom 
of  the  country,  to  go  barefooted  all  the  year.  The  Ti«- 
quiiufe  ladies  are  as  modeft  and  referved  as  the  common  wo- 
inen  are  free  ;  they  v^ear  a  fort  of  very  broad  hat,  made  of 
the  leaves  of  a  tree,  and  adorned  with  a  net- work  of  thread 
curioufly  wrought.  They  wear  their  hair  as  long  as  it  will 
grow,  and  drefs  it  with  great  care ;  the  men  tie  it  under 
tbe  neck,  or  leave  it  loofe  behind,  efpecially  the  mandarins 
and  learned  nien.  They  are  of  a  ftrot>g  and  hardy  confti- 
tQtion,  their  ftature  middling  and  well-proportioned,  their 
features  juft  snd  agreeable.  Thofe  who  live  in  the  cities 
are  rather  white  than  brown,  but  the  country  people  are 
almpU:  all  olive  coloured.  All  are  indefatig4ble  in  whatever 
bufinefs  they  apply  to.  Their  judgment  is  juil,  and  they 
are  capable  of  long  application.  Nature  has  bleflVd  them 
with  (o  happy  a  memory,  that,  perhapjp,  there  is  no  nation 
which  furpaffes  them  in  ihat  particular ;  whatever  they  ftudy 
or  write,  all  is  done  fmging,  in  ordcrloihfepiint  it  the  bet- 
'  "  ler 
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ter  on  their  minds.  They  ftill  make  ufe  of  lunar  moaths. . 
The  lower  clafs  of  people  are  flaves  during  one  part  of  the 
year ;  for,  except  the  citizens  of  KecOj  all  tradefmen  what- 
ever are  obliged  to  work  three  months  for  the  royal  family, 
and  two  more  for  the  mandarins  and  great  lords.  One  of 
their  mofl  laborious  employments  is  to  lop  the  trees  for  feed- 
ing the  elephants  belonging  to  the  king  and  the  army. 
Their  principal  riches  conitft  in  great  quantities  of  filk» 
muflc,  and  aloes-^wood,  which  they  fell  to  foreigners :  they 
vAlue  themfelves  much  on  their  fairnefs  in  trade,  which  is 
the  more  furprifmg,  as  they  are  neighbours  to  the  Cbinefe^ 
and  have  frequent  dealings  with  that  cunning  people,  who 
are  verfed  in  all  manner  of  deceit. 

These  are  the  advantageous  lights  jn  which  the  9oii' 
quinefe  appear ;  but,  when  we  take  a  view  of  their  wor(hip, 
the  icene  is  changed  :  nothing  is  feen  but  error,  impiety, 
and  extravagant  fuperftttion.  Of  the  three  feds  into  which 
they  are  divided,  that  of  a  hermit,  called  Chachabouty  might 
be  confidered  as  the  only  reafonable  one,  by  the  obfervation 
of  the  precepts  of  the  law  of  nature,  of  which  he  has  made 
ten  exprefs  commandments,  if  it  was  not  corrupted  by  ima- 
ginations and  chimeras  founded  on  the  metempfychoiis,  and 
jf  it  did  not  bring  up  its  votaries  in  idolatry.  The  fecond 
IS,  that  of  the  philofopher  Confucius^  whofe  memory  is  fo 
famous  throughout  China  and  the  neighbouring  ftates. 
The  dodlrine  of  his  books,  as  explained  by  the  learned 
,  men  of  this  country,  is  nothing  but  idolatry,  or,  perhaps, 

a  refined  atheifm,  acknowledging  no  other  God  but  the 
heavens,  or  virtue,  and  fuppofmg,  that  the  human  foul  eva- 
porates into  air  at  death.  The  third  fed  is,  that  of  Lan^ 
thuy  •riginally  a  Chimfi^  whofe  whole  ftudy  was  the  con- 
triving of  enchantments,  and  the  impoftures  of  magic, 
which  he  unhappily  rendered  refpeded  by  a  falfe  outfide  of 
zeal  and  charity  for  the  poor.  Moft  of  the  bonzes,  or  Ton" 
quinefi  pricfts,  offer  no  facrifices,  and  give  no  refponfes  till 
they  have  confulted  the  devil  by  fome  magic  charms,  or  ce- 
remonies, all  tending  to  that  wicked  purpofei. 

Indian  We  now  Come  to  the  InSan  and  Oriental  iflands,  which 

AtidOxu   confift  of,  I.  The  Ladrone-IJlands,     7..  The  Japan-- Iflands. 

cntal  2*  The  Phiiippinsrifiands.      4.^  The  Moluccas  and  Amboyna. 

ijlandi.  5,  The  handa- Iflands.  6.  The  iflands  of  CeUhes^  Gilob^ 
Ceraniy  &c.  which  furround  the  Moluccas  and  Banda^Iflands^ 
j.TheSunda'Ifiandsj^sBorneOy Sumatra f  and  Java^  and  thofe 
that  lie  to  the  eaflward  of  jfava^  Bally ^  Lomhocy  Timor ^  iic. 
8*  The  Nicohar- Iflands.  9  The  Andaman^ Iflands.  io«  The 
Maldiva- Iflands^    And  11.  The  ifland  of  Ceylon. 

The 
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The  Ladroniy  called  alfo  the  Marian-IJIands^  are  about  Ladronc- 
twelve  in  number  ;  they  are  fituate  in  the  PaajkOaan^  in  Iflands. 
J  40  degrees  of  eaft  longitude,  and  bet^veen  12  and  24  deg* 
of  north  latitude.  Guam^  the  largeft,  is  forty  miles  long 
and  twelve  broad.  The  Spaniards  have  a  fort,  and  a  fmall 
garrifon  of  thirty  or  forty  men,  in  the  chief  town  of  the 
fame  name ;  and  moft  fhips  touch  here  in  their  voyage  from 
Mexico  to  the  Eaji-In^es,  Thefe  iflands  were  difcovere'd 
by  MngiUofiy  in  his  voyage  to  the  Spia^IJlands^  in  India^  by 
the  weft,  in  the  year  1521.  They  are  remarkable  for  pro- 
ducing a  fruit  as  big  as  a  football,  which  yields  a  (oft  palp 
like  the  crumb  of  a  white  loaf,  and  is  therefore  called  bread- 
fruit by  feamen.  Their  fwifc-failing  floops,  gqing  generally 
twenty*four  miles  in  an  hour,  is  another  peculiarity.  One 
of  them  that  was  difpatched  to  Manila  in  the  Philippine- 
Iftands  performed  the  voyage  in  four  days,  being  J200 
miles.  It  was  at  the  little  ifland  of  Tinian,  fituate  north 
of  Guam^  that  lord  Anfon  firft  touched,  after  paffing  the  Pa- 
dJu-Ocean^  in  bis  voyage  round  the  world.  He  found  great 
refrefhments  in  ir,  the  ifland,  though  uninhabited,  abound- 
ing in  cattle,  fruits,  and  other  neceflaries.  The  Japan- 
Ijtands  may  be  feen  defcribed  in  the  fame  chapter  with  China.  yL-*- 

The  PhiRppine-IJlands  are  fituate  in  the  Chinejian-Sea^  -^ 
between  J 14  and  131  deg.  of  eaft  longitude,  and  between  Tflan^y, 
5  and  19  of  north  latitude  ;  comprehending  the  iflands  of 
JLtuimia^  or  Manila^  Tandaga^  or  Samar,  Mojbate^  Mindora^ 
Luban^  Paragoa^  Panay^  Leyte^  Boholj  Sibu^  Sogbu^  Negrosy 
St.  yohn^  Xolloy  and  Mindanao*  They  lie  300  miles  fouth- 
eaft  of  China :  and  Manila^  the  chief,  is  400  miles  lone* 
and  200  broad.  They  were  difcovered  by  Ferdinand  Ma^ 
geUan^  a  Portuguefe  geqtleman^  who  had  fcrved  his  native 
country  both  in  the  wars  of  Africa  and  in  the  Eajl-Indieii 
particularly  lender  Albuquerque^  tl^e  famous  Portuguefe  gene- 
ral, who  reduced  Goa  and  Malacca  to  the  obedience  of  that 
crown.  Magellan^  having  a  confiderable  (hare  in  thofe  ac- 
tions, and  finding  himfelf  neglected  by  the  government  of 
Portugal^  and  even  denied,  as  it  is  faid,  the  frail  advance 
of  a  ducat  a  month  in  his  pay  ;  left  the  court  of  Portugal  in 
dffguft,  and  offered  his  fervice  to  Charles  V.  then  emperor 
of  Germany  and  king  of  Spaing  to  whom  he  (hewed  there 
•  was  a  probability  of  difcovering  a  way  to  the  Spice  I/lands 
in  the  Eajl- Indies^  by  the  weft  :  whereupon,  the  command 
of  five  imall  (hips  being  given  him,  he  fet  fail  from 
Seville  on  the  loth  of  Augufiy  1519  ;  and,  ftanding  over  to 
the  coaft  of  South- America^  continued  his  voyage  to  the  fouth- 
ward  to  52  deg.  where  he  formerly  hit  upon  a  ftrait,  fince 
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Ac  Strait  of  Magellan^  which  carried  him  into  the  Pacific- 
Oceauy  or  Soutb-Sea ;  -and  then,  fteering  northward,  repa&d 
the  Equator  ;  after  which,  he  failed  weft  over  that  vaft 
ocean,  till  he  arrived  at  Guam,  one  of  the  Ladrnus^  on  the 
6th  of  March,  152 1,  and  foon  afier  came  to  the  PhilippltU' 
Iflan4s^  which  he  took  pofleffion  of  in  the  name  of  the 
king  of  Spain,  but  happened  to  be  killed  in  a  (kirmifli  in 
one  of  them.  His  people,  however,  arrived  afterwards  at 
the  Molucco^s,  or  Clove- IJIands,  where  they  left  a  colony, 
and  returned  to  Spain,  by  the  way  of  the  Cape  ofGwdHope, 
being  the  firft  men  that  ever  failed  round  the  globe.  But  there 
was  no  attempt  made  by  the  Spaniards  to  fubdue,  or  plant, 
the  Philippine  IJlands,  unixl  the  year  1564,  in  the  reign  of 
Philip  II.  king  of  Spain,  when  don  Lewis  de  Velajco,  vice- 
roy of  Mexico^  fent  Aliehael  Lopez  Delagajpes,  with'a  fleet 
thither  from  Mexico,  and  a  force  fufficient  to  make  a  con^ 
queft  of  thefe  iflands»  which  he  named  the  Philippines,  in 
honour  of  Philip  II.  fon  of  Charles  V.  who  was  then  upon 
the  throne  of  Spain^  and-  they  have  ever  iince  been  fubjed 
to  that  crown« 

In  the  late  war,  5^j/»  having  entered  into  engagements 
with  France,  in  confequence  of  the  Family-Compad  of  the 
houi'e  of  Bourbon,  it  was  found  expedient  in  England  to  it* 
dare  war  alfo  againft  Spain  -,  whereupon  a  force  was  fitted 
out  from  our  Eaji-India  fettlements,  particularly  Madraji, 
for  the  conqueft  of  the  Philippine- Ifiands,  Manila,  the  ca- 
pital, was  taken  on  the  bih  of  U^ober,  ij(>2,  by  i^orm, 
after  twelve  days  operation ;  but  to  fave  fo  nne  a  city  from 
deftrud^ion,  it  was  ftipulated  to  pay  a  ranfom  for  it,  to  the 
amount  of  a  million  flerlins:* 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine-IJlands  confift  of  Chh 
fiefe,  Ethiopians^  Malais,  Spaniards,  Portuguefe,  Pintad»es% 
or  painted  people,  and  Mejlecs,  a  mixture  of  all  thefe.  It 
is  obfervable,  that  the  features  of  the  blacks  of  thefe  iflands 
are  as  agreeable  as  thofe  of  the  white  people.  Manila,  ly- 
ing between  the  eaftern  and  weftern  continents,  was  once 
cftecmed  the  beft  fituation  in  the  world  for  trade.  Two 
veflels  failing  yearly  to  Acapulco  in  Mexico,  loaded  with  the 
fiche»  of  the  Eaft,  returned,  as  they  do  at  this  day,  freight' 
cd  with  filver,  and  make  400  per  cent,  profit.  There  is 
not  a  foil  in  the  world  that  produces  greater  plenty  of  ^'^ 
things  neceflary  for  life,  as  appears  by  rae  multitude  of  in^ 
babitaots  found  in  the  woods  and  mountains,  and  only  fu^' 
fitted  by  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  the  venifon  they  take. 
Nor  can  any  country  in  the  world  appear  more  beautiful  5 
for  there  is  a  perpetual  -verdure,  and  buds^  bloflbms,  and 
i  fruit, 
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fruit,  are  found  upon  the  trees  all  the  year  round,  as  welt 
on  the  mountains  as  the  cultivated  gardens.  Vaft  quantities 
of  gold  are  waQied  down  from  the  hills  by  the  rains,  and 
fotind  mixed  with  the  fan d  of  their  rivers:  there  are  alfo 
mines  of*  other  inetal^,  and  plenty  of  cattle  of  all  forts. 
Thefe  iflands  alfo,  being  hot  and  moid,  produce  abundance 
of  venomous  creatures,  as  the  foil  does  porfonous  herbs  and 
flowers,  which  not  only  kill  thofe  that  touch  or  tafte  them, 
but  fo  \nft6t  the  air,  that  many  people  die  in  the  time  of 
their  -feloffoming.  They  are  alfo  fubjed  to  terrible  earth- 
quakes :  by*  one  that  happened  in  1645,  a  third  part  of  the 
city  of  Manila  was  overthrown,  and  no  lefs  than  3600  peo- 
ple periOied  iii  the  ruins.  The  Spanifi- vkcroy  refidos  at 
Manih^  and  lives  in  the  flate  of  a  foverei^n  prirxre.  *  The 
prefent  viceroy  is  an  archbilhop,  and  the  fame  who  agreed 
to  furr^nder  thefe  iflands  to  general  Draper  and  admiral 
Cornijb^  who  commanded  on  the  expedition.  The  govern- 
ment is  ftid  to  be  one  of  the  beft  in  the  gift  of  the  king  of 
Spain :  the  archbifliop  is  a  kind  of  pope  in  this-  part  of  the 
world  ;  but  as  the  inhabitants  are  a  compound  of  every  Zv- 
£an  nation,  every  religion  is  tolerated. 

All  the  Phiitppine-IJlandi  belong  to  the  crown  of  Spatrty 
except  Mindanao^  the  largeft  of  them  next  to  Manila.  It  is 
near  200  miles  Ibn^r,  and  150  broad,  inhabited  by  very  dif- 
ferent people ;  thofe  of  the  inland  country  are  fuppofed  to 
be  the  antient  Pagan  inhabitants,  whom  the  Mohammedans, 
who  poflefs  the  coafts,  have  driven  up  into  the  mountains. 

The  Moluccas^  or  Clove- IJlandsy  are  fituate  fouth  of  thej^oi^^,^ 
Philippines^  in   125  degrees  of  eaft  longitude,  and  between  ^r  Clovel 
1  deforce  fouth,  and  2  degrees  north  latitude,  comprehend-  Iflands* 
ine:  the  iflands  of  Bachianii  Machiam^  Motyr^  Ternatey  and 
Tydor,     They  produce  neither  corn  nor  rice,  but  the  natives 
make  bread  of  fago.     Befides  the  tropical  fruits,  they  once 
produced  great  quantities  of  cloves  ;  but  the  Dutch  fend  peo-' 
pie  every  year  to  root  up  all    the  plants  of  that  kind,  left 
other  nations  fhould  poflels  them,  and  have  tranfplanted  the 
cloves  xx^Amhoyna^  which  lies  fouth  of  the  ifland  of  Ceram. 
The  largeft  of  the  Molucca- Iflands  is  Ternate^  which  is  not 
thirty  miles  in  circumrerencc. 

Thc  Bandoy  or  NutTneg- Iflands ^  are  (ituate  between  127  Banda- 
and  128  degrees  of  eaft  longitude,  and  between  4  and  5  deg.  jflands* 
of  fouth  latitude,  comprehending  the  iflands  of  Lantor^  Po^ 
lerony  Rofinging^  Pooloway^  and  Gonapi,  Thefe  alone  pro- 
duce the  nutmeg,  which  is  covered  by  the  mace:  they  alfo 
produce  moft  of  the  tropical  fruits,  but  fcarce  any  corn  or 
cattle ;  the  largeft  of   them  is  fcarce  twenty  miles  round.^ 
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Tte  DutA  keep  the  inhabitants  entirely  dependent  on  tbe» 
for  their  provifions. 

Th£  iflands  furrounding  the  Moluccas  and  Banda^  and 
lying  under,  or  near  the  Equator,  are,  Amboyna^  Celdus^  or 
Macajfar^  Gilohy  Ctram^  FloreSy  Timor,  MifBUomby^  Bouion^ 
Bouro^  and  a  few  others.     . 

AMBOYNA  is  fuuate  in  126  degrees  of  eaft  longitude^ 
and  3.  40.  of  fouth  latitude,  l^etween  the  iflands  of  Molucca 
and  Banda^  and  commands  both.  It  is  about  feventy  miles 
in  circumference,  and  the  Duic}  bavea  firoog  caftle  in  it»  de* 
fended  by  7  or  800  men,  to  prote£l  their  plantations  of 
cloves.  Here  the  Englijh  and  Dutch  had  their  refpedive  fac- 
tories and  fettlements,  and  had  by  treaty  agreed  to  divide 
the  Spicc'lfiands  between  them  \  but  the  Dutch^  under  pre« 
tence  of  a  plot  the  Englijh  were  concerned  in  againft  them^ 
feized  upon  the  Englijh  fa&ors  and  merchants,  tortured  them 
by  all  the  cruel  methods  they  could  invent,  in  order  to  make 
them  confefs  a  plot,  and  then  put  them  to  death.  They 
alfo  feized  upon  the  Englijh  (hipping,  expelled  the  EngUfit 
from  their  fettlements  in  the  Banda-JJIandsy  which  had  put 
themfelves  under  the  protedion  of  the  king  of  Great-Britain^ 
and  proceeded  to  maflacre  and  extirpate  the  natives,  and  this 
in  a  time  of  full  peace,  in  the  year  1622,  juft  after  a  treaty 
was  concluded  between  the  two  nations  for  confirming  their 
refpedive  rights  and  pofleflions  in  the  Eajl-Indics ;  and  they 
have  continued  in  poiTeiBon  of  thefe  invaluable  iflands  ever 
iince. 

The  ifland  of  Celebes^  or  MacaJfoTy  is  fituate  under  the 
Equator,  between  the  ifland  of  Borneo^  and  the  Spice  IJkmdsi 
and  is  500  miles  long,  and  200  broad.  It  produces  no  fpice, 
except  pepper,  but  opium  in  abundance.  No  place  is  fur- 
niflicd  with  a  greater  variety  of  poifoos  ;  and  the  natives,  it 
is  faid,  fludy  which  will  have  the  moft  fpeedy  operation. 
Their  darts,  which  ate  dipt  in  poifon,  give  inftant  death; 
if  a  limb  be  cut  off  immediately  after  the  wound  is  received^ 
it  will  not  fave  the  patient's  life.  The  Dutch  have  fortified 
this  ifland,  as  a  barrier  againft  all  nations  that  may  attempt 
to  viiit  the  iflands  where  cloves  and  nutifiegs  grow.  Giloioy 
another  large  ifland,  which  lies  under  the  Equator,  near  the 
Spice- IJlandiy  is  fortified  by  the  Dutch  in  like  manlier.  Ce- 
ram  alfo,  which  covers  the  nutmeg  iflands,  they  have  fecured 
by  their  fortifications,  and  will  fink  any  (hip  that  (hall  at- 
tempt to  trafllic  in  thofe  feas. 

The  Sunda-IJlands  are  iituate  in  the  Indian  Ocean^  be* 
t ween  93  and  120  degrees  of  eaft  longitude,  and  between 
8  deg.  north,  and  8  deg.  fouth  latitude,-  comprehending  the 

iflands 
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lilaods  of  Bmm%   Sunuttra^    7^tf>    Balfyy   LamiUf    and 
Bama, 

BORNEO  is  fituate  under  the  Equator,  apd  is  the  largeft  Borneo, 
iilaod  in  the  world,  being  800  miles  long,  and  700  broad. 
The  fiat  country  near  the  coafl  is  overflowed  moft  part  of  the 
year,  which  makes  the  air  very  unheathful ;  and  they  build 
their  towns  upon  floats  in  the  middle  of  their  rivers.  Befldet 
rice,  cotton,  canes,  pepper,  and  the  tropical  fruits,  diamonds 
are  here  found  of  a  large  iize,  and  excellent  water.  The 
coafl;  is  governed  by  Mohammedan  princes,  and  the  inland 
parts  inhabited  by  Pagans. 

SUMJTRjf  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts  by  the  Equa-  Samatn* 
tor,  extending  Ave  degrees  and  upwards. north- weft  of  it,  and 
five  to  the  foutbeaft;  and  is  1060  miles  long,  and  150 
broad.  This  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Ophir  of  the  antiepts,  be- 
ing rich  in  gold  ;  but  what  the  Ew^opeans  trade  with  the  in- 
habitants chiefly  for  is  their  pepper.  Both  the  Englijb  and 
Dutch  have  feveral  colonies  and  fettlements  here :  the  chief 
of  the£nV/^  fettlements  are  thofe  oiBencoolen  and  FortMarl^ 
tro\  on  the  wefl;  coaft,  from  whence  the  EaJi^India  com- 
pany impoit  more  pepper  than  from  any  other  country  in  /»- 
£0,  BtncooUn  was  taken  in  the  late  war  by  the  French^  who 
put  the  Dutch  in  pofleffion  of  it ;  but  the  defihitive  treaty  of 
peace  has  (ince  recovered  it  for  the  Englijb.  The  coafts  are 
pofleflisd  by  Mohammedan^  and  the  inland  country  by  Pagan 
princes. 

JAVA^  fituate  fouth  of  Borneo^  is  700  miles  long,  and  Java« 
200  broad.  The  country  is  mountainous  and  woody  in  the 
middle,  but  a  flat  coaft  and  a  great  many  marflies  render  the 
sir  unbealthful.  It  produces  pepper,  fugar,  tobacco^  rice, 
cofiee,  cocoa-nuts,  plantains,  and  other  tropical  fruits.  The 
,  Dutdi  are  abfolute  mafters  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  ifland, 
panicularly  of  the  north>coaft,  though  there  are  ftill  fome 
princes  beyond  the  mountains  on  the  fouth- coaft,  who  main- 
tain their  independency.  Bataviay  in  this  ifland,  is  the  ca- 
.  pital  of  all  the  Dutch  dominions  in  InJia^  an  exceeding  fine 
town  and  port,  well  fortified,  and  defended  by  a  caftle  and 
firong  garribb :  they  have  about  20,000  forces  in  the  ifland, 
either  Dutch^  or  formed  out  of  the  feveral  nations  they  have 
inllaved  ;  and  they  have  a  fleet  of  between  twenty  and  thirty 
nicn  of  war,  with  which  they  give  law  to  every  power  on 
the  coaft  of  JJm  and  Africa^  and  to  all  the  Ettropean  powers 
that  vifu  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  was  but  a  little  bei'bre  the  Re- 
volution they  expelled  us  our  fettlement  at  Bantam ;  but  no 
nation  has  been  dealt  more  cruelly  with  than  the  Chinefe^ 
who  fled  thither,  rather  than  fubmit  to  the  Tartar  princes. 

There 
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There  are  100,000  of  them  in  the  ifland,  and  about  30,oC^ 
refided  in  the  city  of  Batgvia^  where  they  had  a  partfCttla? 
quarter  affigned  then},  and  grew  ^ttry  rich  by  traffic.     In  the 
year  1740,  the  Dutch,  pretending  that  the  Chinefi  were  in  a 
{^ot  againft  them,  fent  a  body  of  troops  into  their  quarter,  and 
demanded  their  armsj^  which  the  Clnnefe  readily  delivered  op; 
and  the  next  day  the  governor  fent  another  body  of  troops, 
Avith  orders  to  murder  and  mafl^cre  every  one  of  the  Chimfe^ 
men,    women,    and  children.      Some    relate,    there'  were 
20,000,  others  30,000,  that  were  put  to  death  without  any 
manner  of  tiial ;  and  yet  the  barbarous  governor,  who  was 
the  inftrumen't  of  this  cruel  proceeding,  had  the  alTuraoce  to 
embark  for  Europe^  imagining,  he  bad  amafled  vrealth  enough 
xto  fecure  him  againft  any  profecution  in  Holland*,  but  the 
Dutch,  finding  themfelves  detefted  and  abhorred  by  ail  man- 
kind for  this  piece  of  tyranny,  endeavoured  to  throw  the  odi- 
um Qf  it  on  the  governor,  though  be  had  the  hands  of  all 
tlie  council  of  Batavia,  except  one,   to  the  order  for  the 
malTacre.     The  ftates,  therefore,  difpatched  a  packet  to  the 
Cape  of  Good-  Hope,  containing  orders  to  apprehend  the  go- 
vernor of  Batavia,  if  he  came  to  Europe  that  way,  and  to 
fend  him  back  to  Batavia  to  be  tried.     He  was  accordingly 
apprehended  at  the  Cape,  but  has  never  been  heard  of  fince« 
It  is  fuppofed,  he  was  thrown  over- board  in  his  pafliage  to  Ba* 
tavia,  that  there  might  be  no  further  enquiries  into  the' mat- 
ter ;  and   it   is  faid,  all  the  wealth  this  merciful    genileman 
had  amafTed,  and  fent  over  before  him  rn  four  (hips,  wascaft 
away  in  the  psffage.     The  reft  of  the  Sundd- IJlands  are  in- 
confiderablc. 
Andaman      Th£  Andaman  and  Nicohar-IJlands  lie  near  the  coaft  of 
and  WicO'  Malacca,  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Bengal i  ihcy  afford 
bar-lfles.  no  merchandize  but  provifions,  befides  the   tropical   fruitSi 

with  which  they  fupply  the  (hipping  that  touch  there. 
Maldlvia-      ,TnE  MaUUvia-IJlartds  confift  of  numberlefs  little  rocks, 
Jfles.         juffc  above  the   water,  lying  between  the  Equator  and  Cafe 
Comorin,  in   the  Hither-India,    and  afford  little  more  than 
rice,  the  tropica]  fruits,  and  Bih  ;  befides  the  little  fhells  called 
cowries,  which  ferve  inftead  of  finall  calh  in  moft  of  the  A-* 
dian  nations. 
Ifljind  of       CETLON  is  the  laft  ifland  of  note  in  this  part  of  the 
Ceylon,     world.     It  is  fituated  about  45  leagues  from  Cape  Comoritty 
between  (he  6th  and  lOth  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  be- 
tween the  79th   and  Szi  degree  of  eaft  longitude  ;  and  is 
about  fixty  leagues  long,  and  above  200  in  circomfereDCC. 
Sf)nje  imagine  it  to  be  the  Taprobana  of  the  antients.    It  was 
firft  difcovered  by  the  Portuguefe  in  1506,  and  in  1602,  began 
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to  be  vifieed  bjr  the  Dutch^  who,  encouraged  ^nd  affifted  by 
the  natives,  fuccefiively  CbizeO}!  the  forts  pofleiTed  by  the 
Pertttgueze^  ^khovA  they  drove  quite  out  of  the  ifland  in  1657^ 
bf  the  redu£lion  of  Colombo^  the  handfomeft  and  fitongeff 
town  in  Ceylon.  In  1672,  the  Fnnch  made  an  attempt  to 
fettle  on  this  ifland ;  and  the  king  of  Candi  defirous  of  em- 
ploying them  againft  the  Duichy  as  he  had  formerly  employed 
the  Dutch  againft  the  Portuguefey  had  ceded  to  them  by  treaty 
the  port  of  Gottiar^  fituated  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  Trin- 
pumaill^j  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  ifland ;  but  the  enterprize 
failing,  the  DuUh  coitipAny  remained  fole  ttiaflers  of  the  coafls, 
and  of  the  dinoamon  trade;  but  were  ftill  ori  bad  t6rms  with 
the  natives^  who  cdncinually  reproached  them  with  their 
knavery,  and  would  place  no  Confidence  in  thttri,  I'he 
feeds  of  difcontent  once  fown  feldom  fail  to  fhoot  out.  The 
Dutch  on  their  fide  were  continually  bent  upon  oppreffing 
and  enflaving  the  natives ;  their  inherent  temper,  wherever 
they  have  any  power,  can  nbver  ihew  them  in  the  charac-« 
ter  of  lenity  :  at  lafl  their  repeated  cruelties  caofed  the  nai-* 
tives  to  rife  and  deflroy  moft  of  them,  with  the  plantation^ 
of  cinnamon  and  other  fpices.  This  happened  lately  in  the 
year  1761.  Whether  they  have  fince  repoflefTed  themfelve^ 
Intirely  of  their  fectlements  in  this  ifland  is  uncertain;  they 
have  at  lead  endeavoured  to  do  fo,  and  i^  is  likdy  they  have 
got  fome  footing  again,  having  had  for  a  confiderable  time 
none  to  opp^ofe  them  but  the  natives. 

CfjTLO^  produces  many  things  befides  cinnamon,  with 
which  the  inhabitants  might  carry  on  a  great  trade;  fuch  as 
long  pepper,  cotton,  ivory,  feveral  drugs  and  roots  ufeful  in 
dying  and  in  medicine,  cardamum,  mirabolans,  filk,  tobacco, 
ebony,  exdellent  timber  fcir  building,  lead  ore,  betel,  wild 
honey,  mufk,  wax,  cryftal,  faltpetre,  fulphur,  fugar,  corcoma, 
rice,  of  which  the  Z^«/^^  carry  a  great  quantity  to  the  coaft 
ti Corfnandil \  iron,  fleel,  copper,  gold  and  filver,  all  forts 
of  precious  ftones,  except  diamonds ;  and,  laftly,  elephants.  , 
Indeed  the  mines  of  gold  and  filver  are  prohibited  to  bd 
wo/ked  ; .  the  precious  ftones  are  all  referved  for  the  king ; 
and  fulphur  and  faltpetre  are  not  allowed  to  be  exported,  but 
are  refined  on  the  ifland  :  whence  the  commerce  of  the  Dutch 
niay  be  faid  to  be  corifined  almoft  to  cinnamon ;  and  even  for 
thb  they  trade  only  with  the  natives  adjoining  to  their  fct- 
tlements,  who  are  kept  under  fubje£li6n  by  the  awe  of  their'  v 
garrifons.  The  cinnamon  tree  docs  not  grow  on  all  parts 
of  th#  ifland  :  fome  parts  produce  very  few  trees,  and  others 
Apneat-alL    What  is  called  the  *cinnamon-fieId,  which  be^ 
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longs  whclly  to  the  Dutch^Wt^  between  NigamBa  and  Gallic 
.  eiesy  comprehending  the  weft  and  fouth  coafts  of  the  ifland. 
The  beft  cinnamon  grows  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cokmho 
and  Negambo ;  that  at  Point  de  GalUi  is  pretty  good  j  the  reft 
is  middling.  Cinnamon  is  divided  into  three  forts ;  iineft, 
middling,  and  coarfe.  The  beft  is  tak:en  from  young  trees; 
and  as  the  trees  advance  in  years,  the  bark  degenerates. 
The  trees  multiply  very'  faft,  and  almoft  without  culture: 
but  i\i^  Dutch,  to  keep  up  the  value  of  cinnamon,  obftrud;' 
their  propagation.  The  Dutch  alfo  export  a  confiderable 
number  of  elephants  from  djlon  to  India^  where  they  are 
much  valued,  the  fmallfft  felling  for  upwards  of  forty  guineas, 
and  the  largeft  for  about  feventy  pounds  fterling.  Tbetr 
teeth  are  larger,  whiter,  and  of  a  finer  grain  than  any  diat 
come  from  India  or  Africa^ 

Before  the  Europeans  appeared  in  In^a^  the  Chinefewtrt 
m afters  of  the  trade  of  Ceyhn  ;  afterwards  the  Verfiam^  Arch 
hians^  and  Ethiopians  came  in  for  a  ihare  of  it  ^  at  laft  the  Dutdn 
excluded  all  other  nations. 
Somi  r#-  ASIA  has  much  the  advantage  over  the  other  three  partr 
JUaiom  on  of  the  world  in  refpe£l  to  fertility,  opulence,  and  populoufoeis, 
Afia  in  except  where  the  tyranny  of  the  government  has  laid  an  in- 
gemral.  vincible  obftacle  on  them.  .  With  regard  to  ks  foil,  it  is  plain 
that  nature  has  been  extremely  munificent  to  it,  and  that  it 
abundantly  repays  all  the  coft  and  labour  expended  on  it^ 
both  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  its  produce  ;  and  that  the 
grain  and  fruit  it  yields,  are  by  far  more  delicious  than  thofe 
of  Europe^  and  in  much  greater  plenty  and  variety.  This  is 
vifibie  by  what  has  been  faid  of  Perjia^  China,  y^^^poxi^  and 
fome  other  parts,  where  the  lands  are  hereditary,  and  ever^ 
owner  encouraged  to  make  the  beft  of  every,  fpot;  whereas, 
•in  thofe  vaft  trafts  of  Afia  which  groan  ^under  the  Turkifi 
yoke,  though  naturally  as  rich  and  fruitful,  at  leaft  they  were 
fo  in  better  times,  and  under  eafier  governments,  fcarce  one 
renth  part  is  turned  to  the  advantage  it  formerly  was,  and 
might  ftill  ,be,  with  proper  encouragement.  This  is  a  plain 
irrdication,  that  it  is  not  the  pretended  natural  indolence  of 
the  inhabitants,  but  the  precarious  property  of  the  lands,  that 
makes  fo  many  rich  and  fruitful  countries  lie  uncultivated,  fo 
many  once  opulent  cities  and  provinces  either  intircly  laid 
wafte,  or  fo  poorly  inhabited  in  the  latter  5  whilft,  in  the  for- 
mer,, where  property  is  fecured  to  the  induftrious  owner^ 
every  country  is  well  tilled,  and  full  of  inliabitants  \  an4»among 
thefe,  a  much  greater  number  of  ingenious  men  than  of  rude 
and  idle,  who  cake  pleafure  in  exerting  their  application  to 
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firadeSy  tn»ndfadure9>  and  all  forts  of  commerce,  all  which 
muft  naturally  rife  and  fall,   according  to  the  good  or  bad 
:  JHrificiples  that  conftitute  the  policy  of  the  government. 

Now»  confidering  the  ftate  of  arts,  religious  rites,  and  cfvil 
ioftitutjons,  as  fpread  over  the  face  of  our  g^obe,  it  will  ap^ 
pear  from  the  lights  we  have  concerning  thefe  matters,  tha^ 
Jfia  has  originally  contributed  to  the  peopling  of  the  other 
parts,  and  that  confequently  a  good  argument  may  be  de- 
duced iirom  hence  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  the  Mofnic  hiftory. 
Accorcfing  to  the  fcripturcs,  the  whole  race  of  mankind  ifTued 
from  thence  at  two  periods,  firft,  on  the  expulfion  oi  Adam 
from  Paradtfey  a  place  (ituated  near  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates ; 
and  fecondly,  when  the  earth  was  repeopled  upon  the  defcenc 
ofNiM^from  the  ark  zt  Mount  Ararat^  a  confiderable  em!- 
'  iKDce  likewife  in  Afea.  Mofe,s  himfelf  has  informed  us  con- 
i^eraiog  the  firft  inhabitation  of  many  of  the  eaftern  countries^ 
lod  of  the  names  and  extraStori  of  the  firft  planters  of  them  t 
but  what  is  moft  remarkable  in  the  cafe,  the  moft  ancient 
hiftories  and  accounts  we  have,  thofe  of  Mofei  excepted,  are 
tonceraing  iuch  countries  and  kingdoms  as  lie  in  the  eaftern 
parts  of  the  world,  fnch  as  Egytt^  China^  Babylon^  &c.  c\ezx\^ 
ihewing,  according  to  the  mofaic  account  of  things,  that 
thefe  piaces^v^ere  the  firft  inhabited,  and  the  firft  cultivated. 
Hence,  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  evince  the  progreCs 
of  arts  and  fciencei,  of  religious  ufages,  and  civil  cuftoms ; 
$nd  even  to  trace  the  introdudion  of  many  tree^,  planes,  and 
iniiisals  fi^om  the  fame*  quarter  into  the  more  weftern  parts. 

The  rite  of  facrifice  prevailed  in  the  eadern  Afta^  and 
from  thence  was  brought  into  the  weftern,  and  into  Egytt^ 
Greece^  and  Rotm.  The  law  of  matrimony,  inftituted  at  hrft 
in  the  Eaft,  fpread  itfclf  afterwards  all  over  the  Weft;  and  if 
it  was  the  cuftom  in  Perjia  and  Egypt ^  and  in  fome  parts  of 
Gnece^  for  a  brother  to  marry  a  fifter,  it  is  very  natural  tti 
foppofe,  that  even  this  pradice  might  be  taken  up  from 
what  necefTarily  palTed  under  the  firft  race  of  men.  The  rite 
of  circumcifion  defcended  from  Abraham  into  Egypt  and  Ara- 
bia, Polytheifm  or  idolatry  was  a  very  ancient  corruption  of 
the  eaftern  AJiatics^  being  at  leaft  as  old  as  Serug ;  and  we 
find  it  fpread  over  AJia-Minor^  Egypty  and  Greece^  though 
in  different  modes.  As  to  Greece^  it  feems  firft  to  have  come 
into  Creiij  where  Jupiter^  whofe  age  is  fufficiently  afcertainedy 
both  lived  and  reigned.  -  The  inftitution  of  the  fabbath,  or 
Che  reft  of  one  day  in  feven,  is  as  old  as  the  creation,  and 
accompanied  Noati  into  the  ark ;  and  the  Gr^ehy  and  other 
atQcieots,  though  more  weftern  nations,  had  it  amongft  them. 
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Thus  again,  we  have  .very  early  accounts  in  fcripture  of 
the  praSice  of  hunting,  which  yet  in  appearance  did  not  ar-* 
rive  in  Greece  till  the  time  of  Diana^  a  daughter  of  yupiter* 
The  Afiatics  had  corn  of  every  kind ;  and  the  time  is  in  a 
manner  known  when  ic  was  firft  brought  into  Greece^  being 
introduced  by  Ceres ^  who  taught  TriptoUmus  the  method  of  its 
cultivation.     The  Greeks  before  then  lived  upon  fruits,  acorns, 
plants,  and  roots.     The  Jfiaiics  alfo  had   the  vine,  wbicii 
Bacchus  meeting  vtrith  in  his  excurfions  eaftward,  he  brought 
into  Europe^  and  forihis  fervice  in  that  refped,  had  a  place 
afligned  him  amongft  the  Gods,  as  the  cafe  had  been  before 
with  Diana  and  Ceres.     The  olive,   we  muft  fuppofe,  was 
unknown  in  Europe  till  the  building  of  Athens^  as  likewife  was 
the  horfe  \  when,  on  occafion  of  the  fabulous  conteft  between 
Minerva  and  Neptune  about  the  patronage  of  that  city,  fhe 
produced   the  olive,  and  he  the  horfe ;   whereas  both  had 
been  long  known  before  in  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  world. 
The  art  of  (hip-building  was  begun  by  Noah  in  the  fabri- 
cation  of  the  ark,  and  was   revived  from  thence  in  the  ma- 
ritime parts  of  Phaniciay  from  whence  it  was  brought,  per- 
haps by  Tiphysy  into  Greece^  and  thence  travelled  weilward, 
if  it  had  not  done  fo  before  by  means  of  the   Phoenicians. 
Mufic  was  not  known  in  Greece  rill  the  time  of  Apollo^  Mer^ 
curyy  and  Pan^  and  yet  was  in  jifia  an   antediluvian  fcience. 
The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  ufe  of  metals,  which  fecm  not 
to  have  been  manufactured  in  Greece  till  the  age  of  Vulcany 
fon  of  Jupiter,     Alphabetical  letters,  it  is  well  known,  were 
brought  into  Greece  by  Cadmus  the  Phoenician,     The  cock, 
that  moft  ufeful  creature,  and  confequently  the   hen,  came 
orio^inally  into  Greece  from  Perfia^  as  appears  from  Arijiophanesy 
and  other  authors.     The  pheafant  takes  its  name  from  the 
'  '       river  Phafts  in  Afia^   which  plainly  (hews  the  country   from 
whence  the  Greeks  and  Romans  received  this  fowl.      The 
turkey,   an  eadern  bird,  as  the  name  itfelf  (hews»  did  not 
get  into  England  till  the  reign  of  king   Henry  VIIL     The 
French  call  this  fowl   **  Coq  d'  Inde,"  or  the  Indian   cock, 
which  (hews»  that  it  was  not  known  amongft  them  till  after 
the  difcovery  of  the  Indies.    Cherries,  as  Pliny  tells  us,  were 
brought  from  Pontus  into  Italy  by  Lucullus.    Pliny  aljb  has 
traced  the  feveral  ftages  of  the  plane-tree  from  Syria  through 
the  Grecian  iflands,  till  it  arrived  in  Itafy^  and  pafTed  thence 
to  the  weftern  parts  of  Gaul.    All  thefe  particulars  tend'  to 
{hew,  that  the  progrefs  of  things,,  has,  in  h&i  been  from  caft 
to  weft,  and  that  the  emigrants  for  peopling  the  weftern  partt 
had  of  courfe  brought  their  arts  and  fciences>  inventions, 
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fruits,  animals,  vegetables,  religion,  and  languages,  in  part 
along  with  them ;  and  what  they  had  not  at  firft  brought, 
they  afterwards  endeavoured,  if  poffible,  to  fupply  themfelves 
with. 
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Of  Africa^ 

CHAP.    I. 

P/  Africa  in  Generaf. 

A    FRICA,   one  of  the   four  principal    parts  of  the 5^.,^^;^, 
J\  world,  liesfouth  of  Europe,  2nd  weft  of  Jfia,  and  i^andhoun- 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean,  which  parts  \tdariesef 
&om  the  former  -,  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  Red  Sea,  Which  fc-  Africa, 
parates  it  from  thelatter,  to  which  it  only  joins  by  that  fmall 
ifthmus,  or  neck  of  land,  which  cuts  off  the  communication 
between  tbefe  two  feas,  and  is  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  Suez.     On  the  fouth  and  weft,  it  is  furrounded  with  the 
main  ocean,  fo  that  it  may  be  properly  ftilcd  a  vaft  over- grown 
peninfula,  joined  only  to  the  continent  of  jifia  by  the  iftbmus 
abovementioned.     It  extends  a  prodigious  way,  not  only  on  Extem^ 
each  fide  of  the  equator,  but  of  the  tropics  likcwife,  thefou- 
thcrn  verge  of  it  reaching  quite  to  the  35th  degree  of  fouth,  and 
the  northern  almoQ  to  the  37th  of  north  latitude ;  whereby 
its  utmoft  extent,  from  north  to  fouth,  is  almoft  fevcnty-two 
degrees,  or  about  4320  miles.     From  eaft  to  weft  it  reaches 
ftiil  farther,  viz.  from  feventeen  weft  to  fixty  eaft,  or.fcventy- 
feven  <3egrees  of  longitude,  that  is,  4620  miles.     It  is  of  a  ^^^ 
triangular  or  pyramidical  figure,  the  bafe  being  the  northern    ^     ^ 
part  of  it,  which  runs  along   the   fhorcs   of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  the  point  or   top  of  the  pyramid  th^  Cape  of 

Good  Hope. 

Its  fituatlon  for  commerce  is  certJiinly  beyond  any  of  the  ^.^^^ 
other  quarters  of  the  world.     It  ftands,  as  it  were,  in   the  ^^^^J^ 
center   between  the  other  three,' and   has  thereby  a   rnnzW^^^^ 
nearer  communication  with  Europe,  Afia,  and  America,  than 
any  other  quarter  bas  with  the  reft.;  for  it  lies  oppofite  £«- 
tm  in  the  Mediterrane^,  almoft  1060  miles  in  ^  line  eaft 
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ini  weft,  from  beyond  Tripoli  ,to  Gape  Spartel  at  'Ae  firaits 
mouth;  the  diftance  feldom  lOO miles,  nowhere  lOo  leagues, 
9nd  often  not  twenty  leagues.     It  is*^*oppo(iie  A^  all   the 
length  of  the  Red  Sea^  north  and  fouth';    the  diftance  fome- 
times  not '  being  above  five   leagues,  feldom  fifty ;    and  it 
fronts  all  the  fouthern  coaft  of  Ajia^  viz.  the  coails  of  Ciliciaf 
and  that  of  India^  though  at  a  greacer  diftance,  yet»  much 
nearer  than  any  other  country.     It   is  alfo  wonderfully  ac-* 
commodated  for  commerce,  by  the  interpofition   of  iflandf 
from  Madagafcar  to  Malabar  \     and   more  particularly   by 
means  of  the  alternate  irade  winds,  which  render   the  na- 
vigation fafe,  eafy,  and  conftant.     Laftly,  it  lies  oppofite  tq 
Armrkay  about  the  diftance  of  500  to  760  leagues,  including 
the  illands,  by  a  coaft  of  aboye  2000  itiles ;  whereas  Amerm 
no  where  joins  Europe  or  Afia^  except  where  it-  may  be  s^ 
terra  incognita,  the  former  under  a  diftance  of  1000  leagues, 
the  latter  under  that  of  2500. 
ptUr  ad-      It  is  furniflied  with  the  greateft  and  moft  convenient  na- 
'vantage f   vig^ble  rivers,  and  perhaps  with  as  many  of  tbem^  as  any  other 
hrinferi^  of  the  chief  parts  of  the  world  j   fuch  are  the  Nile  and  Nuldq 
J'/-^'^^fytfon  the  north  ftiore,  running  -into    the  Mediterranean  &fl} 
t^e/oii,      jj^g  Niger^  or  Rio  Grand,  running   into  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
*^:  on  the  weft  fide  of  A/rica ;    the  CongOy  the   Z«>i,  and  the 

LoangOy  three  rivers  of  prodigious  extent,  fouth  of  the  line, 
which  empty  themfelves  into  the  Ethiopic  ocean  on  the  fame 
,  weft  fide,  but  beyond  the  Gold  Coaji :  alfo  the  l^atal^  the 
Prlo  St.  Efprity  the  Melinda,  znd  the  Mozambo^  all  rivers  of 
a  very  great  length  and  breadth,  which  empty  theipfelves  into 
the  Indian  ocean  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Africa.  Befides  thefe« 
there  are  innumerable  others,  which  though  not  equal  to 
them,  are  yet  very  noble  ftreams,  fitted  for  navigation  and 
commerce;  and  was  this  country  blefled  with  a  people  qua- 
lified for  trade  and  bufinefs,  they  might  become  the  mediyo} 
of  an  endlefs  cothmercial  correfpondence.  It  is,  indeed,  po- 
pulous to  a  greater  degree  than  commonly  thought ;  the  foil 
fruitful,  and  the  air  falubrious :  and,  if  once  a  turn  for  in- 
duftry  and  the  ^rts  was  introduced  among  the  natives,  ^ 
greater  quantity  of  the  European  produce  and  manufadure9 
pight  be  exported  thither,  than  to  any  other  country  in  the 
>vhole  world.  And,  as  in  general,  they  ftand  in  great  need 
of  European  commodities,  fo  they  have  the  moft  valuable  re- 
turns to  make  for  them.  This  is  not  the  ftate  of  trade  be- 
?^'a?^  tween  Europe  zndAJia:  Europe  c^Us  for  a  vaft  variety  of 
'^y  goods  from  -^»  and  i^  calls  for  more  money  than  any 
>kfiaf  c  ^^^^'^8^^''^  fro"^  Europe :  yrt  there  feems  to  be  a  kind  of  pe- 
culiarity in  this  trade*  to  the  infinite  advantage,  particularly 
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efthe  In£an  and  Chlnefe  commerce,  and  the  great  difadvan* 
tagc  of  mod,  if  not  all  the  nations  of  Europe :  for  the 
trade  of  AJia  drains  the  whole  weftern  world  of  their  ready 
money,  in  return  for  their  mere  produds  and  manufactures. 
However,  in  tH^e  main,  this  is  not  fuch  a  dlfadvantage  to  Eu^ 
rope  as  fome  are  inclined  to  think ;  and  it  need  only  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  fome  greac  politicians  have  looked  upon  gold  and 
iilver  in  no  other  light  than  «  commodiues,  and  ought  to  he 
as  freely  exported  and  imported,  except  in  our  own  coin,  as 
any  other  whatfoever:'  and,  if  Europe  at  t)refent  contained 
atl  the  gold  and  filver  that  J/rica  and  Jmerica  have  ever  pro- 
duced, it  is  t6  be  queftionecl,  whether  (be  might  be  faid  to  be 
ever  the  richer^  by  reafon  that  gold  and  filver  would  then  be 
H)  was  faid  of  Solomon*s  time,  as  plenty  as  the  Aones  in  the 
ftrects,  and  therefore  of  little  or  no  value.  So  that  a  com- 
teercc  which  takes  oflFfrom  the  Europeans  fome  proportion  of 
its  filver,  may  be  as  neceflary  as  any  other,  to  keep  its  value 
equally  with  that  of  gold,  the  latter  always  Ending  its  value 
According  to  the  quantity  of  the  former. 

But  to  return  to  the  valuable  returns  the  Africans  have  to 
make,  which  the  Europeans  experience,  from  the  fliare  of 
traffic  they  carry  on  with  them  at  prefent :  to  what  a  degree  they  y  j  fj 
Abound  in  gold,  we  have  not  only  the  tcftimony  of  ihcPoriuguefej  ^  l^t  f 
theDutchy  and  the  French,  as  well  as  the  Englijh^  who  have  fet-  ^f.:^ ' 
ticmehts  oft  the  coaft  of  Africa^  but  the  vouchers  of  the  moft 
authentic  htftorians.  There  is  no  country  iri  the  world,  faya 
Im  AfricanuSy  richer  in  gold  and  filver,  than  fome  kingdoms 
in  Africa^  as  thofe  of  Mandingo^  Eihhpiay  Congo,  Angola^  Bu- 
iua,  ^iticuiy  Monomatopa^  Cafaiiy  and  Mehcnemugi,  By 
means  of  fettlements  of  ftrength  on  the  continent  of  Africa^ 
the  Europeans  might,  by  the  exchange  of  their  commodities, 
draw  into  their  hands  all  the  gold  of  thofe  countries.  And 
beri  is  a  prodigious  number  of  elephants,  which  would  not 
only  facilitate  the  inland  iticercourfes  of  commerce,  but  alfo 
afford  a  very  beneficial  branch  of  traf&c,  in  the  teech  of  thefe 
notable  animals.  In  the  fame  hiftorian  are  numberlels  paf-^ 
fages  relating^to  thofe  rich  mines,  ;ind  (hewing  how  eafy  it 
would  be  for  the  Europeans  to  carry  on  a  very  extenfive  traf- 
fic with  that  part  of  the  globe.  This  account  of  the  great 
treafures  of  Africa  is  confirmed  Ukewife  by  the  Nubian  geo« 
grapher,  who  fays,  that  the  king  of  Guinea ,  the  greateft  city 
in  all  the  countries  of  Negrdandy  has  a  mafs  of  gold  of  thirty  • 
pounds  weight,  as  it  was  naturally  produced  in  the  -mines; 
which  is  completely  pure,  tough,  ^nd  malleable,  without 
having  been  fmeltcd  by  the  ordinary  arts  of  refining  that 
fioetal  froiQ  its  native  ore.    Father  Labat  has  defcended  to  a 
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yery  minute  fpedfication  of  a  great  vatiety  of  rich  mines,  which, 
}^t  fays,  are  very  (hamefully  worked  by  the  negroes,  by  reafon 
of  their  being  totally  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  mining  ;  nor 
have  they  ever  yet  come  to  the  "main  vein  of  any  of  tbeif 
fnines.    Copper  is  the  next  valuable  ore  found  in  this  part  of 
the  world.     The  quantity  of  it  is  not  fully  fearched  into, 
though  there  is  good  reafon  to  believe  it  is  fo  exceeding  great, 
fbat  it  is  commonly  faid  aipongft  them,  that  the  mountain« 
Which  we  call  Jtlas^  are  all  copper.     On  the  northern  coaftf 
^hey  have  fuch  pknty  of  corn,  that  their  fields,  though  but 
very  meanly  cultivated  for  want  of  a  knowledge  in  agriculture, 
yield  them  anhundrpd-fold  increafe.j  Gums,  ivory,  wax,  civet, 
.  pftrich-feathers,  are  in  fuch  quantities,  that  any  expence  of 
fhem  can  fcarce  ever  be  mifled :    and  in  thefe  warm  climates, 
the  country,  befides  what  nature  has  of  hcrfelf  dijieminated, 
is,  and  muft  be  capable  of  iipprpvement,    in  all  the  niceft 
and  moft  eftimable  prodqdions,  which   the  well-cultivated 
*  world  fuppties  us  with,  from  other  places  in  the  fame  latitude* 
It  cannot  be  doubted  but  the  fruitful  rich  lands  every  >vbere 
fo  be  found  upon  the  coafts,  apd  within  the  country,  upon 
the  banks  of  the  rivqrs  near  the  GoldCoaft^  and  the  Slave* 
Coafty  would  produce  all  the  richeft  articles  of  the  Eqft  .9X)A 
Weft 'India  commerce.     The  fpices  of  Banda^  ^ernate^  anci 
jlmboyruiy  might  be  produced  on  the  rich  anc)  fruitful  (bores  of 
Melinda^  on  the  eafi  fide,  or  of  the  SUeue-Coaft  pn  the  weft 
fide  o^  Africa  \  and  that  as  eafily,  and  to  as  great  advantages, 
as  where  they  are  now  prodqced  ;  the  latitude  being  the  fame, 
and  the  foil  not  unlike.     The  cinnamon  of  CeyUn^  tjie  tea  of 
China  and  Japan^  and  the  coffee  of  Mocha^  would  all  thre^ 
'       be  produced  on  the  fame  coaft,  from  the  Rio  de  $U  Efprit^ 
and  fouthward  to  the  river  Natale',  a  temperate,  fertile,  healthy, 
and  manageable  foil.     It  has  been  affirmed  that  the  fugars  of 
Bar  ha  Joes  and  Jamaicaj  as  alfo  the  ginger,  cotton,  rice,  pep- 
per, or  pimento,  with  the  cocoa,  the  indigo,  and  every  othef . 
plant  which  comes  from  thefe  iflands,  would  be  as  eafily  pro^ 
duced  in  Africa^  and  the  crops  equally  profitable  and  plen- 
tiful, if  fupported  by  the  fame  induftry  as  in  America :  and  we 
are  aflured  that  ginger,  cotton,  and  indigo,  have  been  at* 
tempted    by  the   Ertglijh  faflories  on   the  Gold-Coafi  of  ^ 
fricoy  where  they   have  thriven  to  adpfiifation.      Upon  the 
foundation  of  thefe  fa£)^,  nothing  feems  wanting  to  render 
Africa  equal  by  nature,  if  not  in  many  refpeSs,  fuperior  to 
any  of  the  other  parts  of  the  world  :   for  though  the  middle 
6f  it,  lying  between  the  tropics  in  the  torrid  zone,  and  un- 
der the  line,  is  exceeding  hot ;  yet  even  in  the  hotteft  part  it 
is  habitable  and  inhabited  \  and  the  people  abound  in  pientj;. 
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have  cattle,  corn,  cooling  fruits,  (hades  and  rivers,  and  live 
very  agreeaUy  and  healthy  :  as,  for  inftance,  in  the  ifland  of 
St,  ThcmaSf  under  the  very  line ;  alfo  on  the  Gold-Coa/i^ 
and  in  the  kingdom,  of  Benin  and  Ahgola  on  the  weft  fliore  ; 
and  in  Ethiopia^  Metindaythe  coaft  of  ZangueboTj  and  feveral 
of  the  more  intemperate  places  on  the  eaftem  fliore.     But  > 

making  allowance  for  fome  of  the  inland  countries  remote 
from  the  fea,  which  we  are  told  are  without  water,  and  there* 
fofe  defert ;  yet  are  they  not  equal  to  the  uninhabited  waftes 
of  Europe^  Jjia^  and  America.  Notwithftanding  this,  Africa^ 
in  the  refpedt  of  feeling  no  cold,  has  an  advantage. over  the 
other  parts  of  the  world  :  the  mod  northerly  latitude  is  about 
37.  and  the  moft  fouther^y  about  35  degrees ;  fo  that  the  far 
larger  part  emoys  the  fineft  ^nd  moft  temperate  climate.  It 
is,  bowever,^  melancholy  to  obferve  that  a  country  which  has 
iiear  1O9OOO  miles  of  fea- coaft,  and  noble,  large,  deep  rivers, 
Ibouid  yet  have  no  navigation  ;  ftreams  penetrating  into  the 
veiy  center  of  the  country^  but  of  no  benefit  to  it ;  innume- 
rable people,  without  knowledge  of  each  other,  correfpon* 
dence,  or  bommeree.  At  the  entrance  of  thefe  rivers  into 
the  fea  are  the  moft  excellent  harbours,  prodigious  in  number, 
deep,  fafe,  and  calm,  covered  from  the  wind,  and  capable  of 
being  made  fecure  by  fortifications ;  but  no  fliipping,  no 
trade,  no  merchants,  even  where  fliere  is  plenty  of  merchan* 
dizes.  In  fliort,  Africa^  though  a  full  quarter  of  the  globe^ 
ftored  with  an  inexhauftible  tre^fure,  and  capable,  under 
proper  improvements,  of  producing  fomany  things  delightful, 
^  well  as  convenient  within  itfeif,  feems  utterly  negle£led  by 
fhofe  who  arp  civilized  themfelves,  and  its  own  inhabitants 
are  quite  unfoUicitous  of  reaping  the  benefits  which  nature  has 
provided  for  them.  What  it  affords  in  its  prefent  rude  un- 
improved ftate  is  folely  given  up  to  the  gain  of  others,  as  if 
not  only  the  people  were  to  be  fold  for  flaves  to  their  fellow 
creatures,  bat  the  whole  country  was  captive,  and  produced 
its  treafures  merely  for  the  ufe  and  benefit  of  the  reft  of  the 
wof  Id,  and  not  for  their  own. 

,     Whether,  inftead  of  making  flaves  of  thefe  people,  'fp^/f^a/^^ 
would  not  rather  become  fuch  nations  that  affume  to  them*^^-^^, 
felves  the  r^ame  and  character  of  Chriftians,  to  give  them  a  ^^fncan 
reliih  for  the  bleffings  of  life,  by  extending  traffic  into  their^^^j;^. 
country  in  the  la rgeft  degree  it  will  admit  of,  and  introducing /rA4>. 
among  them  the  more  civilized  arts  and  cuftoms,  may  be 
fabmitted  to  confideration.     The  Dutcb^  by  recommending 
iheir  dreis  and  introducing  their  cuftoms  in  the  Spice- IJiandsy 
have  wonderfully  humanized  the  inhabitants,  who  were  as 
Sr^ogc  in  their  manners  as  the  negroes.    But  it  is  to  be 
"        •  feared. 
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feared,  that  while  the  flave-trade  with  thefe  people  comifiives 
to  be  the  great  objeA  of  the  Europeans^  it  will  ever  ipirit  up 
wars  and  hoftiJities  among  the  negro  princes  |ind  chiefs,  for 
the  {^ke  oi  making  captives  of  each  other  for  iate.  This, 
therefore,  will  ever  obftrudi  the  civilizing  thefe  people,  and 
extending  their  trade  into  the  bowels  oi  Africa^  which,  by  the 
contrary  means,  might  be  eafily  pradicabie.  The  obtaining 
a  competent  atimber  of  fervants  to  work,  as  the  negroes  at 
f>refenc  do,  in  tiie  colonies  belonging  to  the  feveral  Eutb- 
ftan  potentates,  who  have  fettlenoents  in  America^  does  not ' 
feem  at  all  imprai^icable.  Europe  in  general  aiFords  num- 
berlefs  poor  and  diflrefled  objeds  for  that  purpofe;  and  if 
thefe  were  not  over-worked,  as  the  negroes  are  in  fome  of 
the  American  colonies,  the  Europeans  would  make  as  good 
Servants  for  the  planters  as  the  blacks  do ;  and,  if  alfo  all 
the  Eur9peans  were  upon  a  level  in  regard  to  the  price  of  1  ar- 
bour in  their  colonies,  they  would  all,  very  probably,  £nd 
their  account  in  laying  abfolucely  afide  the  flavc-tracfe,  and 
cultivating  a  fair,  friendly,  humane,  and  civilised  commerce 
with  the  Africans, 
Amitia  AFRICA  once  contained  feveral  kingdoms  and  ftatec,  emi- 
^Mit  §f  x\tni  for  the  liberal  arts,  for  wealth  and  power,  and  the  moft 
Afjica.  extenfive  commerce.  Then  almoft  all  the  northern  parts  of 
Africa  were  full  of  people,  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  AtUmtie 
ocean  ;  the  kingdoms  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  were  much  cele* 
braced,  and  the  rich  and  powerful  (late  ot  Carthage  extended 
her  commerce  to  every  psirt  of  the  then  known  world  :  even 
the  Britijh  {hores  were  vifited  by  her  fleets,  till  Juba^  king 
of  Mauritania  and  tributary  to  Carthagey  unhappily  called  in 
the  RomanSy  who,  by  the  affiOance  of  the  Mauritanians^  Tub- 
dued  Carthage^  and  made  all  the  kingdoms  and  ftates  in  Africa 
fubjed  to  them.  After  this,  the  natives  conftantly  plundered, 
-  and  confequently  impoveriflied  bythegoveinorsfentfrom  Rome^ 
negle^fled  their  trade,  and  cultivated  no  more'  of  their  lands 
than  might  ferve  for  their  fubfiitence,  Upon  the  decline  of 
the  iJtf;77^«  empire,  in  the  fifth  century,  the  north  of  Africa 
was  over- run  by  the  Vandalsj,  a  barbarous  northern  people, 
who  contributed  flill  more  to  the  deftru£^ion  of  arts  and  fci- 
ences ;  and,  to  add  to  this  country's  calamity,  the  Saracens 
made  a  fudden  conqueft  of  all  thecoails  of  Egypt  and  Barbarj 
in  the  fevemh  century :  thefe  were  afterwards  fucceeded  by 
the  Turiii ;  and  both  being  of  the  Mohammedan  religion, 
whofe  profeffors  carry  dtfolation  with  them  wherever  they 
come,  the  ruin  of  that  once  flourilhing  pari  of  the  world  was 
thereby  compleated* 
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Three  difF^^rent  people  inhabit  (his  continent)  namely. 
Pagans^  Mohammidans^  and  ChriftianSn  The  firil  are  the  cnoft 
numerous,  poiTeiTing  the  gr.eateft  part  of  the  country  from  the 
tropic  of  Cancer  to  the  Cape  ofGoodHope^  and  thefe  are  ge« 
nerally  black.  The  Mohammeiam^  who  are  of 'a  tawny  com-  . 
plexion,  poflefs  almoft  all  the  northern  fhores  of  Africa*  The 
people  of  AbyJJiniay  or  the  Upper  Ethiopia,  are  denominated 
ChriflianSy  but  retain  abundance  of  Pagan  and  Jetuijb  rites : 
there  are  fome  other  Chriftians  upon  the  fea-coafta  on  almoA 
every  fide  o{  Africa ;  but  the  number  is  fmall,  compared  with 
that  of  the  Pagans  or  Mobamnudam,  There  are  alfo  fome 
Jryui  on  the  north  of  Africa^  who  manage  all  the  little  trade 
tiiat  part  of  the  country  is  yet  poflefled  of.  But  it  is  remark- 
able, that  though  the  Cqrthaginiam^  who  inhabited  this  very 
country  of  Barbary^  had  greater  fleets  and  a  more  cjctended 
eoramerce  than  any  other  nation,  or  than  all  the  people  upon 
tbe  face  of  the  earth  when  that  ftate  flourtflied,  the  preient 
iohabitaniB  have  fcarce  any  merchant  fliips  belonging  to  them, 
and  DO  other  ihips  of  force  than  what  SalUe^  Algiersy  Tunis^ 
and  Tripoli,  fit  out  for  pyracy,  and  thefe  but  few  and  fmall, 
their  whole  ftrength  no^  beiqg  ^ble  to  refift  a  (quadron  of 
European  men  of  war.  « 

There  are  fcarce  any  two  nations,  or  indeed  any  two  of 
the  learned,  that  agree  in  the  modern   divifion  of  Africa ;  ^V^ff^^' 
and  for  this  very  reafon,  that  fcarce  any  traveller  has  pene- '^L^f  ^-^ 
tratedinto  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  confequently  we^^^^t-  " 
muft  be  content  to  acknowledge  our  ignorance  of  tbe  houndsy'^ffj^^ 
and  even  the  names  of  feveral  of  the  midland  nations.  Thefe 
may  ftill  be  reckoned  among^  the  unknown  and  undifcovered 
parts  of  the  world;  but,  according  to  tbe  beft  accounts  and 
conjedures,  Africa  may  be  commodiouily  divided  into  ten 
paiti,  confining  of,    i.  Egypt.      2.  Ethiopia^  Superior.      3.0/7^0//. 
Zanguebar,  vf'nh  A/iil i   all  which  lie  on  the  tM  oi  Africa,  oujfy  di- 
4<  Moncemugi^  Monor^otapa^   and  Caffraria,  called  by  fome  liUed  tngt 
t^  Lower  Ethiopia,  which  lie  on  the  fouth.     5,  Guinea,  on^^^f^U* 
the  fouth-weft.     6.  Nigritia,  or  Negrola^d  in  the  middle  of 
Jfrica^  extending  almoft  quite  through  the  country  from  eaft 
to  weft,  on  both  fides  of  the^reat  river  Niger,     y.  Zaara,  or 
the  defart  to  the  northward   of  Nigritia,      8.    Biledulgerid, 
the  ancient  Numidia  to  the  northward  of  Zaara.    9.  The 
empire  of  Ftz  and  Morocco,  containing  the  Dorth«wcft  part  of 
^Jriea,     10.  The  coatt  of  Barban,  on  the  north,  containing 
ftS  jcoi^niries  of -^/j/Vr/,  Twiis^  Tripoli^  ^  Barca. 
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CHAP*    II. 

Of  E^pt. 

Names  »/  jpG  YRT  is  fuppofed  to  derive  its  name  from  EgypiuSy  the 
Egypt.  "^^  brother  of  Danaus^  once  fovcreign  of  this  country.  The 
Htbrews  and  Arabs  called  it  Mifraim^  from  the  fon  of  CAflw, 
and  grandfon  of  Noah^  of  that  naofie ;  and  it  has  alfo  been 
known  by  the  name  of  Coptus^  the  capital  city  of  Upper  EfffU 
from  whence  the  natives  are  called  Cophtis^  as  the  Chriftiaos 
of  Bgypt  are  at  this  day ;  and  though  not  the  mod  numerous 
sre  looked  upon  to  be  the  true  defcendants  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  The  Turks  call  this  country  Elkebitj  which  fig- 
niftes  one  that  is  overflowed. 
••      .  EGTPl  is  fituated  on  the  north  eaft  part  of  Africa^  being 

rUs^ fttu'   ^^'^^^^^  ^y  ^^  Mediterranean  fea  on  the  north  ;  by  the  Rd' 
4Uion  and  ^^^*  **^^  ^^^  ifthmus  of  Suez^  which  divide  it  from  A/uiy  to- 
$iftiMt,       wards  the  eaft;  by  the  empire  of  Abyjftnia  and  Nubia  towards 
the  fouth  ;  and  by  the  defart  of  Barca  towards  the  weft.    It 
extends  from  the  21ft  degree  of  north  latitude,  to  the  31^9 
and  a  few  minutes  beyond  ;  and  confequentiy  muft  be  about 
600  mile^  in  length  from  fouih  to  north  ;  but  the  breadth  in 
many  places  does  not  feem  to  be  near  200. 
^%  «v«-       The  air  of  this  country  is  not  healthful,  the  fituation  be- 
urs^  and  ing  Very  low;  the  mud,  which  covers  thebefl  pan  of  it  after 
fertility .     the  overflowing  of  the  Nile^  fending  up  a  noifome  vapour. 
The  fandy  defarts  alfo,  which  encompafs  Egypt  on  three  fides, 
render  it  exceDive  hot.     Nor  are  there  more  than  two  fprings 
in  the  whole  country  to  refreth  the  parched  inhabitants  \  fo 
that  they  feem  to  be  under  a  neceflity  of  building  their  towns 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.    Accordingly,  moft  of  them  ftand 
near  the  river  upon  rifin^  ground,  fo  made  by  art  or  nature; 
and  when  the  river  overflows,  th^y  appear  like  fo  many  iflands, 
which  have  a  communication  with  each  other  only  by  boats. 
It  feldom  rains  •  in  fummer ;  but  in  the  winter,,  modern  tra- 
vellers aiTure  us,  it  rains  plentifully  fometimes,  efpecially  in  the 
Lower  Egypt,    However,  the  fertility  Qf  the  country,  efpecially 
in  corn,  is  not  owing  to  thefe  rajns^  but  to  the  courfe  and 
ffmnda-     overflowings  of  the  river  l^le.     As  to  its  fwellipg,  geographers 
^ioMsoftbe  inform  us,  that  it  correfponds  exadily  with  tbc  rainy  feafons 
^-  •         between  the  tropics.     They   commence  in  the  mountains 
about  the  beginning  of  Moy^  and  the  water  of  the  Nile  be- 
gins to  fwell  about  the  middle  of  it  \  io  that  there  are  fifteen 

days 
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days  allowed  by  nature  for  thecourfe  of  the  water  from  the 
hihude  of  Ethiopia  tothatof  £Vv^^  which  is  efteemed  a  pretty 
exa(fl  allowance ;  the  diftance  being  from  13  or  15,  to  the 
latitude  of  28  and  3o>  which  may  very  well  correfpond  with 
tbe  time.  As  to  the  continuance  of  the  inundation,  this  is  faid 
tobe  juft  the  fame,  keeping  time  with  the  rains ;  for  as  it  is 
in  feveral  parts  of  Africa^  fo  it  is  in  Ethiopia^  the  rains  abate 
at  the  beginning  ox  SipUmber^  and  ceafe  by  the  beginning  of 
Oiioher.  Thus  ,  the  inundation  anfwers  exa^ly  fifteen  days, 
the  fame  fpace  as  before.  After  the  rains  begin  to  abate  in 
Etbiopiay  the  inundation  of  the  river  begins  to  abate  in  Egypt  i 
and  ten  days  after  the  rains  ceafe  in  Ethiopia^  the  Ni/i  h  quite 
reduced  to  its  ancient  channel  in  Egypt.  Thisbeing  the  cafe,  there 
can  be  no  room  any  longer  to  doubt  of  the  rains  in  Ethiopia 
being  the  caufe  of  this  inundation.  In  regard  to  the  height  CO 
which  the  waters  rife,  feme  authors  give  an  account  of  the 
fwell  being  about  forty  feet  in  height  perpendicularly ;  which 
though  it  be  extraordinary  to  imagine,  and  muft,  in  our  ima- 

J;ination,  as  before  obferved,  place  all  the  towns  on  a  hilly 
itoation,  or  fuppofe  them  to  be  laid  under  water ;  yet,  fince 
fo  many  affirm  it  for  truth,  we  muft  aflent  to  what  they  fay. 
The  effe3s  of  this  inundation  are  fru6lifying  the  earth,  hot 
otily  motftening  it  inftead  of  rain,  but  enriching  the  land 
with  the  fatteninor  flimy  fubftance,  which  it  receives  from  the 
richnefs  of  the  foil  in  Ethiopia^  from  whence  it  comes.  This 
is  faid  to  be  peculiar  to  the  river  J)//7f,  as  the  country  of  £/^i* 
ipia  h  rich  and  fruitful  beyond  all  that  part  of  Africa.  It  is 
true,  that  the  Niger^  the  Congo^  and  feveral  other  rivers  on 
the  coaft  of  Ajrica^  which  overflow  the  country,  do  make  ic 
fruitful,  and  enrich  the  foil  as  well  as  thejVi/f  does,  but  none 
in  fo  extraordinary  a  manner. 
EGYPT  is  commonly  divided  into   lower,    middle  and 

upper.  DivifioH 

LOWER  Egypt,  or  Eiypt  properly  fo  called,  is  fo  ftilcd  on  ^/  ^g^P^' 
account  of  its  lituation,  according  to  the  courfe  of  the  NiU^  Lower 
it  being  the  laft  of  the  three  through  which  that  river  runs,  Egypt, 
and  from  which  it  difcharges  itfelf  into  tbe  fea.     It  is  bounded 
on  the  fouth  by  Middle  Egypt^  on  the  north  by  the  fea,  on  the 
weft  by  the  defart  of  Barcay  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  ifthmus 
oi  Su€Z.     This  country  is  very  fertile,  and  fo  well  ii;nprovcd, 
that  it  abounds  with  pafture  grounds,  corn,  wine,  rice,  d;»tes, 
fenna,  caffia,  baulm,  medicinal  drugs,  plants,  and  fome  other 
valuable  articles.     Its  principal  towns  are, 

BUSIRIS^  an  ancient  city,  but  now  dwindled  into  a  vil- 
lage called  Aboafar,  Akxandrioy  by  the  Tmh  called  Scandericy  Principal 
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i^  fitnattf  at  the  mooth  of  the  Canoptan  branch  of  tVkt  NU/^ 
where  it  forms  a  noble  fpacious  haven,  in  form  of  a  crefcbnt; 
and  which,  though  not  very  fafe,  is  much  frequented.  This 
city  boaAs  of  its  antiquity^  having  been  built  by  jfUxandtr 
f hi  Great  after  the  taking  of  Tyrsy  (hat  be  might  preferve  the 
trade  between  India  and  Europiy  which  be  found,  to  hia  great 
dtflatisfaSicn,  waa  ruined  by  the  deftrufiion  of  Tyre :  fo 
great  a  value  was  fet  upon  the  Eaft^India  trade  even  in 
thofe  days.  This  trade  from  India  was  carried  on  for  many 
,^ges  with  infinite  advantage  by  theTynVmx;  and  Aluumdir^ 
who  was  ill  advifed  in  extirpating  the  Phoenician  mercbantSy 
to  make  the  world  amends,  ere<9ed  this  city,  making  it  a  firee 
port,  and  giving  it  bis  a^  name,  but  though  he  exerted 
his  utmoft  (agacitf  and  authority  to  bring  the  Indian  i]ier<» 
chants  to  fettle  there,  and  make  it  the  ftaple  of  their  ma* 
DufaSures,  a  great  part  of  their  commerce  took  another  turn^ 
and  pafiing  from  India  by  the  river^  Ojir«j,  and  the  city  of  &• 
marcand  into  the  Cafpian  Sea^  and  thence  by  land  to  7rap€%ond§ 
from  whence  it  croflied  the  Euxine  Sea^  and  paflSng  other 
neighbouring  feas,  at  length  centered  in  the  city  of  Corinth^ 
which  by  that  means  became  a  great  and  opulent  city.  jSUx^ 
endevj  however,  fo  far  prevailed,  that  a  great  part  of  the  trade 
from  India  came  this  way^  particularly  fuch  of  it  as  was  car-* 
ried  on  at  the  coaft  of  Malabar^  and  in  the  Perfian  gulph^ 
which  coming  up  the  Red  Seoy  landed  goods  at  Elamy  now 
SueXy  and  they  were  thence  carried  over  land  to  the  Nile^ 
and  then  again  by  water  to  Alexandria.  That  this  city,  in 
the  moft  flouriihing  ftate  of  its  commerce,  was  a  large,  opu- 
.  lent»  ftrong,  and  magnificent  city,  is  certain;  and  that, 
fmce  the  decay  of  its  trade^  it  is  now  little  more  than  the 
fkeleton  of  what  it  has  been,  is  not  lefs  true.  Its  conflagra-' 
tion  by  the  Saracens,,  indeed,  efFefied  its  prefent  ruinous  ftate, 
in  comparifon  to  what  it  was  in  its  fplendor.  It  has  ftill  (bmc 
trade,  and  is  populous,  but  not  confideraUe.  Rofeifo  alfo^ 
and  Damieita^  and  even  Grand  Cairot^  have  loft  the  fund  of 
their  wealth  and  glory  from  the  time  that  the  Poriuguefe 
unhappily  for  them,  found  the  way  to  the  Eajt-Iadies  by  the 
Cape  if  Good  Hepe, 

The  ground  Alexandria  flands  upon  is  fo  extremely  low, 
that  it  can  fcarce  be  difcerned  by  mariners  till  they  are  juft 
upon  it,  which  was  probahly  the  occafion  of  ereding  that 
famous  Pharos,  or  high-watch  tower,  fo  frequently  mentioned 
in  hiftory  for  a  fea-mark.  In  the  room  of  it  there  is  now 
built  a  caftle,  which  ferves  for  the  fame  purpofe.  The  old 
town  of  Alexandria  ftretched  fi^om  eaft  to  weft,  and  was  about' 
feven  miles  in  circumference,  but  is  now  a  heap  of  ruint, 
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fcaroe  any  thing  being  left  ftanding>  except  one  loflg  ftreet» 
indifferently  built,  with  fome  houfea  facing  the  harbour,  and 
a  part  of  the  walls,  which  ai;e  very  magnificent,  having 
great  fquare  towers  at  about  200  paces  diftant  from  each 
other,  and  a  little  tower  between  them.  It  was  built  upoa 
arches,  fupported  )^y  marble  pillars,  and  under  every  houA; 
were  cifierns,  to  ttcwc  the  waters  of  the  NiUy  which  were 
conveyed  thither  by  dk;}uedu<3s.  Among  the  ruins  are  feve- 
ral  fine  pillars  of  porphyry  and  granate,  with  hieroglypbics 
upon  tl\em.  But  the  iioeft  piece  of  antiquity  dill  left  land- 
ing is  Pompeyh  pillar,  about  200  paces  from  the  towiff 
creeled  by  JuUui  Cafar^  in  memory  of  his  vidory  over  that 
great  man,  who  fled  thither  from  the  battte  of  Pbarfaiia^ 
and  was  murdered  on  the  Egyptian  coz&>. 

The  body  of  the  pillar  is  one  intire  piece  of  granite  ft^^f^Pompey^j 
ble,  orfome  compofuion  as  durable"^  and  beautiful  as  marble.  ^V^i^. 
The  height  of  it  is  feventy  feet,  and  the  circumference 
tweoty-Bve,.  with  a  noble  capital  and  bafe ;  on  which  are  fe* 
veral  hieroglyphics.  It  is  amazing  how  fuch  a  prodigious 
flone  could  be  brought  here,  and  as  diiEcult  to  conceive  with 
what  kind  of  engine  it  was  raifed.  Some  imagine  it  was 
made  or  caft  upon  the  place,  and  this  ha%  occaftoned  rt  to  be 
iuggefted,  that  the  ancients  had  an^  art  of  cafting  ftone,  and 
of  imitating,  or  rather  excelling,  the  moft  beautiful  piecet 
[ ,  of  natural  marble,  particularly  the  Egyptians  i  but  this  it 
I   much  doubted  by  the  learned. 

The  next  confiderable  place  to  AUxandria  is  RtfgiH^  a 
'  kealtby,  pleafam,  and  populous  city,  fituate  on  a  branch  of 
the  Nik,  The  chief  builnefs  of  the  inhabitants  is  carrytog 
the  Europtan  merchandizes,  which  are  brought  hither  from 
;  Alexandrioy  to  Cairo  in  boats*  For  this  purpofe,  the  Ettrcpg^ 
!  ^ns  have  their  vice-confuls  and  factors  to  expedite  buiinefs^ 
i  and  all  letters  and  bills  brought  from  Jlexandria.  Letters 
I  of  confequence  are  conveyed  by  land  acroCs  the  Defart  bf 
I   fcot-meflcngers  direflly  to  Cairo, 

About  an  hundred  miles  eaftward  of  i2^^//d,ftatids  tbedtf 
^Dimuite^  oxPeluJium^  in  one  of  the  eadern  branches  of  the 
^'^,  about  ten  miles  from  the  mouth  of  it.  It  is  reckoned 
one  of  the  Leys  of  Egy^ ;  is  larget  though  ill  built,  and 
^  about  25,000  inlubitants,  without  reckoning  a  good, 
'^ge*  and  populous  town,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  rivefy 
cliiefly  inhabited  by  failors  and  fi(hermen,  and  a  much  greater 
i^utnber  of  Arrangers  from  all  parts,  on  account  of  traiHc,  ail 
«^hich  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  make  it  opulent  and 
confiderable.  The  towns  and  villages  between  (his  city  and 
^0  lie  pre(ty  thick,  and  a  good  number  of  the  inhabitam« 

are 
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are  employed,  fome  in  hatching  vtA  multitudes  of  eggs  \A 
ovens,  amd  rearing  the  chickens  ;  and  others  in  making  great 
Method  of  quantities  of  Sal  Ammoniac.     This  fait  is  procured  from  th^ 
making      foot  which  arifes  from  the  burnt  dung  of  animals  that  fttA 
SalAmmo'  only  on  vegetables  ;  but  the  dung  of  tbefe  animals  Is  only  fit 
niac  in       to  burn  for  Sal  Ammoniac  during  the  four  firfl  mortths  of 
^SyP^      the  year,  when  they  feed  on  frefli  fpring  gra&,  which,  in 
EgypU  >9    a  kind  of  trefoil,   or  cloi^r;     for  when   they 
feed  only  on  dry  meat  it  will  not  do.     The  dung  of  oxen, 
buflFaloes^  iheep,  goats,    horfes,    and    apes,   at   the  proper 
time,  is  as  fit  as  the  dung  of  camels  for  this  purpofe  :  it  is  faid 
that  even  human  dung  is  equal  to  any  other.     The  bot 
arifing  from  the  burnt  dung  is  put  into  glafs  veffels,  and  thefc 
veiTels  into  an  oven  or  kiln,  which  is  heated  by  degrees,  and 
at  laft,  urged  with  a  very  flrong  fire  for  three  fucceffive  nights 
and  days ;  the  fmoke  firfl  fhews  itfelf,  and  in  a  (hort  tioid 
after,  the  fait  appears  adhering  to  the  glafles,  and,  by  de- 
grees, covers  the  whole  opening.     The  glafTes  are  thus  bro- 
ken, and  the  fait  taken  out  in  the  fame  {late  and  form  id 
which  it  is  fent  to  Europe. 
Middle-         MIDDLE  Egypt  is  fituate  between  the  Up{)er  and  Lovirtr,- 
Cgvpt.       having  the  former  on  the  fouth,  and  the  latter  on  the  north, 
the  Rtd'Sea  on  the  eaft,  and  the  defart  of  Barca  on  the  wefi. 
At  prefent  it  is  chiefly  known  by  the  names  of  Baksirah  and 
Btnefor.     It  is  divided  in  two  by  the  NiU^  on  the  banks  of 
which  the  foil  is  fruitful ;  but  more  (andy  and  barren  the  far** 
ther  the  land  runs  from  it. 
Cairo.  CAIRO^  the  capital  of  Egypt^^  and  by  .far  the  largefl  and 

mofl  populous  in  the  whole  kingdom,  is  pleafandy  fituated 
on  the  Nile*     It  appears  from   the  vaft  number  of  (quares, 
caravanferas,    bazars,    and  other  iiich   pyblic  buildings,  to 
have  been  a  place  of  extraordinary  commerce,  now  decayed, 
fince  the  trade  to  the  Eafl-Indies  by  the  way  of  the  Cape 
df  Good'Hopii  yet  it  flrll  iz  famed  for  fome  manufa£hires, 
efpecially  that  of  Turkey  carpets,  and  a  good  trade  by  means 
CMfik  of  °^  *^^  caravans.    The  beglerbeg,  or  viceroy,  of  the  whde 
Cairo.       kingdom,  refides  here  in  the  caflle,  which  ftands  on  the  top' 
of  a  hill  in  the  fouth-quarter.  of  the  city,  and  commands  a 
noble  profpe£l  of  it  and  the  environs.    It  is  two  or  three 
miles  in  circumference,  and  appears  like  another  city.     The 
'  walls  are  high  and  thick,  with  towers  after  the  ancient  way 
of  fortification ;  and  it  is  faid,  that  there  are  feveral  fubter- 
laneous  vaults  or  paflages,  leading  from  them  to  difVant  towns* 
But  what  travellers  feem  to  be  the  mofl  taken  with  here,  is 
a  well  280  feet  deep,  which  has  obtained  the  name  of  ys" 
fepV^  well.    This  and  another  aie  the  only  fpriogs  in  ther 
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kingdom  of  Eiypu    There  are  alfo  (hewn,  in  the  ruins  of 
a  noUe   building,  which  18   pretended  to  be  Jofgphh  hall,      ' 
where  be  fat  in  judgment,  thirty  fine  pillars  of  Theban  mar- 
ble, with  pare  of  the  roof  overlaid  with  gold  and  azure. 

B£TW££H  three  and  four  leagues  to  the  weftward  %£Fjramii 
Cmro^  ftand  thofe  three  vaft  pyramids  fo  juftly  the  admtra-  ^Egfptw 
tioD  of  all  that  view   them.    I'hat  which  has  fuffered  leaft 
by  the  injuries  of  time,  is  fituated  on  the  top  of  a  rock,  ia 
the  faody  defart  of  Lyhia^  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the* 
weft  of  the  plains  of  Egfpi^  above  which  the  rock  rifes  up« 
wards  of  an  hundred  feet  with  an  eafy  afeent.    Each  fide  of 
this  pyramid,  at  the  bafe,  b  693  feet,  according  to  the  £11^-* 
ifi)  ilandard ;   its  perpendicular  heiofht  js  499  feet  \  but  if 
tsken  as  the  pyramid  afcends,  inclining,  then  the  height  is 
equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  bafe,  viz.  693  feet.    The  whole* 
area  of  the  bafe  contains  48o>249  fquare  itfX^  or  eleven 
acres  of  ground,  and  1089  ^^  43)5^^  P^^'  ^^  ^^  ^^re.   This 
pyramid  is  afcended  on  the  outfide  by  fieps  \  the  breadth  and 
depth  of  every  ftep  is  one  intire  ftone,  many  of  them  thirty        / 
Y   feet  in  length,  and  the  number  of  fieps  from  the  bottom  10 
the  top  is  207.     On  the  north  fide  of  thu  pyramid,  going 
thirty*eight  feet  up  an  artifidal  bank  of  earth,  there  is  a  nar- 
rovr,  fquare  paflage,  leading  into  the  pyramid,  about  three 
feet  and  a  half  high,  and  three  feet  and  a  quarter  broad : 
this  pafTage  is  very  fteep,  and  runs  downwards  ninety- two 
feet  and  a  half ;  the  fmoothnefs  and  evennefi  of  the  work, 
^d  the  clofe  knitting  of  the  joints,  (hew  it  to  have  been 
the  labour  of  feme  exquifite  hand  :  the  curious  traveller  hav- 
ing pafled,  with  lighted  torches,  through  this  ftrair,  which, 
towards  the  end  grows  fo  narrow*  that  he  is  forced  to  creep 
Bpon  his  belly,  comes  into  a  place  fomewhat  larger ;  bqc 
nothing  worth  defcription  is  obferved  in  it,  except  the  mon-, 
ilrous  bats,  faid  to  exceed  a  foot  in  length,  by  which  it  \% 
inhabited.    The  length  of  this  obfcure  broken  place  contains 
eighty-nine  feet,  the  breadth  unequal,  fuppofed  to  have  been 
<lug  for  the  difc6very  of  fome  hidden  treafure.     On  the  left, 
Adjoining  the  narrow  entrance  firft  paiTed,  a  ftone  eight  or 
nine  feet  high  muft  be  climbed  up,  to  enter  upon  the  lower 
end  of  .the  lirft  gallery,  of  which  the  p-^vement  rifes  gently, 
^.  coniifts  of  (mooth  polilhed  marble,  of  a  white  and  ala-  \ 
^fter  colour,  being  about  five  feet  in  height,  and  as  many 
in  breadth.     This  gallery  contains  in  length  110  feet  ^  and 
>t  the  end  begins  a  fecond  gallery,  a  very  (lately  piece  of 
work,  not  inferior  in  materials  or  workman(hip  to  the  moft 
tnagnificent  buildings.    The  length  of  this  gallery  is  124 
feet,  and  if  we  confidcr  the  narrow  entrance  at  the  moutli  of 
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tbepyramidi  by,  which  the  firft  defcent  is  made»  and  the 
kngtb  of  the  firft  and  fecond  galleries,  by  which  the  afcent 
IS  again  in  one  continued  line,  and  leading  to  the  middle  of 
the  pyramid)  we  may  eafily  apprehend  the  reafon  of  that 
ftf  ange  echo  of  four  or  five  voices,  mentioned  by  PlutarA^ 
or  rather  of  a  long  continued  fouad,  which  is  heard  on  dif- 
cbaiging  a  mufket  at  the  entrance  %  for  the  found  being  (hut 
iP)  atid  conveyed  in  thofe  clofe  fmoQth  pafTages,   as  in  fi> 
many  pipes  or  tubes,  finding  no  ifiue  out,,  makes  a  repercuf- 
fioa  upon  itfelf,  and  cauCes  a  confufed  noife  and  circulation  of 
the  air,  which  by  degreea  vanifhes  as  the  motion  ceafea :  bat 
to  return.   This  fecond  gallery  is  paved  and  lined  with  wluce 
polifbed  marble,  cut  in  vaft  fqiiares  or  tables :  the  roof  if. 
of  the  fame  materiaU ;  and  the  jiio<9ures  of  the  ftones  are  b 
clofe  and  exad,    that  they   are  fcarce  perceptible*    The 
height  of  this  gallery  is  twenty- fix  feet,  and  the  breadth  fix} 
and  there. are  benches  on  each  fide  of  poJiOied  ftone*    Faffing 
from  the  fecond  gallery,  through  a  fmall  fquare  hole,  intp 
fome  clofetsL,  or  little  chambers,  lined  with  Ihebaic  marble, 
there  is  an  entrance  to  a  very  noble  hall,  or  chamber,  which 
Aands  in  the  centre  of  the  pyramid,  cquidiftant  from  all  the 
fides,  and  almoft  in  the  midft  between  the  bafe  and  the  top* 
The  floor,  fides,  and  roof  of  this  room,  are  all  of  exquifi^ 
tables  of  Thebaic  marble.    From  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  it 
tbene  are  but  fix  ranges  of  ftone ;  and  the  fiones  which  covet 
\l  are  of  a  f^upendoos  length,  like  fo  many  huge  beams  lyiag 
£at,  and  traverfing  the  room,  and  nine  of  thefe  form  ths 
roof.     The  length  of  this  hall  is  fcmewhat  more  than  thirty- 
four*  EngUfi  feet,  the  breadth  fevcntcen,  and  the  height  nine- 
teen and  a  half.     There*  fiands  a  comb  in  it,  fuppofed  to  be 
that  of  Cheops y  or  Chimnis^  king  of  Egypt ^  the  founder  of 
she  pyramid.    This  tomb  is  one  iniire  piece  of  marble  made 
boHow ;  it  is  uncovered  at  the  top,  and  founds  like  a  bell  oa 
being  ftruck.     There  are  no  figns  of  any  corps  having  beeo 
Jaid  in  it.    The  hollow  part  is  little  more  than  fix  feet  in 
length,  and  two  in  depth  and  breadth  ;  from  which  dioiea* 
fions  it  has  been  obferved,  as  well  as  from  the  embalmed 
bodies  feen  in  Egypi^  that  there  is  no  decay  in  natufe,  but 
that  the  men  of  this  age  are  of  theVape  ftature  ^bey  were 
3000  years  ago* 
Second  pj'     In  paifing  from  the  firft  pyramid  to  the  fecond,  are  feea 
t^d.       the  ruins  of  a  pile  of  building,  all  of  fquare  poli(hcd  fioncy 
fijppofed  to  be  the  habitation  of  the  prieits.     The  ftones  of 
this  pyramid  are  white,  and  not  near  fo  large  as  thofe  of  tbe 
former,  nor  do  the  fides  rife  by  degrees,  or  ftepi,  like  the 
•ther,  but  are  all  plain  and  fmooth.    The  whole  fabric,  ex** 
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tept  oh  the  (buth,  is  very  intire  and  free  from  any  deformed 

ruptures  or  breaches^  and  the  dimenOons,  both  as  to  height 

and  breadth,  are  equal  to  the  firft ;  but  no  entrance  has  been  * 

yet  difcovered  into  ir,  nor  is  it  known  whether  there  be  any 

apartments  within,  though  it  is  highly  probable  there  are, 

this  being  defigned  for  the  fepulchre  of  Gepfjrm^  the  brother 

ofCbeopSy  znoihcr  Egyptian  king.     This  pyramid  has,  on  the 

north  and  weft-fides,  two  very  ftately^  buildings,  thirty  feet 

in  depth,  and  fourteen  hundred  in  length,  hewn  out  of  the 

folid  rock  :  thefe>  it  is  fuppofed,  were  defigned  for  lodging 

the  priefts,  but  have  no  other  entrance  into  them  than  fuch 

fquare  openings  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  of  the  fame  bignefs 

with  thofe  described  in  the  firft  pyramid,  and  within  arefquarC 

chambers  arched  and  made  out  of  the  rock. 

The  third  pyramid  ftands  a  furlonz  diftant  from  the  fe-  Third py* 
COnd,  upon  a  rifing  of  the  rock,  which  makes  it  fecm  equal  ramid. 
to  the  former  at  a  diftance.     It  feems  to  be  intircly  built  of  a 
clear  white  ftone,  fomething  better  and  brighter  than  that  of 
the  other  two.    Each  fide  of  the  bafe  is  fomewhat  more  than 
joo  ittt,  and  the  height  the  fame.     There  are  fevcral  other  q>a^^  ^„ 
pyramids  difperfed  about  the  Lybian  dcfert,  to  the  amount  oi  ramidf. 
twenty,  but  moft  of  them  much  inferior  in  bulk  to  any  of  ' 
thefe  three.     One,  which  ftands  twenty  miles  fouth  and  by 
I     Veft  of  thofe  above  dcfcribed,  is  of  the  fame  dimenfions  wim 
'    the  ficft,  with  fteps  or  degrees  on  the  outfidc,  but  more  de- 
cayed.   It  has  alfo  an  entrance  on  the  north-fide,  but  blocked 
^    QP)  fo  that  there  is  no  getting  in  to  fee  the  apartments. 

These  pyramids  are  fuppofed  by  many  of  the  learned, \^ji/7/ ^^. 
ta  have  been  built  by  the  IfraellUSy  which  is  confirmed  by  hahly  by 
Jrf<^hus,  who  fays,  that  when  time  had  extinguiftied  the  {^^  Ifraef- 
mcmory  of  the  benefits  oi  Jofepht    and  the   kingdom  was^tcs. 
transferred  to  another  family,  they  ufed  the  Ifraelitei  wuh 
gfcat  rigour,,  wafting  them  by  feveral  Labours.     It  is  very 
PFol^able,  the  kin^s  oi^  Egypt  employed  them  in  tbefc  ftupend- 
ous  works,  more  on  a  political  account,  than  for  any  often- 
^  ta&aof  power  and  grandeur.     It  feemed  expedient  to  keep 
a  mutinous  people  in  adlion,  who,  upon  the  leaft  refpite  fromi 
their  labours,  were  ready  to  break  out  into  rebellion  ;  and^ 
a*  it  appears  at  the  time  of  their  leaving  Egypty  there  were 
no  le&  than  600,000  of  them,  befides  women  and  children, 
there  cannot  be  a  properer  epocl:^  aiGgned  for  erefling  tbefe 
l^ft  ftru£luxes,  than  when  they  dwelt  i(\  this  kingdom. 

The  general  opinion  is,  that  thefe  pyramid^  were  ere£led  Oceafionof 
for  fepulchfal  monuments,  and  in  confirmation  of  it,   Ibn  freeing 
'^Albckm  the  Arabian  relates,  that  Almamony  the  caliph  oUhem* 
^lyion^  when  he  caufed  the  largeft  pyramid  to  be  opened, 
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^  between  8  and  900  yeart  fince,  found  in  it  towards  the  top^ 

a  chamber  with  an  hollow  ftone,  in  which  there  was  a  ftatue 
like  a  mani  and  within  it  a  man,  on  whom  was  a  bread- 
plate  of  gold  fet  with  jewels;  upon   the  brcaft- plate  lay  a 
iWord  of  ineftimable  price,  and  at  his  head  a  carbuncle  of 
the  bignefs  of  an  egg  fhining  like  the  light,  and  upon  him 
were  written  characters  with  a  pen  which  no  man  under* 
fiood*    But  there  is  this  farther  reafoo  given,  (which  fprung 
.      from  the  theology  of  the  Egyptians^  who  believed  that  as  long 
as  the  body  endured,  fo  long  the  foul  contiilued  with  it :}  that 
they  therefore  kept  their  dead  embalmed,  that  their  fouls  might 
continue  with  them  a  great  while,  and  not  pafs  fuddenly  into 
other  bodies ;  and  for  the  fame  reafon,  they  enclofed  them  in 
the  moft  durable  buildings,  endeavouring  thereby,  as  much 
as  in  them  lay,  to  render  them  eternal.     The  Egyptians^ 
ti)'s  Diodorus  Siculus^  make  fmall  account  of  the  time  of  this 
life,  as  being  limited ;  but  highly  value   that  Which  af:er 
death  is  accompanied  with  a  glorious  memory  of  virtue.  They 
call  the  houfes  of  the  living,  inns ;  bccaufe  they  inhabit  them 
but  a  (hort  fpace ;  but  the  fepulchres  of  the  dead,  eternal 
manfions,  becaufe  they  continue  with  the  gods  for  an  infinite 
fpace:  therefore,  in  the  firu£ture  of  their  houfes  they  are 
not  very  foliicitous,  but  think  nocoft  fufficient  in  fumptuouily 
adorning  their  fepulchres.    However,  though  the  Egyptians 
were  of  opinion,  that  as  long  as  the  body  endured,  the  foul 
continued  with  it ;  yet  it  did  not  quicken  or  animate  the 
body,  but  remained  only  as  an  attendant,  or  guardian,  un- 
willing to  leave  her  former  habitation. 

The  reafon  why  the  Egyptians  built  their  fepulchres  in 
the  form  of  pyramids,  was,  becaufe  this  is  the  moft  perma- 
nent form  of  (lru£lure,  being  neither  over-preiTed  by  its  own 
weight,  nor  fo  fubjed  to  the  fmking  in  of  rain  as  other  build- 
ings are :  or  they  might  hereby  intend  to  reprcfent  their  gods; 
for  anciently  the  Gentiles  exprefled  them  by  columns  fafhioned 
like  cones,  or  by  quadrilateral  obellfks. 
Mummy        The  mummy* pits,  as  called  by  ^modern  travellers,  are  tn 
fits,  or  ca^  the  Lybian  defarts,  three  or  four  leagues  diftant  from  the  three 
tAc^mbi,     ^reat  pyramids,  and  a  little  to  the  weftward  of  the  place 
where  the  city  of  Memphis  once  ftood  :  thefe  pits  are  fquare, 
and  built  of  good  Hone,  or  hewn  out  of  the  folid  rock. 
When  the  people,  who  have  the  care  of  the  mummies,  have 
removed  the  fand  from  the  furface,  they  take  up  a  great  fione 
which  covers  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  and  let  down  thofe  who 
wou}d  view  them  by  ropes,  or  a  man  may  go  down  by  pur- 
ting  his  feet  into  the  holes  on  the  fides^^he  fiialloweft  of 
thcfc  pits  arc  thirty- two  feet  deep ;  at  the  bottom  arc  fquare 
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t^pooings  and  p&flages  ten  oriifteeii  feet  long,  which  lead 
into  fquare  arched  rooms,  in  which  the  embalmed  .bodies  lie, 
/opie  of  them  in  chefts  or  'coffins  of  wood,  others  in  ftone- 
,'Coffins,  and  others  in  coffips  made  only  of  pieces  of  linen- 
.dptb,  gummed  or  glued  together,  which  are  as  ftrong  as  the 
Heooden  (Aies.  With  thefe  mummies  are  ufually  found  the 
^gur^s  of  birds  and  beafis,  and  little  images  of  feveral  forts^ 
jpme  made  of  copper,  others  of  ftone,  and  others  of  feveral 
forts  of  earth.  The  danger  of  entering  the  pyramids  and 
mummy-pits  is  intimated  by  feveral  travellers,  on  account  of 
the  thieviQi  Arahi^  who  watch  all  opportunities  of  plundering 
tbofewbo  come  to  view  thenu  » 

In  fpeakin^  of  the  pyramids,  we  (hould  not  omit  men-  The 
tiomng  t)ie  coIopTus,  or,  at  leaft,  the  head  of  one,  MtVv^fphjnx. 
ftands  near  the  largeft  pyramid.  It  is  ufually  called  a  fphym^, 
the  upper-part  pf  which  (hould  refemble  a  woman*,  and  the 
lower  part  a  lion.  By  this  figure  the  Egyptiatu  in  their  hiero- 
glyphics reprefeoied  an  harlot ;  intimating,  the.  danger  of  be- 
ipg  fmitten  with  a  beautiful  faithlefs  woman,  whom  the  fond 
lover  would,  probably.  In  the  end,  find  as  cruel  and  rapaci- 
ous as  a  lion.  Npthiog  more  pf  this  figure  is  now  difcern- 
able  but  frpm  the  (^oulders  upwards,  and  yet  it  is  near  thirty 
feet  in  height,  and  feems  to-be  hewn  put  of  the  iblid  roclc. 
It  is  a  queftion  whether  there  w^s  ever  any  mor^  pf  the  figure^ 
though  Pliny ^  and  fome  of  the  ancients,'  give  it  a  belly,  and 
much  larger  dimenfions,  making  it  to  be  iq2  feet  in  compals  ; 
.^d  fome  of  our  modern  writers  pretend,  that  there  is  a  fub- 
terraneous  paiTage  from  the  firft  pyramid  to  the  head,  which. 
k  hollow,  fuggefling,  that  the  heathen  priefts  ufed  to  deliver 
their  oracles  from  it ;  but  it  does  not  feem  well  proved  thsu 
there  is  any  fuqb'  pai&ge  under  grouqd  from  the  pyramid  to 
the  fphynx,  or  that  any  oracles  yv^re  c;yer  delivered  from 
itence. 

Another  ,cMrio(ity^  mentioned  by  aficient  afid  moitxii  lalyrinrh^ 
writers,  is  a  labyrinth  near  tjie  bankjs  of  the  river  Nile^  to- 
wards the  Upper-Egypt^  built  by  king  Pf(tTnniticus  J.  the 
greateft  part  of  it  under  ground,  and  coptaining,  within  the 
compafs  of  one  wall,  twelve  palaces  and  a  thoufand  houfes  ; 
the  walls,  pillars,  and  roofs  of  marble,  to  which  there  was 
.only  one  entrance,  and  fo  mapy  intricate  turnings  and  wind- 
ings, that  it  was  impoffible  for  a  granger  to  find  his  way 
through,  or  get  back  again,  if  be  had  entered  it  without  a 
£uide.  The  marble,  it  is  faid,  was  laid  with  fo  much  art, 
that  neither  wood  nor  cement  were  ufed  in  the  whole  fabric.  . 

At  Materia^  about  five  miles  north -eaft  of  Catro^  there  r  hh   tu 
k  ?  well,  which  with  that  in  the  caftle  of  Cairo^  is  the  only  ^'^'^^ 
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one  of  good  waCer  in  the  whole  countrv.    It  is  reported,  thalf 
theVirgin  Maryy  and  her  hufband  Jofeph  retted  here,  when  they 
fled  with  our  Saviour  from  Herody  and  that  being  very  thirfty^ 
Ilpper-     a  fpr'mg  ifiucd  fuddenly  out  of  the  earth  for  their  relief. 
Pgypt,  Th  e  province  of  the  Higher ^  or  Upper-EgypU  anciently  called 

Thebaisy  is  bounded  on  the  eaft-nde  by  the  Red-Sea  all  the 
way,  on  the  north  by  Midd/e-Egyptj  on  the  weft  by  the  dc- 
fart  of  Barcoj  and  on  the  fouth  by  Nuhta  and  the  coaft  of 
jfbex, '  It  is  by  far  the  leaft  cultivated  and  populous  of  all  the 
three.  Moft  of  its  towns,  or  rather  villages,  are  very  thinly 
inhabited.  Saydy  anciently  Thebes^  or  the  city  with  an  hun- 
dred gates,  ti'as  formerly  here  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  $ 
but  it  is  now  inconfiderable,  and  has  noticing  to  boaft  of  in 

{rrandeur,  but  vaft  columns  of  marble  and  porphyry,  which 
ie  half  buried  in  the  ground,  and  ftatues  and  obelilks  of  ^ 
prodigious  (ize,  with  hieroglyphics  upon  them.     The  (kme 
are  to  be  met  with  in  moff  parts  of  this  country,  an  argu- 
ment that  it  once  had  very  confiderable  towns,  and  magnifi- 
cent buildings.   Minioy  a  neat  town,  is  famous  for  an  earthen 
manufadure  of  water-pots,  or  veflfels,  not  only  very  curi- 
cufly  made,  but  faid  to  give  an  uncommon  freflinefs  to  di^ 
water ;  and,  on  that  accdunt,  are  in  ^reat  requeft  all  over . 
Egypty  but  efpecially  ^t  C^iro^    The  Turks  and  Arabs  make 
Ihe  beft  opium  at  the  village  of  jfboutic,  which  i^  of  note  for 
the  vaft  quantities  of  black  poppies  that  grow  in  and  about 
it.     This  opium  is  thence  conveyed  all  over  Turiy  and  India. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  divifion  of  Egypt  are  compofed  chieffy 
of  Cophti  Chriftians  and  Jrabs :  the  former  are  the  more  nu- 
merous, and  have  their  bifhops  to  prefide  over  them,  who 
are  fubjed  to  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  ^ 

fgj^^  There  ftill  remain  fome  remarkable  things  to  be  related 

thing!  £'  of  this  country,   which  every  curious  traveller  who  paflcs 
gypt  //  re-  through  it  takes  notice  of.    In  this  rank  is, 
markabli       Th£  papyrus,  an  aquatic  plant,  or  growing  by  the  banks 
fpr.  of  the  rivet  Nile,    According  lo  the  defcription  Plinyy  after 

fafyrtu.  Theophra^usy  gives  us  of  it,  its  ftalk  is  triangular,  and  of  a 
thicknefs  that  may  be  grafped  in  the  hand,  its  root  crooke(f, 
and  it  terminates  by  fibrous  bunches^^ompofed  of  long  and 
weak  pedicles.  It  has  been  obferved  in  Egypt  by  GuilandinuSj 
an  author  of  the  fixceenth  century,  who  has  given  us  a 
learned  commentary  on  the  paflages  oV  Pliny  where  mention 
is  made  of  it ;  and  it  is  alfo  defcribcd  in  Pro/per  Jlpinus  and 
•  in  Lobel,  The  Egyptians  call  it  berdj  and  they  eat  that-  part 
of  the  plant  which  is  near  the  roots.  A  plant  named  papero, 
much  icfembling  the" papyrus  of  Egypt ^  grows  likewife  in  S/- 
cily :  it  is  defcribcd  in  Lobeh  Adverfaria :  Ray^  and  fcvcral 
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others  after  hioH  believed  it  was  the  iame  ^ecies ;  bowevert 
it  does  oot  feem  that  the  aotients  made  ufe  of  that  of  Sicily ; 
and  M.^/^i^tf  thinks,  they  ought  not  to  be^confounded^' 
especially  by  reading  in  Straboy  that  the  papyrus  grew  only  in 
Ms^ty  or  in  the   Indies.    Pliny^  Guilandinusy  Montfqucon^ 
and  the  count  de  Caylus^  are  of  this  opinion.    The  internal 
parts  of  the  rind  of  this  plant  were  the  only  that  were  made 
into  paper,  and  the  manner  of  the  manufadure  was  thus : 
firips,  Of  thin  flakes,  of  every  length  that  could  be  obtained 
being  laid  upon  a  table,  other  drips  were  placed  acrofs,  and 
pafted  to  them  by  means  of  water  and  a  preis ;  fo  that  thig 
paper  was  a  texture  of  feveral  f^rips,  and  it  Qven  appeaiv, 
that,  in  the  tiisie  of  the 'emperor  Claudiusy  the  Romans  made 
paper  of  three  lays.    Pliny  alfo  informs  us,  that  the  ftrip^ 
of  Che  papyrus  were  left  to  dry  in  the  fun,  and  afterwards 
diflributed  according  to  the  different  qualities  fit  for  different 
kinds  of  paper  ;  fcarce  nlore  than  twenty  ftrips  could  be  fe- 
parated  from  each  dalk.     The  paper  of  the  Romans  never 
exceeded  thirteen  fingers  breadth,  and  thi^  was  their  finefl 
and  moft  beautiful,  as  that  of  Fannius,   In  order  to  be  deemed 
perfeA,  it  was  to  be  thin, .  compadl,  white,  and  fmooth  ; 
which  is  much  the  fame  with  what  we  require  in  our  rac 
paper.    It  was  fleeked  with  a  tooth  or  (hell,  and  this  kept  it 
from  foaking  the  ink,  and  made  it  gliften.     The  Roman  pa* 
per  received  an  agglutination  as  well  as  ours,  which*  was  pre- 
]pared  with  flour  of  wheat,  diluted  with  boiling-water,  on  - 
which  were  poured  fome  drops  of  vinegar;  or  with  crumbs 
of  leavened  bread  diluted  with  boiling- water,   and  pafTed 
through  a  bolting- cloth.     Being  afterwards  beaten  with  a 
hammer,  it  was  agglutinated  a  fecond  time,  put  to  the  prefs^ 
and  extended  again  with  the  hammer.  This  account  of  Pliny 
is  confirmed  by  CaJJiodoruSy  who,  fpeaking  of  the  leaves  of 
the  papyrus  ufed  in  his  time,  fays,  that  thev  were  white  as  fnow, 
and  compofed  of  a  great  number  of  fmall  pieces,  without  any 
jandion  appearing  in  them,  which  /eems  to  fuppofe  necef^ 
iarily  the  ufe  of  fize.     The  Egyptian  papyrus  feems  even  to 
be  known  in  the  time  of  Homer ;  but  it  was  not,  according 
to  the  teftimony  of  Varroy  till  about  the  time  of  the  conquefl^ 
of  Alexander^  that  it  began  to  be  manufadured  with  the  per- 
fedloDS  art  always  adds  to  nature.     Paper  made  in  this  man- 
ner, with  the  rind  of  this  Egyptian  plant,  was  tbat  which 
was  chiefly  ufed  till  the  tenth  c^tury ;  when  fame  ^perfon 
imagined  the  making  of  it  with  pounded  cotton  reduced  into 
a  pulp.     This  method,  known  in  China  feveral  ages  before,  • 
appeared  at  laft  in  the  empire  of  the  Eaft,  yet  without  any 
certain  knowledge  of  the  author,  or  the  time  and  place  of 
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the  invention.    All  public  ads  and  diplomas  were  written  on 

the  Egyptian  paper,  till  the  eleventh  century ;  and  k  is  proba* 

ble,  that  linen-rag  paper  wa^  invented  fome  time  in  thatc^- 

tury,  as  then,  the  Egyptinn  paper  began  to  be  difufed  in  the 

Weft,  and  that  of  cotton  in  the  £aft.     However,  there  is 

no  finding  an  exa£l  date  to  this  difcovery ;  for,  notwithftand* 

ing  the  moft  diligent  fearch  of  the  learned  antiquary  Mont^ 

faucoriy  both  in  Frana  and  Italyy  he  could  never  find  a  book, 

or  leaf  of  paper,  fuch  as  is  now  ufed,  before  the  year  1270. 

flatchmg       The  next  remarkable  thing  to  be  nnlet  with  in  Egypt t  is 

cbkkens  in  the  hatching  of  chickens  in  ovens.   The  eggs  are  kept  heated 

0VHU*       with  fo  temperate  a  warmth,  which  imitates  fo  exadly  the 

natural  heat  of  a  hen,  that  chickens  are  at  length  foro^d 

and  hatched.    It  has  been  difputed  whether  this  can  be  ef- 

feded  in  any  other  country  beiides  Egypt^  where  the  natural 

heat  of  the  climate  is  thought  to  contribute  much  towards 

thefe  produAions  $  but  M.  Thevenst  tells  us,  that  the  duke  of 

Florence  fent  for  fome  of  the  Cophtfs  (who  are  the  only  Egyp- 

tians  that  follow  this  buGnefi)  and  hatched  chickens  iti^taly 

in  the  fame  manner.  Very  lately  fonie  experiments  have  been 

made  in  Frames  for  batching  chickens  by  the  fermentatioa 

pf  tan.  (P.) 

< 

(P.)  M.  Buufau  iu  Siffwtt  In  a  fortnight,  three  week^ 

the  author  of  thefe  experimciDtSy  or  a  month,  at  lateft,  the  taa 

inferted  in  the  fourth  volume  of  will  be  heated  by  the  required 

the  Memoirs,  prefented  to  th&  degree  ;  but  if  it  does  not  grow 

Academy  of  Sciences,  fays,  that  hot  in  this  time,  by  flill  retain- 

the  heft  tan  for  this  purpofe  is  ing  too  much  moifture,  it  muft 

that  which  is  uied  for  the  hides  iye  ftirred    again,     and    as  it 

of  oxen,    that  come    to  the  fhrinks    in    proportion    to  its 

French  generally  from  Ireland,  moifture,    it  muft    be  ftirred 

This  tan  muft  be  procured  when  more  than  once,  if  it  be  muck 

newly  taken   out  of  the  pits,  flirunk  and  collected  into  a  mais. 

becaafe  it  will  ferve  longer,  and  It  may  be  known  when  it 

it  muft  not  be  fufFered  to  con*  has  acquired  a  proper  degree  of 

tradl  any  more  moifture,  being  moiftare  or  drynefs,  if  a  drop 

already  too  wet.  Firft,  a  pretty  of  water  cannot  be  fqueezed 

liigh  and  broad  bed  is  to  be  out  of  a  handful,  and  if  fcarce 

made  of  it,  in  order  that  the  any  moifture    remains   in  the 

veflel,  which  is  to  ierve  as  an  hand  of  him    that    fqueezei. 

oven  for  the  chickens,  maybe  Then  it  ufaally  ferments  In  a 

on  all  fides  furrounded  with  fornight,  and  its  heat  is  eafily 

three  times  as  much  tan  as  it  afcertained,   by  introduciog  a 

fneafures  in  diameter.     Previ-  {lender  ftick  from  the  top  to  the 

ous  to  this,  if  the  tan  is  too  bottom,  and  drawing  it  out  im- 

snoift,  the  humidity  and  fmell  mediately  after,  to  judge  of  the 

may    be  diminilhcd  by   often  degree  of  heat  by  feeling  it, 

$kxing  it.  The  tan  will  retain  its  he^t 
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Anothsr  thing  which  creates  admiration  in  the  crtdU'Re/urrec- 
lous  traveller,  as  well  as  the  fuper(litious  nativeSf  both  Chrif-  tien  Qfhu-^ 
tiao  and  Mohammedan,  is  the  pretended  annual  refurre£lion  ^*^  b^fus^ 
of  human  bodjes,  fome  fay  of  whole  limbs,  and  others,  in- 
lire  bones,  in  a  certain  burial-place,  near  Old  Caxro^  on  GW* 
Friday^  and  the  two  preceding  days.     Mr.  Thevenot  relates, 
that  he  went  to  fee  the  place  on  Go^d-Fridayj  where  he  found 
a  good  many  bones,  but  fufpe£led  they  were  fcattered  thero 
on  purpofe  to  ferve  the  lucrative  views  of  fome  pious  fraud* 
Difcoveriog  his  opinion  to  fome  about  him,  he  was  taken  to 
be  an  atheift,  and  would  have  expofed  himfelf  to  the  danger 
of  being  infulted,  had  he  not  prudently  defifted  from  unde- 
ceiving the  multitude,  by  feeming  to  join  them  in  opinion. 

The  animals,  which  Egypt  is  remarkable  for,  are,  firft,  Croc^dila^ 
the  crocodile,  formerly  thought  to  be  peculiar  to  this  coun- 
try ;  but  there  is  no  material  differences  between  thefe  crea- 
tures and  the  alligators  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges^  mid  ia 


at  32  degrees  daring  an  intire 
month,  without  any  other  care 
than  keeping  the  opening  of 
the  oven  more  or  lefs  (hut  up, 
and  the  heat  will  continue  na- 
turally for  three  months  fuccef- 
lyely  at  the  zStb  degree. 

As  the  heat  increases  during 
4bme  time,  there  is  no  occafion 
to  be  uneafy,  if  it  is  not  yet  at 
the  3  2d  degree.  Two  or  threo 
days  are  reqaired  to  be  aflared 
.•of  its  conftancy,  to  fix  it  and 
diffipate  the  vapog/s  and  inte- 
jrior  moifture  of  the  veiTel  or 
oveo,  during  which  ,^ii|ie  the 
3 2d  degree  will  happen  ;  and 
as  the  heat  increafes  infenfibly 
fer  a  fortnight  or  three  Veeks, 
and  decreaies  when  pad  this 
term,  it  will  be  eafy  hot  to  be 
miftaken,  the  covering  and  dif-« 
fereot  accounts  kept  from  time 
to  time  being  fafficient  to  pre- 
vent all  inconveniency. 

Nothing  more  for  reheating 
h  required  than  a  fecond  bed 
of  tan,  made  in  a  month  or 
.three  weeks  later  than  the  firft ; 
aad  it  will  be  ready  to  receive 


the  eggs  and  chicks  when  the 
firft*  appears  lb  grow  too  cooL 
During  the  heat  of  the  fecond, 
the  fim  may  be  immediately 
ftirred  up,  and  it  will  afterwards 
yield  the  fame  fervice  as  the  fe- 
cond, which  may  be.  fo  conti- 
nued for  three  years  fuccef- 
iivcly. 

The  author  adds;  that  it  is 
now  three  years  fince  he  has 
made  thefe  experiments  with 
great  fuccefs,  and  that  in  this 
manner  he  has  brought  forth 
and  reared  a  great  number  of 
very  fine  and  well  tailed  chick* 
ens.  He  found  alfo,  by  his 
experiments,  that  tan  ferments 
for  more  than  three  years  after 
it  has  been  taken  out  of  the 
pits ;  fo  that  the  curious  who 
have  tan,  and  ufe  it  for  main- 
taining heat  in  their  green- 
houfes,  may  likewife  (ee  birds 
produced  from  its  warmth  in 
themoft  rigorous  feafons;  which, 
no  doubt,  mufl  be  a  double 
pleafore  to  theiri  arifing  from 
the  fame  caufe. 

Other 
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ether  rivers  of  India  and  America^  Both  are  knomi  to  be 
amphibious  animals,  accuftomed  to  land  and  water ;  th^ 
^row  to  a  prodigious  length,  twenty  feet  and  upwards.  In, 
Siape  they  are  likr  a  lizard,  with  four  fliort  feet,  or  rather 
claws,  and  fonM  of  them  are  fo  large  as  to  fwallow  a  taan : 
they  have  a  flat  head,  their  eyes  indifFerently  large,  and  theic 
Back  covered  with  broad  fcales,  like  fome  antiquated  piecei 
,  of  armour.  They  feem  to  move  with  the  greateft  ftrength  and 

agility  in  the  water ;  and  though  they  run  a  great  pace  by 
land,  yec  their  bodies  are  fo  long  and  unwieldy,  that  thej 
cannot  eafiiy  turn,  whereby  their  prey  efcapes  them  on  ihore« 
They  watch  therefore  in  the  fedge,  and  other  cover,  by  the 
fides  of  rivers,  and  fo  much  refcmble  the  trunk  of  a  tree^ 
that,  it  is  faid,  travellers,  miftaking  them  for  fuch,  have  been 
unwarily  furprifed.  As  for  the  tears  and  alluring  voice,  af* 
cribed  to  the  'crocodile  by  the  ancients,  they  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  n>ere  iidion  ;  and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  little 
bird  trochileus,  which  is  reported  to  live  on  the  meat  the 
picks  out  of  the  crocodile's  teeth  %  and  the  rat  ichneumoa^ 
which  jumps  into  the  crocodile's  mouth,  and  eats  his  way  out 
again  through  his  belly.  Notwithftanding  crocodiles  grow 
to  fuch  a  prodigious  fize,  it  feems,  they  proceed  from  an  egg 
no  bigger  than  a  turkey's  hatched  in  the  warm  fand. 
Thihippo*  'I'he  hippopotamus,  or  fea-horfe,  is  another  amphilftoul 
Mamus.  animal  which  frequents  the  Nile,  M.  Thevenot  fays,  be  law 
one,  which  was  (hot  by  fome  janizaries  as  it  was  grazing  oa 
the  land.  It  was  about  the  bignefs  of  a  camel,  of  a  tawny 
colour,'  the  hinder  part-  made  more  like  an  ox,  and  the  head 
like. that  of  an  horfe,  with  great  open  noftrils  ;  the  eyes  and 
ears  fmall ;  thick  large  feet,  aimoft  round,  and  four  claws  % 
the  tail  like  an  elephant's,  and  not  more  hair  than  upon  aft 
elephant.  In  the  lower  jaw  it  had  four  great  teeth,  half  t 
foot  long,  two  of  them  crooked,  and  as  large  as  the  bom 
of  an  ox,  and  the  other  twofirait,  but  ftandingout  in  length. 
TThefe  monfters  are  very  rare,  even  in  Africdy  for  none  hid 
been  feen  there  many  years  before. 
The  came^  The  cameleon  is  reckoned  among  the  remarkable  animals 
[gfijf,  of  Egypt,  but  is  not  peculiar  to  this  country.  In  fhape  and 
fize>  ic  partly  refembles  a  lizard,  and  partly  a  frog,  and  is, 
an  a  true  light,  of  a  greeniOi  colour,  but  aifumes  the  colour 
of  mod  things  it  Hands  near.  It  was  formerly  thought  to 
have  lived  only  upon  air,  but  h^is  been  obferved  to  take  Aies» 
by  darting  out  its  tongue,  which  is  of  an  extraordinary 
length :  however,  thofe  that  have  kept  them  in  boxes,  ob» 
ferve,  that  they  will  live  fcvcral  months  without  any  nou- 
ffiihmcnt  but  what  they  draw  in  with  their  breath. 

The 
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'The  oftricb  is  another  animal  very  comttlon  in  the  deferCs  Oftrkb^ 
pf  E^i  and  Arabia.  They  are  the  tailed  fowls  we  meet 
frith  any  where,  and  will  ftrike  a  blow  like  a  horfe,  with 
their  huge  feet.  Their  backs  are  fhaped  almoft  like  a  ca«- 
mePs,  and  they  run  a  prodigious  pace,  aflifted  by  their  wings,^ 
which  are  of  little  ufe  to  them  in  flying,  for  they  can  fcarce 
raife  chemfeives  froni  tht  ground,  and  the  Arabs  frequently 
ride  them  down. 

Th£  ferpent  called  the  bafiliflc,  or  cockatrice,  whofe  very  ISafiliJt. 
•eyes  dart  certain  death,  if  we  may  credit  the  ancients,  is 
faidtobe  found  alfo  in  Egypt  i  but  this  may  be  rather  fup* 

C[>(ed  to  be  only  a  fimtle  of  the  ancient  poets,  to  illuftrate 
ow  fatally  young  men  are  frequently  allured  and  captivated 
by  the  eyes  of  fome  fair  charmer  to  their  deftrudlion^  The 
afp  is  another  little  ferpent  found  alfo  in  this  country,  by  AJ^, 
whofe  bite  the  celebrated  Cleopatra  and  her  ladies  chofe  to 
ilt^  the  poifon  operating  fuddenly,  and  throwing  the  party 
into  a  deep  deep,  though  its  eiFeds  are  faid  to  be  various, 
bmt  who  are  wounded  by  tt  dying  in  a  laughing  fit,  and  *i 

others  weeping. 

EGYPT  n  famous  for  camels,  dromedaries,  and  fine  horfes,  Oihirojn^ 
tt  the  neighbouring  country  of  Arabia,  Oxen,  buffaloes,  ^^^^ 
goats,  and  (heep,  are  to  be  met  with  likewife  in  great  plenty 
here;  efpecially  the  (hcep  with  fat  tails,  which  weigh  feve* 
ral  pounds.  They  abound  alfo  with  poultry,  geefe,  ducks» 
tod  a  great  variety  of  fmall  birds ;  but  fifh  is  not  very  good 
or  plentifitl,  unleJs  in  the  maritime  parts,  and  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Nile.  Upon  the  retiring  of  the  waters  of  that  river 
.to  the  ufual  channel,  a  multitude  of  frogs  and  other  infe£b 
pt  produced  ;  and  was  there  not  a  large  fowl  like  a  flork^ 
perhaps,  the  ibis  of  the  ancient  Egyptians^  which  conftantly 
devours  them,  they  would  be  annually  afflicted  with  the 
plague  of  frogs. 

As  Egypt  is  inhabited  by  feveral  difFerent  people,  their  Rz*  Prifint  in^' 
ture,  complexion,   and  habits  are  different.     The  genius,  i^ii^i/a«/# 
character,  perfons,  and  manner  of  life  of  the  Turis  and  Arabs^  ^^^SXP^* 
are  as  already  defcribed  in  treating  of  their  countries  in  AJia. 
The  Moorsy  and  common  people,  who  are  natives  of  the 
countr}',  are  almoft  as  fwarthy  as  the  Arabs  in  this  hot  cli- 
mate; and  they  are  generally  an  ill-jooked  people  and  very 
^vcnty,  efpecially  the  Cophtis,     The  Egyptian  women  that 
are  not  expofed  to  the  fun  have  fine  complexions  as  well  as 
featurts.     All  of  them,  in 'general,  are  very  frugal  in  their 
diet. 

The  Egyptians  are  certainly  a  yery  ancient  nation,  though  Wjfory  of 
hx  from  bsjnjg  fo  ancient  as  they  make  tbemrelves,  whcu/^<'  ^gyp*  * 

llicy  tian/o-i;*- 
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they  give  us  a  catalogue  of  their  princes,  fome  of  wbdn, 
according  to  tbem,  muft  have  Tiv^d  feveral  thoufanda  6f 
years  before  the  creation.  But  as  it  is  obferved  by  fome,  thf^c 
the  Egyptians  by  years  did  not  intend  the  periodical  revolution 
of  the  fun,  but  of  the  moon,  it  may  not  be  diiHcuIt  to  ac- 
count for  this  miftake;  befides,  as  it  has  been  long  flnce  ob- 
ferved of  the  Chinefe  and  other  peopfe^  vi^ho  i:un  up  their  ori* 
ginal  fo  very  high,  that  they  give  us  no  tolerable  .account 
cr  hiftory  of  thofe  pretended  times,  but,  pn  the  contrary,  xc-> 
late  that  all  arts  and  fciences,  even  agriculture,  were  intro- 
duced among  them  about  the  times  our  hiftories  relate  9  if 
the  world  had  been  fo  old  as  they  fuggeft,  it  mMfl  ,be  veiy 
ftrange  that  ihefe  arts  bad  not  been  introduced  hefore,  dPvithr 
out  which  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  mankind  to  fubfift. 

That  Egypt  was  planted  by  Mifraim»  the  grandfpn  of 
Noaby  cannot  be  aflerted,  becaufe  it  is  very  difficult  to  (hew 
who  were  the  tirft  planters  of  almoft  any  nation  in  the  uni- 
verfe.  It  is  fufficient  that  it  appears,  ihat  this  and  feveral 
of  the  neighbouring  nations,  were  planted  fbon  after  |he  di(- 
perfion  of  the  people  at  the  tower  of  Babil  Cbamy  the  fon 
of  Noabf  is  generally  held  to  be  the  fame  with  Jupiur  Amnmn\ 
aivl  Mifraim^  his  grandfon,  the  fame  with  ujiruy  the  great 
<)eity  of  the  Egyptians^  and  from  him,  it  is  faid,  defcended 
that  race  of  monarchs  who  had  the  general  denomination  of 
Pbaraobs ;  but  from  whom  or  how  the  word  Pharaob  came 
to  be  the  ftyle  of  their  kings,  no  fatisfa£tory  reafon  can  be 
given. 

There  are  reckoned  above  fixty  princes  of  the  line 'of 
thefe  Pharaohsy  and  they  reigned,  as  it  is  faid,  in  an  unin- 
terrupted fucceffion  to  the  year  of  the  world  34359  when 
Pharaob  PfammittcuSy  the  fecond  monarch  of  that  name,  wa;s 
conquered  by  Cambyfes  II.  king  of  Perfta,  who  united  Egypt 
to  that  empire,  under  which  it  remained  till  the  reign  of 
Dariuiy  being  upwards  of  100  years,  when  it  revolted  from 
that  crown,  and  became  an  independent  kingdom  again  under 
Amyrtiusj  the  firfl  king  after  the  revolt,  in  which  flate  it  con- 
tinued about  fifty  years,  when  Ocbus  king  of  Perfia  recovered 
the  dominion  of  it  again  ;  and  it  remained  fubie^  to  the  7^r- 
j/&7»  monarchs  till  Alexander  tbe  Great  defeated  Darius^  when 
it  fell  under  the  power  of  that  prince,  with  tbe  refl  of  the 
provinces  of  the  Per/tan  empire. 

After  the  death  of  AUxander^  Ptolemy  the  fon  of  Lagus^ 
or,  as  others  infinuate»  the  fon  of  ^hilip  of  Macedon^  and 
confequcntly  half  brother  of  Alexander,  found  means  to  mount 
the  th;one  of  Egypt,  and  render  it  an  independent  kingdom 
once  again.    His  fucceiTori  ever  after  reuined  the  name  «i 
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Ptolemj ;  and  this  line  continued  between  2  and  300  yeary,  the 
laft  foveretgn  being  the  famous  Cleopatra^  wife  and  filler  to 
Ptokmy  Dyoftyjiusy  the  laft  king  and  miftrefs  fucceffively  to 
yulius  Cafar  and  Mark  Anthony. 

It  was  Ptolmy  Ph'iladelphus^  iov\  of  the  iirft  PtoUmj^  who 
collected  the  Alexandrian  library,  faid  to  confift  of  700,000 
volumes,  and  the  fame  prince  caufed  the  fcriptures  to  be  tran- 
flated  into  Gr^^i ;  but  whether  by  feventy-two  interpreters^ 
and 'in  the  manner  as  is  commonly  related,  is  juftly  queftioned* 
The  Ptolemies  fometimes  extended  their  donr^inion  over  great 
part  of  Syria^  and  were  frequently  at  war  with  the  kings  of 
Syria^  in  which  they  met  with  various  fuccefs.  After  the 
death  of  Cleopatra  this  kingdom  fell  under  the  power  of  the 
Romans^  and  continued  a  Roman  province^  till  the  reign  of 
Hiradiusy  the  emperor  o{  Conjiantimple  \  when  the  people^ 
being  difgufted  with  their  governors,  called  in  Omar  the  third 
caliph  of  the  Saracens^  and  fubmitted  themfelvcs  to  the  Ma^ 
hammedan  power  about  the  year  640.  .  But  furely  the  admi- 
niftration  of  the  Greek  emperors  muft  be  very  grievous,  which 
could  induce  a  Chriflian  nation  to  make  choice  of  a  Saracen 
fol*  their  fovereign. 

The  caliphs  of  Babylon  were  fovereigns  here  till  about  th6 
]Fear  870,  when  the  Egyptians  fet  up  a  caliph  of  their  own, 
called  the  caliph  of  Cairo^  to  whom  the  Saracens  of  Africa 
aod  Spain  were  fubje£l ;  but  the  governors  of  the  provinces^ 
or  fultans  under  the  caliphs  of  Babylon  and  Cairo ^  foon  wrefied 
the  civil  power  out  of  the  hands  of  their  caliphs,  or  high- 
prieth,  leaving  them  only  a  (hadow  of  fovereignty. 

About  the  year  i\6o^  A^areddin^  or  Saracen^  general  of 
Ntrradinf  the  Saracen  fultan  of  Damafcus^  fubdued  the  king* 
dom  of  Egypt^  and  ufurped  the  dominion  of  it  -,  being  fuc- 
ceeded  in  this  kingdom  by  his  fon  Saladin^  who  reduced 
alfo  the  kingdonis  of  Damafcus^  Mefopotamta^  and  Palejline^ 
under  his  power,  and  about  the  year  1190  took  yerufalem 
f^m  the  Chrifttans.  It  was  this  prince  who  eftablifiied  a 
body  of  troops  in  Egypt  like  the  prefent  Janizaries,  compofed 
of.tbe  fons  of  Chriftians  taken  in  war,  or  purchafed  of  the 
Tartorsy  to  whom  he  gave  the  name*of  Mamalukes,  which 
fignifies  no  more  than  flave.  Among  the  forces  of  the  Mo-' 
l^mmedan  princes  the  title  of  flave  is  indeed  very  honourable, 
being  expreffive  of  a  particular  devotion  to  the  fervice  of  the 
fovereign,  and  fuch  confequently  are  intitled  to  greater  pri- 
vileges than  other  fubjedls.  The  poftericy  of  Affareddin  en* 
joyed  the  crown  till  the  year  1242,  when  the  Mamalukes  de* 
;  pofcd  Elmutan,  as  they  had  done  his  father  Melech  AJfalach 
^  fome 
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iboie  years  before,  and  fet  one  of  their  own  oftcers  upon  the 
throne.     The  (ufl  king  of  the  race  of  the  Mamalukes  was 
Turquemeniusj  and  he  and  his  fuccellbrs  were  engaged  incon-> 
tinua]  wars  with  the  Chriftians  in  Syria  and  PaUftine^   titi 
Araphus  the  fixth  fultan  intiiely  difpofiefled  the  Chriftians  of 
the  Holy  Land.     The  ninth  fultan  MtUchnaJJar  fubdued  the 
ifland  of  Cyprus^  and  made  it  tributary  to  Egypt^    About  the 
year  I50X>  Campfin  Gaurus  the  fifteenth  fultan  of  the  Ma^ 
jmalukes,  entering  into  an  alliance  with  Ifmaily  the  fopbi  of 
Perfia^  againfl  Sitimus  the  third  emperor,  and  tenth  king  «f 
the  Ottoman  family,  the  confederates  received  feveral  flaemo- 
rable  defeats;    and  Tmombeius  }1.   who  fucceeded  Campfin 
GauruSy  was  depofed  and  murdered  by  Selimusy  and^  accorduig 
to  fome  accounts,  hanged  up  at  one  of  the  gates  of  Grcmd 
Cairo,     Gazelle^  one   of  the  grandees  of  the  Mamalukes^ 
maintained  a  war  for  fome  time  againft  Selimusy  but  was  af 
length  defeated,  and  Egypt  made  a  province  of  the  Ottomaa 
empire.     The  Mamaluke  fultans  were  always  chofen  by  a 
majority  of  Mamalukes  out  of  their  own  body,  who  were  fi> 
jealous  of  the  kingdom's  being  made  hereditary,  thaiihey  fearer 
ever  ele<3ed  the  fon  of  the  preceding  fultan ;  and  if  the  choice 
«ver  happened  to  fall  upon  fuch  a  one,  they  were  £p  appre- 
«  beniive  of  its  being  made  an  ill  precedenr,  that  thej  aevcv 
zefted  till  they  depofed  him, 
^refenigo^     SiNCE  the  Ottoman  emperors  have  had  the  dominioa  of 
nfernnunt    this  kingdom,  they  always  governed  it  by  »  viceroy,  filled  the 
^Egypt.  BaiTa  of  Grand  Cairo  *,  but  as  Egypt  is  fubdivided  inta  feveral 
inferior  governmenis,  thefe  governors  are  not  fent  from  Cmt- 
JiantinopUy  or  appointed   by  the  viceroy,  but  are  Datives  of 
Egypt y  and  fecm  to  be  veiled  with  fove reign  power  in  their 
relpe<^ive  d'xttuGts.    The  grand  fignior  has  thought  fit  to  hu- 
mour them  in  this  refped,  rather  than  hazard  ibe  revolt  of 
fo  rich  a  province,  which   is  now  efteemed  .the  granary  oC 
I  ConftantmopUy  as  it  was  anciently  of  Rome  \  (ec  this  is  ft  til 
fotertilized  by  the  A7Zf,  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the 
^urksy  it  fcen^s,  to  render  it  barren*     But  another  great  rea- 
fon  of  its  continuing  fruitful  is,  that  the  Egyptians^  by  beiog 
ilili  governed  by  their  own   prinpQs,  have  an  ioberifance  ia 
their  lands,  which  are  privileges  very  few  of  the  fubje£ts  of 
Turky  enjoy  befides ;   neither  dares  the  Turkifl}  govemmenc 
to  overload  this  people  with  taxes,  for  fear  of  a  general  le- 
volt :  fo.that  except  what  the  vicero]];,  and  his  creatures  ilW*' 
gaily  extort  from  then,  the  whole  revenue  raifed  by  the  g^ 
vernment  does  not  -amount  to  a   million  of  our  money,  of 
which  two  thirds  are  fpent  within  the  kingdom,  and  not  more, 
than  one  third  comes  into  the  grand  fignior's  treafury. 
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We  muft  not  forget  that  firom  Egypt  Icame  that  ragrant  CjpJiiM. 
race  called  Gypfies,  difperfed  into  every  kiogdom  of  Europe 
and  Jfia.  Tbey  were  originally  called  Zinganees  by  the  Turksy 
from  tbeir  capuin  Zingamus^  who,  when  luUan  Selimus  made 
^  ft  conqueft.  of  J?^/ about  the  vear  15 179  refufed  to  fiibtnit 
to  tbe  Turiijh  yoke,  and  retired  into  the  defarfs,  wiiere  they 
Kved  by  rapine  and  plunder,  and  frequently  came  down  into 
file  plains  of  Egypty  committing  great  outraees  in  tbe  towns 
Upon  the  Nilfj  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turkic  But  be- 
ll^ at  length  fubdued,  and  baniflied  Egypty  they  agreed  to. 
(B^erfe  tbemfelves  in  fmall  parties,  into  every  country  in  <be 
kMwfl  world;  and,  as  they  were  natives  of  Egypty  acounl:py 
where  the  occult  fciences,  or  black  art,  as  it  wag  calledl, 
W»  fuppofed  to  have  arrived  to.  great  perfe(Sion,  and  which« 
in  that  credulous  age,  was.  in  great  vogue  with  perfons  of 
all  religions  and  perfuafions,  they  found  the  people  where- 
ever  they  came,  vety  eafily  impofed  on* 

If  we  trace  thefe  cheats,  thefe  iliufioos  of  faricy  back  to  Caujis  of 
their  original  fource,  we  fliall  find  them  all  flowing  from  the  tbtfuptr^ 
iiiperftition  in  which  the  ideas  of  the  Egyptians  were  primi-/'''?J'  */ 
tivcly  immerfed.     How  could  this  people  avoid  being  highly  '^'  ^gyP" 
iuperftitious ?  Egypt  W7&  the  country  of  enchantment;  ima- ^*'^*' 
gination  was  there  perpetually  ftruck  by  tbe  grand  machines 
of  tbe  marvellous,  and  nothing  was  to>  be  feen  but  phantoms         ^ 
of  terror  and  admiration.     The  prince  was  an  object  of  a* 
fiooi(hment  and  fear  :  like  the  thunder  which  gathers  in  the 
depths  of  the  clouds,  and  ieeins  there  to  roil  with  greater 
grandeur  and  majefty,  it  was  from  the  iomoft  recefles  of  his 
labyrinths,  ^nd  his  palace,  that  the  monarch  dictated  his  will* 
The  kings  never  {hewed   themfelves  without  the  terrifying 
and  formidable  apparatus  of  a  power  fprung  from    a  divine 
original.     The  death  of  the  king  was  an  apotheofis :    the 
euth  funk  under  the  weight  of  their  maufoleums.     By  thefe 
powerful  Gods,  Egypt  was  covered  with  fuperb  obeiiflcs,  filled 
with  wonderful  inscriptions,  and  with  enormous  pyramids, 
whofe  fummits  were  loft  in  the  air :  by  thefe  beneficent  God* 
tbofe  lakes  ^were  formed,  which  fecured  Egypt  againft  the  in- 
attentions of  nature. 

More  formidable  than  the  throne  and  its  fnonarchs,  the 
temples  and  their  pontiffs  ftill  farther  impofed  on  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  Egyptians.  In  one  of  thefe  temples  was  the 
coloflus  of  Serapis :  mp  itjprtal  dared  to  approach  it.  With 
the  duration  of  this  colofius  was  conneiSed  th'at  of  the  world: 
whoever  Oiould  break  this  talifman  would  have  replunged 
the  earth  into  its  firft  chaos.  .No  bounds  were  fet  to  cre- 
dulity} 
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duHty :  every  thing  in  Egypt  was  xnigma,  wonder,  and  myf' 
tery.  All  the  temples  gave  oracles ;  all  the  caverns  bellowed 
forth  horrible  bowlings ;  every  where,  were  feen  tremulous 
tripods,  the  Pythia  in  a  rage,  vi£lims,  priefts,  and  magicians, 
who,  invefted  with  the  power  of  the  gods,  were  ready  t^j 
exert  their  vengeance* 

The  philofophers,  armed  againft  fuperftition,  ro(e  up  again! 
it ;  but  foon  engaged  in  che  labyrinth  of  too  abftraAed  meta 
phyfics,  difpute  divided  their  opinions ;  intereft  and  fanaticif 
took  advantage  of  them,  and  produced  the  chaos  of  their  dif 
rent  fyftems :  from  thence  fprung  the  pompous  myfteries 
IJis^  OJirisy  and  Horus.    Then,  covered  with  the  aiyfteri( 
and  fublime  darknefs  of  theology  and  religion,  the  impof 
remained  undifcovered.    If  fome  Egyptians  perceived  iCi 
Che  glimmering  light  of  doubt,  revenge,  always  fuff 
over  the  head  of  the  indifcreet,  turned  their  eyes  from 
light,  and  locked  up  truth  in  their  mouths.    Even  the  kii 
who  to  guard  againft  all  difrefped,  had  at  firft,  in  coc 

^  with  the  piiefts,  raifed  up  terror  and  fuperfticion  about 
throne,  were  themfelves  terrified  at  them,  and  foon  entni 
the  temples  with  the  facred  depofitum  of  the  young  prin< 
fatal  epoch  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Egyptian  priefts  !   No 
flacle  could  then  oppofe  their  power.    Their  fovereigns  i 
encircled  from  their  infancy  with  the  bandage  of  opinion, 
and  independent  as  they  were ;  .  and  while  they  might 
nothing  in  thefe  priefts  but  cheats  and  mercenary  cnthuflal 
they  became  their  flaves  and  vi£lims.    The  people,  the  ir 
tators  of  their  kings,  followed  their  example,  and  all  £i 
fell  profirate  before  the  feet  of  the  pontiff,  and  the  altar 
fuperftition. 
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CHAP.    III. 

I 
/       * 

Of  Ethiopia,  comprehending  the  Countries  of  Nubia, 
Abyffinia,  Abc(h,  and  Anian,  Zanguebar,  MonQ- 
motopa,  Monemugi,  and  Ca^raria. 

H  E  ancifnts,  ^%  it  appears  from  their  hiftories,  called  Bcunda- 
^     a)i  that  they  knew  of  Africa  to  the  fouthward  of  Egypty  ries  of 
[tdiopia^   and  the   people  Ethiopis^   from   their  dark  com- "E-^hiopia^ 
rxJons  ;  but  the  moderns  include  only  under  that  denomi-  and  the 
tioh  the  countries  of  Nubia,   Abyjftma,  Abeflj^  and  Anian,  countriis 
jich  are  bounded  by  Egypt  and  the  defart  of  Barca  on  the  ^l"^K^7 
'  th  ;    by  the  Rei  Sea  and  the  Eaftirn  Octan  on  the  caft  j     y^  ^^ 

'^ianguchar  and  Cajfraria  on  the  fouth  ;    and  by   Guinea. ^ 

Titia,  and  Zaara^  on  the  welt  :  however,  M  the  countries 

I,  according  to  the  ancient  divjfion^  that  He  atmoft^in  a 

light  line  from  Egypt  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ,  may  be  com- 

;hended  under  the  general  name  of  Ethiopia^  divided,  ad 

,  ^^jfore- mentioned,  into  upper  ;ind  lower. 

[  J^  Nubia  is  bounded  by  Egypt  towards  the  north  ;.  by  Abyf  %t  ^- 

na  on  the  fourh  ;    by  the  coaft  of  Abejh  on  the  eaft ;    and 

Zaara  and  Nigritlci  on  the  weft.     It  is  faid  to  be  400 

ragues  in  length,  and  260  in  breadth ;  but  feared  any  two 

iftorians  or  geographers  agree  in  thefe  matters,  feeming  t6 

lefs  at  almcft  every  thing  they  relate  of  Nuhia,  which  is  the 

ife  of  almoft  e\'ery  other  inland  country  of  Africa.     Some 

Hi  us  of  a  confiderable  river  that  rifes  here  and  falls  into  the 

Jtle\  that"  the  country  abounds  in  gold,  mu(k,  fandal  wood 

M  ivory ;  that  it  has  elephants,  horfes,  camels,  lions,  and 

ich  other  animals,  wild  and  tame,  as  are  found  in  the  neigh- 

I'jring  country  of  Abyjftnia ;  but  they  give  us  not  the  leaft 

intimation,  whether  it  t)e  a  monarchy  or  commonwealth  ;  or 

whether  it  is  divided  into  many  little  kingdoms  and  fiates^ 

[the  laft  of  which  is  moft  probable,  becaufe  we  hear  fo  little 

of  the  inhabitants.     The  fame  uncertainty  we  meet  with  in 

^regard  to  their  religion  ;  but  it  is  highly  probable  Paganifmi 

Judaifm^  Chri/iiafiity,  or  Mohammedanifm,  is  profefied  by  one 

or  o:ber  of  the  natives,  people  of  all  thofe  various  religions 

\'  borderine  upon  them.  • 

ABYSSINIA  hzs  now  little  communication  with  ihe  reft  al  .g  % 
of  the  world,  the  Turks  having  poflfefied  tbemfelves  o{  Abejh^       ^  ^ 
which  runs  alon;;;  the  weftern  coaft  of  the  Red  Sea^  and  the 
reft  of  it  being  furrounded   by  mountains  or  unpaiTable  de* 
ferts.     Within  thefe  it  appears  to  be  an  exceeding  fine  courl- 
MoD.  Hist,  Vc>i.  XLIil,  T  uy. 
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try,  diverfified  with  woods  and  ffuUful  plains,  well  plaatdl 
with  palm-treeSs  dates,  and  cedars,  and  watered  by  feveral 
noble  rivers.  The  river  Nile  riles  in  the  mirfft  of  it,  and 
having  firfl  taken  a  circuit  aloaoft  round  ics  fource,  runs  loo 
miles  to  the  northward,  and  afterwards  200  miles  towards 
the  eaft ;  then  turning  to  the  fouth  and  fouth-eaft,  continues 
Its  courfe  250  miles  further.  In  this  courfelt  forms  the  lake 
of  Dambea^oi  120  miles  extent.  From  thence  it  takes  a  fe«  >• 
micircular  fweepof  500  miles, and  then  turning  direAly  nortb^ 
enters  the  kingdom  of  Egypt.  This  winding  courfe  not  only 
renders  the  foil  extremely  fertile,  bu^  is  of  great  advantage-  * 
to  inland  commerce  ;  cbou§^h  after  the  NiHs  entering  Egypt^' 
there  are  fo  many  fleep  falls  and  cataradis,  that  the  river  i$ 
no  longer  properly  navigable  for  the  purpofes  of  traffic.  Be^ 
ing  fwelled  by  the  rains  which  annually  fall  at  a  certain  feafeii 
between  the  tropics,,  it  overflows  all  the  lower  grounds  that 
border  on  it ;  and  this  is  the  cafe  of  all  the  rivers  that  ritt 
within  the  tropics,  though  the  ancients  were  at  fo  great  ^ 
lofs  to  account  for  this  periodical  flood  ^  and  what  increafet 
the  flood  ftill  more  are  the  torrents  that  fall  from  the  nu« 
merous  hills  wi^h  which  this  country  is  incumbered.  The 
inhabitants,  hbwever,  have  this  advantage  from  their  hilli^ 
that  they  can  remove  thither  in  the  hot  feafon,  and  enjoy  k 
cooler  air  than  they  do  in  Egypt^  which  lies  feveral  degree* 
north  oiAhyffmia,  Their  vallies,  alio,  rendered  fruitful  bj 
the  annual  raios  and  the  numerous  rivulets,  produce  plenty  of 
corn,  rice,  wine,  flax,  fugar,  and  fruits  proper  for  the  cIk 
mate.  Their  flax  is  edeemed  the  iineft  in  the  world  ;  am^ 
from  hence,  it  is  faid,  the  Egyptians  had  theirs,  of  which  the|r 
made  the  fine  linen  of  Egypt  mentioned  in  the  fcripture  z.  .^ 
and  bad  they,  at  this  day,  an  opportuQity  of  exporting  the 
produce  of  their  foil,  this  country  alone,  itis  thought,  mighc- 
raife  rice,  fugar,  and  other  commodities,  fufficient  to  fuppbi, 
all  the  neighbouring  countries.  The  Turks^  who  are  ma^  - 
fters  of  the  coaft  of  the  Red  Sea^  though  they  will  luSkx  ja%^* 
other  nation  to  trade  to  Abyjfinia^  annually  export  great  quao* 
titles  of  rice  from  h<nce,  particularly  at  the  times  of  thd^. 
great  pilgrimages  to  Mecca^  ArabicL  not  aflfbrding  provifioa: 
£jfficient  for  tbeir  fubfiftence.  Gold  is  alfo  very  plentififl. 
here,  of  which  the  Turks  get  fome;  and  had  the  Ahyffiniam' 
an  opportunity  of  bartering  it  for  the  merchandize  of  Eurafit^ 
as  great  a  plenty  of  it  might  be  found  in  this  country  as  anj 
where,  though  none  of  the  gold  mines  are  wrought  at  prefenf, 
but  only  thofe  of  filver  and  copper.  Amongft  other  precio^ 
ftones  they  have  the  largeft  emeralds  in  the  woild.  Xhetr 
cattle  are  camels,  oxen,  ihcep,  afles,  all  in  great  plenty,  and 
#  very 
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very  large ;  their  wild  beafts  are  fuch  as  sire  common  io  the 
reft  of  Africa ;  but  what  they  are  moft  famous  for,  is  an  ex- 
cellent breed  of  horfes,  equal  to  thofe  of  Arabia  \  or,  as  fome 
coojedufe,  thofe  oi  Arabia  are.  In  reality,  bred  xn  Ahyjftnia^ 
wb^re  tfacy  abound  in  rich  paftures.  As  to  the  perfons  of 
the  Ethiopians  or  Ahyjjiniansj  they  are  generally  of  a  good 
ftauure  i  their  cooiplexion  a  deep  black,  but  their  features 
more  agreeable  than  their  foiithern  neifj^hbours,  having  neither 
flat  nofes  nor  thick  lips  like  other  Caffns.  The  fovereign 
of  this  country  was  once  abfolute ;  but  at  pr^fent  the  great 
men  fet  up  for  princes  in  their  refpedive  governments,  and 
the  king  can  tranfa£k  nothing  of  any  confequence  without 
them.  It  was  the  king  of  this  country,  that  the  Europeans 
\\kA  to  ftile  Pnjier  John.  The  PortugueT^y  it  is  faid,  when 
they  firft  difcovered  it,  feeing  a  crofs  always  carried  before 
bim,.ftyled  hjm  prieft,  or  Prejbyter  Maximus.  He  took  upon 
bim  the  fupreme  ecclefiaftical  as  well  as  civil  power ;  others 
iay  the  Turks  gave  him  the  name  of  Prefter  Cham,  or  Cam, 
tfaiat  is,  king  of  flaves,  becaufe  they  purchafed  moft  of  their 
negro  flaves  in  this  country.  The  government  appears  novi^ 
to  be  a  republic,  or  rather  a  mixed  monarchy,  in  which  th6 
princeli  power  is  extremely  limited  by  the  great  men.  As 
to  the  common  people.  It  is  not  very  material  whether  the 
power  be  lodged  in  the  king  or  lords,  for  they  are  all  flavea 
either  to  the  one  or  the  other.  Their  religion  is  a  mixture 
of  Chriftianity  and  Judaifm ;  but  they  feem  to  adhere  more 
to  the  Greek  church  than  to  the  Latin,  They  keep  both  the 
Cfariflian  and  the  Jewijh  fabbath,  and  both  baptize  and  cir- 
cumcife  their  children,  and  even  their  females.  They  are 
faid  to  have  a  great  deal  of  vivacity  and  natural  wit,  to  he 
of  a  teachable  difpofition,  and  fond  of  learning,  though  they 
have  but  few  opportunities  of  improving  themfelves.  The 
better  fort  of  them  are  cloathed  in  vefts,  made  of  iilk  ftuiFa 
or  cotton^  after  .the  manner  of  the  Franks  in  Turky;  but 
their  poor  people  go  almoft  naked,  having  only  a  fmall  piece 
of  ikin  or  coarfe  ftufF  wrapped  about  their  waifts.  They 
have  no  other  bread  than  thin  cakes  baked  upon  the  hearth 
"^as  they  want  them:  they  eat  all  manner  of  fleih  >almo(l  aa 
the  Europeans  do,  except  fwine's  flefli,  and  fucb  other  meats 
as  were  prohibited  to  the  Jews ;  they  alio  abfiain  from  things 
ftraogled»  and  from  blood,  killing  their  meat  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  Jtws  do*  As  to  the  poor  peoples  they  live 
chiefly  upon  milk,  butter,  cheefe,  roots,  herbs,  Md  what 
their  flocks  and  herds  produce.  This  is  the  country,  from 
whence,  it  is  fuppofed,  the  queen  of  Sheba  came  to  hear  the 
wiTdom  of  Solomon }  and  from  whence  the  eunuch,  prime  mi- 
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rJfter  of  queen  Candace^  came,  who  was  converted  to  Chri- ' 
ftianily  and  baptifed  by  St.  Philip.  Ethiopia  was  then  a  mighty 
empire,  fubje£t  to  one  fovcreign,  who  commanded  the  fea- 
coaft  as  well  as  the  inland  country.     When  the  PortugueTie 
miffionaries  reforted  to  Ethiopia  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,   they  brought  over  a  great  many  of  the 
Ethiopians  to  their  religion,  and  perfuaded  the  emperor  not 
only  to  acknowledge  the  pope's  fupremacy,  but  to  admit  a 
patriarch  amongft  them  fent  thither  from  Rome.  The  govern- 
ment alfo  confented  to  abolifli  their  ancient  rites  and  cere- 
monies, and  conform  intirely  to  the  ritual  of  the  Latin  church ; 
but  many  of  the  nobility  and  govprnofs  of  the  provinces,  with 
a  majority  of  the  common  people,  having  the  greateft  abhor- 
rence of  thefe  innovations,  rofe  in  arms  againft  their  emperor, 
which  occafioned  civil  wars  in  Ethiopia^  that  lafted  upwards 
of  100  years,  wherein  many  thoufands  were  killed..   But  the 
court,  with  the  aflliftance  of  the  Jefuits,  European  engineers, 
and  fome  Portuguefe  troops,  were  generally  vidlorious  over 
thofe  of  the  ancient  religion,  but  could  never  fubdue  their  ob- 
ftinate  perfeverance  in  it ;   and  feveral  provinces  revolted  in- 
tirely from  the  emperor.     However,  the  Ethiopian  eniperor^ 
continued  ftill  to  profefs  the  tenets  of  the  Latin  church,  and 
Co  fubmit  to  the  didates  of  Rome;    till  at  length  the  Jefuits» 
Tinder  pretence  of. maintaining  the  pope's  ecclefiaftical  jurif- 
didlion,  took  upon  them  to  dire£t  mod  fecular  afi-airs,  treat- 
ing the  prince  rather  as  a  viceroy  to  the  pope,  than  fovereign 
of  the  counitry  5    and  having  ere<5ied    and'garrifoned    feveral 
forts,  were   fending  for  European    forces  to  maintainf  their 
ufurped  power,  when  the  emperor,  as  well  as  the  nobility^ 
taking  the  alarm,  agreed  at  once  to  abolifh  popery,  and  re- 
ftore  their  ancient  religion.     The  iftfOT/^priefts  were  here- 
upon generally  facrificed  to  the  fury  of  the  people,  and  their 
patriarch  very  narrowly  efcaped  out  of  the  country   with  bis 
life :  and  when  afterwards  three  capuchins  came  as  far  as 
Squaquena^  upon  the  Red  Sea,  from  whence  they  fent  letters 
to  the  emperor  of  Ethiopia  to  obtain  leave  to  come  into  his 
territories  again;    that  prince  requeued  the  Turkijh  bafla, 
who  commanded  on  the  coafl,  to  fufFer  no  Franks  to  conse 
chat  way  into  his  territories,  and  to  fend  him  the  heads  of 
thofe  capuchins.     This  the  bafla  not  only  obliged  him  in, 
hut  fent  him  their  fkins  flayed  off  and  ftuffed,  that  he  might 
know  them  to  be  Franks  by  their  colour,  and  priefts  by  their 
ihaved  crowns.     Thus  have  the  Romijh  miffionaries  procured 
themfclves  to  be  banilhed  out  of  almoft  every  country  where 
they  have  planted  their  religion.     They  have  indeed  by  their 
Ikill  in  medicine  and  mathematics^  and  an  artful  addrefs^  in- 
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feuafed  themfelves  into  the  courts  of  many  great  princes  $ 
but  their  ill  advifed  advancing  of  the  pope's  fupremacy  to  an 
extravagant  height,  together  with  their  endeavoyrs  to  con- 
trol the  government  in  civil,  as  welt  as  ecclefiafticai  mat-       ' 
ier?,  has  ever  occafioned  their  expulfion.     Thus   it  was  in 
Japan^  where  the  emperor  finding  them  encroaching  upon 
his  civil  authority,  ordered  every  Chriftian  in  his  dominions    - 
to  be  mafTacied,  and  that  no  Chriftian  (hould  ever  fet  foot 
on  fliore  there  again.     This  alfo  has  put  a  flop  to  their  pro- 
grefs  in  Chinas  and  occafioned  very  fevere  perfecutione  of  the 
Chriflians  there.     Still  the  Jefuirs  perfift  in  their  encroach* 
nients  on  princes  where  they  have  an  opportunity;  •but  .the 
confequence  muft  be,  as  we  lately  have  found  it  -verified  by 
ihecondu<2  of  the  kings^of  Portugal  and  France^  that  they 
will  at  length  procure  their  own  extirpation  by  the  general 
confent  of  Chriflian  princes,   as  the  Knights- Templars  did 
by  their  infolence  in  the   fourteenth  century.     There  fecms 
nothing  more  material  to  add  in  regard  to  the  Ahyffmtms^ 
but  that  the  fons  cf  the  emperor  fucceed  according  to  their 
feniority,  as  do  thofe  of  .the  nobility  who  have  obtained  an 
independency ;  but  tlie  %t&.  of  the  ^people  have  no   inheri- 
tance of  their  lanJs^  nor  jcan  difpofe  of  their  eflaies  or  ef- 
iecis,  but  by  thepermiffion  of  the  emperors,  or  their  refpeftive 
iords.     The  prince  is  fliled  Ncgafcht  by  his  fubje«3s,  which 
in  their  language  iigntfies,  king  of  kings;    and  for  this  reafon 
the  Europeans  give  him  the  title  of  emperor.      The    Ptr^ 
pans  alfo  give  him  the  title  of  Pat-fha,  the  difpbfer  of  king- 
doms, which  is  the  higheft  title  kiiown  in  jljia^  and  equal  to 
that  of  emperor  in  Europe.    But  every  one  of  thefe  princes, 
at  his  acceffion  to  the  throne,  affumes^a  particular  title  :  one 
Ailes  bimfelfthe  Pillar  of  Faith  ;  another,  the  Virgins  Incenfe; 
and  another,  the  Beloved  of  God,  fprung  from  the  flock  of 
Judahy  the  fon  of  Davids  the  fon  of  Solomon,^  &c.  for  they  have 
a  tradition,  that  their  princes  are  defcended  from  Solomon  by 
the  queen  of  Sheba.     The  arms  of  the  en^jeror  are  a  lion 
rampant,  holding  a  crofs,  with  this  motto,  Vicit  Leo  de  Trihu 
Judab, 

That  part  oi  Ethiopia  which  is  called  bV  the  name  *>f  Au^n,  j 
Jbejh  and  jiniartt  is  bounded  by  Egypt  and  Ahyjfmia  towards  •  an  * 
the  north  and  wefl  \  by  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Ha/iern.  Ocean, 
on  the  eafl;  and  by  Zanguehar  on  the  fouth,  extending  frohi 
the  fifth  degree  of  north  latitude  to  the  twentieth.  Anian 
.  lies  upon,  or  near  the.  Eajiern  Ocean^  and  the  Red  Sea,  Th^ 
Portugucxe  and  other  EuropeanSy  who  have  vlfued  it  of  late 
years,  afl'ore  us,  it  is  a  perte6t  defart,  from  latitude  5,  to  the 
itraits  of  Bab^hnandeh  and  even  within  thofe  flraiis  fur  ieveniil 
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miles.     The  Turis  are  mafters  of  the  coaft  of  Abefi  to  the 
northward  of  j^rtian^  and  in  the  principal  ports,  Suaquem  and 
V     ArquicOj  about   150  miles    diftant  from   each  other,  keep 
ftcpn^  garrlfons,  which  command  the  country,  a  fruitful  traft 
of  ground,  populous,  and  abounding  with  plenty  of  moft 
things. 
Z^angue-       Under  the  name  of  Zanguebar^  may  be  included  all  the 
bar.  eaft  coaft  of  7^/Vtf,  extending   from  5  degrees  north  to  28 

fouth,  and  comprehending  the  countries  of  Magadoxa^  Me-^ 
linday  ^iloay  Mozamb'tCy  and  Scfala,    All  the  people  upon 
this  coalt  are  in  alliance,  or  rather  /ub]e£t  to  the  Portuguese, 
The  country  of  Magadoxa  is  barren,  affording  fcarce  any 
merchandize  or  cattle,  unlefs  a  gtx>d  breed  of  horfes,  which 
the  natives,  a  mixture  i^i  Pagans ^  Mohamfiudans  Ind  ChriftianSy 
fell  to  the  Portuguexcy  who  difpofe  of  them  again  to  the  Arabs, 
Milinda,  though  it  lies  fo  near  the  equator,  is  exceeding  plea- 
iant,  fruitful,  and  healthful,  being  frequently  refreihcd  with 
fliowers  and  fine  fea-breezes.     The  city  of  the  fame  name, 
and  the  capital  of  the  Portuguezc  dominions  in  this  part  of 
the  world,  is  fituate  in  two  degrees  and  a  half  fauth  latitude, 
on  an  ifland  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  alfo  of  the  £ime  name. 
It  is  a  large  populous  place,  well  built,  and  has  a  .good   har- 
bour, commanded  by  a  ftrong  citadel.    Some  calculate  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  and  the  little  ifland  on  which  it 
ftands,  do  not  amount  to  lefs  than  200,000  fouls,  great  part 
•^f  them    Chriftians.      The  public  buildings,  cofinfiing  of 
feventeen  churches,  nine  religious  houfes,   the  governor's 
palace,  and  the  magazine  and:  town -hall,  exceed  any  thing 
,  of  the  kind  in  magnificence  that  is  to  be  found  in  jffrUa. 
The  warehoufes  are  ftocked  with  all  forts  oi  European  goods^ 
with  which  the  Portuguefc  trade  with   the  natives  for  gold, 
elephants  teeth,  flaves,  oftrich -feathers,  wax,  fenna,  aloes, 
civet,  ambergreafe,  and  frankincenfe.    The  country  produced 
alfo  rice,  nrrillst,  -iugar,  and  fruits ;  and  the  Portuguefe  export 
great  quantities  of  rice  to  their  other  fettlements,  bcndes  what 
they  ufe.     The  king  of  the  country  of  ^uilaa^  which  lies  to 
the  fouthward  of  AMinday  pays,  it  is  faid,  a  tribute  in  gold  to 
iht  Portygueze^  amounting  to  the  value  of  100,000  crufades 
annually.     Excellent  fugar-canes  are  here  produced,  but  the 
Portuguezi  do  not  improve  them,  by  reafon  of  the  unhealthi«- 
liefsof  the  climate.    The  country  o(  Mozambic  lies  fouth  of 
^ilo0 ;  the  chief  tqwn  is  fituate  on  an  ifland  on   the  mouth 
of  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  in  fifteen  degrees  fouth  latitude. 
It  is  regularly  fortified,  and  has  a  good  harbour,  defended  by 
a  citadel ;  and  the  ifland  on  which  it  flands,  is  thirty  miles 
fO  circumference,  and  extremely  populous.    The  Portuguezo 
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flitpping  to  and  frotn  India^  call  here  for  refrefliments ;    and,     « 
ds  this  country  produces  great  herds  of  cattle,  the  Portugueze   ' 

,  kill  beef  and  fait  it  up,  fending  it  to  the  Brazils,  or  Mling  it 
to  the  European  {hipping.  They  alfo  barter  European  goods  ^ 
with  the  natives;  for  their  gold,  elephants  teeth,  and  flaves. 
The  town  has  fix  churches  and  feveral  monafleries.  Mongale^ 
another  iiland-town  in  this  country,  is  alfo  garrifoned  by  the 
Portugueze,  being  their  chief  ftaple  for  European  goods.  The 
gold  they  receive  from  the  natives,  is  found  near  the  furface 
of  the  earth,  or  in  the  fands  of  rivers,  no  gold  mines,  or  very 
few,  being  at  prefent  wrought  in  Africa,  The  country  or 
kingdotn  of  Scfala  lies  fouih  of  Mozambic,  ?.nd  the  gulph  of 
the  fame  name,  is  part  of  the  channel  of  Mozambic^  on  the 
eaft.  From  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  Holy  Ghojl  to  Cape 
^orientes^  the  foil  is  very  even,  barren,  and  defart ;  but  from 
that  cape  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cumena^  the  country  is 
fruifful  and  very  populous*  The  coaft  is  very  low,  and  ma- 
riners difcover  their  approach  to  it,  not  fo  much  by  their 
fight  as  fmcll,  becaufe'it  abounds  with  fragrant-flowers.  The 
inhabitants  aflert,  that  their  gold  mines  yield  above  two 
millions  of  metigals  per  annum,  each  amounting  to  about 
twelve  {hillings  flcrling  ;  that  the  {hips  from  Zedein  and  Mecca 
carry oiF above  two  millions  a  year  in  time  of  peace;  and 
that  the  governor  of  Mozambicj  whofe  office  lafts  but  three 
years,  has  above  300,000  crowns  revenue,  without Teckoning 
the  foldiers  pay,  and  thfe  king  of  Portugars  tribute.     Froni 

'\itt\Qt  Moquct  concludes  this  to  be  the  Ophir^  whither  Solomon 
fent  (hips  every  three  years  from  Ezhngeber  to  fetch  gold ; 
Ezjsngeber  being  thought  to  be  Suez^  a  fea-port  on  the  Red^ 
Sea.  This  conjeftdre  is  fupportcd  by  feveral  edifices,  which 
feem  to  have  been 'built  by  foreigners.  Some  think  this  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  the  Septuagint,  who  tran- 

^flate  the  word  i*  Ophfr  by  the  word  So^sip*,  Sophira ;  and 
fince  liquids  are  often  put  for  one  another,  Sophira  does;  not 
differ  much  from  Sofala,  Befides,  Thomas  Lopez^  in  his  /«- 
dia  voyage,  relates^  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  coiintry  boaft 
that  they  have  feooks  which  prove,  that  in  the  time  of  Solomon, 
the  Ifraelites  failed  every  third  year  towards  thefc  parts  to 
fetch  gold.  The  inhabitants  of  ^^Jlon^  Mombaza,  and  Me- 
linday  come  to  this  country  in  little  boats,  called  Zambues^ 
with  fluffs  of  blue  and  white  cottons,  (ilk  (luffs,  yellow  and 
TtA  ambergreafe,  which  they  exchange  nere  for  gold  and  ivory, 
and  the  natives  fell  them  again  to  thefubjedls  o^  Mommotopa, 
who  give  them  gold  in  return  without  ■  weighing  it.     It  is 
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igiid,  that  when  the  SofaUfe  fee  (hips  comings  they  light  up 
Ares,  ^to  fignify-  that  they  (ball  be   welcome.     The  capital 
^     city  here,  and  the  only  one  of  note,  is  alfo  called  Svfala.     Ic 
{lands  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  about  fix  leagues  froin 
the  fea-coafl.     7^he  Portuguezi  are   mailers  of  it,    having 
built  a  (Irong  fortrefs  there,  ever  fince  the  year  1 500.     Their 
chief  trade  confifts  in  ambergreafe,  gold,  flaves,  and  (111c  (lu(&. 
They  likewife  ta)ce  care  to  h^ve  thofe  min^s  worked  which 
lie  to  the  fouth  of  the  town.     This  country  is  fpacious,  and 
little  known  to  any  but  to  them  ;    and  they  appear  to  be 
wir<:r  in  relation  to  the  condu<5t  of  their  trade  in  Africa  than 
any  ojLher  of  the  European  potentates,  having  not  contented 
themfelves  with  ereding  a  few  forts  and  fad:ori.es,  but  feCr 
jtled  themfelves  upon  the  continent  in  greal   n>xmber$,  and 
brought  the   natives  to   clothe  according  to   the  Europuast 
mpde;  which  has  created  a  confiderabje  afid  profitable  com* 
merce  to  them. 
Monorao-      MONOMOTOPAy  an  inland  country  in  this  part  of  Africa^ 
ppa.  h<s^s  the  maritime  kingdom   of  Sofala  ot\  the  ea(l,  the  river 

delSpiritu  Santo^  on  the  fouth  ;    the  mountains  of  Caffraria 
on  the  wed;  and  the  river  CauTna  on  the  north,  which  parts 
it  from  Monemugi,     The  air  of  this  /country  is  very  tempe- 
jrate,  the  land  fertile,  in  paflures,  and  all  the  necefTaries  qi 
life,  being  watered   by  feveral  rivers^  on  the  banks  of  which 
grow  many  fine  trees  and  fugar-canes  without  any  culture ; 
and  yet  this  fine  country  is  not  peopled  in  all  parts  of  it. 
The  inhabitants  are  rich  in  horned  cattle,  which  they  valge 
more  than  gold.     They  have /no  beafts  of«burden,  but  a  vaft 
number  of  elephants^  as  appears  from  the  great  quantity  of 
ivory  that  is  exported  from  this  country.     Here  are  a  gre^t 
many  gold  mines;    and   the  rivers  that  run  through  their 
veins,  carry  a  great  deal  of  gold  du(l  i^long  with  their  (Irean^. 
The  inhabitants  dive  to  the  bottom  of  the   rivers  and  lake^, 
take  up  the  fand,  and  carry  ic  on  the  banks  to  feparate  the 
gold  froin  it.     They  are  tal),  well-(haped,  ftrong,  healthy, 
and  much  more  lively  than  the  people  of  'Mozambic  and  Aie* 
linda ;  and  they  are  beHdes  lovers  of  war,  which  is   the  tra^le 
/olowed  by  all  thofe  who  do  not  apply  themfelves  to  com- 
merce.    T^i^   country  is  diyided  into  (tsti\  provinces,  W 
petty  kingdoms,  vafials  to  the  king.  .  Manica^  fituate  on  the 
fouth  of  the  river  del  Spiritu  Santo^  is  the  capital  town,  and 
^o  tnc  fouth  of  it  are  gold  mines. 

MONEMUGU  another  country  in  the  foqth  of  Africa^ 
Jias  Zanguebeir  on  the  eaft,  Monomotopa  on  the  fouth,  mfh- 
famba  and  Makoko  on  the  weft,  and  Ab^iffmia  on  the  north, 
ajL}d  partly  to  the  weft^  though  its  boundaries  that  way  caii- 
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not  be  t)LzfX[^  afcertained.  It  is  divided  int#  tlie  following 
parts.  I.  Mujaco  borders  on  Congo  weftward^  on  Nubia 
northward,  on  Abyjftnia  and  on  Mahko  fouthward.  That 
the  extent  of  this  monarchy  is  very  great,  appears'by  the  dif**t 
tant  countries  its  confines  extend  to,  and  the  ibvereign'fl  great 
power,  by  his  being  in  continual  war  with  his  neighboul: 
the  king  of  Makoko,  The  people  of  Congo  travel  hither  fdr 
c^tphants  teeili.  2.  Makoho^  otherwife  called  Jn%ico.  Its 
'boundaries  northward,  eaftward,  and  fouthward,  cannot  be 
VitW  afctrtained.  The  people  here  do  rtot  till  the  ground, 
hnve  no  property,  nor  any  fettled  habitation ;  but,  like  the 
Arahs^  wander  from  place  to  place  and  fubfift  by  plunder.  They 
traffic  in  the  kii.gdoni  of  Angola^  whither  they  carry  flaves 
from  their  own  country ;  and  from  Nubia^  which  they  ex- 
'change  for  fait,  glafs  beads,  filk,  knives,  and  other  "wares.  ^. 
GIngirOy  a  potent  kingdom,  Hes  between  ,Narcay  the  moft 
fomhcrn  kingdom  of  Ahyjftnio^  and  Makoko  and  CambaU\ 
north  and  eaft  of  the  firil  of  them,  and  weft  of  the  latter. 
The  grear  river  Zehce^  thkt  runs  down  to  Makpko^  ilmoft  cii- 
virons  ix.  When  the  king  here  purchafes  any  thing  of  foreign 
merchants,  he  pays  them  in  flaves,  and  thefe  ^zxt  the  Tons  arid 
daughters  of  any  family,  which  he  takes  at  pleafure  whhodc 
contradiflion.  4.  CarhbQte]dm%\o  this  kingdom  on  the  weft, 
has  AhyJfmtQ  on  the  north  ;  Alaba^  or  the  country  of  the  Galas ^ 
on  the  eaft  $  and  Affl*ftf/^(?  on  the  fouth.  Th.e  country  pajfs 
fome  acknowledgments  to  the  emperor  of  Abyjjtnia^  which 
are  only  voluntary.  5.  Alaba^  another  large  kingdom,  ftill 
to  the  eaftward  of  Cambate^  inhabited  by  a  cruel  people,  called 
Galasy  and  reaching  to  the  Coaft  of  Zanguebar,  6.  Monemugi 
proper^  fo  called,  lies  in  the  torrid  zone,  and  about  the  equi-  . 
noftial  line,  {o\i\h  oi  Makoko^  weft  of  Zanguebar^  north 'of 
Monemotopa^  and  eaft  of  Congo  and  of  the  northern  parts  'of 
Mommotopa.  To  afcercain  its  extent  is  too  difficult  a  tafk, 
being  a  country,  fo  little  frequented.  The  country  known 
abounds  with  gold,  filver,  copper  mines,  arid  elephants.  The 
natives  clothe  themfelves  in  filks  and  cottons,  which  they 
buy  of  ftrangers,  and  wear  collars  of  tranfparent  amber-beads, 
brought  them  from  Cambqya^  which  beads' ferye  alfo  inftead 
of  money  J  gold  and  filver  being  too  common,  and  of  litftle 
value  among  them.  Their  monarch  always  endeavours  to  be 
at  peace  with  the  princes  round  about  him,  to  keep  an  open  ' 
trade  with  ^iloa^  Melinda^  and  Momba%ay  on  the  eaft,  and 
with  Congo  on  the  weft,  from  all  whicVi  parrs  the  black  mer- 
chants lefort  thither  for  gold.  The  Portuguese  m^rch^nts 
report,  that  on  the  eaft  ijde  of  Monemugi^  there  is  a  great 
^iikc  full  of  fmall  ifiands,   abounding  with  all  forts  of  fowl 
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and  cattle,  and  inhabited  by  negroes.     They  relate  alfo,  that 
pn.tbe  main  land  eaftwards,  they  heard  fometimes  the  ring- 
ing of  beli^y  and  that  one  could  bbferve  buildings,  veiy  much 
]ike  churches ;  and  that  from    thefe  parts  came  men  of  a 
Jsrown  and  tawny  complexion,  who  traded  with  thofe  iiland- 
ers,  and  with  the  people  of  Monemugu    This  country  affords 
.^Ifo  abundance  of  palm-wine,  and  oil,  and  fuch  great  plenty 
of  honey,  that  above  half  of  it  is  loft,  the  blacks  not  being 
able  to  confumc  it.     The  air  is  generally  very  un  wholcfome, 
and  excei&vely  hot,  which  is  the  reafon  why  no  Chrifliani 
.undertake  to  travelinto  this  empire. 
Ctfflaria.      CAFFRARIA  is  the  laft  country  that  remains  to  be  dc* 
fcribed  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Africa.    It  begins  at  Cape 
Uegroy  about  the. 15th  degree,  and  30  minutes  fputh  latitude  ; 
extends  from  thence  fouth-eafterly  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^ 
thence  north-eaft  to  the  river  Del  Spiritu  SanSfOy  about  the 
25th  degree  of  Ibuth  latitude,  which  river  feparates  it  on  the 
jiorth-eaft  from  Monomotopa  ^^  on  the  north  it  reaches  almoft 
to  the  equator,  where  it  borders  on  the  kingdom  of  Makokoi 
and  on  the  north- weft  it  has  Congo^  or  Lower-Guinea^  with 
the  kingdom  of  Benguela.     Martinien  obferves,  that  Caffra* 
ria  is  not  properly  the  name  of  any  particular  country,   arid 
that  there  is  no  nation  called  Caffresy  the  appellation  being 
rather  opprobrious,  and  given  by  the  Arabs  to  all  thofe  who 
do  not    profefs  the  Mohammedan    religion.    It   is  derived 
from  the  Arabic  word  Cafir^  jwhich  fignines  an  infidel,  or  un« 
.  believer.    The  Portugucfe  taking  the  name  in  a  more  gene- 
ral fenfe,  have  called  Cajfrcs  all  thofe  nations  of  Africa  who 
have,  or  feem  to  have,  no  knowledge  of  a  deity.     From 
tbcfe  boundaries  of  Caffraria^  it  appears  to  be  a  very  large 
country,. extending  from  Cape  Negro  to  that  of  Good^Httpe^ 
near  20  degrees,  or  1200  EngUJI).  miles  from  north  to  fouth  ; 
from  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope  north- eaft,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Del  Spiritu  SanSIo,  aoout  850  miles  i  and  from  the  fame 
cape  almcft  to  the  equinoctial  line,  about   29  degrees,  or 
1740  miles.     Its  greateft  breadth,  from  Cape  St.  Tome  to  the 
mouth  of  the  above  river,  Is  .about  900  miles ;  but  from  the 
tropic  of  Capricorri,  up  to  the  cquino£lia1  line,  its  breadth  is 
not  much  above  600  miles.     Caffraria  may  be  divided  into 
the.  kingdom  of  Maiaman^  the  country  of   the  Hottentots^ 
,Terra  de  NataU  and  Terra  dos  Futuos, 

MjfTAMAN  is  bounded  by  the  kingdom  of  Benguela  on 
the  north  ;  by  the  river  Bravabul  on  the  eaft  and  fouth  \  and 
by  the  Ethiopic  Ocean  on  the  weft.  It  extends  from  Cape 
Jyegro^  in  fouth  latitude  i6.  30.  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Bravabul,  beyond  the  tropic  oi  Capricorn,  in  fouth  latitude 
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34.  (b  that  its  greattjft  lefigthj  from  north  td  fouth,  is  about 
45Pf%^(^  miles;  bat  its  greateft  breadth,  from  mft  to 
faft,  is  flot  above  260  miles.  About  200  miles  (o  the  weft 
of  Qipt  Nfgro^  thQ  climate  is  pretty  temperate  \  and,  fbough 
the  coaft  is  very  fandy,  the  country  is  pretty  fruitful,  aod  pro-* 
duces  a  great  variety  of  provifions.  The  lands  are  extremely 
iaody  all  along  the  fea-coaft,  and  the  harbours  bad,  and. lit- 
de  frequented.  Here  are  no  towns  oor  cities  bordering  upoa 
'  the  fea,  but  only  poor  fcattering  villages. 

Tm  couAiry  t)f  the  HstUntoU  is  bounded  on  the  norths 
weft  by  part  or  the  river  Bravahtil ;  on  the  north  it  extendi 
to  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  s  on  the  north-eaft,  the  river  Dd 
Spiriiu  San^a  parts  it  from  the  empire*  of  Monomotapa  \  on 
the  eaft  txA  -  fouth  it  has  the  Eafiern^Ocean ;  and  0x1  the 
•weft  the  Ethiopic^Ocean. 

Thc  Copt  of  Gaod-'Ibpe^  which  is  the  moft  famous  place  q^^^  ^f 
/Off  aby  traffic  among  the  HidtentoU^  was  firft  difcoveved  in  Good- 
the  year  i^jjqj,  by  Bartyhmew  Dias,  a  Portuguefe  admi- Hope, 
nl,  to  the  rctgn  of  John  II.  king  of  PortugaL    The  admi- 
ral gave  It  the  name^of  Cah  Jos  iotos  los  Tornuttiosy  ot^  The 
Capeof  Great'SQrrowjijham  the  boifterous  .winds  that  are 
almofi  continually  roaring  there.    But  the  king  changed  that 
•name  int6  Cabo  d^l  bwmne  Efperunxaj  or,  The  Cape  of  Good- 
Hope  'y  becaufe,  fays  be,  there  was  now  good  hope  of  mak« 
ing  profpefovs  voyages  rca  the  Eqft^Indies ;  and  by  that  name 
it  has  been  known  in  Europe  ever  fince.  '  It  lies  in  latitude 
34<  15    fouth,  and  longitude  20.  10.  tfSi.oi. London* 

Though  this  famous  cape  was  firft  diicovered  by  Dias^ 
yet  he  only  went  fo  near  it  as  to  obferve  its  fituation,  bays, 
aod  anchorings  ^  but  the  Portuguefe  never  made  any  fetdemeat 
-there;  nor  did  the  I>;^<i&, -who  firft  viCted  it  in  the  year 
1600,  iomiediaisely  di(J3«rn  all  the  advantages  ariiing  from 
this  fituation  i  and  they  only  touched  there,  for  many  years^ 
in  their  voy^iges  to  aod  from  the  Eajl^lndiesj  to  traffic  for 
provifions.  For  this  purpofe,  they  went  from  time  to  time,  in 
bodies  up  indo  the  country,  and  having  thrown  up  a  fmall  fort 
near  the  harbour,  they  fecured  themfelves  and  their  purchafes 
in  tbe>  night-time,  till  they  had  (hipped  them.  The  -Dutch 
made  another  ufe  of  the  Cape,  while  things  were  carried  on 
in  this  way,  which  was.  a  notable  contrivance.  Every  com- 
mander going  out  was  provided  with  a  fquare  Sone,  upon 
which,  at  his  departure  from  the  Cape,  he  caufed  his  own 
name,  that  of  his  (hip,  ^nd  the  names  of  his  principal  offi- 
cers, to  be  fairly  cut,  together  with  the  day  he  arrived  there, 
and  the  day  he  departed.  The  ftone,  with  fuch  ir^fcriptions, 
was  buiied  in  a  certain  place  without  the  fort,  and  under  Jt 
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was  put  a  tin  box,  fealed  up»  containing  letters  from  the 
captarn)  and  others,  to  the  directors  of  the  Dutch  Eajl-Indka 
company,  together  with  fuch  other  letten  as  any  perfon 
on  board  thought  fit  to  fend  into  Europe.  This  ftone  and 
box  were  taken  up  by  the  next  (hip  that  pafled  by  the  Cape, 
in  her  return,  and  by  her  conveyed  to  Holland,  And  who- 
ever confiders  the  fituation  of  the  Cape,  (as  a  fort  of  half- 
way houfe  in  the  Eaft-Jndia  voyage)  and  the  facisfa£^ion  th^ 
company  by  this  means  received,  from  time  to  time,  con- 
cerning the  fortune  and  condition  of  their  (hips,  will  ac- 
knowledge this  a  very  ufeful  contrivance. 

After  this  manner  the  Dutch  ufed  the  Cape  till  the  year 
1650,  when  their  fleet  anchoring  before  it  for  the  ufual  pur- 
pofe,  M.  Fan  Riiheckj  a.furgeon,  belonging  to  it,  had  the 
penetration  to  difcern  the  fiill  greater  advantages  which  the 
company  might  reap  from  the  Cape,  by  means  of  a  very  lit- 
tle cultivation.     He  obferved,  that  the  country  was  plenti- 
fully {locked  with  cattle ;  that  the  foil  was  rich,  and  capa» 
ble  of  generous  produdions ;  that  the  natives  were  traftable, 
and  the  harbour  commodious  and  improveable  ;  and  upon  the 
whole,  made  a  good  judgment  to  what  a  degree  the  Dutch 
trade  might  be  fecurcd,  and  facilitated  by  means  of  this  fitua- 
tion :  in  a  word,  he  faw  that'  it  was  highly  advifeable  for  the 
'Dutch  to  make  a  fettlement  there.     Accordingly,  hedigefted 
his  obfervations,  and,    on  his  return  to  Holland^  laid  them 
.l>erGre  the  drre<^ors  of  the  Eaft-India  company,  who  were 
fo  well  fatisfied  with   them,   that  immediately-  after  a  grand 
confuitation  on  the  fame,   they  came  to  a  refolution  to  at- 
tempt a   fertlement    at  the    Cape  without  lofs    of    time. 
Hereupon  four  (hips  were  ordered  for  the  Cape,  with  all  the 
materials,  inftruments,  artificers,  and  other  hands  neceflary 
in  fuch  an  expedition.     Van  Riehtcky   the  furgeon,  was  ap- 
pointed admiral^  with  a  commiffion  on  his  arrival,  to  a£l  as 
governor  and  commander  in  chief  of  the  intended  fettlement  i 
and  with  power  to  treat,  miinage,  and  ad,  for  the  introduc- 
tion and  eftabliOiment  of  the  Duichy  in  fuch  manner  as  he 
fliould  think  fit.     Fan  Rteheck  arriving  fafely  with  thofe  four 
ihips  at  the  Cape,  the  natives  were  (o  captivated  with  the 
prefents   he  brought  them  of  brafs,    toys,   beads,    tobacco, 
brandy,  '&c.  and  to  charmed  with  his  addrefs,  that  a  treaty 
was  no  fooner  fet  on  foot  than  concluded  ;  wherein  it  was 
agreed,  that,  in  confideration   of  fuch  a  quantity  of  certain 
toys  and  commodates  to  be  delivered  to  the  natives,  as  might 
coft  50,000  guildets,  the  Dutch  fhould  have  full  liberty  to 
fettle  there.     This  being"  immediately  performed,  the  Dutch 
iook    pofiefQon  of  the  Cape,  which  with  a  great  deal  of  oe- 
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mmony  was  delivered  up  to  them.     The  fraffie  ^f-  the' 
Dtttcb  with   the  natives  was  alfo,  by  the  fame  treaty,  cfta- 
bliflied  on  a  good  and  (olid  foundation,  with  many  conil-' 
dcrable  privileges  and  regulations  for  their  commercial  in« 
ttrefts. 

l\i  confequence  of  thefe  meafures,  the  governor  raifed  a 
fort,  wherein  he  built  dwelling-houfes,  warehoufes*  and 
an  hofpital  for  the  reception  of  the  fick.  To  this  fort  he* 
added  proper  outworks,  to  fecure  himfelf  from  any  attacks 
from  th^  Europeans.  But,  in  procefoof  time,  fettlers  flow* 
^ing  abundantly  to  the  Cape,  and  trade  greatly  increafrng, 
the  then  governor,  whofe  name  was  Bax^  took  notice,  that 
the  company's  ftore-houfes  which  were  without  the  fort, 
would  be  foon  too  fmall  to  receive  all  the  company's  mer- 
chandize ^t  the  Cape  :  he  judged  likewife,  that  there  was  a 
neceffity  for  augmenting  the  garrifon,  fmce  all  the  trading 
liaii'oiis  in  Europe  faw,  and  began  to  envy  the  Dutch^  the 
advantages  thiey  made  of  the  Cape,  and  that  therefore  it 
might  be  juftly  apprehended,  that  ooe  or  other  of  thofe 
nations  would  attempt  to  wreft  it  from  them.  Thefe  things 
he  reprefented  to  the  court  of  dire<5^ors,  and  propofed  to 
them  the  ereAing  of  a  new  fort  in  a  more  advantageous 
Situation.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  from. time  to 
time  has  been  fo  augmented,  that,  at  this  day,  it  is  a  very 
ftrong  and  ftately  building,  and  provided  with  a]l  manner  of 
accommodations  for  'a  garrifon.  It  covers  the  harbour 
roundly,  and  is  of  admirable  defence  towards  the  country ; 
and  the  company's  ftorehoufes  for  merchandizes  are  very 
large  and  commodious. 

The  fettlement  being  firmly  eflabliflied,  they  encreafed 
and  naultiplied  in  people  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  in  {tw  years, 
being  ftill  joined  by  new  fettlers  from  Europe^  they  began 
to  extend  themfelves  into  new  colonies  along  the  coaft. 
At  prefent,  they  are  divided  into  four  principal  ones :  the 
firft  is  at  the  Cape,  where  are  the  grand  forts  and  the  capital 
city ;  the  fecond  is  the  Hellenbogejh  j  the  third  the  Draien* 
finn  \  and  the  fourth  the  Waverijh  colony.  The  Dutch  Eaji" 
India  company  has  likewife  bought,  for  the  future  tncreafe 
of  the  people,  all  that  XttlOl  of  land  called  Terra  de  Nataly 
lying  between  the  Mozambic  and  the  Cape  }  for  which  they 
paid  in  toys,  commodities,  and  utenfils,  to  the  value  of 
30,000  guilders  \  fo  that  the  province .  is  now  become  of 
great  extent.  * 

Eight  particular  eftabliihments  conftitute  the  prefect  go- 
vernment of  the  Dutch  colony  at  the  Cape.  Thefe  are,  a 
grand  council  ^  a  court  of  juftice^  a  petty  court  of  aflaults, 
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&c.  at  eottrt  of  marriages ;  2  chaoober  of  orphans ;  an  cc« 
clefiftftical  council ;  a  common-couiicil  \  and  a  board  of  mi- 
litia ;  by  means  of  ail  whicb>  this  colony  is  well  rcguktcd 
and  governed. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  are  three  remarkable 
hills:  theTai^k^HiU  is  the  higheft  of  the  three.  On  the 
tops  are  feveral  fine  fprings,  the  water  as  cle»r  as  cryftal, 
and  of  a  very  delicate  tafte.  Though  at  adift^nce  no  tokens 
of  fertility  are  difcovered  on  this  hill,  yet,  in  afcending  it^ 
the  ^e  is  furprtfe^  with  the  charms  of  its  fruitfulnefs. 
The  ftately  trees  with  which  it  is  adorned,  are  h«rdly  to  be 
difcovered  till  one  is  juft  near  them.  On  this  hill  alfo,  be- 
tween two  groves,  a  filver  mine  was  difcovered  fome  years 
ago.  Some  ore  dug  out  of  it  was  fent  to  HoUanJ,  but  not 
yielding,  it  feems,  fuch  a  quantity  Of  pure  (iUer  as  to  in- 
,  duce  the  company  to  thjnk  that  the  produce  of. the  mine 
would  anfwer  the  charge  of  working  it,  the  mine  was  clofed 
lip  and  negleded :  this  mine  may,  probably,  be  wrought  to 
good  profit  fome  years  hence.  Befides  the  pleafing  arbours 
on  this  hill,  the  oeauty,  variety,  and  fragrancy  of  the  flow* 
crs  that  grow  in  plenty,  and  adorn  its  tops  and  fides,  are 
not  to  b:  exprefled,  fays  Koliin ;  and  they  are  more  de« 
lightfui  to  the  eye,  and  more  odoriferous,  than  any  he  ever 
met  with  in  Europe,  The  other  is  called  Lyon^Hilty  wfaicb 
is  feparated  from  the  former  by  a  valley,  whereon  ftands  a 
hut  for  the  (belter  of  two  men,  pofted  there  by  the  govern- 
ment, to  give  notice  to  the  fortrefs  at  the  Cape  of  the  ap« 
pearance  of  any  fbip  making  in,  of  which  they  give  fignab 
to  the  fort.  The  laft  of  thefe  is  the  Wind-HiU^  which 
abounds  with  excellent  pafture. 

Part  of  the  Hottentots  have  fubmitted  tbemfelves  to  tlfe 
Hollandersy  and  are  therefore  fliled  the  company's  Hottentots^ 
The  Dtdch  fend  annually  about  fifty  or  fixty  perfoos  to  trade 
with  them,  who  purchafe  their  cattle,  and  give  them  in  ex<*> 
*  change,  arrack,    tobacco,   hemp,   and  Aich  garden-feeds, 

&c«  as  they  have  occafion  for,  by  which  means  a  good  un« 
derftanding  is  preferved. 

Several  authors,  particularly  the  Dutch,  have  been  pro- 
fufe  in  their  defcriptions  of  every  thing  regarding  the  Hot^ 
tentott ;  but  it  may  fuflice  in  general  to  obferve,  that  they  arc 
of  a  middling  ftacure,  with  fmall  limbs  and  active  bodies,  fiat 
oval  faces,  large  eye- brows,  black-eyes,  and  their  colour  and 
complexion  rather  tawny  than  black.  They  befmear  their 
bodies  with  greafe  and  foot,  with  the  latter,  perhaps,  to  ap- 
pear blacker,  and  often  twift  the  guts  of  bcafts  and  fowls 
about  their  legs  and  arms  in  the  manner  of.bracelets,  which 
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fome  fay  tbey  joccafionally  mak^  life  of  for  food.  Upon  their 
heads  they  wear  fome  (hells,  and  on  their  bodies  a  mantle 
of.iheep-ikin,  with  the  woolly  fide  outwards,  and  another 
piece,  lUce  an  apron,  hanging  before  from  the  navel.  Their  ^ 
huts  are  very  mean,  and  fo  is  their  furniture,  confifting  only 
of  two  or  three  earthen  pots  to'drefs  their  victuals  in,  which 
are  ufually  herbs,  fleib,  orfhetl-fifh.  In  every  village  the 
eldeft  is  firft  in  order  and  dignity,  his  advice,  as  to  what 
concerns  the  whole,  being  chiefly  followed,  as  having  moft 
experience.  They  have  neither  temples,  idols,  nor  any  other 
peculiar  place  of  worfliip ;  they  celebrate,  indeed,  fevcral 
no&urnal  dances,  with  finging,  at  the  new  and  full  moon  ; 
but  tfaefe  are  performed  near  their  huts,  and  feem  to  be  ra- 
ther paftimes,  or  merry-meetings,  than  any  thing  relating 
to  religious  worfliip.  Their  weapons  .  are  javelins,  with 
which  they  are  very  dexterous  at*hitting  a  mark  $  and  bows 
with  poifoned  arrows,  which  are  faid  to  be  mortal  on  draw- 
ing blood.  They  are  fo  fond  of  their  own  country,  and 
the  fweets  of  a  vagabond  life,  ,  that  there  is  ho  getting 
the  better  of  their  invincible  reludance  to  ^dopt  the  Euro^ 
peon  manners  and  cuftoms.  For  this  reafon,  the  Dutch  mif- 
fionaries,  with  all  their  enoeavours,  have  not  been  able  to 
converf  a  fingle  HoiUntot.  Van  derSiely  a  governor  of  the  Cape, 
having  procured  a  Hottentot  infant,  took  care  to  have  him 
brought  up  in  the  principles  of  the  Chriflian  religion,  and  the 
manners  and  cuftoms  oi Europe.  He  cloathed  him  richly,  had 
him  taught  feveral  languages ;  and  the  boy's  progrefs  perfe£bly 
corrcfpondcd  with  the  attention  beftowed  upon  it.  The 
governor,  big  with  expeSations  from  his  pupil's  capacity, 
fent  him  to  the  Indlpi  with  ^  commiflary-general,  who  em- 
ployed him  ufefully  in  the  company's  affairs ;  but,  the  com- 
miOary  dying,  be  returned  to'  the  Cape,  and  in  a  vifit  he 
made  to  fome  of  his  Hottentot  relations  a  few  days  after  his 
arrival,  took  the  ftrange  refolution  to  exchange  all  his  Eu^ 
ropean  finery  for  a  flieep*s  ikin.  In  this  new  drefs  he  re-  - 
turned  to  the  fort,  loaded  with  a  bundle  containing  the 
doaths  he  had  thrown  off",  and  prefented  himfelf  in  the 
following  words  :  **  Be  fo  kind.  Si',  as  to  take  notice,  that 
Ifor  ever  renounce  this  apparel.  I  likewife  for  ever  re- 
nounce the  Chriflian  relig-ion.  It  is  mv  firm  refolution  to 
iive  and  die  in  the  religion,  manners,  and  cufioms  of  my 
anceftors.  AH  the  favour  I  aflc  from  you,  is  to  leave  me 
the  collar  and  the  hanger  I  wear,  Khali  keep  them  for  your 
fake."  Thefe  words  wereYcarce  out  of  his  mouth,  when 
be  took  to  his  heels,  and  was  out  of  fight,  nor  did  he  ever 
Vpcar  among  the  Europeans  again. 

Our 
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Our  Engllfl)  feamen  who  have  touched,  .at  Ac  Cap</ 
could  never  be  reconciled  to  the  HottentctSy  but  always  con- 
lidered  them  as  the  naftieft  and  mod  brutal  people  in  the 
'world.  This  is  chiefly  owing  to  their  ill  ImelF,  occafioned 
by  their  greafing  themfelves  continually  ;  yet  this  is  not  a 
cuftotn  peculiar  to  the  HotteniotSy  being  ui'ed  by  mod  of  the. 
negroes  on  the  cpaft  of  Guinea.  It  is  true,  that  the  latter, 
generally  fpeaking^  make  ufe  of  oil,  which  is  lefs  ofFenfive; 
but  when  they  cannot  get  that,  like  the  Hottentot Sy  they 
content  themfelves  with  fuch  greafe  and  kitchen-flufF.  as 
they  can  purchafe  from  the  Europeans  who  trade  with  them. 
This  cuftom  prevails  likewife  in  ihe  Eaji- Indie Sy  particu- 
larly on  the  Malacca  coaft,  but  more  efpecially  in  the  iflands; 
as,  for  indance,  at  Sumatroy  where  the  natives  greafe  them- 
felves  as  much,  and  fmell  to  the  full  as  ftron^,  as  the  Hot^ 
teniots.  The  javanefe  likewife  pra6iife  the  iame ;  and  fo 
do  the  people  of  the  Philippines  and  of  the  Spice-IJlandi ; 
.  but  then  they  commonly  make  ufe  of  cocoa-nut  oil,  which 
is  far  from  being  difagreeable.  In  one  refpecl,  however, 
the  Hottentots  exceed  them  all ;  for  they  are  particularly 
careful  t6  greafe  and  fmut  their  faces,  which  is  what  the 
Indians  never  do.  This  cuftom  of  anointing  is  not  altoge- 
ther unknown  to  the  Americansy  though,  generally  fpeaking, 
they  rather  aifed  painting  their  bodies,  perhaps,  from  the 
fame  caufe  that  the  Hottentots  and  Indians  anoint  themfelves, 
in  order  to  defend  their  naked  bodies  from  the  inclemenqy 
of  the  weather. 

TERRA  Dcs  Fumos  is  but  a  fmall  country  along  the 
fea-coaft,  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Delagoa  to  that  of 
Rio  de  Ladroony  or,  the  River  of  the  Robbers.  •  The  Eu- 
ropeans have  no  fettlement  for  trade  here,  and  the  Caffireiy 
who  inhabit  this  country,  have  neither  towns,  villages,  not 
any  fettled  dwelling.   . 

To  the  north  of  the  country  of  the  Hottentotiy  is  the  land  of 
Moxumho  Aculunga^  which  has  the  kingdohi  of  Mataman  on 
the  weft  J  the  Hottentot  country  on  the  fouth  ;  Monormtopa 
on  the  eaft  ;  and  the  province  of  Ohtla  on  the  north.  Next 
to  this,  northwards,  lies  the  province  of  Ohita,  F^anher 
north  is  the  kingdom  of  Ahutuay  which  is  faid  to  be  rich 
in  gold  mines.  Dapper  fays,  that  this  province,  which  he 
calls  Torocay  or  Toroay  and  others  ButuOy  begins  to  the  fouth 
of  the  mountains  of'  the  Moon^  and  extends  northwards  to 
the  river  Magnicay  having  , the  river  Bravagul  on  the  weR. 
The  town  of  Fatucoa  abounds  with  gold,  filver,  and  pre- 
cious ftones ;  and  there  are  two  gold  mines  at  Boro  and 
J^iticii  200  leagues  diftant  from  Sofala-,  they  are  cflcemed 
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the  ricbeft  in  the  whole  country.  Going  higher  up  to  the 
nonh-eaft,  we  find  the  kingdom  of  Chicova^  abounding, 
tnveJlers  fay,  with  filver  mines.  In  regard  to  thefe,  and 
feveral  other  barbarous  nations,  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
their  gold  and  fitver,  and  precious  (tones,  have  no  tendency, 
nice  arts  and  commerce,  to  civilize  and  give  them  any  taiie 
for  the  rational  enjoyments  of  life. 


CHAP.    IV. 

0/ Guinea  j«iNigritia,  or  Negroland.    * 

THE  great  region  known  by  the  name  of^Guineay  is  di-  DJw/on 
vided  into  the  two  large  countries  of  Upper  2Lnd  Lower-  and  extent 
Guinea^  of  which  the   latter  is  commonly   called  Ccngo.  o/G\nne^, 
Thcfe  two  together  extend  above  2500  miles  along  the 
fca-coaft. 

The  moft  general  dividon  of  Upper-Guinea  is  into  three  Upper- 
parts,  viz.  Malagueta^  Guinea- Proper ^  and  Benin  j  which  Goinea. 
together  extend  500  leagues  from  eaft  to  weft. 

I.  The  country  of  malagueta^  is  generally  known  under  Grain- 
the  name  -  of  the  Grain  Coaft^  from  the  paradife  jgrain,  or  Coaft. 
Guinea  pepper,  called  Malagueta  m  Spanijh^  which  grows 
here  plentifully.  This  country  is  divided  into  the  king- 
doms of  Sherbro^  ^oja^  and  Sanguiny  along  the  coaft,  and 
Manou  inland.  But  thefe  are  little  known  except  near 
the  coaft.  The  chief  place'  frequented  by  the  Europeans  \% 
Sherbroy  the  capital  of  a  petty  kingdom  of  the  fame  name. 
Shtrhro  river  is  navigable  for  canoes  a  great  way  up  ;  the 
chief  trade  here  is  in  cam- wood.  Near  the  mouth  of  this 
river  is  ITork  IJlandj  on  which  the  Englijb  had  once  a  fac- 
tory, and  good  fort,  now  in  ruins.  There  is  alfo  another 
ifland  called  Farellonsy  which  abounds  with  poultry,  rice, 
t  potatoes,  banana's,  orange  and  lemon-trees.  About 
twenty-five  leagues  diftanc  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Sberbroj  to  the  fouth-eaft,  is  Cape  Monte.  It  is  furnifhed 
with  numerous  villages,  and  the  negroes  on  this  part  of  the 
coaft  are  extremely  induftriouf,  particularly  in  the  planting 
of  rice  and  boiling  of  fait. 

2.  The  country  of  Guinea-Propiry  extends  from  Cape  Pal" 
mas  to  the  river  f^olta^  about  140  leagues  along  the  fea-coaft, 
which  bounds  it  on  the  fouth.  It  has  the  kingdom  of  Be- 
nin on  the  eaft ;  Gago  and  Melli  on  the  north ;  and  Mala- 
gueta on  the  weft.  The  Europeans  divide  it  into  two  parts, 
the  Toothy  and  the  Gold-Coafti  the  former  extends  from 
Mod.  Hist.  Vol.  XLIII*  U  Capi 
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Cape  PalmOS  to  the  river  Sueira  da  Cajia  \  and  the  latter  from 
thence  to  the  river  Volta. 
Ivory-  The  Toothy  or  Ivory ^  or  ^aqua-Coafi^  is  thus  called  from 

Goafi^      the  great  plenty  of  elephants- teeth  traded  in  here.     When 
the  natives  come  to  trade  with  any  (hip,  they  take  fome 
water  into  their  handstand  let  a  few  drops  of  it  fall  into  their 
eyes,  which  is  a  kind  of  oath,  whereby  they  fignify,  that  they  ' 
would  rather  lofe  their  eye-fight  than  cheat  thofe  they  trade 
with.    They  are  no  lefs  averfe  to  drunkennefs  than  to  fraud ; 
and,  though  their  country  produces  a  prodigious  number  of 
palnirtrees>  yet  they  drink  no  palm  wine,  but  only  a  certain 
fmall  liquor  which  they  mix  with  water.     They  have  ma- 
nufadurcs  of  cotton  habits,  which  are  called  ^aqna  gowns. 
A  fundamental  law  of  the  country  is,  that  every  one  is  ob- 
liged to  continue  all  his  life  time  in  the  condition  in  which 
he  was  born ;  fo  that  one  whofe  father  was  a  fifherman, 
for  inftance,  can  n^ver  become  any  thing  etfe  but  a  fifher- 
roan  ;  and  fo  of  all  other  trades  and  profeffions. 
Gold-  The  Gold  Cca/i  follows  next;  but  why  particulaily  fa 

Coail.       called  cannot  be  well  accounted  for,  fince  other  countries 
in  Guinta  produce  gold  alfo.     Undoubtedly,  all  the  coun- 
tries in  Guinea  abound  with  gold  mines ;  and  though  the 
natives  are  not  artifts  enough  to  know  where  or  how  to  fol- 
low a  vein,  yet  they  find  great  quantities  of  gold  in  feve- 
ral  of  their  mines,  which  are  alfo  fo  facred  to  them,  that 
they  will  not  permit  any  European  miner  either  to  fee  their 
mines,  or  to  fearch  for  oihers.  They  bring  down,  however, 
good  ftore  of  what  they  find  to  the  fea-coafis,  as  an  article 
of  their  traffic.     The  natives,  near  the  fea,  have  another 
way  of  finding  gold.     In  the  rainy  fcafons,  after   a    wet 
night,  the  fea-(hore  is  covered  with  people,  moflly  women, 
each  with  a  couple  of  bowls,   the  largeft  of  which   they 
fill  with  fuch  fand  and  earth  as  are  driven  down  from  the 
mountains  by  violent  floods  into  the   rivers  and  brooks. 
This  fand  and  earth  they  wa(h  with  many  waters,  by  often 
turning  the  bowl  round,  till  it  wafhes  over  the  brim.   The 
gold,  if  there  be  any,  fink$  to  the  bottom,  by  reafon  of  its 
weight;  and  thus  they  continue,  till  they  have  wafhed  all 
the  earth  and  fand  away,  except  two  or  three  fpoonfuts  of 
the  bottom,  which  they  carefully  take  our,  and  lay  by  ia 
the  fmall  bowl,  after  filling  of  which,  they  carry  the  dregs 
home,  and  fearch  it  diligently  for  the  gold.     JJfinee^  on  tills 
coaft,  is  a  country  abounding  with  gold,  and  formerly  a 
conuderable  trade  was  carried  on  here ;  but  fince  the  devaf- 
tation  made  by  a  neighbouring  nation,  there   is  very  little 
trade,  ^  comparifon  to  what  there  was  ;  and  the  little  gold 
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dud  that  is  brought  hither,  is  either  fophlfticated,  or  ctvtrj 
fmail  vdue.  From  the  JJ/ince  to  Capi  Jpollonia^  a  great 
deal  of  land  has  been  cleared  and  Town  with  Indicfn  corn; 
The  inhabitants  here  of  Axim^  a  town  of  fome  note^  are 
generallv  pretty  opulent,  driyins;  a  great  trade  with  the  Eu* 
roptans  in  gold,  which  they  chiefly  vend  to  the  Englijh  or 
Dutch,  ^he  natives  induftrioufly  employ  themfelves  in 
trade,  fifhing,'  or  agriculture.  The  latter  is  chiefly  exer- 
cifed  in  the  article  cf  rice,  which  grows  here  above  all  otjier 
places,  in.  an  incredible  abundance,  and  is  trafifported  hence  ^ 

2Xit\it  Gold'CoaJi  over.  The  returns  are  in  millet,  yams^ 
potatoes,  and  palm-oil,  all  which  are  very  fcarce  here ;  for 
the  foil  is  generally  moift,  and,  though  fit  to  produce  rice^ 
and  fome  fruit-trees,  does  not  kindly  yield  other  fruits. 
Tb€  country  throughout  the  GoldCoaJI  abounds  in  hills, 
all  adorned  with  extraordinary  high  and  beautiful  trees. 
Thevallies  between  the  hills  are  wideband  extenfive,  and 
fit  for  the  planting  of  all  forts  of  fruits  ;  and  if  they  were 
as  well  cultivated  as  watered,  would  fupply  half  the  coaft 
with  provifions.  The  earth  produces  in  great  abundance 
very  good  rice,  the  richeft  fort  of  millet,  the  grain  of  which 
18  red  ;  yams,  potatoes,  and  other  roots,  all  good  in  their 
kind ;  nor  is  the  foil  deficient  in  fruit-trees.  The  fugar-  ^ 
canes  grow  b^re  in  greater  plenty,  and  larger,  than  any 
where  elfe  oh  the  coaft  of  Guinea.  Palm-wine  and  oil  are 
very  good  and  in  great  plenty  ;  the  country  alfo  abounds  in 
all  forts  of  tame  and  wild  beafts. 

3.  The  country  of  Benin  comprehends  the  Slave-Coaji^  S\2Lve' 
hvf'ing  Guinea- Prcp/r^  or  more  particularly,  the  Gold-Coajl  CozSt. 
on  the  weft  ;  Gago^  Brafcra^  with  the  dcfart  of  Sethy  on 
the  north  ;  Mujaac  and  Makoko  on  the  eafl,;  and  part  of 
CmgOy  with  the  Ethiopic-Oceany  on  the  fouch.  It  is  com- 
monly divided  into  three  parts,  viz.  Whydah  and  Ardahy  con* 
taining  the  Slave  Coajiy  and  Bewn- Proper. 

tyHTDAHy  fo  called  by  the  Engltjhy  is  called  Juda  by 
the  French^  and  Fida  by  the  Dutch.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
weft  by  the  river  Voba ;  on  the  fouth  it  has  the  gulph  of 
Gmnea  \  on  the  eaft  the  kingdom  of  Ardah ;  and  on  the 
north  the  kingdom  of  Dahomy.  IVhydah  is  allowed  to  be 
a  vety  delightful  country.  The  number  and  variety  of  tall 
and  beautiful  trees  feem  as  if  planted  in  fine  groves  for 
ornament.  The  lands  were  in  general  well  cultivated, 
till  the  king  of  Dahomy  conquered  it.  Before  this  time, 
the  natives  were  fo  induftrious,  that  few  places  thought  fer^ 
trie  efcaped  cultivation  ;  and  they  were  fo  anxious  in  that 
particular,  that^  the  day  after  they  had  reaped,  they  always 
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fowed  again,  without  allowing  the  land  time  for  reft.    The 
Englijb  African  company  have  a   fort  here^    wherein  are 
mounted  feveral  pieces  of  cannon  ;  and,  at  a  little  diftance, 
.  there  is  alfo  a  French  fort.     SabeCf  the  capital  town  of  IVhy^ 
dahj  is  about  four  miles  diftant  from  the  Fnnch  fort,  to- 
wards the  north  :  but  it  was  reduced  to  aihes  by  the  king 
of  Dabomym    -The  town  was  very  populous,  and  had  daily 
markets,  wherein  many  forts  of  European^  as  well  as  Afri- 
can  commodities,  were  exhibited  to  public  fale,  with  a  great 
variety  of  provifions.    Near  the  European  fa&ories  was  a 
Spacious  place,  where  grew  a  parcel  of  fine,   tall,   ihady 
trees,  under  which  the  Englijh^  Frenchy  and  Portygtufe  go* 
vernors,  faAors,  and  fea-captains,  walked,  and  tranfaded 
bufinefs  every  day  as  on  an  exchange.     All  thefe  places 
were  reduced  to  afhes  by  the  kine  of  Dahonvf^s  army.    Ad* 
joining  to  the  kingdom  of  Whyaah  are  feveral  fmall  royal* 
ties,  as  Coio^  Little  and  Great ;  Popo^  and  ^db&ey  iituate  on 
the  Slave  Coajf.    At  Qao  their  land  is  flat,  fandy,  and  bar- 
ren ;  but  they  have  the  palm  and  wild  cacao-trees  in  tole- 
rable plenty.   Their  trade  is  chiefly  in  flaves  and  fiih.  J^crtf- 
hoe  abounds  with  gold,  which  the  inhabitants  carry  through 
Jlquamboe  to  jlcra. 

D  A  HO MT  country  is  fituated  to  the  north  of  the  Slave* 
Coaji^  and  extends  greatly  inland.  Its  boundaries  on  the 
weft,  north,  and  eaft,  are  unknown.  This  country  is 
healthy,  lying  high,  and  being  refre&ed  with  cool  breezes. 
The  trade  of  the  natives  is  chiefly  in  flaves  and  fomc  gold* 
BENIN'Proper  has  part  of  the  gulph  of  Guinea  and 
the  Slave-Coaji^  or  Ludra^  on  the  weft ;  part  of  Gago  and 
Brafera  on  the  rorth ;  Mujac  and  Makeko  on  the  eaft ; 
and  Congo  on  the  fouth.  Its  extent,  from  wejft  to  eaft,  is 
about  600  miles ;  but  from  fouth  to  north  remains  un- 
afcertained.  The  country  abounds  with  wild  beafts,  as  ele- 
phants, tygers,  leopards,  boars ;  and  with  game,  as  harts, 
hares,  partridges,  pidgeons,  turtle-doyes :  the  foil  produces 
great  variety  of  trees  and  plants,  as  orange,  lemon*  and  ef- 
pecially  cotton- trees  ;  pepper,  but  not  in  fuch  quantities  as 
in  the  Eaft  Indies.  The  natives  are  pretty  well  civilized^ 
and  if  humoured  in  their  ceremonious  way  of  traffic,  may 
be  managed  to  good  advantage.  They  are  very  expert  in 
bufinefs,  though  tedious  ;  which^  however,  they  mans^e 
with  fo  much  civility,  that  none  can  well  be  angry.  They 
ieem  very  obliging  to  each  other ;  but  this  is  only  external 
grimace,  for  they  repofe  little  confidence  in  their  country- 
men. They  are  jealoufly  prudent,  and  very  referved,  cfpe- 
(^ially  in  the  management  of  their  uade»  which  they  con- 
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iluft  vrith  the .  uf ihoft  fecrecy,  left  they  ihould  be  repre« 
fcnteil  as  great  traders  to  their  governers  i  who,  upon  fuch 
diTcovery,  would  certainly  accufe  them  of  fome  crime  or 
other,  in  order  to  poflefs  themfelves,  though  ever  fo  un- 
juftly,  of  their  efFefls.     Tbofe,   therefore,  who  have  no 
ihare  \n  the  government^  always  pretend  to  be  poorer  than 
they  really  are,  to  efcape  the  rapacious  hands  of  tbofe  in  au- 
thority.   This  obliges  them  to  a  cunning  fort  of  civility^ 
to  avoid  accofers ;  and  the  European  dealers  who  will  con- 
ceal  their  tranfadHons  with  them,  may  do  bufinefs  to  great 
profit    Such  as  have  any  thing  of  Aock  apply  themfelvet 
to  merchandize.     Very  few  of  the  commonalty  among  the     ^ 
males  are  fnduftrious,  laying  the  burden  of  labour  on  their 
wives  and  flaves,  whether  it  be  tilling  of  ground,  fpinning 
of  cotton,  weaving  of  cloth,  or  any  other  handicraft  em- 
ploy;  yet  there  are  but  few  manual  arts,  befides  weaving^ 
pradifed  or  underftood  amongft  them  >  the  chief  workmen 
^t  fmiths,  carpenters,    or  leather-drefiers ;    but   all  their 
workmanfhip  is  but  mean,  for  want  of  proper  inftrudion* 
Bemn^  which  gives  name  to  the  empire,  and  is  the  king's 
tfidence,  is  fituate  about  fixty  miles  from  Agatton^  a  town 
at  the  entrance  of  the  river  Formofa^  near  the  fea.     Conti- 
nual markets  are  kept  in  this  city  of  cattle,  cotton,  ele- 
phants-teeth, and  European  wares.    Thofe  who  attend  the 
court  are  rich,  but  do  not  concern  themfelves  with  trade^ 
agriculture,  or  any  thing  elfe,  leaving  all  their  aiFairs  to 
their  wives,  who  go  to  all  the  circumjacent  vHlages,  to 
trade  in  all  forts  of  merchandizes,  and  are  obliged  to  bring 
the  greateft  part  of  their  gains  to  their  hufbands.     AU 
male  ilaves  here  are  foreigners,  for  the-  inhabitants  cannot 
be  fold  for  flaves,  and  only  bear  the  name  of  the  king's 
fl^ives;  nor  is  it  allowed  to  ekport  any  male  flaves  that  are 
fold  in  this  country,  but  females  may  be  dealt  with  at  every 
one's  pleafure. 

AfVERRI  is  about  twenty  leagires  from  Benin  to  the 
fettth,  and  is  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  fame  name, 
whofe  king  is  independent  of  the  king  of  Benin. 

AREBa^  a  common  trading  place  for  the  Europeans^  is 
fituafe  above  fifty  miles  higher  up  than  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Formofa.  So  far  Ihips  may  conveniently  come  in  their 
paflage,  failing  by  a  great  variety  of  the  branches  of  that  river, 
befides  creeks.  Here  formerly  were  two  faflrories,  one  of 
which  belonged  to  the  Englijh^  the  other  fo  the  Dutch  \  but 
the  Englijh  have  now  no  fort  or  fad^ory,  having  traded  here 
but  yexy  little  for  fcveral  years?  paft. 

U  3  AG  AT- 
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AGATTON  has  fevend  circuoijaceiit  villages,  wfaofe  io* 
habitants  refort  to  it  at  every  conuderable  market,  which  is 
held  Sox  five  days. 

At  Cape  Fortmfa  the  trade  coniifts  in  elq;>hants  tecth| 
wax,  and- honey. 
Lower-         CONGOy  or  Lower^Guinea^  has   Upptr-Guineat    or  the 
puioea.    kingdom  of  Benin^  on  the  north  ;  the  EthiopiCfOiean  on  the 
welt ;  the  kingdom  of  Mataman^  reckoned  part  of  Caffraria^ 
on  the  fouth  :  bu(  its  boundaries  eaft  and  north-eaft  are  not 
well  known.     The  extent  of  this  country  from  Cape  L^pe^ 
in  the  firft  decree  of  fouth  latitude,  to  C^e  Ntgro^  23.  30. 
of  the  fame  latitude,  is  about  lO  deg.  30  min.  or  about 
990  EngUJk  miles  ;  how  far  it  extends  eadward  is4lot  known» 
The  country  is  watered  with  many  rivers,  and  would  be 
very  fruitful,  if  better  cultivated  \  but  nothing  can  conquer 
the  lazinefs  of  the  negroes,  who,  for  the  mod  part,  chufe 
rather  to  live  in  want,  than  give  themfcives  the  trouble  to 
get  a  comfortible  livelihood.     The  mountains  abound  with 
the  moft  precious  metals,  as  gold,  filver,   and  copper ;  but 
none  but  the  iron  mines  are  worked,  chiefly  for  the  purpofe 
of  making  arms.     Congo  is  commonly  divided  into  LoangOj 
CofigO'Propirj  Angoh^    and  Benguela.     Angola  feems  to   be 
under  .the  beft  regulation,  being  governed,  efpecialJy  a  good 
part  of  the  coaft,  by  the  Portuguefe.     The  number  of  flavea 
hcie  is  prodigious ;  the  Portugueje  Jefuits  alone,  who  per- 
form the  office  of  curates  in  the  country,  are  faid  Co  have 
upwards  of  12,000  flaves  at  LoangOy  which  is  the  ufual  refi- 
dence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  biihop.     However,   ihefe 
^aves  are  not  found  fo  ferviceable  as  from  other  parts  of 
Guinea^  being  naturally  addicted  to  lazinefs,  which  feidona 
or  ever  can  be  ^conquered  by  any  fort  of  treatment.     The 
inland  parts  of  Bengiala  are  little  known ;  but  along  th9 
jfea*coaft  are  fcveral  places  with  which  the  Europions  are 
better  acquainted,  particularly  (he  Portuguefe^  who  are  here 
pretty  numerous,  and  carry  oii  a  good  trade  in  iine  liimeii 
and  cotton  cloths,  gum,  gunpowder,  flaves,  fome  gold,  ai|d 
ivory. 
Origin (Md     'i  HE  Portuguefi  being  the  ftrft  that  djfcovered  the  co^fk 
ftatioftifeoi  Africa^  they  built  one  fort  on  the  ifland  of  A^'guin^  on 
JKnglifh     the  north  coaft;  another  caMed  St,  Gtorge  del  Afmay  on  the 
trade  on    Gold.Cioft  ^  and  a  third  at  a  pl.ace  called  Loango  Su  Pauts^ 
fhfcoaflofQj^  the  coaft  of  Angola-,  to  the  fouth  ward  of  the  Equinoctial 
Afnca.      |.,,e.     By  virtue  of  thefe  poflTeflions,  they  not  only  claimed, 
and  for  many  years  enjoyed,  the  right   in  and  lo  all  the 
fi^jd  lands  find  cpuntries,  but  likcwife  feized  and  confifcated 
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the  iliips  of  all  nation^  as  often  as  they  found  aiijr  of  tbem 

uading  oa  any  part  of  the  faid  coaft. 

About  the  latter  ead  pf  thjc  reig^  of  king  Edward  VI. 
fcHne  L9nd9n  merchants  fitted  out  the  firft  Englifl)  (hips  that 
ever  traded  to  Guimai  and  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary^ 
and  /or  the  fuft  ten  or  twelve  years  of  queen  Elizabeth^  fun- 
dry  other  private  ihips  were  £tted  out  for  the  fame  parts; 
but  the  Englijh  not  having  as  yet  any  fetdepients  or  planta- 
110.09  in  th^  Wefi  Indies^  and  confequently  no  occafion  for 
iiegroesy  fuch  (hips  traded  only  for  goId|  elephants  teeth, 
and  malaguetta ;  ai>d  all  fuch  voyages  were  undertaken  and 
|>erformed  at  the  ha^^rd  of  lofing  the  fhips  and  cargoes,  if 
they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Portitguefiy  without  the 
Icaft  ground  to  hope  for  any  redrefs  or  iatisfadlion  for  the 
fame, 

.  Queen  Elizabeth»  in  the  30th  year  of  her  reign,  being 
then  at  war  with  Spam  and  Portugaly  ereSed  a  company 
for  the  better  difcovering  and  carrying  on  a  trade  from  the 
northernmoft  part  .of  the  r.iver  Senegal,  and  from  and  with- 
in that  river,  all  along  that  coaft^.  unto  the  fouthernmoft 
part  of  the  river  Gambia^  ard  within  the  fame ;  and  gave 
aod  granted  unto  them  the  whole  and  fole  trade  in,  to,  and 
from  the  faid  river  and  countries,  for  a  certain  term  of 
y^rs;  with  prohibition  to  all  t  others  bcr  fubjeds  tOf  trade 
tQ.the  fame  places,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  {hips  and  goods : 
and  thefe  were  the  firft  EngUJb  merchants  that  ever  traded 
to  the  coaft  of  Guinea^  by ,  and  under  the  auttiority  of  the 
crown  of  England. 

In  the  reigns  of  the  kings  Jam^s  and  Charles  I.  and  dur« 
iog  the  time  of  the  ufurpation,'  feveral  perfons  were  en- 
garaged,  by  public  authority,  to  trade  to  other  parts  of 
Jfrica^  and  to  take  fuch  meafures  for  the  better  carrying  or 
and  improving  the  fame,  as  they  {hould  judge  moft  proper. 
Ifi  purfuance  whereof*  they  built  one  fort  at  a  place  called 
C^rmantmt  on  the  Gold-C^aji^  and  another  on  the  river 
Qaifibia^  on  the  north  coaft;  and  thefe  were  the  only  places 
of  any  confequence  which  the  EngUJI)  were  in  pofleffion  of 
at  the  Rcftoration. 

King  Charles  II.  foon  after  his  reftoration,  being  made 
acquainted  with  the  dangerous  and  precarious  ftate  and  con- 
dition to  which  the  trade  of  his  fubjedls  in  thofe  parts  was 
reduced  ;  and  having  likewife  received  many  complaints 
touching  the  interruptions  given  to,  and  depredations  com- 
mitted upon,  the  {hips  of  this  nation,  by  the  Dutch  JVeJi-^ 
India'comp2iny  on  the  coaft  of  Jfricay  it  became  neceflary 
I©  confide*  not  oiily  of  a  proper  method  for  protcfling  and 
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fecuring  the  (kid  trade  for  the  future,  but  likewife  how  an^ 
in  what  manner  reparation  might  be  obtained  for-  fuch  d»- 
tnages  and  depredations.  ,  The  refult  was  the  inftitution  of 
the  company  of  Royal  Adventurers  of  England  trading  into 
Africa^  by  letters  patent  under  the  great  feal  of  Erlgland^ 
bearing  date  the  loth  of  January^  1662.  But  this  com- 
pany,  though  they  kept  their  footing  in  Africa^  yet,  by 
reafon  of  the  confequences  of  the  wars  with  the  Dutib^ 
which  the  nation  was  then  obliged  to  engage  in,  they  bad 
fo  many  difficuhres  to  ftruggle  with,  that  they  oonfentcd 
«  to  furrender  their  charter  to  the  crown.  This  was  io  con- 
fideration  of  a  certain  fum  of  money,  to  be  paid  unto  them 
by  another  new  company,  then  intended  to  be  eftabliihed. 
The  terms  of  the  furrender  being  accepted,  his  majefty 
eftabliihed  and  incorporated  a  new  Royal  y^iV<7if  Company, 
by  his  letters  patent  under  the  great  feal  of  England^  bear- 
ing date  the  27th  of  September^  1672;  and  granted  unto 
them,  all  and  fingular,  the  lands,  countries,  havens,  roads, 
rivers,  and  other  places  in  Africa^  from  the  port  of  SeiU»^ 
in  Sauth'Barbaryy  to  the  Cape  0/ Good^Hdpej  for  and  dur- 
ing the  term  of  1000  years  -,  with  the  fole  and  intire  trade 
into  thefe  countries,  and  a  prohibition  to  all  his  other  fttb» 
jeds  to  viGt  or  frequent  the  fame,  without  the  licence  and 
confcnt  of  the  faid  company :  and  alfo,  with  fuch  odicr 
powers  and  privileges,  as  were  then  judged  proper  and  ne- 
ceiTary,  for  enabling  and  encouraging  them  to  undertake  fo 
hazardous  and  chargeable  a  work. 

This  new  company  met  with  ail  poffible  oppofition  from 
the  French  and  Dutchl  and  fudained  particularly  feveral  con- 
fiderable  lofles  by  means'  of  the  wars  with  the  Pnncb  in 
the  reign  of  king  William  III.  infomuch  that  the  par- 
liament in  1697,  taking  the  trade  to  Africa  into  their  con* 
fideration,  thought  fit,  as  a  further  means  of  enlarging  and 
improving  the  fame,  to  lay  it  open  to  all  his  majefty's  fub- 
je^s  for  thirteen  years ;  and  in  regard  that  the  Royal 
African  company  o( England  had  been  at  the  charge  of  build- 
ing and  maintaining  a  confiderable  number  of  forts  and 
caftles  on  the  faid  coaft,  which  the  parliament  likewife 
judged  neceiTary  to  be  kept  up  and  maintained  in  future, 
for  the  prefcrvation  and  better  carrying  on  the  faid  trade, 
they  were  further  pleafed  to  impofe  a  duty  of  ten  per 
Cent,  ad  valorem^  on  all  goods  and  merchandize  exported 
to  Africa^,  during  the  faid  term,  to  beanfwered  and  paid  to 
the  faid  company  for  enabling  them  to  keep  and  maintain 
their  forts  and  cailles. 

This 
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This  aft  continued  in  force  from  the  24th  of  June^  1698,  to 
the  24thoi  June  17 12 ;  in  which  time  the  charges  the  company 
were  at-in  maintaining  their  forts  and  caftles^  amounted,  at  a 
nedium,  to  about  20,000  /.  per  annum^  and  in  fourteen  years,  to 
280,000/.  in  the  whole.  -  The  duty  which  the  feparate  traders 
paid  in  the  fiime  time,  amounted,  in  the  whole,  to  73>785  /. 
10/.  bd.  I,  and  no  more;  and  ten  per  cent,  upon  the  company '» 
own  exports  for  the  fame  time,  amounted  to   the  fum  of 
36,387/.  131.  I  d.  t.     From  whence  it  appears,  that,"  even 
while  that  zGt  continued  in  force,  the  total  of  the  ten  per 
ient,  duty  came  very  much  (hort  of  half  the  charges  and  ex- 
pences  which  the  company  were  at  in  keeping  and  main- 
taming  their  forts  and  caftles.     Under  thefe  difficulties,  and 
by  the  extravagant  rife  in  the  prices  of  negroes  at  Anamaboe^ 
and  odier  places  on  the  coaft,  and  by  the  decay  of  the  gold 
trade  which  enfued  thereupon,  the  proprietors  of  the  company 
Were  for  many  years  obliged  either  to  raife  fondry  great  fums 
of  money  fcMT  maintaining  their  forts  and  caftles,  without  re- 
ceiving any  profit  from  the  trade  in  return  for  the  fame ;  or  to 
run.  the  rifk  not  only  of  lofmg  ail  the  money  which  they  had 
from  time  to  time  raifed  and  expended  for  fupporting  their 
own  property,  but  of  becoming  accefiaries  to  the  intire  lofs  of 
the  tradte  kA  Africa^  and  confequently,  by  relinquifhing  and 
abandoning  their  forts  and  caftles,  to  be  feized  and  poflef- 
fed  by  fuch  foreign  nations  as  were  long  watching  for  an 
opportunity  to  get  them  into  their  hands.    This  being<..the 
cafe  with  regard  to  the  company,  and  it  being  the  fenfe  of 
the  nation,  that  the  trade  to  Africa  fhould  continue  free  and 
open  to  all   his  majefty's  ftibjeds,  the  only  thing  that  re- 
mained to  be  confidered  Was,  whether  or  no  forts  and  caftles 
were  necci&ry  to  be  kept  up  and  maintained  for  the  prefer- 
yaibnof  tbefaid  trade  to  this  kingdom;    and  if  they  were 
neceflary  for  that  purpofe,  who,  upon  the  footing  of  a  trade 
till  free  and  open,  ought  in  juftice  and  reafon  to  bear  and 
defray  the  charges  of  them? 

As  there  was  no  reafon  for  the  company*s  being  obliged  to  . 
maintain  the  forts  and  caftles  at  their  own  fole  coft  and 
diarge,  they  petitioned  the  parliament  in  1730,  and  obtained 
10,000  /.  to  enable  them  to  fupport  their  forts  and  fettle- 
ments.  This  fum  was  annually  continued  to  them,  except 
two  or  three  years  interruption,  till  the  laft  change  made  in 
the  ftate  of  this  company,  by  an  a^  of  parliament  of  the 
year  1751.  By  this  zdi  the  company  were  divefted  of  their 
charter,  and  after  the  tenth  of  Aprils  ^75^)  ceafed  to  be  a 
corporation,  and  their  forts,  caftles,  and  all  other  their  pof- 
feffions  ia  Africa,  were  vefted  in  a  new  company  of  merchants; 

and 
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and  in  eonfequence  of  the  trade  to  JfrtM  being,  by  virtae  of 
the  faid  afi,  and  that  alfo  of  the  23d  of  king  George  II.  made 
fr^e  and  open  to  all  his  majefi/s  fubje£):s,  the  parliament 
allow  this  company  10,000/.  per  annum  for  the  fupport  of 
the  forts  and  caiUea  for  the  pMblic  fervice* 

The  AfricM  trade,  as  may  be  known  from  the  premilb, 
cotififts  of  but  three  capital  articles :  ilavet,  ivory,  and  goM ; 
a  very  beneficial  and  advantageous  commerce,  efpecially  ^ 
it  was  once  carried  on,  when  tbefe  were  all  purchafed  at 
low  rates  from  the  oegvoes}  and  even  thofe  low  rates  paid  ia 
trifles  and  toys,  fuch  as  knives,  fciflars,  kettles,  glab-betdf, 
and  cowries,  things  of  little  value ;  but  even  this  part  of  tbe 
trade  b  greatly  declined  in  profit,  fince  by  tbe  ftrife  and  eov^ 
among  the  traders,  particularly  .bet  ween  our  late  royal  Afh^ 
€an  company  and  tbe  feparate .  traders,  *  we .  have  had  the  folly 
to  inftruiS  the  negroes  in  the  value  of  their  own  goods,  aai 
of  the  cheapnefs  of  ours  \  endeavouring  to  fupplant  one  aQ« 
other,  by  underfelling  and  overbidding,  by  which  we  have 
taught  the  negroes  to  fupplant  both,  by  holding  up  the  prke 
of  their  own  productions,  and  running  down  the  rates  of  what 
yve  carry  them  for  fale.  Thus  that  gainful  commerce,  once 
fuperior,  to  all  the  trades  in  the  woiid,  which  carried  out  the 
meaneft  of  all  exportations,  and  brought  home  the  richeft,  is 
finking  daily,  and  we  are  fometimes  faid  to  buy  even  the 
gold  too  dear.  But  all  this  while  there  is  not  the  leafi  ufe 
nude  of  the  land  \  the  fruitful  (oil  lies  wade ;  a  vaft  exttodcd 
country,  pleafant  vallies,  the  banks  of  charming  rjvers,  ijpa- 
ciotts  plains,  capable  of  improvement  and  clutivatlofi  to  in&* 
nite  advantage,  remain  barren  and  untouched.  But  these  aie 
now  fome  hopes  that  Uiefe  advan^ges  will  be  no  longer  neg- 
le£ted,  by  the  open  to  a  more  extenfive  comnyeroe  thai  hif 
been  made  for  us  in  the  late  definitive  treaty  of  |>eace,aB' 
particularly  by  the  ceiSoo  of  ^ejugaU  pf  which,  with  tbf 
country  of  Nip-kia^  it  belongs  to,  we  are  now  going  to  give 
ibme  account. 
Nieritia.  NIGRFTIJ^  or  Negrtland,  a  country  in  /(firica^  lies  b^ 
tween  eighteen  degrees  weft,  and  fifteen  degrees  eaft  lon- 
gitude; and  between^teo  and  twerHy  degrees  of  north  l^titudei 
the  great  river  Jl^/ger  running  through  it. from  eaft  tp  weft* 
It  is  bounded  by  Zaara^  or  the  de&ri,  oa  the  north,  by  un- 
known countries  on  the  eaft,  by  Guinea  on  the  fotith,  aoJ 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  weil.  The  Europeam  jiave  fe* 
veral  fettlemenrs  on  the  branches  of  the  river  Niger^  efpectaUf 
near  their  mouths.  A  great  many  nations  inhabit  the  banks 
of  the  Niger^,of  diiferenc  languages,  and  independeh:  00  each 
other.    The  country  is  fruitful,  abounding  in  rice,  Guinea" 

grain^ 
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grain,  and  Indian  corn,  where  it  is  cultivated ;  cattle  are  not 
wantingj  but  there  is  abundance  of  cocoa-nuts,  plantains,  pulfe, 
palm-tree!!,  and  tropical  fruits; 

The  Niger  and  Sanaga  rivers  are  efteemed  by  the  moft  "Siffer aud 
accurate  geographers  to  be  the  fame,  or  at  lead  the  Sanaga  Sa^ga 
to  be  a  part  of  the  Niger,    Europeans  have  been  able  to  trace  nV^j, 
the  main  river  but  part  of  the  way,  beyond  which  they  know 
nothing  of  its  courfe,  but  what  is  learned  from  the  Mandingo 
Negroes,  who,  among  all  the  blacks,  are  the  moft  addicted  to 
travelling  and  trafEc,  but  are  neither  expert  enough  in  their 
obfervations,  nor  have  gone  far  enough  to  know  tfny  thing  of 
its  real  fource,  fince  they  place  it  no  higher,  according  to 
jAka^  than  ^he  lake  Maberia^  in  the  kingdom  of  Tombutj 
which  is  little  more  than  half  way  to  that  of  the  Nile.  Others, 
with  LAat^  have  ftretched  its  courfe  back  eaflward,  to  the 
lake  Bournewy  which  lies  under  the  eighteenth  degree  of 
latitude^  and   19th  of  eaft  longitude,  and  fix  its  fpring*head 
there;  it  being  difficult  to  trace  it  further,  on  account  of  the 
dai^ers  of  fuch  an  attempt  from  the  fuppofed  barrenness  of 
the  country,  but  rather  from  the  favage  difpolition  of  the  m* 
habitants,  who  live  beyond  it ;  and  who  can  never  be  civilised 
till  the  Europeans  take  wife  and  honeft  meafures  for  that  pur- 
pofe.    It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  Niger  or  Sanaga  is  a 
very  large  and  confiderable  river,  and  of  very  great  extent  in 
its  courfe,  even  though  we  fbould  trace  its  fpring-head  no 
farther  than  the  lake  Boumow,     But  if  we  fuppofe  it  to  fpring 
from  the  fame  head  with  the  NiUy  it  will  then  crofs  almoft 
the  whole  country  of  Jfrica  where  it -is  wideft,  and  will  have 
a  courfe  of  near  nfty  degrees  fiom  eaft  to  weft,  exclufive  of 
its  windings.    The  entrance  into  it  is  narrow  and  fomewhat 
difficult,  by  reafon  of  its  immoveable  bar   and  fandy  (hoals, 
aiwell  as  the  feveral  iflands  that  are  at  the  mouth  of  it,  and 
the  feveral  canals  and  marihes  that  clog  it :  but  after  failing  , 
up  eight  or  ten  leagues,  it  is  found  broad  and  deep,  and  fit  to 
carry  large  veiTels ;  and  except  about  five  or  fix  leagues  on 
cachfideabove  themouth,  which  is  a  fandy  and  barren  ground, 
in  all  the  reft«  as  far  as  the  lake  Maberiay  the  banks  are 
covered  with  ftately  fruit-trees  and  villages,  and  the  country 
^ell  watered  and  very  fertile  for  a  great  way  ;    for  like  the 
iflk  it  overflows  it  for  many  leagues,  and  inriches  the  land  to 
2  great  degree,  and  would  do  fo  ftill  more^  if  the  inhabitant* 
Were  as  expert  and  induftrious  in  makmg  all  the  advantages 
they  could  of  it ;  but  this  is  not  the  cafe,  though  the  people 
on  both  fides  live  as  near  to  it  as  they  can,  and  feed  great 
herds  of  rattle,  and  foiv  large  and  fmall  millet  in  great  quan- 
lilies,  and  will)  gre^t  increafip, 
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As  the  Niger  receives  many  conGderaUe  rivers  in  its  courfe, 
which  fwell  it.  high  enough  to  be  able  at  all  times  to  carry 
vefiels  of  forty  or  6fty  tons,  fo  it  fplits  itfelf  intofeveral  branches^ 
which  uniting  again,  form  very  large  and  fertile  iflands,  well 
filled  with  towns,  villages,  and  inhabitants. 
IJUmd  of      Towards  the  coafi,  the  noted  ifland  oi Senegal  is  lituatcd 
Senegal,    in  the  river  Santiga^    fixteen  degrees  fifteen  minutes  north 
latitud.e,  about  fifteen  miles  from  its   mouth.     It  is  about 
one  mile  and  a  quarter  in  length,  from  north  to  fouth;  and 
almoft  half  a  miie  in  breadth,  from  eaft  to  weft.     It  iscom- 
pofed  of  a  bed  of  loofe  fand,  produAive  of  nothing  but  what 
is  forced  with  art  and  the  ricbefl  manure ;    not  with  (landihg 
which,  it  contains  3000  inhabitants,  whofe  principal  food  is 
fi(b  and  maiz.    This  fort  of  corn  grows  in  great  plenty,  almoft 
all  over  the  whole  country.    It  may  feem  furprizing,  that  a 
part  of!the  world,  fo  very  unhealthy  as  this,  (hould  yet  befo 
populous  ;  but  the  wonder  will  ceafe,  when  we  come  to  no* 
derftand,  that  the  greateft  pride  among  the  men  confifts  io  die 
number  of  their  wives  \  fo  that  every  one  takes  as  many  as 
he  is  able  to  maintain  ;^  fome  fix,  others  eight,  and  others 
twelve  at  a  time. 
FMtoftbe     To  the  north-eaft,  eaft,  and  fouth-eaft  of  this  ifland,  lies 
adjacent    a  prodigious  large  and  low  country,  covered  with  marihes  and 
€QU9trjf.     woods.     Much  the  greateft  part  of  it  is  utterly  unknown  to 
us.     It  is  through  this  country  that  the  large  branches  of  the 
Niger  empty  themfelves  into  the  Tea,  particularly  the  Sana^a^ 
Gambia^  and  Sherbro.     During  the  rainy  months,  which  be- 
gin in  July^  and  continue  till  OSfoberj  they  lay  the  whole  fiat 
country  under  water ;    and,  indeed,  the  very  Hidden  rife  of 
thcfe  rivers  is  incredible  to  perfons  who  have  never  been  withia 
the  tropics,  and  are  unacquainted  with  the  violent  rains  that 
fall  there.     At  Gakm,  900  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
SanagOt  the  waters  rife  1 50  feet  perpendicular  firoiln  the  bed 
of  the  river.    At  the  ifland  of  Senegal^  the  river  rifes  gti- 
dually  during  the  rainy  fenfon,  above  twenty  feet  perpendicular 
over  part  of  that  flat  coaft,  v^hich  of  iifelf  alone  fo  frefltens 
the  water,  that  (hips  lying  at  anchor  at  the  diftance  of  three 
leagues  from  its  mouth,  generally  make  ufe  of  it,  and  fiU 
their  watecthere  for  the  voyage  home.     When  the  rains  are 
at  an  e^d,  which  ufually  happens  in  OStoher^  the  intenfeheat 
.    of  the  fun  foon  dries  up  thofe  waters,  which  lie  on  the  bigber 
parts,  and  the  remainder  forms  lakes  of  ftagnated  waters,  in 
which  are  found  all  forts  of  dead  animals.      Thefe  waters 
every  day  decreafe,  till   at  laft  they  are  quite  exhaled,  and 
then  the  effluvia  that  arife  arc  almo|l  infuppor table.    At  rhsJ 
feafon  the  winds  blow  fo  very  hot   from  off  the  land,  that 
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ib^y  may  vrell  be  compared  to  the  heat  proceeding  from  the 
mouth  of  an  oven,  and  they  briog  with  them  a  fmeit  that  is 
quite  intolerable.  Their  cflFeds  upon  wolves^  tigers,  lions, 
and  other  wild  beads  are  fuch,  that  they  are  feen  to  refort  to 
the  river,  keeping  their  body  under  water,  and  only  their 
fnout  above  it,  for  the  advantage  of  breathing.  The  birds 
likewife  are  feen  to  foar  to  an  imnnenfe  height,  and  to  fly  a 
vaft  way  over  the  fea,  where  they  continue  till  the  wind 
changes  and  comes  from  the  weft« 

One  of  the  moft  confiderable  articles  of  commerce,  andjGi/»»>S^ 
the  chief  inducement  to  Europeans  for  fettling  here,  is  the  nega. 
gum  fenega,  fo  denominated  from,  the  river  Senegal^  the  forefls- 
bordering  upon  that  river  abounding  with  this  gum.  It  greatly 
refembles  the  gum  arable,  but  its  granules  are  ufually  larger, 
of  an  oval  form,  the  furface  very  rough,  and  the  inner  fub- 
ilance  bright,  where  broken*  It  is  very  hard,  but  not  tough, 
coitfiderably  heavy,  and  of  an  extremely  fine  and  even  tex* 
ture.  When  broke,  the  colour  is  frequently  of  a  pale  brown, 
but  like  the  gum  arabic,  fometimes  yellowifli,  reddifh,  or 
wbitifli.  Dyers  and  other  artificers  confume  the  greateft 
quantities  of  this  gum.  The  French^  when  they  were  in 
pofleSon  before  the  late  war  of  this  part  of  the  African  coaft, 
from  Capi  Blanco  to  the  river  Gambia^  extending  along  the 
ftore  about  400  miles,  found  the  gum  fenega  fo  ufeful  in  their 
filk  and  linen  manufadures,  that  they  engroiFed  the  whole 
trade  of  it  to  themfelves,  and  occafionally  "prohibited  its  ex- 
portation. And  hence  it  is,  that  this  country,  quite  unhealthy 
as  it  is,  and  thofe  roads  fo  dangerous  for  fhipping,  have  ne- 
verthelefs  been  eagerly  contended  for  by  the  Englijh,  French^ 
DuUby  and  Poriugueze.  All  flrove  to  fettle  here  in  their 
turns,  being  the  only  place  for  the  gum  trade,  by  being  ma* 
fters  of  the  Senegal  rivers :  a  trade,  which  feems  a  light  mat- 
ter in  itfelf,  but  is,  in  efFed,  very  confiderabJe,  whether  we 
regard  the  price  the  natives  fell  the  gum  for,  which  is  very 
moderate;  or,  laftly,  the  quantity  of  European  merchandizes 
it  takes  off  ready  wroughtt  the  vent  of  which  makes  manu- 
fadures  fpread,  money  circulate,  and  fo  finds  work  for  abun- 
dance of  hands,  which  is  the  main  end  of  commerce. 

Beforb  we  clofe  our  account  of  this  part  of  Africa^  it 
will  not  be  amifs  to  take  notice  of  a  tree  of  a  new  genu*, 
which  grows  in  Senegal^  which  may  be  juftiy  reputed  the  largefl 
vegetable  produdion  in  nature,  and  therefore  by  its  vaft  .mag- 
nitude a  more  fmgular  and  remarkable  phenomenon  than  all 
the  hiflories  of  botany,  or  perhaps  of  the  world  have  yet  pro- 
duced. 

The 
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l>e/crip'        The  real  name  of  this  tree  is  baobab ;   the  Ova/^,  natives 

tiencftbioi  the  country,  call  it  goui,  and  its  fruit  boui;    and  the 

baobab.     Fnnsh  know  it  by  the  name  of  calibaflier,  or  calibafh-treey 

and  call  its  fruit  paift-de*finge,  or  monkey's  bread. 

The  baobab  cannot  gro^  out  of  a  very  hot  climate ;  it 
delights  in  a  fandy  and  moift  foil,  efpecially  if  this  foil  is  free 
from  ftones  that  might  hun  its  roots  ;  for  the  leaft  fcratch 
they  receive  is  foon  followed  by  a  caries  copmunicating  it- 
felf  to  the  trunk  of  the  uee,  and  caufing  it  infallibly  to 
perifli. 

Ths  trunk  of  this  fingnlar  tree  is  not  very  high  :  M. 
Adanfany  (who  had  lately  communicated  his  obfervations  on 
the  baobab  to  the  French  ^  academicians)  faw  hardly  any  ex- 
ceeding twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  from  the  roob  to  the  brandbes ; 
but  he  had  feen  feveral  feventy-five  and  feventy-eight  feet 
round,  that  is,  from  twenty-five  to  twenty-fevcQ  feet  in  dia- 
meter. Tbe^firft  branches  extend  almoft  horizontally;  and 
being  very  thick  and  about  'fixty  feet  in  length,  their  own 
weight  bends  down  their  extremities  to  the  ground ;  the  cen* 
ter  branches  rife  perpendicularly,  but  fo  as  to  make  a  ihelving, 
and  the  tree  being  thus  regularly  rounded,  its  trunk  is  aM> 
lutely  hidden,  and  it  appears  as  an  hemifpherical  mafs  of 
verdure,  of  about  Z20,  130,  or  140  feet  in  diameter. 

The  roots  of  the  baobab  are  anfwerable  to  its  fize  io  all 
refpeAs:  to  the  branches  above,  there  is  a  correfpondent  num- 
ber of  radical  branches  below.  That  of  the  middle  forms  a 
pivot  that  ftrikes  very  deep  into  the  earth,  but  the  reft  fpread 
towards  the  furface.  M.  Jdanfon  had  feen  one  laid  open  by 
a  current  of  water,  in  the  extent  of  upwards  no  feet;  and 
it  was  eafy  to  judge  by  its  bulk,  that  what  dill  remained  under 
ground,  was  at  Icaft  forty  or  fifty  feet  long;  and  yet  this  tree, 
compared  with  others,  was  but  of  middling  bulk. 

The  bark  of  the  trunk  is  greyi(h,  fmooth,  and,  as  it  were, 
unSuous  to  the  touch :  Gripping  it  o(F,  the  infide  appears  of 
a  green,  pricked  with  red ;  the  thicknefs  is  about  eight  (X 
nine  lines.  The  bark  of  the  younger  branches  is  green  and 
thinly  diilcminated  with  hairs  :  the  wood  of  the  tree  is 
very  foft  and  white. 

The  leaves  arc  about  five  inches  long  and  two  broad,  and 
pointed  at  both  extremities,  pretty  thick,  of  a  fprightly  green 
on  the  upper  fide,  and  pale  underneath  ;  and  adhering  three* 
five,  or  feven,  but  moft  commonly  feven,  in  the  manner  of  a 
fan,  on  a  common  pedicle,  much  like  thofe  of  the  chefmit- 
tree ;  they  only  grow  on  the  ypung  branches,  whereon  tb€ 

^  Printed  in  their  memoirs  for  the  year  I76i, 
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pedicles  are  alternately  placed.  The  bloflbms  or  flowers  are 
in  proportion  to  the  tree,  not  yielding  in  magnitude  to  the 
largeil  we  know  of.  They  form,  when  ftill  in  the  bud,  a 
globe  of  about  three  inches  diameter;  and  when  blown,  are 
four  inches  long  and  fix  broad.  After  the  falling  of  the  pe- 
tals and  the  ftamina,  the  ovarium,  as  it  ripens,  becomes  art 
oblong  fruit,  pointed  at  both  extremities,  fifteen  or  eighteen 
feet  long,  and  five'  or  fix  broad,  cloathed  with  a  kind  of 
greenifh  down,  under  which  is  found  a  Ita;neou8,  hard^  almoft 
black  rind  or  peel,  and  marked  with  twelve  or  fourteen  fur- 
rows, dividing  it  lengthwife  into  ribs.  This  fruit  hangs  from 
the  tree  by  a  pedicle  of  about  two  feet  in  length,  and  con- 
tains a  kind  of  pulp  or  wbitifh  fubftance,  fpungy,  and  full  of 
fborifli  water.  The  pulp  feems  to  make  but  one  mafsy  when 
the  fruit  is  new  ;  but,  in  drying,  (brinks  and  divides  of  itfelf 
imoagreatnamberof  bodies,  with  feveral  facets,  each  con- 
taifling  a  brown  ihrning  feed,  nearly  of  the  figure  of  a  kidney 
bean,  five  lines  in  length,  and  three  in  breadth ;  and  the 
puip  that  furrounds  them,  is  eafily  reduced  into  a  powder, 
brought  hither  from  t\it.  Levant  and  known,  for  a  longtime, 
by  the  very  improper  name  of  Terra  Sigillata  of  Lemnos^  be- 
caufe  indeed  the  Mandingues  carry  it  to  the  Arabs^  who  af- 
terwards diftribute  it  in  EgypU  and  through  all  the  eaftern 
parts  of  the  Meditirranean.  Profper  Alpinus  was  very  fenfible 
that  rhis  powder  was  vegetable ;  but  certainly  one  might  not 
be  aware  of  feeking  after  in  Senegal^  a  drug  that  is  imported 
from  the  Archipelago, 

M.  Adanfin  believes  that  the  baobab  may  be  naturally  claf- 
fed  with  the  malvaceous  plants  chat  have  but  one  calix.  This 
tree  cannot  be  tranfplanted  neither  uhen  it  begins  to  rife, 
oorwhen  it  is  ten  years  old,  as  its  root  would  almoft  infallibly 
perKh.  The  beft  plant  is  that  which  is  from  fix  months  to 
two  years  old  ;  branches  fometimes  take  from  a  flip,  but  they 
frequently  fail;  and  the  progrefs  even  of  thofe  that  do  is  al- 
ways flower  than  that  of  the  plant  rifing  from  the  feed.  Be- 
fides  the  caries  that  attacks  the  trunk  of  the  tree  when  its 
roots  are  hurt,  it  is  alfo  fubjecl  to  another  malady;  mote 
ra(e  indeed,  but  not  lefs  fatal  to  it.  This  is  a  kind  of  mouldi- 
nefs  that  gets  into  the  whole  ligneous  body,  and  which  with- 
lot  changing  the  texture  of  its  fibres,  foftens  it  to  the  de- 
gree of  its  having  no  more  confiftence  than  the  ordinary 
pith  of  trecy;  then  it  becomes  incapable  of  refifling  the  or- 
dinary blafts  of  wind,  and  this  monftrous  trunk  is  broke  down 
ky  the  leaft  ftorm.  M.  Adanfon  had  feen  one. in  this  con- 
dition ;  it  was  inhabited  by  a  great  number  of  the  grubs  of 
beetles  and  chafers :  they  did  nor,  however,  feem  as  if  they 
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bad  contributed  to  the  diftempered  flateof  the  tree;  buttheii 
eggs  might  have  been  introduced  into  the  wood  on  growing 
foft,  the  fame  way  as  an  iqfinity  of  infers  introduce  their 
eggs  into  the  willow-tree,  when  it  undergoes  a  Amilar  flate 
of  foftnefs,  though  they  do  not  attack  it  when  it  is  found. 

Th£  real  country  of  the  baobab  js  Africa^  and  pvtka- 
larly  the  weftern  coaft  of  that  part  which  extends  from  the 
Niger  to  the  kingdom  of  Benin.  It  is  not  found  in  the  ca- 
talogues of  the  Afiatic  plants,  nor  in  thofe  of  America ;  yet 
might  be  actually  in  fome  of  the  climates  of  thofe  two 
parts  of  the  world,  which  refemble  the  part  of  Africa  that 
produces  it ;  but  the  tree  does  not  grow  there  fponta- 
neoufly.  The  negro  (laves,  yearly  tranfported  from  Africa 
into  the  American  colonies,  fail  not  to  carry  with  them  a  litde 
bundle  of  feeds,  which  they  prefume  will  be  of  fervice  to 
them,  and  among  thefe  are  always  fome  feed  of  the  baobab. 
It  is  probably  to  this  tranfportation  that  are  or  will  be  owing 
the  baobabs  found  there^  fuch  as  that  M.  de  ChanvaUon^  a  cor- 
refpondent  of  the  French  academy,  fays  he  had  feen  at  JHoT' 
tinicoy  and  which  indeed  was  but  young.  They  may  per- 
haps be  naturalized  to  the  climate  ^  but  this  will  not  be  their  { 
fiift  origin,  and  none  for  a  long  time  will  be  feen  equal  in  \ 
magnitude  to  thofe  of  the  coaft  of  Africa  j  for  though  a  vcrj 
tender  wood,  they  take  up  ^a  great  time  in  growing  to  this 
enormous  bulk. 

M.  Adanfon  has  carefully  coIle£ted  all  the  fa£ts  he  believed  { 
could  give  him  any  inlight  in  reeard  to  this  article ;    he  bad 
feen  two  of  thefe  trees  in  one  of  the  Magellan  ifles,  on  the 
bark  of  which  were  cut  European  names  and  dates,  whereof 
fon[)e  were  later  than  1600,  others  were  as  far  back  as  15559   i 
and  had  been  probably  the  work  of  thofe  who  accompanied  , 
Thevtnot  in  his  voyage  to  the  Terra  Aujiralis  j    for  he  fays   , 
himfelf  he  had  feen  baobabs  in  that  place  :    others,   in  fine,   | 
appear  prior  to  1500;   but  thefe  might  be  queftioned,  the  \ 
charaders  of  the  names  being  about  fix  inches  high,  and  the  | 
names  taking  up  two  feet  in  length*  that  is,  fomewbat  lefs  J 
than  the  eighth  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  tree.     Sup-  { 
pofing  even  that  thefe  charaders  had  been  cut  in  the  early 
youth  of  the  tree,  it  would   follow  that,  if  in  200  yean  it 
grew  fix  feet  in  diameter,  it  would  require  upwards  of  eight 
centuries  to  be  twenty-five  feet  in  diameter,  iiippofing  it  al- 
ways grew  equally ;  but  this  fuppofition  can  hardly  be  con- 
fidered  as  true  ;  for  M.  Adanfon  obferved  that  the  growth  of 
this  tree,  very  rapid  in  the  firlt  years  fucceeding  its  birth,  ^\r 
miniflies  afterwards  very  confiderably ;  and  though  die  pro- 
portion of  this  diminution  is  not  well  known^  it  might  be 
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thought,  he  fanci^,  with  good  reafon,  that  the  latter  growth 
Dfthebaob;ib  proceeds  with  an  ejttrfeme  flownefs^  and  that 
fucft  of  thofe  iTtti  which  have  arrived  at  the  abovementioned 
bulk  might  have  firft  appeared  out  of  the  earth  not  long  afi 
ter  the  time  of  the  univerfal  deluge  :  but  what  is  very  de- 
icrving  of  notice  is,  that  thofe  raifed  elfewhefe  carefully,  pur- 
fuant  to  the  temperature  of  their  climate,  ^o  not  receive  at 
moft  but  the  fifth  part  of  the  iticreafe  they  have  at  Senegal  xti 
the  fame  time;  an  obfervation  which  (bould  prove,  if  it  wa'^ 
poffible  to  doubt  of  it,  that  artificial  heat,  in  regard  to  ex- 
otics,  can  be  bat  a  very  imperfect  Aibfiitute  -to  that  which 
they  experience  in  their  natural  climate. 

TliE  baobab,  as  all  the  other  plants  of  the   malvaceous 
tribe,  has  an  emollient  virtue,  capable  of  maintaining  in  the 
body  an  abundant  tranrpiration,  and  of  oppodngthe  too  great 
h^at  of  the  blood.     The  negroes  dry  its  leaves  in  the  (hadc^ 
Md  reduce  them  into  a  powder  they  call  ialo,  which   they 
mix  with  their  aliments,  not  for  givjng  them  a  reliOi,  fdr 
the  Ialo  has  fcarce  any  tafte,  but  for  obtaining  the  juft  m^n^ 
tioncd  cffeft;     M.  Jdanfin  himfelf  expr^rienced  the  fame  vir- 
tue ;  and  the  dedodibrt  of  thefe  leaves  {^referved  him  and  k 
French  officer;  who  confined  himfelf  to  this  regimen;  ffoiii 
the  heat  of  urine  and  hot  fevers,  which  ufually  attack  foreigners 
at  &ji/^tf/ during  the  month  of  September j  and   which  raged 
ilill  more  furioufly  iq  J751,  than  they  had  for  feveral  yearsi 
paft.     The  frcfh  or  newly  gathered  fruit  of  this  tree  is  not' 
Icfs  ufeful  than  its  leaves ;  its  pulp  is  eaten,  which  is  fubacid 
and  agreeable  enough  5  and  in  mixing  its  juice  with  water  and 
a  little  fugar,  a  liguor  is  made,  attended  with  the  beft  efFeaf 
iii  all  hot  aiFedions,  and  in  putrid  or  pefiilential  fevers ;  laftly^' 
when  the  fruit  is  fpoiled,  the  negroesi  make  an  excellent  foap 
of  if,  by  burning  it,  and  mixing  its  afbes  With  the  oil  of  ttie 
palm-tree  that  begins  to  be  rancid. 

The  negroes  make  ftill  a  very  fineiilar  ufe  of  this  monftroui 
tree.  We  have  faid  that  it  was  fiu)jelft  td  a  caries;  which 
^ften  hollows  its  trunk )  they  enlarge  thofe  cavities,  and  make 
a  fort  of  chambers;  where  they  bang  the  dead  bodies  of  thofe 
they  are  not  willing  to  grant  the  honours  of  burial  to  \  thofe 
bodies  dry  there  perfedly,  and  becoche  real  mumitiies^  with- 
out any  other  t)repai'ation«  The  greated  number  of  the 
bodies  fo  dried  is^of  the  Guiriots:  thefe  people  chay  be  coni* 
JHired  to  the  ancieht  bards  and  jtigglers,  fo  famous  among 
bur  anceftors.  They  are  poets  and  muficians,  and  have  a 
kind  of  infpe£tion  over  feafls  and  dances.  Their  number 
n  always  pretty  confiderable  at  the  ^our:s  of  the  negrd 
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kings,  whom  they  divert  and  flatter  to  an  extravagant  de- 
gree in  their  poetical  compofitions.  This  kind  of  fuperi- 
ority  of  talents  makes  them  dreaded  by  the  negroes  during 
their  life  \  they  attribute  it  to  fomething.  fupernatural :  but, 
inftead  of  making,  as  the  ancient  Greeks^  their  poets  the 
chilctreo  of  the  Gods,  they  regard  them,  on  the  contrary, 
as  forcerers,  and  minifters  of  the  devil,  and  believe  that 
in  thaf  quality  they  fliould  draw  down  maledl^ioit  on  the 
'  earth,  or  even  on  the  waters  which  might  receive  their 
bodies ;  it  is  therefore  that  they  hide  and  dry  them  ia  the 
hollow  trunks  of  the  baobab, 

HOMER'  relates,  that  Ul)Jps  had  made  For  himfelf  at 
*  Jthaca^  a  compleat  bedftead  of  the  trunk  of  an  olive-tree, 

fupported  on  its  roots,  about  which  he  had  afterwards  builc 
a  chamber.  If  thi^  prince  had  in  the  precin£t  of  bis  pa- 
lace a  baobab  tree,  he  might  have  extended  the  fingularit/ 
ftill  farther,  and  procured  himfelf  a  chamber  and  all  its  fiu* 
niture  cut  in  the  fame  piece  of  wood. 

1*H£  baobab  was  never  defcribed  properly,  either  as  to 
leaves,  fruit,  or  flowers,  before  M.  Adcmjqn\  and  as  5#- 
fugal  is  now  one  of  our  poflieflions  on  the  coaft  of  Afrita^ 
the  produce  of  this  tree  may  in  a  great  meafure  become  an 
important  objed  of  our  commerce. 

CHAP.    V. 

Of  Barbary,  Bilcdulgcrid,  Zaara  or  the  DefarT,  ani 

/i^/ African  Iflands. 

Ihunda*    f  \y  H  E  vaft  traA  of  Barbary^  in  genera!,  is  bounded  oa 
ri^i  and       J^     the  north  by  the  Mediterranean  fea,  which  divides  it 
$xtent  of    from  Europe  j  on  the  eaft  by  Egypt ;  on  the  fouth  by  Zaara f 
Barbary.    or  the  Defart ;   and  on  the  weft  by  the  Atlantic^  or  WeJUm 
Ocean.    Its  utinoft  extent  from  eaft  to  weft,  that  is,  from 
Cape  NofUy  on  the  moft  weftern  coaft  of  Morocca,  to  the  con- 
fines of  Egypt^  is  almoft  37  degrees,  that  is,  from  10  de- 
grees to  26i  degrees  eaftern  longitude,  or  about  2200  miles. 
As  for  its  breadth  from  north  to  fouth,  it  is  very  unequal ; 
in  fome  parts  not.  above  iix  or  feven  degrees,  and  where  wideft, 
as  from  Qfe  Noncy  to  Tangier^  not  above  ten  degrees ;   but 
we  muft  obferve,  that  moft   geographers  have  given   it  a 
oiuch  greater  extent  both  ways ;    fome  of  them  as  far  as 
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400d miles  in  length,  and  1200  in  breadth;  which  can  only 
-  be  meant  by  including  the  creeks    and  windings,  which  are 
too  precarious  and  unknown  to  be  depended  upon. 

BJRBJRTh^  next  to  Egypt,  the  mod  fruitful,  trying,  5w7, /rtf- 
ind  populous  pare  oi  Africa.     The  foil  abounds  with  plenty  dua^  coM* 
and  varipty  of  grain  and  fruits,  efpccially  citrons,  oranges,  modiueu 
dites,  figs,  olives,  grapes,   pomegranates,  and  almonds ;    in  &c. 
aij  which  the  inhabitants  drive  a  confiderable  trade,  as  well 
as  in  coral,  Morocco  leather,  Barbary  horfes,  and  other  com- 
modities.   The  air  is  temperate,  though  hot,  being  refreflied 
by  conftant  breezes  from  the  Mediterranean, 

The  coaft  of  Barbary  was  probably  firft  plajited  by  tht  Wflory  af 
Effptians.     The  PhenUians  afterwards  Tent  colonies  t^i^^^^y  the  ftaiei 
and  built  Uiica  and  Carthage.     The  Carthaginians  foon  be-  ontbecoaft 
came  powerful  and  wealthy  by  trade,  and  finding  the  coun-  of  Bar- 
try  divided  into  a  great  many  little  kingdoms  and  dates,  ei-bary'.' 
ther  fubdued  or  maide  the  princes  on  that  coafl  their  tribu- 
taries, who  being  weary  of  their  yoke,  were  glad  of  the  op- 
portunity of  aflifting  the  Romans  in  fubduing  Carthage,    The 
Romans  remained   fovereigns  of  the   coafl   of  Barbary^  'till 
the  Fandals^  in  the  fifth  century,  reduced  it  under  their  do- 
minion, . 

The  Romanj  or  rather  the  Grecian  emperors,  having  fome 
time  after  recovered  the  coaft  of  Barbary  from  the  Vandals^ 
it  remained  under  their  dominion  till  the  Saracen  caliphs,  the 
fucceflors  of  Mohammedi  made  an  iatire  conquefl  of  all  thtf 
north  t>f-/^;Vfl  ia  the  feventh  century,  and  divided  the  :roun- 
try  amoDg  their  chieft^  of  whom  the  fovereign  of  Morocco 
Was  the  moft  confiderable,  pofTeffing  the  north-weft  part  of 
that  country,  which  in. the  RomandWxhon  obtained  the  nams 
of  Mauritania  Tingitana  from  Tingis  or  Tangir^  the  ca- 
pitsd,  and  U  now  ftil^d  the  empire  of  Morocco,  comprehend- 
ing the  kingdoms  or  provinces  of  Fff&  and  Morccco.  Thcf 
emperors  of  ^hefe  territories  are  almoft  always  at  war  witK 
the  Spaniards  and  Poriugueze.  In  the  eighth  century,  their 
aoceftors  made  a  conqueft  of  the  greateft  part  of  Spain ;  but 
after  the  lofs  of  Granada,  which  happened  about  the  year 
14^2,  they  were  difpoflTefTed  of  this  country  ;  and  Ferdinand 
^ttdlJabellA,  who  were  then  upon  the  throne  ol  Spain^  obliged 
them  to  renounce  their  religion,  or  tranfport  themfelves  to 
the  coafl:  of  Africa.  Thofe  who  made  choice  of  the  alter - 
'native  of  going  into  exile,  to  revenge  themfelves  on  the  Spa^ 
niards^  and  fupply  their  neceffities,  confederated  ,  with  the 
Mohamnudan  princes  on  the  coaft  of  Barba^y^  and  having 
,  fitted  out  little  fleets  of  cruifmg  vef&ls,  took  all  the  Spanljh 
.nerirhant  (bips  they  met  with  at  fea,  and   being  well  ac^ 
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quainted  with  the  country,  landed  in  ^fain^  and  brought  awaf 
multitudes  of  Spaniards y  and  made  (laves  of  them.     The  Spa^ 
niards   hereupon  kflembled  a  fleet  of  men  of  war,   invaded 
Barbery^  and  having  taken  Oran^  and  many  other  places  oi| 
the  coafi  ot  Algiey\  were  in  a  fair  way  of  making  an  intire 
conqueftof  that  country.     In  this  diftrefs  the  African  princes 
applied  to  that  famous  Turkijh  rover,  Barbarojptj  dedring  hb 
aflTiftance  againft  the  Cbriftians.     He. very  readily  complied 
with  their  requeft,  but  had  no  fooner  repulfed  thetr  enemies, 
than  he  ufurped  the  government  of  Algiers^  and  treated  the 
people  who  called  him  in  as  (laves  ;    as  his  brother  Heyradin 
Barharojfa  afterwards  did  the  people  of  Tunis  \  and  a  third  ob- 
tained   the  government  of  Tripoli   by  the  like  means.      In 
thefe  ufurpations  they  were  fupported  by  the  grand  fignior, 
whp  claimed  the  fovereignty   of  the  whole  coaft,  and  for 
fome  time  they   were  efteemed  the  fubjeds  of  Turigy^  and 
governed  by  Turkift)  ba(has  or  viceroys;    but  each  of  thefe 
ftates,  or  rather  the  military  men«'at  length  took  upon  them 
to  eled  a  fovereign  out  of  their  own   body,  and  rendered 
themfdves  independent  of  the  Turhfl)  empire*     The  grand 
ftgnior  has  not  now  lb  much  as  a  ba(ha  or  officer  at  Algiers'^ 
but  the  dey  a6)s  as  an  abfolute  prince,  and  is  only  |Hable  to 
be  depofi^d  by  the  foldiery  that  advanced  him.     At  Tvnu 
and  Tripoli  he  has  fttll  bafbas,  who  vt  fome  check  i^n  the 
deys,  and  have  a  fmall  tribute   paid  them*    All  of  them, 
however,  in  cafe  of  emergency,  claim  the  protedion  of  the 
Ottoman  court,  and  they  ftlll  continue  to  prey  upon  the  £r^- 
niardsy  having  never  been  at  peace  with  them  fince  the  \oh 
of  Granada.    They   make  pri^e  al(b  of  all  other  ChrifBan 
Ihips  that  have  Spanifl)  goods  or  pafTengers  on  board,  and  in- 
deed of  all  others  that  are  not  at  peace  with  them.  The  Turk 
of  Algiers^  Tunis^  and  Tripoli^  are  an  abandoned  race,  con- 
fiding of  pyratesy  banditti,  and  the  very  refufe  of  Turkey^  who 
have  been  forced  to  leave  their  feveral  countries  to  avoid  the 
puni(hroent  of  their  crimes. 
Morocco       The  empire  of  Morocco^  the  moft  confiderable  on  this  coaft, 
impire.       i^  bounded  by  the  Mediterranean  fea  on  the  north ;   by  the 
river  Fulviay  which  divides  it  from  Algier^  on  the  caftj    by 
BiUduIgtrid  on  the  fouth,  and  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the 
weft,  being  about  500  miles  long  and  200  broad.    It  is  a 
fine  country,  confifting  of  mountains  and  vaft  extended  plains, 
pone  of  them  unfruitful;    of  the  mountains,  thofe  of  Atlas 
are  the  chief,  extending  from  Algicr  in  the  eaft  to  the  ocean 
in  the  weft,  which  from  them  has  obtained  the  name  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,    Fez^  the  capital,  fo  called  from  the  kingdom 
of  the  fame  name,  is  computed  to  have  about  300}000  in- 
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tanfs.    The  houfes^  as  well  as  ilreets,  fwarm  with  men.  of 
all  profefSons,  and  with  merchants  of  all  forts,  this  place  be- 
ing efteemed  the  general  magas&ine  of  Barbaryy  whither  all 
Europion  goods  are  brought  and  exchanged,  and  fent  into 
the  other  province?)  to  be  exchanged  for  tbofe  of  the  coun- 
try.   The  Jew$,  who  are  here  above  50,00^  are  the  chief 
brokers,  efpeci^ly  between  the  Chriftians  and  Mohamme- 
dans^   TJbe  emperor  has  a  palace  at  Fez^  but  his  chief  refi- 
dence  is  at  Mequinez^  about  thirty  piles  weft  of  Fez^  fuuatc 
in  a  much  more  defireable  country,  furrounded  by  fine  parka 
and  olive  grounds,  and  containing  much  about  the  fame  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  as  ivz>    There  are  no  (hips  of  war  in  thi) 
empire,  except  fome  fmall  pyratical  veflels,  commonly  called 
SalkerovctBy  which  are  crouded  with  men,  and  fometimes 
lake  great  prizes.    As  for  mercbant-fhips,  or  foreign  tradc^ 
thefutjeSs  carry  on  none  on  their  own  bottoms.     And,  inr 
deed,  it  feems  to  be  a  happinels,  that  all  the  Morocco  domi- 
nions do  not  afford  one  tolerable  baibour;  thzt  <ff  SalJce^ 
which  is  the  beft,  being  a)moi]t  dry  at  low^  and  not  twelve 
feet  deep  at  high  water,  befide^  a  very  incoovcnicj^t  bar.  Bet* 
ter  ports  might  be  an  inducement  to  their  making  a  figure  at 
fca,  and  becoming  a  greater  annoyance  ',  but  no  fiourifhing 
trade  or  improvement  can  be  carried  on  under  ^  government 
fodefpotic,  oppreffive^  and  rapacious;    The  land  is  judged 
(capable  of  producing  a  hundred  times  more  than  the  inhabi- 
tants can  cnonfume,  yielding  three  crops  a  year  ;  yet,  except 
within  three  leagues  of  a  town^  it  ha^  no  proprietor.    Thofe 
who  have  a  little  moi^ey  are  afraid  to  let  it  out  upon  inte- 
reft,  left  they  fliould  be  reputed  wealthy,  and,  confequently, 
become  a  prey ;  they,  therefore,  bury  it  with  a^iy  furniture  of 
value,  nothing  being  feen  in  their  boufes  but  a  mat  or  two 
to  lie  on,  and  a  few  ordinary  things.    Their  inland  trade 
coniifts  of  caravans,  two  of  which  fet  out  every  year  from 
/IfZ,  to  A/fcca  and  Medina^  carrying  woollen  manufactures, 
indigo,  cochineal,  (kins,  and  oftrich  feathers.    They  like- 
wife  fend  caravans  to  Guinea  every  year,  confifting  of  many 
thoufand    camels.      The    tyranny    of   the  government   19 
faid  to  be  the   motive  of   the  Arabs  continuing    a  wan- 
dering life,  left,  by  living  in  fixed  habitations,  they  ihould 
forfeit  all  property  and  liberty  by  the  rapac1oufne(s  of  the 
oflkers.      The  emperor  has  a   tenth  of  all  corn,  cattle^ 
fruits,  and   produce  of  the    foil  ;   likewife,   the  tenth  of 
prizes,  and  of  all  the  captives.    His  whole  revenue,  ordi- 
naries and  extraordinaries,  is  computed  at  500  quintals  of 
pycfi  ^cb  worth  385  1.   fterling  ^   if  the  revenue  of  ^ 
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monarch  can  be  dated,  who  frequently  confirmi  his  abfelute 
prerogative,  by  the  ruin  and  death  of  the  moft  dignified  per- 
fons  in  his  dominipns.  He  has  40,000  negroes  in  his  army, 
and  as  many  Moors^  horfc  and  foot.  The  Moors^  or  natifcs 
of  the  country,  are  of  the  fame  complexion  as  the  Spaniards 
on  the  oppofue  {hores  ;  thofe  that  are  expofed  to  the  air  a 
little  tawny,  but  the  reft  as  fair  as  Europeans. 

Algicr.  j/LGIERj  the  next  powerful  ftate  on  thiscoaft,  is  bounded 

on  the  eaft  by  Tunisj  on  the  weft  by  the  kingdom  of  Fe7^  on 
ihc  north  by  the  Mediurranetm,  and  on  the  fouth  by  the  dc- 
farts  of  Biledulgerid/    It  enjoys  a  conftant  verdure;  for  in 
]?ebruary  the  leaves  begin  to  bud,  and   in  Jpril  they  (hew 
their  fruit  in  full  growth,  which  arc  moftly  ripe  by  May^ 
The  grapes  arc  fit  to  gather  in  June  \  and  the  figs,  peaches, 
nedlarines,  olives,  nuts,  &c.  in  Auguji.     The  fod  is  various, 
many  parts  being  dry,  hot,  and  barren  ;  others  fertile  in  corn 
and  fruit ;    and  others  in  excellent  pafture-grounds.     The 
towns,  even  along  the   fea-coafts,    are  but  few  and  thinly 
peopled,  except  the  metropolis.     The  Algerines  are  very  great 
pyrates,    and  reckoned   the   moft  dangerous  of  ail  Africa. 
They  are  extremely  avaricious  and  cruel  to  thofe  that  fall 
into  their  hands,  efpecially  to  the  Chriftiins,     In  the  city  of 
yf^;>r,  the  capital  of  the  whole  kingdom,  are  merchants  of 
feveral  nations,  and  fo  numerous,  that  they  amount  at  leaft 
to  3000  foreign  families,  which  have  fettled  there  on  the  ac- 
count of  trade,  and  keep  about  2000  (hops  in  the  two  bazars 
of  the  place.     The  Jews,  whofe  number  amounts  to  8000, 
dwell  together  in  a  particular  quarter^  and  almoft  the  whole 
trade  here  pafTes  through  their  hands.    The  greateft  com* 
merce  of  the  Algerines  confifts  in  the  merchandise  which 
they  obtain  by  the  pyratical  plunder  of  the  Chriftians  over  the 
whole  'Mediterranean^  and  in  part  of  the  ocean.     The  Cvr* 
fairs  are  continually  bringing  in  prizes,  with  great  numbers 
of  Chriftian  flaves.     Their  marine  is  fo  ftrong,  that  they  fit 
out  every  year  to  the  simount  of  twenty-three  veflfelS)  with 
3  or  400  men  each. 

Twms.  '^"^  kingdom  of  Tunis  is  the  country  which  was  formerly 

the  celebrated  republic  of  Carthage.  In  its  utmoft  extent  it 
lay  ftretched  along  the  coafts  upwards  of  120  leagues;  but 
IS  now  reduced  within  a  very  little  compafs ;  extending  only 
from  eaft  to  weft  about  fixty  leagues,  and  about  105  from 
north  to  fouth.  Towards  the  weft  it  is  pretty  fertile,  being 
watered  by  forae  good  rivers.  Its  greateft  commerce  confifts 
in  oil,  olives,  dates,  foap,  kali,  or  aflies,  oftrich-feacherst 
camels,  and  horfes;  The  many  vallies  between  the  high 
fpoyntains  afford  plenty  of  ^^onvi^  fruit,  and  paflure.    The 

city 
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City  of  Tunis  is  faid  to  owe  moft  of  its  ftrengtb  and  beauty  to 
the  jfrghsj  who  came  hither  from  Carthage^  where  they  did 
not  think  themfelves  fo  fafe.  It  is  now  lb  populous,  that  it 
is  computed  to  contain  10,000  families,  and  3000  (hops, 
where  they  fell  linen  and  woollen ;  and  the  Vemtians  and  Ge^ 
iMife  are  the  two  European  nations  that  drive  the  greateft 
commerce  with  them.  A  great  part  of  the  inhabitants,  bofh 
within  the  city  and  fuburbs,  are  employed  in  the  linen  ma* 
ntifa£ture,  which  is  here  the  fineft  in  all  Africa^  their  thread 
being  the  moft  delicate  and  beft  twifted  ;  and  it  is  of  this 
that  they  weave  that  fuperfine  cloth,  of  which  they  make 
thofe  turbans  called  tunecis,  fo  highly  efteemcd  by  the  Turk$ 
and  Moors.  But  their  moft  advantageous  bufinefs  is  pyracy, 
in  which  they  feem  to  be  upon  a  level  with  their  neighbours^ 
efpecially  in  the  number  of  Chriftian  flaves  they  make« 
The  province  of  Sufa  here  is  fo  called  horn  its  capital,  an 
^ticitui  Roman  city,  built  upon  a  rock  near  thefea-fide,  over 
againft  the  ifland  of  Pintikria^  and  one  6f  the  neareft  to  Si* 
cify  of  any  of  the  African  cities.  It  has  a  commodious  large 
haven,  where  the  pirates  revel  in  fafety ;  and  the  inhabitajntSj 
though  moftly  feamen,  are  reckoned  a  civil  and  trading  peo-  * 
pie.  The  territory  is  fertile  in  barley,  figs,  olives,  dates,  and  ^ 
pafture-grounds.  The  city  is  ftrong,  well  walled,  and  is 
defended  by  a  good  ftout  caille  and  gairifon.  It  alfo  drives 
a  pretty  good  trade  in  oil,  honey,  wax,  and  efpecially  in  the 
tunny-fifih,  which  is  here  caught  and  pickled,  and  in ^  great 
requeft. 

'  The  kingdom  of  Tripoli  hzsTunis  on  the  weft,  from  which  Tripoli, 
it  is  parted  by  the  river  Capes,  which  rifes  out  of  the  Andy 
defart  to  the  fouth,  and  falls  into  the  MeSterranean.  This 
kingdom  has  fome  large,  trading,  and  populous  cities  on  the 
coafts,  where,  befides  feveral  manufadures,  the  inhabitants 
carry  on  the  pyratical  bufinefs  to  great  advantage  to  them*- 
felves,  though  to  the  great  hazard  and  lofs  of  the  European 
nations  trading  on  the  Mediterranean, 

On  the  fouth  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean^  between  Tripoli  Dff^rt  of 
and  Egyptt  is  fituate  the  extenfive  defart  of  Barca^  the  an-  Barou 
cient  Cjrene^  and  anciently  famed  for  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Hammon.     It  is  now  truly  a  defart,  fcarce  a  town,  or  culti- 
vated rpot  of  ground  being  met  with  in  it. 

Of  the  fame  nature  are  Zaara  and  a  good  part  of  •&'/<'- Zaara 
dttlgerid;  both  divifions  of  Africa^   fituate  between  20  and^^^sji^. 
30  degrees  of  north  latitude,  having  Negroland  on  the  fouth  ;dalgerid. 
Morocco^  and  the  other  parts  of  the  coaft  of   Barbary^  on 
the  north ;  the  unknown  parts  of  Africa^  on  the  eaft ;  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  tbe  weft.    1  txt  name  of  Zaara  im- 
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Mies  a  defart  country  ;  and  it  is  in  e(Fe<Sl  fo  deftltute  of  wt« 
ter  and  provifions,  chat  great  part. of  the  camels,  wl)ich  form 
the  caravan  that  travels  from  Morocco  to  Guitua^  are  laden 
v^ith  water  and  neceflTaries  for  the  fubfiftence  of  the  people. 
Biltdulgerid  ts  the  ancient  Numidia^  and  waa  once  tolerably 
fruitful,  when  it  was  pofleiTed  by  an  induftrious  people ;  but 
the  Mohammedans^  who  are  now  mafters  of  it,  taking  no 
pare  to  cultivate  the  foil,  it  produces  little  more  than  Zaara, 
It  is,  however,  renowned  in  fome  meafure  for  its  confidcr- 
able  quantities  of  dates.     The   people  who   inhabit  it  for 
the  moft  part  are  Arabs ;  they  live  in  tents,  and  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  few  fprings  and  phces  where  forage  is  to 
be  found,  pitch  their  tents  fometimcs  in  one  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  fometimes  in  another ;  but  though  there  are  fcarce 
any  towns  here  at  prefent,  there  are  fome  confiderable  ruins, 
which  (hew  that  the  country  has  been  better  inhabited  and 
cultivated.     What  is  moH  remarkable  is  the  change  of  com^ 
plexion,  there  being  fcarce  any  blacks  north  of  Negrokmd^ 
but  what  have  been  purchafed  in  Guineoy  and  carried  to  Mn-* 
rocco.    There  is  alfo  a  change  of  religion  as  well  as  com- 
plexion }  the  people  of  Guima  and  NegroUnid  being  for  the 
tpoft  part  pagans,  and  thofe  6(  Biledulgerid^  Morocco^  an4 
the  coitft  of  Barbary^  Mohammedains* 
Rejj^aionj      The  Mohammedans^  wherever  they  are  eftablifbed,  efpe- 
fH  the       cially  thofe  of  them  who  partake  of  the  genius  and  difpoft- 
fyratical    tion  of  the  Turks^  have  very  little  inclination  to  the  arts  of 
Jiates  of    induftr}'.    This  evidently  appears  in  the  inhabitants  of  thofe 
Jiarbary.    parts  we  haye  been  now  defcribing  on  (he  African  fea*coall« 
Being'a  rapacious  and  tyrannical  people,  difdaining  all  induilry 
and  labour,  neglecting  all  culture  and  improvement,  it  made 
them  thieves  and  robbers,  as  naturally  as  idlenefs  makes  beg- 
gars ;  and,  being  trained  to  rapine  an4  fpoil,    when  they 
were  no  longer  able  to  pl4Jnd^r  and  deftroy  the  fruitful  plaint 
of  Vakntia^  Granada^  and  Andalufidy  they  fell  to  roving  up- 
ion  the  fea.    They  built  fliips,  or  rather  feized  theip  from 
iothers,  and  ravaged  the  neighbouring  coafts,  landing  in  the 
night,  furprifmg,  and  carrying  away  the  poor  country- people 
out  of  their  beds  into  flavery.     This  was  their  firft  occupa- 
tion, and  this  paturally  made  pyrates  of  them  :  for,  not  be- 
ing content  with  mere  landing  and  plundering  the  fea  coafts 
of  Spain^  by  degrees,  being  growp  powerful  and  rich,  and 
inade  bold  and  audacious  by  their  fuccefs,  they  armed  thejr 
(hips,  and  began  to  attack,  firft  the  Spaniards  upon  the  high 
Jeas,  and  then  all  the  Chrifiian  nations  of  EuropSy  where- 
pver  they  could  find  thenii.     Thus  tbi>  deteftablc  pradice  of 

foving  and  robbing  began*    What  magnitude  they  arp  fy^gt 
*-'    c  -■        -      -     .    '•  arrived 
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Irrived  to,  what  mifchief  they  have  brought  upon  the  trad-  ' 
ing  part  of  the  world,  how  powerful  they  are  grown,  and 
bow  they  are  ere&ed  in^o  ftates  and  governments,  nay,  into 
kiiidoms,  and,  as  they  would  be  called,  empires;  for  the 
kings  of  Fez,  and  Morocco  call  themfelves  emperors,  and  how 
they  are,  to  the  difgrace  of  ail  ^Chriftian  powers,  treated 
vith  as  fucb,  is  well  known  from  the  hlftories  of  thofe  na* 
tions  who,  have  been  at  any  time  embroiled  with  them. 
.  Th£  firft  Chriftian  prince,  who,  refenting  the  infolence 
of  thefe  barbarians,  and  difdaining  to  make  peace  with  them» 
refolved  their  deftruflion,  was  the  emperor  Charles  V.  he 
was  moved  with  a  generous  compaifion  for  the  many  thou- 
fandi  of  miferabic  Chriftians  who  were*  at  that  time,  kept 
among  them  in  flavery ;  and,  from  a  benevolent  principle  of  ^ 
fettiog  tbp  Chriftian  world  hte  from  the  terror  of  fuch  bar- 
barians, he  undertook  flngly,  and  without  the  afliftance  of 
9oy  other  nation,  to  fall  upon  them  with  all  his  power.  In 
this  war,  |^ad  he  been  joined  by  the  French  and  Englijh^  and 
the  Hans-towns,  (as  for  the  Dutch  they  were  not  then  .a  na-> 
tiop)  be  might  have  cleared  the  country ;  ac  leaft,  he  might 
have  cleared  the  fea-coafis  of  the  whole  race,  and  have  planted 
fcolonies  of  Chriftians  in  all  the  ports,  for  the  encourage* 
inent  of  commerce,  and  for  the  fafety  of  all  the  European 
nations.  But  Francis  I.  king  of  France^  his  mortal  and  con- 
iibnt  enemy,  envied  him  the  glory  of  the  greateft  and  beft 
eoterprize  that  was  ever  projeded  in  Europe ;  an  enterprise 
%  thoufand  tim^$  beyond  all  the  crufadoes  and  expeditions  to 
the  Holy-Land,  which*  during  120  years,  co&  Europey  and 
p  no  purpofe,  a  million  of  lives  and  immenfe  treafure. 
Though  the  emperor  was  aflifted  by  no  one  prince  in  Chrift- 
endom,  the  pope  excepted,  (and  his  artillery  would  not  go 
far  in  battering  down  ftone- walls)  yet  he  took  the  fortrefs  of 
Goleitay  and  afterwards  the  city,  and  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Tunis ;  and,  had  be  kept  poiTeflion,  it  might  have  proved  a 
happy  fore-runner  of  farther  conquefts  -,  but,  mifcarrying  in 
bis  attempt  againft  Algier^  and  a  terrible  ftorm  falling  upon 
his  fleet,  the  farther  attempt  was  laid  adde,  and  the  kingdom 
pf  Tunis  returned  to  its  former  pofleftbrs,  by  which  meant 
their  pyracies  are  ftill  continued. 

There  fcems,  therefore,  to  be  a  neceiSty,  that  all  the 
powers  of  Europe^  efpecially  the  maritime,  ihould  endeavour 
to  free  themfelves  from  the  infolence  of  thefe  rovers,  that 
their  fubje£ls  may  thereby  be  protected  in  their  perfons  and 
goods  from  the  hands  of  rapine  and  violence,  their  coafts 
fecured  from  infults  and  defcents,  and  their  {hips  from  cap- 
l^re  on  the  fca.    The  conqucft  could  not  be  attended  with 

any 
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any  great  difficulty^  if  the  EngUJh^  Dutchy  Ftench^  and  Spa- 
niards would  unite,  to  join  their  forces  and  fleets,  and  fall 
upon  them  in  feparate  bodies,   and  in  fevera!  places  at  die 
fame  time.    The  general  benefit  of  commerce  would  imme- 
diately follovf^,  by  fettling  the  government  of  the  fea-coaft 
towns  in  the  hands  and  poiTeflion  of  the  feveral  united  pow- 
ers ;  fo  that  every  one  (hould  poflefe  the  lead,  in  proportion 
to  the   forces  employed  in  the  conqueft  of  it :  the  confe* 
quence  of  the  fuccefs  would  foon  be  fenfibly  felt  by  the  in- 
tereded  parties ;  for  if  the  quantity  of  produdions  fitted  for 
the  ufe  of  merchandize  be  fo  conliderable  as  we  find  it  to  be, 
even  now,  under  the  indolence  and  floth  of  the  moft  barbarous 
people  in  the  world,  how  may  we  (iippofe  all  thofe  valuable 
things  to  be  increafed  by  the  induftry  and  application  of  the  di- 
ligent Europeans^  efpccially  the  Englijh^  French^  or  Dutch.  Wc 
might  alio  feafonably  fuppofe,  that  the  Moorsy  being  in  con- 
fequence  of  fuch  a  conqueft  driven  up  farther  iuto  the  coun- 
try, (for  we  do  not  propofe  the  rooting  them  out  as  a  nation, 
but  only  the  fupplanting  or  removing  them  from  a  fituation 
which  they  have  juflly  forfeited  by  their  depredations  upon 
other  nations ;)  and  being  obliged  to  feek  their  fubfiftence  by 
honcft  labour  and  application,  would  at  length  be  induced  to 
increafe  the  produd  ;  and,  as  multitudes  of  Chriftians  would 
be'  encouraged,  by  the  advantages  of  the  place,  to  go  over 
and  fettle  upon  ic,  the  manufadures  and  merchandizes  of 
Europe  muft  foon  find  a  great  additional  confum prion  ;  and 
the  many  new  ports  and  harbours  where  thofe  Chriflian  na- 
tions might  fettle,  would  be  fo  many  new  markets  for  the 
,  fale  of  thofe  manufadures^  where  they  had  little  or  no  fale 

or  confum ption  before.  Befides,  would  not  the  fuccefs  be 
delivering  Europe  from  the  depredations  of  powerful  thieves, 
and  their  commerce  and  navigation  from  the  rapine  of  a 
mercilefs  crew,  who  are  the  ruin  of  thoufands  of  families, 
and,  in  fome  fcnfe,  the  reproach  of  Chriftendom.  Such 
meafures  as  thefe  are  far  from  being  impra<^icable  ;  they  are 
worthy  of  being  undertaken  by  the  princes  and  powers  of 
Europe^  and  would,  therefore,  bring  infinitely  more  glory  to 
the  Chriftian  name,  than  all  their  inteftine  wars  among  each 
other,  which  are  the  fcandal  of  Europe^  and  the  only  thing, 
that,  at  firfl,  let  in  the  Turks  and*  other  barbarians  amon^ 
them. 
.  *.  -  To  finifli  our  account  of  Africa^  fome  notice  remains  to 

lilands  "  ^^  taken  of  its  iflands,  fome  of  which  lie  in  the  Eaftem  or 
Indian  Ocean  j  and  fome  in  the  Wejiern^  or  Atlantic  Ocean* 
We  Oiall  begin  with  the  EajUrn. 
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The  firR  of  any  note  that  prefenu  itfelf  in  the  InMatt"-  Zocotonu 
Ocean,  is  ZocMra,  (ituate  in  eaft  longitude  53.  north  lati- 
tude 12.  thirty  leagues  eaft  of  Caps  Gardefoi,  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Africa.  It  is  about  eighty  miles  long,  and  fifty- four 
broad,  fluid  has  two  pretty  good  harbours  in  it,  where  fhipa 
put  in  fomeiimes  when  they'  lofe  their  paiTage  to  India,  the 
country  being  plentiful,  and  affording  fuch  fruits  and  plants 
as  are  ufually  found  within  the  tropics  j  as  aKo  frankincenfe, 
gum  traganth,  and  aloes. 

BABELMANDEL  is  (kuaie  in  eaft  longitude  44.  30.  Babd- 
north  latitude  12.  It  commands  the  ftrait  at  the  entrance  of  mandcL 
the  Red' Sea ;  and  preferves  the  communication  between 
Ethiopia  and  Afahia  \  on  which  account  it  was  formerly 
much  contended  for  by  the  Ethiopians  and  Arabs :  otherwifc, 
itbof  very.iittle  confequence,  bsing  a  barren  fandy  fpot  of 
earth,  not  five  miles  round. 

The  Comorra-JJlands^h^t  fituate  between  4r.  and  46  dcg.  Comorra- 
eaft  longitude,  and  between  10.  and  i4deg.routh  latitude,' iq^^u^^ 
equally  diftant  from  Madagajcar^  and  the  continent  t^i  Africa*, 
Joanna^  the  chief,  is  about  thirty  \nites  Iong«  and  fifteeq 
broad ;  and  affords  plenty  of  provifions,  and  fuch  fruits  as 
are  produced  between  the  tropics.  Eaji-India  (hips  bound 
to  Bombay  ufually  touch  here  for  refrelhment.  The  people 
are  negroes  of  the  Mohammedan  religion,  and  entertain  our 
feamen  with  great  humanity  and  hofpitality. 

MAURITIUS  is  fltuate  eaft  longitude  56.  fouth  latitude  Ma,i,{^  . 
20.  about  400  miles  eaft  of  Madagafcar.  It  was  fubjeS  to  ^^^ 
the  Dutch^  who  named  it  Maurice,  in  honour  of  their  ftadt- 
holder,  but  is  now  poffefled  by  the  French.  It  is  of  an  oval 
form,  about  150  miles  in  circumference,  a  mountainous 
country,  well  coveted  with  good  timber  of  feveral  forts,  and 
watered  with  feveral  tivulets  which  run  down  from  the  moun-* 
tains.  Ti\t  Dutch  ercAed  faw- mills  upon  n,  and  from 
from  thence  fupplied  their  fettlements  in  India  with  plank. 
This  ifland  was  of  gre^t  ufe  to  the  Dutch  before  they  pof- 
feiltd  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope,  having  then  no  other  place  to 
furnifh  them  with  refreftiments  between  Europe  and  In£a, 

MADAGASCARy  or  5/.  Laurence,  the  chief  of  the  ^rx-  Madagat 
tan-Iflandst  is  (ituate  between  43.  and  51  dcg.  of  eaft  Ion* car. 
gitude,  and  between  12.  and  26  degrees  of  fouth  latitude, 
300  miles  fouth-eaft*of  the  continent  of  Africa^  and  is  about 
looo  miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  generally  be- 
tween 2  and  300  miles  broad.  It  abounds  in  corn,  cattle* 
fifii,  fowl,  and  all  manner  of  animals  and  vegetables  that  are 
to  be  found  on  the  continent  of  Africa,  Here  are  a  great 
Viriety  of   hills,  vallieS|  woods,   and  champaign,    and  the 
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ifland  is 'well  watered  with  fprings  and  rivers;  neither  doet 
it  want  good  harbours,  and  yec  no  European  nation  has 
thought  it  worth  while  to  plant  colonies  in  it,  no  merchan- 
dize being  produced  therein  that  will  bear  the  expence  of  fo 
loog  a  voyage,  except  negroes,  which  are  purchafed  here  as 
well  as  on  the  continent,  by  trading  ihips.  But  befides  ne- 
groes, there  are  white  men  and  a  tawny  generation  upon  the 
coaft,  who  are  defcended  froip  the  Arabsj  as  is  evident  frooi 
their  language,  and  frheir  religious  rites,  having  a  mixture  of 
Mohatnmedanifm^  yudaifm^  and  Paganifm  ;  but  they  have  no 
iRofques,  temples,  nor  any  ilated  worfhipii  The  country 
is  divided  amongft  a  great  many  petty  ibvereigns^  to  whom 
the  feamen  that  touch  there  give  the  title  of  kings  aod 
princes,  who,  making  war  on  each  other,  as  they  do  on  the 
continent,  fell  their  prifoners,  or  (laves,  to  the  (hipping  which 
.caH  here,  'taking  cloathing,  utenfils,  and  other  necefDwies, 
in  return.  European  py rates,  of  which  lately  was  the  noted 
Every^  have  frequently  their  ftations  in  the  harbours  of  tbh 
iiland.  It  is  confidently  affirmed,  that  the  ifland  has  alfo 
gold  and  filver  mines ;  but  it  is  not  known  in  what  province 
they  lie.  Nor  does  it  want  for  precious  ftones,  as  topazes, 
amethyfis,  agates,  &c.  but  the  natives  value  a  plate  of  cop- 
per more  than  the  mod  beautiful  precious  (lone,  when 
rough;  and  deride  foreigners  who  bid  thein  any  thing  for 
them.  The  iiland  is  not  populous  in  proportion  to  its  big- 
nefsw 
ytmhon.  MASCARIN^  calkd  MafcareigtUy  or  the  Ip  of  Bouriou 
by  the  French^  is  about  370  miles  diftant  from  the  coaft  of 
Madagafcar  to  the  eaft,  under  the  21ft  and  22d  degrees  of 
fouth  latitude*  It  was  difcovered  by  a  Portuguefe  of  the  houfe 
of  Majcarenhas^  who  gave  it  his  name.  Afterwards  M.  dt 
Flacourt^  governor  of  Fort  Dauphin,  and  of  the  French  fet- 
tlements  in  Madagafcar^  gave  it  the  name  of  Bourhon^  in  the 
year  1654,  when  he  took  pofleffion  of  it  in  the  name  of  his 
king.  However,  the  French  did  not  fettle  at  firft  upon  this 
ifland ;  but,  finding  afterwards  how  advantageoous  it  might 
prove  to  their  navigation,  they  made  a  confiderable  fettle- 
,  ment  there  in  1672,  after  they  hfid  quitted  the  ifland  of  Ma* 
dagafcar.  They  have  now  pretty  con&derabJe  towns  there, 
with  a  governor  and  feveral  magiftratea.  There  are  many 
good  roads  for  (hipping  about  this  ifland,  but  no  fafe  ports 
to  fecure  (hips  againft  the  violent  ftorms  which  often  rage  in 
thofe  parts.  This  is,  at  prefent,  the  baiting-place  of  the 
French  Ea/i-India  (hips,  and  the  only  one  where  they  csn 
conveniently  get  refre(hments.  The  ifland,  which  is  about 
fE^oety  miles  round,  is  fruitful  in  plants,  and  abounds  particu- 
2  larljf 
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cularly  with  aloes,  tobacco,  white-pepper,  ebony,  palm,  and 
other  fruit-trees  \  a  kind  of  trees  which  produce  odoriferous 
gums,  as  benzoin,  &c.  and  a  great  many  trees  proper  for 
timber.  The  foil  is  ^/ell- watered  by  feverat  fmall  rivers,  ri- 
vulets, and  (prings  of  very  good  water;  and  the  rivers  abound 
\i^ith  fifh.  On  the  fea-fbore  are  gathered  great  quantities  of 
ambergreafe,  coral,  s^nd  fine  (hells.     There  are  many  more  « 

fmall  iflands  about  Madagajcar^  but  nof  worth  mentioning* 
The  iflands  of  the  Atlantic-Ocean^  next  in  order,  arc    , 

^T.  HELEN  Ay  fituate  in  weft  longitude  6.  30.  foiith  lati- 
tude 16,  1200  miles  weft  of  the  continent  of  Africa^  and 
1800  eaft  of  South' America^  It  is  a  rock  in  the  middle  of 
the  ocean,  very  high  and  fteep,  about  twenty  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  only  acceffible  at  the  landing-place,  which 
is  defended  by  batteries  of  gutis.  A  foot  of  good  earth  co- 
vers the  top  of  it,  and  produces  corn,  grapes,  and  all  fruit 
proper  for  the  climate.  It  abounds  alfo  in  cattle,  poultry, 
and  other  fowls  \  but  the  inhabitants  are  unfortunate  in  hav- 
ing a  multitude  of  rats  in  the  ifland,  which  eat  up  all  the 
corn  as  foon  as  it  is  fown  ;  and,  by  burrowing  in  the  rock,i 
there  is  no  pradicable  means  of  deftroying  them  \  fo  that  a?! 
the  flour  they  ufe  is  imported  from  England^  and  in  a  fear- 
city  they  generally  eat  yams  and  potatoes,  inftc.ad  of  breads 
The  Eaft-India  company  are  proprietors  of  the  ifland,  which, 
was  given  them  by^  Jting  Charles  II.  foon  after  it  was  taken 
from  the  Dutch  by  z6mx2\  Monday^  in  1672.  There  are' 
about  200  families  in  the  ifland,  moft  of  them  the  children 
of  the  Englrjb  that  planted  it :  their  complexions  are  as 
good  as  thofc  of  the  natives  of  Old  England^  though  they 
lie  in  fo  warm  a  latitude  ;  which  may  be  afcribed  to  the 
trade  winds,  which  conftantly  blow  over  them,  and  the  fea, 
which  fo  clpfely  furrounds  the  ifland,  and  renders  it  cooler 
than  might'be  expcSed.  Here  the  Englijb  Eaft  India  (hips 
take  in  water  and  frefli  proviflons  in  their  way  home  ;  but 
the  ifland  is  fo  very  fmall,  and  the  wind  fo  much  againft 
them  outward-bound,  that  they  very  feldom  fee  it  then  ;  and 
if  a  fliip.overflioots'the  ifland,  and  falls  to  leeward,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  recover  it. 

_  ^ 

The  ifland  of  Afcenfvm  is  (ituate  in  1 7  degrees  weft  longi-  .>\fcenfioiil 
tudc,  and  7  fouth  latitude,  600  miles  northweft  of  St,  He-  " 
Una,  It  is  about  twenty  miles  round  and  uninhabited ;  but 
the  EaJl^India  (hips  ufually  touch  here  to  furnifli  themfelves 
with  turtle,  or  tortoifes,  which  are  very  plentiful  and  vaftly 
l^e,  fome  of  them  weighing  above  an  hundred  pounds 
«  piece. 
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St.  Mat"       The  ifland  of  St.  Matihtw  lies  in  9  degrees  weft  long?- 

tbev.         tude,  and  io  2.  30.  fouch  latitude/ 700  miles  fouth  of  Capt 
P almas. 

St  Tho.       The  ifland  of  St.  Thomas  is  fttuate  under  the  Eqaator,  10 

Bsas.  8  decrees,  eaft  Ipngitude. 

Aoaboa.        AN  ABO  A  is  fuuatc  near  the  coaft  of  Loango^  in  caft  lon- 
gitude 8.  30.  fouch  latitude  i. 

Prince's*       PRINCE* s-IJland  on  the  fame  coaft,  in  eaft  Ipngifucle  9, 

Ifland.       north  latitude  i, 

Fernando      FERNANDO  Po  is  fituatc  in  eaft  longitude  lO-  north 

P(x  latitude  3.  near  the   mouth  of  the   river  Camtron.     Thefe 

five  are  fmall  iflands  belonging  to  the  Poriuguefty  which  fur* 
ni(h  fiilpping  with  frefh  water  and  provifions  as  they  pafs  by^ 
but  are  t>ot  conr>derah!e  on  any  other  account. 

Qof^^^  60REE  is  fituate  in  14  41.  north  latitude,  and  ij.  7.O0 

'  weft  longitude,  about  eight  leagues  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Capr 
Verd^  and  within  about  three  miles  of  the  continent*  It  is 
aboiit  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  in  length,  and  one  quarter  is 
breadth.  It  was  taken  in  1758,  in  the  late  war  from  the 
Fnnch  by  commodore  K^ppel^  and  refiored  to  them  by  the 
definitive  treaty  of  peace.  Irs  appearance  from  the  Tea  is  low 
and  even,  except  towards  the  fouth-weft,  where  it  rifes  into 
a  rocky  hiJL  upon  the  fummit  of  which  is  fituated  the  forty 
called  St.  MUhad,  Befides  Frtnch  natives,  the  ifland  is  in-^ 
habited  by  about  300  free  negroes,  all  ChrifiiaAs,  who  live 
.  in  the  plain  to  the  fouth. 

Cape  CAPE  FERD  IJlandi  arc  fituate  between  the  13th  and 

Verd         50  minutes,   and  the  17th   and  50  minutes  of  north   lat»- 

Illands.  tude,  and  between  the  22d  and  25th  degrees  of  longitude 
weft  from  London*  They, were  difcovcred  by  Antonio  NotU 
-  a  GiHoefty  in  the  fervice  of  Portugal ^  in  the  year  1460,  and 
are  governed  by  a  viceroy  from  Portugal^  who  r|||C:des  in  the 
jfle  of  St.  Jago.  The  inhabitants  are  Europeani,  or  families 
originally  from  Europe,  with  a  good  number  of  negroes,  all 
profeffing  the  religion  of  the  church  of  Rome*  The  moft 
confiderable  of  thefe  iilands  are, 

MAYO,  the  whole  of  which  is  a  very  dry  (brt  of  foil,  without 
any  frcfh  water  or  ftreams  to  moiften  it;  but  only  (bowers 
in  the  \fet  feafon,  which  run  off  as  faft  as  they  fall.  There 
is  but  one  fmall  fpring  in  the  middle  of  the  ifle,  from  which 
proceeds  a  little  ftream  of  water,  that  runs  through  a  valley 
between  the  hills.  On  the  weft  fide  of  the  ifland,  where 
the  road  for  (hips  is,  there  is  a  large  fandy  bay,  and  a  fand- 
banL  about  forty  paces  wide,  which  runs  two  or  three  miles 
along  the  (bore,  within  which  there  is  a  large  fa4ii\a,  or  fait-* 
pondy  contained  between  jthe  fand-bank  and  the  bills  beyond 
1  it. 
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it.  The  waters  which  yield  this  fait  work  out  of  the  fea, 
through  a  bole  in  the  faud-bank,  like  a  iltiice,  and  that  ptil/ 
in  fpring-tides,  when  it  fills  the  pond»  more  or  lefs,  accord- 
ing to  the  height  of  the  tides.  They  who  come  hither  to 
lade  fait  take  it  up  as  it  kerns,  and  lay  it  up  in  heaps  on 
the  dry-land,  before  the  water  breaks  in  again.  Our  nation 
drives  a  great  trade  here  for  fait,  and  has  commonly  a  man 
of  war  fiaaoned  here,  for  the  guard  of  our  (hips  and  barques 
that  come  to  take  it  in  ;  of  which,  in  fome  years,  there  have 
not  been  le(s  than  an  hundred  in  a  year*  It  cods  nothing 
but  men's  labour  to  rake  it  together,  and  wheel  it  out  of  the 
pond,  except  the  carriage,  and  that  is  alfo  very  cheap;  the 
inhabitants  having  plenty  of  afles,  for  which  they  have  littte 
to  do,  befides  carrying  the  fait  from  the  ponds  to  the  fea-fide, 
at  the  feafon  when  the  ihips  are  here.  Thefe  afTes  too  are 
a  commodity  in  fome  of  thofe  iflands,  feveral  of  our  fiiipa 
.  coming  hither  to  freight  with  them,  carry  them  to  fi^r- 
hadees^  and  our  other  plantations.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
ffland,  even  their  governor  and  priefb,  are  all  negroes,  and 
fpeak  the  Portuguefe  language.  The  negro  governor  expedls 
a  fmall  prefent  from  every  commander  that  lades  fait,  and  is 
glad  to  be  invited  aboard  their  (hips.  1 

ST.  J  AGO  ia  the  chief,  the  moft  fruitful,  and  beft  inha- 
bited of  all  the  iflands  of  Cape  Verd  ^  and  yet  is  mountainous 
and  has  much  barren  land.    On  the  eaft-^fide  of  the  ifland  * 

is  a  town  called  Baya^  with  a  good  port,  which,  in  peace- 
able times,  efpecially,  is  feldom  without  (hips :  for  this  has 
been  long  a  place  where  (hips  outward-bound  to  Guinea^  or 
the  Ea/l^l?idiesy  EngUJh^  French^  and  Duichy  have  been  wont  . 
to  touch  at  for  water  and  refre(hments,  but  few  (hips  calt 
here  on  their  return  to  Eur9p€,  St.  Jago  town,  the  capital 
of  the  ifland,  lies  on  the  fouth-wen  part  of  it,  and  is  th« 
feat  of  the  general-governor,  and  of  the  bi(hop  of  all  the 
Cape  Kerd'Iflands,  There  are  feveral  fmall  fugar-works  oa 
this  illand,  from  which  they  fend  into  Portugal  near  an  hun- 
dred tonsr  every  year  ;  and  th^y  have  plenty  of  cotton  grow^ 
ing  in  the  country,  wherewith  they  clothe  themielves,  and 
fend  alfo  a  great  deal  to  Brajil.  They  have  fome  wines,  an4 
an  abundance  of  different  &rts  of.  excellent  fruits. 

The  other  iflands  are-,  Buena  Vijla^  Sal^  or  Sab-tjlani^  ^ 
5t,  Nicholas^  Si.  Lucia^  St^  Vincent^  St.  Anthony^  Fuego  a  Ful^ 
canoj  and  Brava  \  fome  of  which  have  very  good  roads  aixl 
harbours.  The  ifland  Sal  is  full  of  large  fait  ponds,  where 
the  water  naturally  congeals  into  (alt  ^  and^  at  St,  Vinctnt^ 
the  Portuguefi  load  hides* 

The 
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Canaries.       The  Canaries^  antiently  calltd  the  Fdrtunate'IJlands^  ar6 
fituate  between  12  and   19  degrees  weft  longitude,  and  be- 
tween 27  and  29  north  latitude,  about  150  miles  routh-we(( 
of  Morocco.     The  chief  ifland,   called    the  Great-Canary^ 
which  communicates  its  name  to  the  reft,  is  fituate  between 
27  and  28  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  is  about  150  miles 
in  circumference.     The  particular  names  of  the  others  are 
jLancerota^    Fuerte-Ventura^   Teneriffe^   Gomera^    Ferro^    and 
Palma  ;  in  all  feven  in  number.     Thefe  iflands  enjoy  a  pure 
tempe/ate  air,  and  we  may  judge  of  the  richneis  of  the  foil 
from  their  having  frequently  two  harvefts  in  a  year.     They 
abound  particularly  in  the  moft  delicious  fruirs,  among  which 
the  grapes  produce  thofe  rich  wines  that  obtain  the  name  of 
Canary,  whereof  no  lefs  than  10,000  hogiheads  are  annu- 
ally exported  to  England  in  time  of  peace.    They  were  firft 
difcovered  and  planted  by  the  Cartbaginiant ;  but  the  Romans 
deftroying  that  ftate,  put  a  ftop  to  navigation^  efpecially  on 
the  weft:  coaft  of  Africa^  and  thefe  iflands  lay  conceited  .af- 
terwards from  the  reft  of  the  wo/ld,  for  many  ages,  till  they 
were  again  difcovered  by  the  Spaniards  in  1405.     The  na-' 
tives,  upon  the  firft  landing  of  the  Spamards^  were  idolaters^ 
,      worfhipping  the  fun  and  ftars  ;  their  number  was  very  conf?- 
derable ;  they  were  robuft  and  a£live,  and  well  fkilled  in  the 
•  managing  of  the  warlike  weapons  of  bows,  arrows^  and 

darts.  None  of  the  people  of  the  continent  could  under- 
ftand  their  language  \  but  when  they  had  learnt  Spam/b 
enough  to  be  underftood,  could  give  no  account  of  their  an- 
ceftors,  or  from  what  country  they  came  ;  and  though  they 
refembled  the  natives  of  the  north  of  Africa  in  their  ftature 
and  complexion,  retained  none  of  their  cuftoms,  were  maf« 
ters  of  no  fcience,  and' did  not  know  there  was  any  countiy 
in  the  world  befides  their  own.  Having  ftruggled  for  their 
liberties  till  about  the  year  1460}  they  were  forced  to  yield  to 
the  fuperior  power  of  their  invaders,  who  fent  a  great  nuni^ 
ber  of  them  to  Spain^  to  end  their  days  in  flavery.  Thofe 
that  were  more  fortunate  have  endeavoured  to  retain  their 
'ancient  demefnes,  byfubmitting  intirely  to  the  Spanijh  yoke 
in  church  and  ft^te,  and  now  far  exceed  their  teachers  in 
probity  and  civility  to  ftrangers. 

The  Gran  Canaria^  the  capital,  which  ftands  on  the  ibutb- 
weft  fide  of  the  ifland,  called  the  Great^Canarjj.  is  defended 
by  a  very  ordinary  caftle ;  but  its  beft  defence  are  the  rocka 
that  lie  under  water,  which  make  the  approach  to  the  fiiore 
'  very  dangerous.  There  b  eighteen  fathom  water  before  iw 
and  it  ^[neafures  about  a  league  iii  circumference  |  but  t&e 
houfea^  though  for  the  mofi  part  built  woU  enough,  are  low, 

'    ftNkm 
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fdMom  above  one  ftory,  and  terrafled  at  top*  Here*  h  the 
epifcopal  fee,  the  inquifition-oflice,  the  Aipreme  council,  or 
a^mbly  of  the  ftates  of  the  feven  iflands,  and  feveral  houfes 
monks,  friars^  and  nuns. 

About  fourteen  leagOcs  from  the  Great  Canary^  is  7Jw- 
rijff\  in  which  is  a  mountain  called  the  PUoy  or  Pea^  o/Tem^ 
riff.  It  is  {^  high,  that  a^  foon  as  the  fun  appears,  its  flia* 
dow  feems  to  cover  not  only  this  and  the  Great  Canary  IJland^ 
but  even  the  fea  to  the  very  horizon  ;  where  its  top,  in  the 
form  of  a  fugar-loaf^  feems  to  turn  up,  and  to  caft  its  ibadow 
into  the  air.  It  requixes  three  days  to  arrive  at  the  top^ 
from  whence  may  be  fee n  to  the  diftance  of  above  fifty  leagues 
round,  and  all  the  adjacent  i/lapds  plainly  difcovered  :  andy 
though  it  often,  emits  fire,  flames,  fmoke,  and  afhes,  like 
^ino-^xA  Vifwuiui^  it  is  fo  cold,  and  covered  with  (now  at 
the  top,  that  there  is  no^afcending  it  but  from  the  middle  of  * 
May  to  the  middle  of  Auguji.  In  the  year  -1704,  there  hap- 
pened fo  dreadful  an  eruption  of  fulphur  and  melted  ore  frooa 
tflts  mountain,  tjiat  it  ran  down  like  a  river,  and  deAroyed 
feveral  confiderable  towns,  fpoiling  the  richeft  lands  in  the 
iilandy  and  converting  ^hem  into  a  barren  defart. 

The  mod  remarkable  curiofity  of  thefc  iflands  i?  the  foun-  p^^f^i^^l 
tain-tree,,  in  the  ifland  of  Fe^ro.  This  ifland  bias  neither  f^^p  ^  ^^j 
tiver,  fpring,  fountain^  n6r  well,  though  twenty-five  leagues  markabje 
in  circumference  ;  but  was  formerly  iupplied  with  abundance  froAuaioii 
qf  wholfome  frefh  water  by  means  of  this  wonderful  txtCnof  nature. 
All  the  authors  virho  have  recorded  the  difcovery  of  thefe 
ijlands  mention  ft ;  and  Lewis  Jackfony  an  EngHJhman^  has 
exadly  defcribed  its  nature  and  qualities.  This  tree  is  as 
thick  as  an  oak,  between  fix  and  feven  faihom  high, 
tbe  branches  fpreading  fomewhat  loofe  and  open,  and  the 
haves  like  thofe  of  laurel,  white  within  and  green  without* 
It  bears. neither  (ruit  nor  ofoflbms,  dries,  jand  feems  to  witheq 
in  the  day-time,  when  the  fun  (bines,  and  drops  water  all 
night ;  when  a  cloud  always  hovers  about  its  top.  Undec 
each. of  thefe  trees,  of  which  there  are  many  in  this  ifland,* 
there  was  a  ciflern  or  bafon,  capable  of  holding  fufficien^ 
Water  for  8doo  inhabitants,  and  100,000  beafts  on  this  ifland. 
The  principal  bafon  is  fuppofed  to  have  contained  20,000 
tons,  and  was  filled  in  one  night,  and  conveyed  through  fe- 
yeral  canals  into  other  refervoirs  about  the  ifland  ;  a  thing 
incredible^.did  not  experience  evince. the  truth  of  it.  Hence 
sflfo  we  may  account  for  its.name,  Pluvialia^  in  ancient  geo* 
.^raphy,  whfch  iinports,  that  this  ifland  was  fupplied  with 
^ater  from  heaven*.  Some  modern  writers  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  decry  this  account  as  a  mere  fidion  \  merely,  be-' 
Moo;HisT.VoL.  XLllL  Y  ^auftf 
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caufe  Providence   having   taught   the    inhabitants  a  more 
eafy  manner  of  faving  rain-water  in  ctfterns,  and  of  filtrating 
bracktib  water  for  common  ufe,  thought  proper  to  alter  its 
former  ihethod :  and  indeed  ^his  method  of  fupplying  a  cer- 
tain people  with  water  from  heaven,  is  as  eafy  to  be  accounted 
for,  as  God's  feeding  the  Ifraslites  forty  years  with  bread 
from  heaven  in  the  wildernefs  ;  and  there  is  no  more  incon-- 
fiftency  in  its  ceafing  now  for  fome  years  paft,  (ince  the  inha- 
bitants have  been  providentially  inftrudled  to  fapply  tbetr 
want  of  water  in  a  more  natural  way,  than  there  is  in  God's 
ceafing  to  rain  manna  every  morning,  after  the  Ifraelites  were 
arrived  in  a  land,  where,  by  art,  cultivation,  and  induftry, 
they  weffc  able  to  procure  corn  from  the  earth  for  their  (isf- 
tenance.     Thefe  exertions  of  God's  Providence  were  done, 
and  continued  fo  long  as  needful  for  the  fupport  of  his  crea- 
tures, to  (hew  that  his  mercy  is  over  all  his  works,  and  were 
only  difcontihued  when  they  Were  enabled  to  provide  for 
themfelves  in  a  natural  way.    . 
Madeira.      MADEIRA^  the  beft  of  the  African  iilands,  lies  under 
the  jpA  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  under  the  17th  and  iSth 
degree  of  longitude,  wefi  from  London.    The  air  is  far  more 
Itinerate  than  in  the  Canary-IflandSj  and  the  foil  more  fer- 
tile in  corn,  wine,  fugar,  and  fruits,  being  much  better  wa- 
tered by  five  or  fix  little  rivers  ;  but  it  Is  alike  ftored  with  the 
fame  fort  of  cattle,    birds,  plants,  and  trees,  from  which 
are  had  dragon's  bloody  mafttc,  and  other  gums.    Here  is  a 
perpetual  fpring  and  warm  weather,  which  prodixce  Uoflbnis 
and  fruit  every  month  in  the  year.    The  lemons  are  of  A 
monftrous  fize»  with  oranges  of  all  forts.    Fruit-trees  from 
Europe  thrive  in  perfcftion.    They  make  here  the  beft  fwcet- 
ineats  in  the  world,  and  focceed  wonderftllly  in  preferving 
large  citrons,  and  beautiful  oranges^  vtn^  in  making  marma- 
lades add  perfumed  baftes,  which  infinitely  etceed  thofe  of 
Genoa^  whatever  ib^ Italians  may  pretend.     The  fugar  they 
make  is  extrenrely  beautiful,  and  fmells  naturally  of  violets. 
This  is  the  firft  plac^  in  the  Wefl  where  this  manufafiure  was 
fet  on  foot ;  and  from  hence  it  has  been  carried  into  Ahurtca^ 
where  they  make  fuch  vail  quamities  of  fugar,  that  the  PoT'- 
tuguefe^  finding  that  this  trade  was  not  fo  profitable  to  thena 
here  as  it  proved  at  firft,  pulled  up  the  greateft  part  of  their 
ftigar-cane^  and  planted  vineyards'  in  their  ftead,  which  pro- 
duce excellent  wine,  and  which  foreigners  coiAe  to  buy  up, 
atid  whereby  the  Portuguife  make  an  immetife  profit.    It  is 
6bfervable  of  Madeira  wine,  that  the  heat  of  the  fun  im- 
(troves  it  much,  when  expofed  to  it  in  the  barrel,  after  the 
bung  is  taken  off.    They  make  in  the  "^^Xt  ifland,  abotit 
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2^,6b0  pipes  of  wine^  8000  of  which  are  drank'  there,  and 
the  reft  exported*  the  greateft  part  to  the  Weft- Indies ^  efpe^ 
crally  to  Barbadoa.  The  chief  towns  are  Puchal  arid  Port9 
SantCf  both  very  populous.  This  ifland  wants  harbours^ 
atni  has  only  a  bay,  which  is  fafe  enough,  except  when  the 
wind  blows  from  the  (buth-weft.  The  Portuguefe  planted 
%\i\t  ifland  in  1425,  and  by  burning  down  the  woods  with 
which  it  was  almoft  covered,  rendered  it  exceeding  fruit-* 
fu]«    It  is  computed  to  .be  about  lao  miles  circumference; 
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SECT.       III. 

Of  Europe. 

C  H  A  p.    I. 

Of  Europe  in  general. 

T'VkOP^y  one   of  the  four  divifions  made  ty  g^- SounJai^ 
*"  graphers  of  the  whole  world,  is  bounded  on  the  north  ria  and 
by  the  Froxen  Ocean ;   on  the  fouth  by  the  Mediterranean  extenti 
&tf,  which  divides  it  from  /ffrica  ;  on  the  eaft  by  J/utj  from 
which  it  IS  parted  by  the  Archipelago^  the  Euxine  or  Black 
&tf,  and  the  Palus  Maotisy  and  thence  by  a  line  drav^n  from 
the  river  I'anais  or  Don^  aJmoft  to  the  river  Oby^  in  Mufcovyi 
aod,  on  the  weft*  it  is  bounded  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.    It  is 
extehded  between  34  and  80  degrees  north  latitude,  and  be-- 
tween  5  add  80  degrees  of  longitude,  reckoning  the  firft 
meridian  to  pafs  through  the  ifland  of  Teneriff,     It  contains 
in  breadth  as  a  continent,  from  the  North  Cape  to  Cape 
Metapan  in  the  Morea^  about  2600  miles ;   and  in  lengthy 
ftom  the  mouth  of  the  river  Oby  in  the  eaft,  to  Cape  St. 
Pincent  in  Portugal^  wcft^  about  2800  miles. 

Though  Europe  be  the  leaft  of  the  four  parts  ^^^^^  Advaa* 
world,  it  may  juftly  have  the  preference  for  the  mildnefs  of  ^        ^l* 
the  air,  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  the  many  navigable  rivers,  Earoptf* 
the  great  plenty  of'^com,  cattle,  wine,  oil,  and  all  things  re- 
quifiie,  not  only  for  the  fuftcnance  and  comfort,  but  even 
for  the  luxury  of  human  life  -,  and  more  efpecially  for  the 
beauty,  ftrength,  courage,  ingenuity,  induftry,-  and  wtfdom 
of  its  inhabitants  i  the  excellency  of  their  governments,  the 
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equity  of  their  laws,  the  i'reedom  of  cheir  fubje^s  ;  and^ 
^hich  furpafies  all,  the  purity  and  I'andlity  of  the  Chriftian 
religion,  which  is  prolelu-d  t.iroughput  ail  Europe^  except 
Xhat  part  of  it  which  is  pofl'efled  by  the  Turks.  Europe  aifo 
has  for  many  ages  been  exceeding  populous,  and  her  inha- 
bitants, in  general,  are  jufily  illuflrious  ibc  their  valour, 
wifdom,  and  virtue;  by  which  they  conquered  the  greateft 
piart  of  jifia  and  Africa^  and  fubjedled  them  to  the  two  em- 
piresof  Greece  and  i^;R^  ^.andj  in  thefc  latter  age$,  almoft 
one  half  of  the  earth,  that  was  formerly  unknown,  has  been 
difcovered  by  Europeans^  and  poiTciTed  by  the  colonies  they 
haive  fent  thither. 

The  Europeans  alfo  have  been  the  moft  renowned  for 
I?arning'and  arts.    .All  tbeir  fcholallic  fci^nces  they  have 
brought  to  a  much  greater  perfefiion  than  either  the  Afiatics 
or  Africans  ever  did  \    and  the  inve^ntion  and  improvement 
of  numberlefs  ufeful  and  ingenious  arts,  particularly  that  of 
navigation,  on  which  all  intercourfe  of  foreign  commerce 
between  diftant   nations  depends,  is  wholly  owing  to  the 
genius  and  indufiry  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the 
world. 
Europe         EUROPE  was  .peopled  after  the  flood,  as  is  generally  be- 
hoiujirfi    lieved,   by  the  pojlerity  of  Japhet^  who   came  from  AJia 
feopled.      Mhigr^  over  che  Helkfpont  into   Greece ; .  though  fime  fay^ 
that  I  he  defcendants  of  Shem^  pafEng  by  land  between  the 
Cafpiiin  Sea  and  the  Palus  Maotisy   went  through  Tartary 
;}nd   Scythia   into   Scandmavia^  and   thence  afterwards  ill  to 
France^  Xjcrmanyy  and  the  neighbouring  countries.     Which 
of  thefe  opinions   is  moft  to  be  credited  we  cannot  under- 
take to  determine ;    but  we  may   account  for,   with  great 
cfertainty,  the  original  of  the  principal  ftates  of  j^trrfl;^/,  as  to 
their  prefent  conftitution,  in  this  manner. 
Origin  of       The  Roman  empire  was  deftroyed  by  thofe  multitudes  of 
/^^Earo*  people  that  poured  forth  from  the  north  at  different  times 
pean         jpto  different  countries,  and  moft  of  the  nations  that  are 
fiates^        confidcrable  at  prefent   were  peopled  by  them,  and  are  in 
the  pofilflion  of  their  defccndaats.     The  firft  of  thrfe  that 
ravaged  Europe  were  the  Cimhriy  fo  early. as  the  year  639 
from  the  building  of  Romcy  but  they  were  intircly  extir- 
pated by  Marias  before  they  i];ot  footing  in  Italy,     The  ^'- 
jfigoths,  or  weftern  Goths,  had  better  fucccfs  fome  centuries 
afterwards;  they  Tacked -R^w^  under  y^nr,  in   the  year  of 
Chrift  4^9,  and  fettled  in  Italy,  Languedoc,  and  Spain;  though* 
their  Italian  kingdorfi   was  ruined  by  Narfes  the   eunuch , 
yujiinian's  general,  in  552.     The  provinces  of  Gaul  fell  to 
the  fhareof  the  Franks  and  BurguncTtans^  and  ftill  retain  the 
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«jamcs  of  their  conquerors.  *  The  Huns  fubdued  Pannonla^ 
which  has  ever  fmcc  been  called  Hungary.  The  Romans 
teing  no  longer  able  to  defend  Britain  from  the  incurfions  of 
the  F/^f  and  other  wild' people,  the  5r//^«j  called  in  the 
Jnghs^  or  Saxons^  to  their  affiftance,  who  defeated  both  par- 
ties in  their  turn,  took  pofleflion  of  the  beft  part  of  the 
country  for  themfelves,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  England. 
The  DritonSy  thus  expelled  from  their  inheritance  by  their 
foreign  allies,  retired,  feme  into  that  part  of  France  which 
is  from  them  called  Brittany^  and  others,  who  would  not  ad- 
ventirre  to  quit  the  ifland,  retreated  beyond  the  river  Severn^ 
into  that  part  of  it  which  was  named  TVates  by  the  Saxons. 

Tm  Longobardiy  or  Lomhardsy  a  people  originally  froni 
Scandinavia^  but  laft  frooa  Hungcrty^  were  the  next  that  fet- 
tled in ///li^,  part  of  which  is  called  Lomhardy,  Afterwar^fs 
the  Normans y  anoth  r  northern  people,  over- run  that  part 
of  France  which  ttill  bears  the  name  of  Normandy^  obtained 
the  ctown  of  England  under  TVilUam  I.  penetrated  everi  intQ 
Itflfyt  and  thete  founded  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  • 

Thik  laft  cmper6r*of  the  weftern  part  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire was  AgttJiuluSy  driven  out  of  Ita^y  by  an  inundation  of 
barbarDii?  people  about  the  latter  end  of  the  fifth  century^ 
MTiitrOdgacery  who  changed  the  title,  and  was  the  firft  vvho 
called  himfelf  king  of  the  Romans.  Amongft  the  efteits  of 
thcfe  changes,  religion  was  not  the  leaft ;  for  as  the  re- 
moval of  the  feat  of  empire  from  Rome  to  Con^autinopk  vt^ls- 
.  the  true  caufe  of  the  i-uin  of  the  Roman  ftate,  fo  it  was  thq^ 
very  mean«  of  the  rife  of  the  Roman  church  ;  for  the  popes, 
or  bifliops  of  Rome y  wt\o  until  that  time  had  no  authority 
but  that  which  their  piety  and  learning  gave  them  amongft 
an  ignorant  people,  became,  in  the  abfenceof  the  emperors^ 
mediators  of  all  the  differences  of  Italy.  On  the  deftruc-r 
tion  dfthV  caftern  empire  by  the  Ti/rij,  the  popes  had  re- 
courfe  to  France  to  fu'pport  the  power  they  had  gained  by 
degrees  againft  the  encroachments  of  the  Lombards^  and  ic 
was  Charlemagne  whd  laid  the  foundation 'of  and  eftabljfhecl 
that  vaft  influence  which  this  fpiritual  monarchy  aftervy^ards 
obtained.  In  return  for  this  they  made  him  emperor,  and 
he  created  his  fon  king  of  the  ^^;7z^;zj,  which  title  is  ftill 
often  vcfted  in  the  cideft  fon  of  the  eniperor  of  Germany^ 
though  not  now  by  creation,  but  by  a  majority  of  the  elec-  , 
tors  of  the  empire,  to  which  the  per  fon  fo  chpfen  fucceeds 
in  courfe.  The  pope  created  the  prlefts  near  Rome  cardinals, 
who  foon  excluded  thc^  people  from  their  right  of  voting  in 
the^cieftion  of  a  pope,  and  always  advanced  one  of  their 
own  college  to  the  holy  fee.     The  pope  alfo  in  the  time  of 
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Otho  III^  depriTcd  the  Roman  people  of  their  right  of  voting 
in  the  cleAioni  of  an  emperor,  a  privilege  tbe](  had  till  tbeo 
enjoyed,  and  .  veiled  it  in  the  fix  ele^'orates  pf  Gerouu^^ 
three  ecclefiaftic,  Mentx^  Triors  or  Trtqes^  and  Colopu^  and 
three  fecuUr  princes,  Brandinburgy  P(tfatifi0$  and  Saxonjn 
to  thefe  latter  Bavaria  and  Hanover  have  fince  been  added  ; 
(he  kingdom  o^  Bohemia  has  alifo  a  vote  in  the  eleSion.  The 
emperors  and  popes,  though  they  had  thus  mutually  con* 
curred  to  the  aggrandizement  of  each  Qther^  foon  difagreed, 
Jnfomuch  that  pope  yflej(ander  IL  ventured  to  degrade  Kony 
II,.  from  the  empire.  This  bold  ftep  divided  Italy^  and  was 
the  origin  of  the  famous  parties  of  Gnel/s  and  GbibelUneSj  tb^ 
latter  of  whom  favoured  the  iinperial,  the  former  the  papal 
.  authority.  A  principal  partizan  among  the  Guelfs  was  Mamd 
countefs  of  Tufcany^  who  left  that  part  of  her  dominions 
which  is  ftill  called  the  patrimony  of  5^  Peter j  to  the  church. 
This  was  a  great  addition  of  power  to  the  popes,  but  the  ocr 
cafion  of  (ilmoft  all  the  wars  that  happened  in  Itafy  for  two 
centuries  afterv/ards ;  for  the  popes  to  extend  their  own  do- 
minions, or  to  ere£l  principalities  or  dukedoms  for  their 
families,  called  firft  one  foreign  power,  then  another,  into 
Itafyj  and  gave  rjfe  to  all  the  pretenfigns  which  the  French^ 
4$paniardSi  and  Germans^  have  upon  mod  of  the  territories 
there ;  and  to  thofe  difputes  in  which  fo  much  blood  has 
been  (hed,  and  which  have  required  fo  many  treaties  to  ad* 
juft  them,  even  down  to  the  prefent  times. 

The  modern  powers  of  Europe^  built   upon  the  ruins 

of  the  Roman  empire  are,  the  empire  of  Qermar^j  with  adl 

its  fovereign  independent  flates  }    the  kingdoms  of  Frana^ 

Spain,  England,  Hungary,  Naples,  and  Sardinia  i  the  territo* 

ries  of  the  pope,  and  all  the  dukedoms  and  republics  of 

Italy,    The  eaftern  empire  is  now  intirely  und^r  the  do* 

minion  of  the  Turk,  where  the  fword  of  MohammediiTis  planted 

his  dodrine,  which  is  likely  to  continue  without  the  divine 

mterpofition  ;  for  the  intereAs  of  Cbriftian  potentates  will 

always  be  different,  and  the  humouf  of  entering  into  war^ 

for  the  fake  of  religion  is  over  long  fince, 

V/io/kin'     All  thefe  great  changes  did  not  only  alter  the  names  of 

guagei  tQ   the  provinces,  cities,   and  rivers,  but  gave  rife  to  fey^ra} 

di/cover     modern  languages ;  thofe  of  France^  Spain^  and  Italy^  being 

the  origin  various  mixtures  of  the  ancient  Roman  or  Latin  toogue| 

Ynatigns,  with  that  then  fpokcn  by  the  new   poiTeilbrs  of  thefe    fe- 

veral.  countries.    Nothing  bids  fairer  to  difcov/er  the  origin 

of  nations  than  the  critical  knowledge  of  languages  ;  for  it 

is  evident,  that  as  hiflorical  monuments  are  far  from  rea^fa-* 

ing  to  the  origin  of  nations,  great  ufe  may  be  made  of  thq 
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vefttges  of  ancient  languages  ftill  remaining,  efpecially  m 
the  proper  naixies  of  rivers  and  forefts,  and  even  of  countries, 
towns,  and  men  ;  and  as  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  princi-* 
pie,  that  all  propter  names  w^re  originally  appellative,  tho 
/queflion  will  he  therefore  to  find  out  the  fignification  of 
tiiofe  ancient  names,  which  is  not  always  impoffible. 

W£  (learn  from  a  verie  in  the  poet  Venantius  Fortunatus^ 
that  the  word  Bact  or  Ricus^  which  was  /the  termination  of 
io  many  names  among  the  Girmani^  Franks^  yflemanniy  Sa^c-m 
onsy  Gotbs^  Vandalsy  &c.  fignifi^d  only  fortisj  ftrongt  fiac« 
that  poet  renders  the  name  Chilperic^  aijutor  fortis^  a  ftrong  . 
helper^  and  help^  or  bulpe^  is  ufed  ftill  in  the  Teutonic  lan-^ 
guages,  for  auxiiium^  affiftance.  One  may  obferve  in  the 
greateft  part  of  our  continent,  fame  remains  of  an  ancient 
prevailing  language,  which  has  been  as  it  were  perpetuated, 
Ynf  fome  words  ufed  from  the  Britijh  fea  as  far  as  Japam. 
Without  dwelling  upon  the  word  faci^  which  has  been  ob- 
finrved  by  (6  many  grammariaas,  the  ancient  Celtic  word  mar^ 
or  marey  a  horfe,  not  only  ftill  remains  in  the  word  marecbal^  , 
2,  word  common  to  fo  many  languages,  but  is  not  unknown 
to  the  moft  eaftern  Tartan^  namely,  to  thofe  who  conquered 
Ctina.  Such  is  agairi  the  word  Kan^  king,  prince,  derived 
from  the  verbd  kan^  kotmerij  which  in  the  Teutonic  language 
figoify  pojji^  to  be  able ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  thdb 
words,  king^  konig^  chagan,  carij  denote  or  denoted,  a  mo- 
narch, a  great  man,  among  all  the  Germanic  nations,  the 
Sarmata,  the  Huns^  the  Perjians,  tht  Turhy  and  the  Tartars^ 
as  far  as  China.     . 

Hence  there  is  good  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  greateft 
part  of  the  words  of  that  pr'unitive  language  were  formed  by 
oaomatopeia,  that  is,  men  endeavoured  to  exprefs,  by  4 
found,  the  idea  or  paflion  exciied  in  them,  by  the  prefenoe 
of  pertain  obje£ls ;  and  that  therefore  for  example,  the  power 
and  ftrengtb  of  thofe,  who  firft  ufurped  empire  over  rpen, 
9ie  in  fome  meafure  reprefented  by  the  ftrong  pionunciation* 
of  the  word  kan^  which  is  owing  to  the  letter  k, 

Au  the  languages  derived  from  that  primitive  language 
outy  be  properly  divided  into  two  great  clafT^.  The  firft 
we  may  call  Japhetic^  or  Scythian  languages ;  thefe  were 
fpread  through  the  northern  countries,  in  which  we  nxay 
reckon  all  Europe.  The  fecond  go  by  the  name  of  Jra^ 
mean  languages,  and  were  fpoken  m  the  fouthern  countries. 
Aa^ong  the  lattex  the  Jrahic  feems  to  have  prevailed  over  all 
others,  the  Syriac,  Chaldaic^  Hebrew^  Punicj  and  Ethiopic^ 
being  only  diale(5i$  of  it.  The  Perftan^  jlrmenian^  and  Gior» 
f^i  ar;  A  mij(ture  of  the  Scythian  and  Aramean  languages. 
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As  for  the  Coptic,  or  Egyptian^  there  is  fo  little  affinity  bcr 
twcen  it  and  the  other  louthern  languages,  that  its  original, 
might  w<ll  be  derived  from  the  ancient  language  fpoken  in 
Ethiopia^  before  the  Arabs  penetrated  into  tiiat  country. 

From  the  ancient  Scythian  language  fprung  thofe  of  the 
Turks^  Safmatlans^  Finnon'wns^  and  Celta :    by  the  ancient 
Scythians  are  underftood  thofij^  nations  that  firft  jnhabite<S  the 
lllore?  of  the  Euxine  Sea^  and  are  called  Cimmerii  by  Homer, 
*        A  furprifing  affinity  is  found  between   fnme  words  of  the 
ancient  Scythian  language,  prefervcd  bv  Herodotus^  and  thofe  ' 
languages  which  aie  originally  Celtic^  fuch  as  the  Greeks  the 
Latin^  the  Irip^  and  the  German.     That  Greek  hiftorian  in- 
fprms  us  that  the  Amazons ^  a  Scythian  nation,  were  furnamed 
JEorpatf^  that  is^  murderers  of  men,  from  thefe  two  Scythian 
words  jEor^  man,  and  Ptita^  to  kill :    but  this  laft  word  is 
.    very  like  the  ancient  Z'6//'z  verb  iatuo,  which   fignifies  the 
fame  thing;  and  the  word  ^^r  comes  very  near  thefe  Zfl//«, 
Irijh^  and  German  words,  ///>,  Baro^  Herus^  Herr^  Er^  Far, 
ivhich  denote  a  man.     In  the  Greeks  Latin^  and  German  lan- 
guages, the  etymology  of  the  Scythian  word  Arimafpi  may  be 
found  out.     It  was,  according  to  the  teftimony  of  Herodotus, 
the  name  of  a  Scythian  nation,  fo  called  bccanfe  the  men  had 
]>ut  one  eye  j  for,  (ays  Herodotus^  A^ima  fignifies  one,  in  the 
Scythian  language,  and    Spu  fignifies  cyel     Wt  .find  feme 
veftiges  of  thoft;  two  words,  both  as  to  the  found  and  figni- 
fication,  in  the  Gr^^^'  word ''Ef «f>t®',  foKtude;  in  the  German 
ivord  Army  poor,  defolate,  forfaken  ;  and  in  thcfe  Latin^  Ger- 
man^  Italian^  and  French  words,  Specere,  Speben^  Spiare^  Efpiefj 
which  fignifies  to  fee,  to  look.     Thus  it  were  to  be  wifhed 
that  fome  learned  man  would  give  himfelf  the  trouble  to 
niake  a  colle<Sion  of  all  the  ancient  Scythian  words,  as  others 
have  collected  all  the  ancient  terms  ufed  among  the  Gauls^ 
'Phrygiam,  Ethiopians^  &c.  ' 

'  If  we  take  a  furvey  of  the  fcveral  nations  which  may  be 
deemed  Scythians  by  extraftion,  we  may  begin  with  the  l^urksy 
with  whom  may  be  enumerated  the  Little  Tartars^  the  CaU 
'  mitcs^  the  Mozuls^  and  the  caftern  Tartars^  becaufe  the  Ian- 
guages  of  all  thofe  nations  have  a  great  affinity  :  afterwards 
We  may  proceed  to  the  Sarmatians^  called  fincc  SelavonianSy 
to  whom  may  be  referred  not  only  the  Mufcovites^  the  Poks^ 
the  Bohemiansy  the  Moravians^  the  Bulgarians^  the  Dalma- 
tians^ and  the  "Sclavonians  of  our  time,  but  alfo  other  Sar^ 
matians  more  northern,  bordering  upon. the  Baltic  SeayZnd 
called  PFendi  or  lVenedi\  of  whom  are  ftill  fome  confiderablc 
remains  in  the  duchy  of  Lunenburg^  and  in  Lvfatia  and  Bran^ 
'deaburg.    Among  the  Sarmatians  may  alfo  be  reckoned  tlje 
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fjuns  and  the  Avari^  who' formerly  invaded  Panmnta  or 
Hungary;  the  Rafdans^  the  Serbians ^  the  CroatianSy  and  fom^ 
other  nations  are  their  pofterity  :  as  for  the  Hungarij  they 
did  not  make  thcmfclvc8  matters  of  PannmatxW  a  long  time 
after,  being  come  from  the  Afiatic  Scythia^  under  the  emptri 
of  Charlemagne.  What  {hews  that  the  Huns  weVe  Sarma^ 
tians^  or  Sclavoniani  is,  that  in  the  language  of  the  latter, 
Coti,  or  Chuniy  fignifies  a  horfe;  and  it  \s  well  known  that 
the  Huns  had  no  other  troops  but  cavalr'*,  as  the  Tartars  ;  fo 
that  hun  and  horfeman  are  one  and  the  fame  thing.  Befidet 
Jornandes^  defribing  the  funeral  of  Attilay  king  of  the  Huni^ 
mentions  a  great  featt,  which  he  calls  Strawa  ;  a  name  ufed 
to  this  day,  among  the  Sclavonians^  to  denote  a  great  apparel. 
As  for  what  concerns  the  FinnonianSy  Tacitus^  who  calls  them 
Pennos^  reprefents  them  as  a  wild  and  fierce  people,  which 
very  well  agrees  with  the  Laplanders  and  Samoeids^  who  ia 
fome  refpects  are  originally  Finnonians,  It  is  very  probablfe 
that  the  inhabitants  of  EJlhonia  and  Livonia^  and  foT.e  other 
nations  that  live  along  t^ie  (hores  of  the  Baltic  Sea^  whofb 
language  have  no  affinity  with  the  Sclavonian,  might  be  of  a 
Finnanian  race;  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  Hutf-- 
garians  who  came  from  AJiaj  are  of  the  fame  race ;  the  more, 
becaufe  there  is  no  laoguage  in  Europe  that  comes  fo  neat 
thf  Hungarian  as  the  Finnonian, 

The  Celta  came  originally  from  Scythioy  and  fpread  tbcm- 
felves  through  the  greateft  part  of  Europe  :  they  peopled  by 
degrees,  Germany^  Gauiy  Italy^  Spain^  and  G/eat  Britain, 
Hence  it  feems  well  grounded  that  the  ancient  Britons  were  the 
lirft  inhabitants  of  Ireland^  and  that  the  language  of  that 
country  would  afford  the  beft  means  of  reviving  the  ancient 
Celiic.  The  Cambrians^  or  Cimbriy  now  called  among  us 
the  JP'elJhy  and  the  Anglo-Saxons^  fucceeded  thf  ancient  Bri- 
tons.  The  firft  inhabitants  of  Italy  were  the  Celta^  who 
came  from  Germany  and  Gaul\  and,  in  procefs  of  time, 
many  Greeks^  Lydians^  Phrygians^  Phoeniciam^  and  other  na- 
tions were  incorporated  with  them.  The  ancient  Hetrurian 
language,  which  is  no  longer  underftood,  as  its  charafiers 
cannot  be  read,  was  in  all  probability  fpolcen  by  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Italy, "  As  for  the  Spaniards^  it  may  be  believed 
that  they  are  generally  of  a  Celtic  extraftion  ;  but  the  Bafques 
may  well  perplex  any  linguift,  becaufe  their  language  being 
fo  far  different  from  all  thofe  known  to  us,  it  rftay  be  thought^ 
with  good  rcafon,  that,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Cslta  ia 
Spain^y  that, country  was  inhabited  by  fome  African  colony, 
fiotn  Which  the  Bafques  are  defcended.  Some  have  thought 
'  '  .  •    they 
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.  tbey  found  an  analogy  between  this  language  and  the  Irijb ; 
but  they  are  indeed  quite  difF<rrent. 

GEkMJNT  knt  feveral  colonies  into  Frana  and  liafyj 
and  alfo  furniibed  Scandinavia  with  new  inhabitants,  who 
(drove  away  the  Finnonians^  or  Laplanders.  This  opinion 
feems  to  differ  much  from  that  of  feveral  learned  men  ia 
the  north,  who  look  upon  the  Girmam  as  a  colony  of  the 
ancient  Gothi.  Certain  it  is,  that  this  origin  would  have 
fome  probability,  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  remotcft  parts  of 
Swiden  and  Norway  fpoke  the  Germanic  language.  Thefe 
inhabitants  aie  Laplanders^  or  FinnoniaT:s\  but  their  language 
has  no  affinity  with  the  German.  It  may,  notwiihilandin^, 
be  faid,  that  the  Germans^  having  increafed  in  Scandinavta^ 
fpread  them fe Ives  again,  through  G^rm^»jr;  for  it  is  certain 
that  the  Cimbrij  the  Saxons^  the  Neruli^  the  Vandals^  and 
fome  other  nations,  came  from  the  (bores  of  the  Baltic  Sea ; 
but  this  happened  long  aiter  the  fir  ft  migrations. 

From  thefe  curfory  reflcdions  on  the  ufe  of  languages, 
to  difcover  the  origin  of  nations,  an  ingenious  perfon,  be- 
lides  fatisfyine  curioilty,  may  find  wherewithal   to  fupply 
with  very  prooable  cbnjedlures  the   deficiency  of  hiftohcal 
'  fnonuments.     The  hint  is  improveable-,  and  in  the  main 
may  he  attended  with  fome  utility. 
Cott^de-        But  to  refume  the  courfe  of  our  general  obfervations 
rattens  on  upon  Eurofej  from  which  we  may  feem   to  have  digrcfled ; 
Europe     jf  j^^y  ^  f^y^  jjj^^  though   Eurppe  is  efteemed   the  moft 
cempana  jjj^ppy  ^nd  valuable  quarter  of  the  globe,  thefe  prerogatives 
'^^J   *  ^   are  not  deriv^  from  its  fi^e,  fince  it  is  the  leaft  of  all  the 
r,^        four  into  which  the  world  is  divided.     It  has  been  fuppofed, 
pi§rtd.      ^^^^  ^^  '^^  whole  habitable  glo^e  was  divided  into  300  pans, 
Europe  will  contain  of  thefe  27,  Jfta  loi,  Africa  82,  and 
America  90 :  and  chough  Europe  refpe£lively  excels  4vtirica^ 
and  perhaps  *  Africa^  yet  fbe  falls  far  ihort  of  AJia^^  if  we 
may  depend  on  the  accounts  of  the  leaft  experienced  tra- 
vellers.    With  regard  to  fubterranean  riches,   her  gold  ^uid 
,  iilver  mines  are  not  to  be  compared  with  thofe  in  the  other 
quarters  of  the  world  ;  (he  has  {&w  precious  ft,QjQ^,  and,  as 
to  fpices  and  perfumes,  we  Well  know  from  whence  they 
come.     But  with  regard  to  territory,  if  we  confider  what 
the  Spaniards^  the  Englijhy   the  Fortugtufe^  the  Fr^ncb^  and 
fhe  Dutch  pofiefs  in  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  it  may  he 
faid,  that  the  dominions  of  the  European  powers  are  equal, 
.  if  not  fuperior  to  Afm ;  and,  if  it  does  not  contain  fo  many 
people  within  its  own  limits,  yet  it  commands  more>^  i^n^j 
,  in  confequcnce  of  their  trade,  the  Europeans  enjoy  alf  that 
fiature  has  beftowcd  on  the  other  parts  of  the  world. 
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THEiradcof  j?ttr«/i#faas,  in  a  courfe  of  ages,  undergone  ^^r/vo/ 

i^reat  a|teratio|i;i.  Upgo  ihe  fall  of  the  Roman  enopire,  it  ^^  /^^ 
eeiQe^  to  be,  in  (bqne  meafure,  exctnguilbed,  but  foon  revived  ^^.^ 
among  the  Siwrflw,  who,  when  tbe^  became  mafters  of  .this 'J^^""^' 
ifland,  eftablifiied  a  great  mariuipe  power  here,  which  did  y  ^"'^P^- 
4)0t  cominfie  Jong,  rl)e  Datus  becoming  mailers  of  this  country. 
Aft^r  fQuie  ages,  commerpe  and  maritime  power  retired  ibuth- 
ward,  and  were.  In  a  manlier,  engroiTed  by  the  Itatian  ftates, 
particularly  by  rk^FfnetioMs  and  Genoefiy  whoihared  the  traifip 
of  the  eaft.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  fe^reral  free  cities  in 
Germany  began  to  league  together  for  the  fupport  of  their 
trade,  gnd  oiade  their  confederacy  known  to  the  world,  by 
the  title  of  tbe  HanfeQtic  league.  As  their  trade  acquired 
them  immenfe  wealth  and  power,  fo  it  rendered  them  haugh- 
ty and  infolent,  which,  with  otbjer  concurring  circumftances, 
at  length  brought  on  their  ruin;  for  in  the  fifteejath  century, 
the  ^eriuguefe  perfe(3ed  a  new  rotate  to  the  EaJi-InJies  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  about  the  fame  time  the  Spaniards 
difcovered  America^  which  threw  the  trade  of  Europe  and  its 
chief  naval  power  into  the  hands  of  ihofe  nations,  who,  if 
tbey  had  known  bow  to  cultivate  apd  ufe  them  with  mode- 
mion,  might  not  only  have  raifed  it  higher,  but  made  it  more 
durable  than  it  proved.  But  the  boundlefs  ambition,  and 
ft^ruel  oppreflipn  pf  the  Spaniards^  animated  the  United  Pro^ 
vinces  to  throw  off  their  yoke,  and  engaged  them  and  the 
Mn^ajh  to  (hare  in  thofe  riches,  which  were  the  fource  of  the 
Spanijb  power  i  and  this  gave  rife  to  the  maritime  powers. 
Tbe  prpgrefs  of  tbe  Di^tch  from  this  time,  in  commerce  and 
paval  power,  was  amazingly  rapid  $  for  in  tbe  fpace  of  about 
half  a  century,  from  havi;ig  fcarce  any  (hips  at  all,  they  came 
to  have  more  than  all  Europe  together.     Since  that  time,  , 

Gregt  Britain^  by  extending  her  commerce  and  multiplying 
her  colonies,  has  raifed  her  maritime  force  to  an  equality, 
^od  now  even  to  a  great  degrep  beyond  the  Dutch.  The 
French  too  have  for  fome  years  paft  not  only  raifed  a  con« 
fi^erable  maritime  fivce,  but  extended  their  traffic  into  moft 
parts  of  the  world ;  for  though  the  three  laft  general  wars,  in 
a  great  meafure,  ruined  their  navy,  yet  we  experienced  by  the 
I^T  war,  that  they  hgd  greatly  raifed  it  again,  and  carried 
their  commerce  to  a  pitch  beyond  all  apprehenfion;  and^ 
whatever  difadvaotages  they  lately  fuftained  in  either,  they 
now  (eem  to  be  ;a  a  fair  way  of  retrieving  them  :  fo  that 
the  maritime  affairs  oi  Europe  have  in  tbe  laft  and  prefent  cen«  '- 
tury  fuffered  a  very  great  change,  though  probably  they  may 
fuffer  a  greater  before  the  prefent  cent^ry  is  expired.    The 

like 
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like  attention  to  commfrce  and  marinnie 'power  has,  withiH 
thefe  iixiy  years^  appeared  in  aimoft  every  other  nation  in  Eur 
rcpe.     The  Swedes   and  Danes  have  fet  up  Eajl  India  com- 
panies, and  the  Ruffians  have  opened  a    new  and  bencncial 
traffic,  as  well  on  ihe  Cafpion  as  on  the  Black  Sea,     The  houfc 
of  Aujhia  has  f  be  wed  a  great  defire  of  reviving  the  ancient 
•commerce  of  the  Low  Countries.     The  Gemefe  not  long  fince 
hive  crecScd   a   coin[>any    of  affurance?^  to  encourage  their 
J'ubjec^s  to  venture  upon  long  voyage?,  and,  if  po{Rb!t»>  to  re- 
cover their  ancient  reputation,-  as   2  tTMritime  power.     Nay, 
nven  the  Spaniards  themfelvcs,  who,- in  thisf  refpefl,  have  flcpt 
iox  fuch  a  nuiTiber  of  yrtrs,  have,  at  length  openetf  their  eyes, 
and  erc^ed  (<;me  companies,    and  eftabliihed'  fonne  capital 
fnanufa^ures  for  the  encouragement  and   extenfion  of  trade 
jbrougliout  their  European  and  .^^^nV^jvdomimons.  Whence 
it  is  plain,  that  the  navigation  and  flapping  of  the  EurGpeam 
in  general,  arc^  within  thcfe  lafl  (wry  years,  greatly  incrcafed| 
and  now  in  a  very  prof^^erous  condition. 
-       .^^         That?  nation  which  augments  its  commerce  and-maritime 
wit   of  one  ^^^^^  ^^  '^^  greateft  extent,  bids'  faireft  to  give  faw  to  the 
European  '^^'     Thus,  for  inftance,  if  the  houfe  of  Baurbon  fhould  ever 
maiion       acquire  as  great  a  proportion  of  trade  and  naval  power  ?s  either 
sifir  an-    of  tb*je  maritime  powers, 'by  ^hith  name  they  arc  at  pre'cnt 
s'hiVy  hj   d^iftinguilhcd,  th;ft  would  be  an   acqutfi^ion  of  much  more 
trade  and  confeqjcnce,  than  any  they  have  hitherto  made  ih   point  of 
f^^^^^       territories  or  dominion.     It  i«  therefore'  the  intcrcft  of  the 
fo/w^',      jnaritime  powers  to  fuftain  their  charadlcrs  in  that  refpeft  at 
all  events,  finte  by  this  means  only  they  can  preferve  tberr 
independency,  protect  their  fubjeds  wherever  they  may  be 
iettlcd  or  difperfed,  and  affifl  their  allies,  notwithflanding  the 
efforts  and  ambitious  defigns  of  any  afpiring'neighbour.    We 
need  not  wonder  then  at  a  common  notion  which  prcvaih,  is 
if  we  had  a  right  t&  prefcribe  to  fome  o(her  nations  the  bounds 
©f  their  naval  greatnefs.     What  has  been  here  faid  in  relaiioti 
to  trade  and  commerce,  may  anfwer  the  end  expe6led  from 
it  in  an  hiftorical  light,  and  enable  us,  in  fome  meafure,  to 
%  judge  of  the  nature,  extent,  and  comparative  (Irength  of  what 

ts  (htcd  maritime  power.  We  fee  and  know,  that  whatever 
ftate  or  power  is  poflcffed  of  an  cxienfivc  commerce  rotf 
bave  a  proportionate  naval  force,  the  eiFe£b  of  which  wiU 
render  her  confkierable  ;  yet  it  is  requifite  to  know  how  this 
happens,  and  why  the  ftrength  and  dominion  of  a  maritime^ 
power  is  firmer  and  more  durable  than  that  which  ariies 
from  a  great  extent  of  territory^  multitudes  of  fubje£b,  of 
|uch  aad  fruitful  cou(itrie«.  ' 
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Tradz  is  certainly  th^  ftrength  apd  happincfs  of  a  lYatiofl^ 
let  the  form  of  its  goverximent  be  what  it  will  j  ^ecaufe  it 
iQcroduces  indullry  and  art$,  by  which  the  manners  of  a  pso* 
pie  arc  civilized,  even  irom  the  greate ft  favagcnefs  and  br<j- 
V^lity.  Nor  is  it  the  number  of  fubjecls  only,  but  the  niNiv- 
bcr  of  ufeful  fubjedts,  that  is,  trading  fubjects,  that  make  ^ 
flate  powerful :  for  coaimerce  Introduces  property,  and  u  ith-> 
outfecufity  in  that  refpedl,  the  inducements  to  purfue  trade 
will  flag ;  but  with  fecurity,  ic  will  thrive  and  prober,  ani 
wherever  this  fecurity  is  thoroughly  e(tabli(hed,  and  wMf 
cherifhed  and  promoted,  it  will  draw  after  it  an  inconceiv^bJe 
flux  of  people. 

Hence  we  may  eafily  afGgn  the  true  caufts  of  the  lone^ 
duration  of.  republics  renowned  for  their  trade ;  fuch  as  7yr^ 
and  C^r/i&tf^/.  in  ancient  times,  the   Venetians  zt^d  Genoeft   in 

•  later  ages.  It  is  aimofl  impoflible,  that  a  nation  adive  a^i 
iiiduftrious  in  commerce,  and  confequently  rich  and  populotis^ 
and  living  under  a  mild  government,  fliould  not  exert  a  ^eacer 
force  when  employed  in  attacking  others,  and  have  mucb 
greater  refourc^s  in  cafe  of  being  attacked  hcrfelf,  than  other 
ftates  that  aie  defective  in  thofe  advantages  :  whence  it  will 
appear,  how  the  fiates  of  Holland  rofe  to  fuch  a  vaft  powt? 
io  fo  ihort  a  time,  and  bow  her  rubje£ts  have  been  able  to 
thrive  and  grow  opulent  under  taxes  and  impofitions,  whicb 
iQuft  have  beggered  them  in  any  other  (ttuarion  than  that  of 
a  trading  republic.  Add  to  .this,  that  trade  quite  changes  the 
comparative  ftrength  of  ftates  and  kingdoms,  becaul'e,  where- 
ever  it  refides,  it  creates  fo  many  and  fo  great  advantages,  and 
begets  fuch  relations  and  connections,  as  render  'a  trading 
country  infinitely  fuperior  to  her  neighbours,  who  are  diffe- 
rently circumflanced  :  for  fuch  a  ftate,  if  on  the  continenty 
can  fortify  her  great  towns,  fo  as  to  reftft  a  power  ten  times 
fttonger,  in   refpeci  to  people;    (he  can  maintain,  if  requi- 

i  fite,  great  numbers  of  regular  troops,  and  on  emergency  hire 

I  more  of  her  rieighbours,  befides  what  (he  may  be  able  to  do       * 
by  the  help  of  her  maritime  force.     Hence  arifes  that  great 
ftrength,  or  real  power,   (hewn  by  trading  republics,  when 
attacked  either  by    ambitious  princes,  or  -even  by  powerful 

^  confederates.  Thus  the  Venetians  have  oftep  been  too  hard 
for  the  Turh\  the  Genoefe  for  the  moft  powerful  princes  irt 
Itafyi  and,  in  earlier  times,  the  Lubeckers  for  the  greatest 
powers  in  the  north.  Hence  the  famous  league  of  Caml>r{iy^ 
which  wfts  formed  for  the  deftrudiion  of  the  Itate  of  Venice 
^^  1509,  came  .to  nothing,  though  the  greateft  princes  of 
that  time  engaged  in  it,  and  though  the  Venetians  themfelvcs 
l^e  guilty  of  fome  indifcietions,  and  though  alfo  they  had 
t  b«ca 
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been  much  exhaufted  by  former  wars.  Thus  in  like  mtn* 
ner,  the  famous  confederacy  between  France  and  Great-Britaiti 
againft  Holland  in  1672,  proved  abortive,  though,  at  the  firft, 
even  the  Dutch  themfelves  thought  their  aiFairs  d^fperate; 
but  their  love  of  liberty  animated  them  to  exert  tbethfelt es  to 
the  utmoft,  and  their  commerce  furniflied  them  with  the 
means  of  getting  tolerably  out  of  the  war.  Nor  has  trade 
only  a  great  influence  on  the  particular  aflPairs  of  nations  fe- 
parately  confidered,  being  almoft  the  fole  caufe  of  a  com- 
parativc '  diflPerence  in  the  firength  of  moft  of  the  powers  of 
Eurapi^  but  is  alfo  of  unfpeakable  advantage  to  the  European 

;|uarter  of  the  globe  in  general :  it  frees  us  from  the  appreheo^ 
ions  of  being  over*  run  by  thofe  barbarous  empires  which 
the  Mohaftimedan  religion  has  eftablilhed  in  the  world,  and 
likewife. brings  us  every  thing  that  is  rich  and  coftly,  every 
thing  that  is  curious  and  eftimable,  even  from  the  remoteft 
quarters  of  the  earth  \  fo  that  to  trade  alone,  all  b  due  in  this 
part  of  the  world :  in  a  word,  it  is  to  commerce  that  the 
people  of  Europe  owe  their  freedom  and  independency,  thdf 
learning  and  arts,  their  extenftve  colonies  abroad,  and  their 
riches  at  home;  and,  above  all,  that  naval  power,  which  fo 
much  furpafles  any  thing  of  the  fame  kind  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  and  whatever  was  attempted  in  that  way  in  former 
ages. 
European  The  reciprocal  connediens  between  nations  refulting  from 
halottceof  trade,  have  quite  altered  the  ftate  of  things,  and  produccdi 
f9vjtr.  within  thefe  two  or  three  centuries  paft,  a  kind  of  new  fyftem 
in  Europe^  by  which  every  ftate  is  led  to  have  a  much  greater 
concern  than  formerly  for  what  may  happen  to  another^ 
In  former  ages,  a  quarrel  in  the  north  could  only  have  af- 
fe£led  the  north,  but  in  the  laft  century  things  were  totally 
altered.  Both  the  Englijh  and  Dutcn  fent  fleets  into  tbe 
Balticy  upon  the  quarrel  chat  happened  between  the  Sweiti 
and  Danesy  a  little  before  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  Not 
long  after  this,  the  crown  of  Sweden  became  a  dontradiDg 
party  in  the  famous  triple  alliance  for  maintaining  the  peace 
of  Europe^  prefcrving  the  Spanijh  Low^Countriesj  and  fetting 
bounds  to  the  power  of  France.  After*  the  revolution,  to- 
wards the  clofe  of  the  reign  of  king  H^tlUam^  both  the  ma- 
ritime powers  fent  their  fleets  again  into  the  Babic^  with  the 
fame  view  and  the  fame  fuccefs,  and  the  like  has  been  done 
more  than  once  (ince.  In  all  thofe  cafes  the  pretence  0as 
the  love  of  jufticc,  and  a  pup£tual  performance  of  treaties,  \a 
which  there  was  fomewhat  of  truth;  but  th^  real  de^il 
was,  to  prevent  thofe  inconvenienCies  which  muft  hare  be- 
fallen tbe  maritime  pQwen^  if  either  Swiden  or  Denmark^^ 
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,  been  undone  by  thofe  wan.  May  it  not,  thefcfore^be  tni]y  faid, 
that  the  ballance  of  power,  in  the  ftri£t  fenfe  of  that  phrafe,     '    ^ 
was  created  by  trade,  and  muft  continue  to  be  theobjed  more 
efpectally  of  trading  countries,  fo  long  as  they  preferve  their 
commerce  and^  freedom  ?    Whenever  any  power  tn  Europe^ 
therefore,  attempts  to  opprefs  another,  or  betrays  a  defign  of 
increafing  its  own  ftiength  by  weakening  or  conquering  its 
netghbour,  other  potentates  are  ready  to  interpofe ;    from^a  . 
quick  fenfe»  not  only  of  the  inconveniencies  that  muft  arife 
from  the  incroachmeots  made  by  fuch  a  powtr,  but  from  the 
joft  ap^rehenAons  that  thefe  muft  prove  prejudicial  to  com- 
merce in  general,  and  to  that  of  feveral  nations  in  particular. 
Whence  it  appears,  that  the  balance  of  power  is  not  an  empty 
name,  or  a  chimerical  thin^,>but  a  juft.and  (ignificant  ex* 
preffion,  though  a  new  and  figurative  one  :   for  the  ihtention 
is,  to  preferve  the  feveral  governments  of  Europe  in'  their 
prefent  condition,  and  prevent  any  in  particular  from  acqui- 
ring fuch  a  meafure  of  pdwer,  as  may  be  dangerous  or  fatal 
to  fhofe  reciprocal  interefts  before  obferved  ;    which,  as  they 
took  rife  from,  are  abfolutely  neceflary  to  the  continuance  of 
commerce  ;  as,  indeed,  any  attempts  thereupon  muft  be  felt 
by  every  nation  that  has  a  (bare  of  trade  to  preferve.    Now, 
it  follows,  that  it  is  the  intereft  of  all  the  powers  of  Europe 
to  fupport  each  other's  independency,  and  prevent  whatever 
has  the  appearance  of  univerfal  monarchy,  or  the  introducing 
the  influence  of  one  court  over  the  greateft  part  of  the  reft> 
becaafe  this  muft  be  detrimental  to  the  whole,  and  Injurious 
to  the  freedom,  learning,  arts,  manufadures,  and  commerce 
^Europe  in  general.    Without,  therefore,  urging  more  on 
this  head,  it  appears,  that  peace  and  good  neighbourhood^ 
the  encouragement  of  arts  and  fciences,  and  the  purfuft  of 
manufaAures  and  commerce,  as  they  are  agreeable  to  the  in- 
tereft of  every  particular  ftate,  fo  they  are  beft  for  the  whole; 
and  would  contribute  to  render  every  particular  country  of 
Europe  infinitely  more  populous,  and  the  people  in  all  coun- 
tries much  more  happy,  than  any  vain  endeavours  to  aggran- 
dize particular  families  at  the  expence  of  the  human  fpecies. 

As  Europe  is  now  the  only  part  of  the  world  that  is  juftly 
lenowned'for  being  the  emporium  in  which  ail  the  trade,  as 
it  were,  of  the  other  parts  centers,  it  will  not  be  improper  to 
pa&  alfo  in  review  its  commercial  correfpondence  with  the 
other  three  parts  particularly. 

Respecting  Africa^  its  inhabitantd,  Egypt  excepted,  being f^***^*"' 
moftly  barbarians,  fuch  as  the  Moors  and  Mohammedans  on  VE^">pe 
the  north  and  north>eaft  part,  and  the  Ethiopians  on  the  north- *'''f'''^^ 
«*,  or  the  incrie  favagcs  and  negroes  of  the  ibuth  and  weft  ^^^J^^^^f 
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parts;  they  all  take  no  great  quantities  of  merchandizes  fron) 
Europi:  they  take  very  little  "indeed,  in  compariibn  of  the 
i^turns  made  to  Europe  in  exchange^     The  European  goo<J3 
fent  to  jifrica  ate  fuch  as  the  Moors  of  the  coaft  on  tbe  fouth 
^Ihores  of  the  Mediterrdnean  fca  take  off,  which  confift  chiefly 
ill  fome  Englijn  and  French  woollen  and  linen  manufadures^ 
and  great  quantities  of  toys  and  baubles  ^  in  return  for  whi^h, 
Europe  receives  from  that  fide  of  Africa  far  more  than  aa 
equivalent  in  corn,  fait,   almonds,  wax,  copper,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  very  valuable  drugs.     From  the  coail  of  Jfricai 
on  the  fide  of  the  ocean  weft,  and  on  the  fide  of  the  ln£an 
or  Ethiopian  feas  ea(Y,  Europe  receives,  annually  an   immenfe 
Ifeafure,  either  brought  immediately  to  them,  or  carried  by 
the  Europeck  merchants  in  their  own  (hips,  and  for  their  own 
account  to  Americay  or  elfewheie  y    and  this  is  properly  the 
European  trade,  and  confifts  of  gold,  elephants  teeth,  flaves, 
and  drugs.     By  thefe  articles  (the  quantity  and  value  of  which 
18  infinitely  great,  confidering  that  a  great  part  of  them  b  pro- 
cured by  the  exchange  of  mere  toys  and  trifles,  fcarce  worth 
naming}  the  ballance  of  the  commerce  between  ^.urope  and 
Africa  is  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  former  ^  and  that  fo 
far,  that  it  is  mighty  extraordinary  and  unaccountable   that 
the  feveral  maritime  nations  of  Europe  do  not  Extend  that 
commerce  to  a  far  greater  degree  \  which  it  is  manifeft  might 
be  done  with  the  greaieft  eafe,  and  to  fuch  a  height  as,  per- 
haps, might  equal  all  the  prefent  improvements  by  colonief 
ahd  plantations  in  America^  many  of  which  are  remote,   dan- 
gerous, and  unhealthy,  liable  to  certain  charge,  to  difafter^ 
and  tnifcarriage :    whereas  Africa  is  near   hand,  every  way 
equal  in  fertility,  fupeiior  in  its  productions,  the  trade   fafe, 
the  country   in    ipany  parts  extrerhely    Healthy,  the  people 
tra£)able,  and  tbe  returns  immenfely  rich,  and  doubtlefs  a- 
bpunding,  if  we  could  once  carry  our  traffic  into  the  center 
of  this  great  and  populous  country,  with  an  infinite  variety 
of  commercial  articles,  which  the  Europeans^  at   prefent,  are 
abfolutely  (Grangers  to.     't'hefe  particulars  have  been  already 
dlXcuffed  in  our  general  account  of  Africa, 

AMElLiCA  is  to  te  next  confidfered  with  refocS  to  £*- 
rope.  This  is  often  reckoned  by  far  the  Targeft  country  of 
th6  four  into  which  the  world  is  generally  divided ;  amd,  if 
we  may  give  credit  to  the  meafurement  of  fome  geographers, 
it  is  equal  to  the  other  three,  and  beyond  them  all,  perhaps, 
in  its  extent.  And  it  is  found,  by  the  experience  of  com- 
merce, to  be  infinitely  beyond  them  all  in  its  produce,  'oitHcf 
on  its  furface,  or  from  its  bowels ;.  for  as  to  manufaflures, 
tni  the  labour  of  the  people,  America  being  unimproved,  and 
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ht  people  therein  moftly  unemployed,  that  part  is  not  fcanre 
hegun:  fo  chat  Europe  and  jffia^  in  this  refped^,  go  infinitely 
beyond  it.     What  may   be  the  confequence  hcfCafter,  wc 
would  not  conjc£lure.     As  the  land  of  America  is  the  pro- 
perty of  Europe^  fo  is  the  commerce  ;  and  all  the  wealth  of 
the  country  pafTes  yearly  away,  like  a  tribute,  to  the  feveral 
parts  of  Europe  to  which  the  various  parts  of  America  be- 
Joog.    And  though  it   is  true,  that  the  wealth  of  America 
goes  away  as  a  tribute  to  Europe^  yet  it  is  alfo  true,  that  ic 
goes  thither  by  way  of  commerce  too,  and  in  return  for  the 
manufadure^  of  Europe^  which  are  fent  to  them  in  America 
for  their  fupply.     In  a  word,  the  Europeans  receive  the  whole 
produd  of  the  country,  and  fend  the  Americans  in  lieu  there- 
of, a  few  cloaths  to  wear ;  and  thefe  very  cloaths  are  chiefly  ' 
fortbe  ufe  of  the  Europeans  fettled  there  for  maintaining  the 
pofieffion  as  lords  of  the  country  ;  and  who,  having  difpof- 
ie/Ied  the  native  inhabitams,  and  driven  them  into  corner^ 
rule  them  with  a  rod  of  iron,  efpccially  the  Spaniards.    The 
produce  of  America  is  a  prodigy  of  wealth,  immeafurable  in 
its  quantity,  and  inexpreflible  in  its  value.     It  confifts  chiefly 
of  gold,  filver,  pearl,   emeralds,    hides  of  beads,  tobacco, 
iiigar,  cacao,  cochineal,  indigo,  peltry,  drugs,  fpice,  cotton, 
dyers-woods,  fi(h,  and  fundry  other  articles.     Thefe  are  re- 
turned to  Europe  in  its  {•.  oper  divifions,  thus :  the  gold  chicfl/ 
to  Portugal  from  the  BraJUsy  which  is  afterwards  diflfeminated 
in  the  courfe  of  the  Portugal  trade,  to  divers  other  parts  of 
Europe ;    the  filver  to  Spain^  from  the  ihores  of  the  Souths 
feasy  and    from  Mexico  and  PerUy   which   alfo   Is   difperfed 
throughout  the  other  parts  of  Europe^  jn  the  channels  of  the 
Spanijh  commerce.     The  fifh  ixom  Newfoundland  is  fent  to 
various  parts  of  Europe  \  and  the  other  articles,  which  are 
no  inconAderable  obje6^,  are  always  difpofed  of  to  great  pro^ 
tit  by  their  refpe£tive  proprietors.     Upon  the  whole  of  th.s 
commerce,  it  is  certain,  that  Europe  alfo  is  the  gainer,  and 
that  to  an  excefs  fcarce  to  be  conceived  ^  the  balance  beir^g 
fo  great  in  its  favour,  that  it  has,  together  with  the  Africcn 
wealth,  iramenfely  enriched  and  aggrandized  all  the  Euro^ 
pean  nations  that   have   any  great   concern  in  thefe  c^i^piial 
branches  of  commerce. 

yfS/y/ is  likewifc  a  country  extremely  rich  in  vs  prndu(f^, 
though,  in  that  refpe£l,  not  to  ^e  compared  with  either  of 
the  foimer  two;  but  it  is  rendered  fo  by  the  prodigious  num- 
bers, and  inimitable  diligence,  rnduftry,  and  application  of 
Its  inhabitants^  who  are  fo  circomftanced,  that  they  call  for 
little  from  any  other  part  of  the  world  ;  and  they  are  fo  in- 
defatigable, afliduous,  and  ingenious  in  the  mechanic  and 
Mod.  Hist,  Vol.  XLIJI.  Z  ma- 
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jsanufadural  sfrts,  fo  amply  fupplied  by  nature  with  msierudsy 
and  their  workmanfhip  is  fo  extremely  cheap,  that  they  are 
able  to  fill  the  whole  world  with  their  maoufadures  and  pro- 
duce :  by  which  mean?^  the  date  of  trade  between  Europe 
and  JJia  (lands  thus,  as  we  have  before*  in  fome  mcafure,  ob« 
ferved,  intreatingofy^r/o?  in  general.  i?ttr^^ calls  for  a  vaft  va- 
riety of  goods  froih  Jjia ;  great  quantities  of  ^whicb  are  difperfed 
into  America  and  Africa^  by  way  of  barter  and  exchange  for 
the  produSions  of  tbefe  parts  of  the  world ;  fo  that  although 
a  confiderable  part  of  the  filver  that  comes  from  America  k 
fent   to  Afia  for  their  produce^ and  manufa£lures  j   yet,  as 
filver  is  one  of  the  plentiful  produ&ions  of  America^  it  is  the 
fame  thing  as  the  American  bartering  any  other  cqmmodit]r 
for  the  Afiaiic  commodities,  and  therefore  the  trs^de  of  Afia 
cannot  be  fo  injurious  to  the  wealth  ai  Eur9pey  as  fome  have 
been  wont  to  apprehend  :  for,  let  it  be  fuppofed,  that  eyery 
ounce  of  filver  that  Was  ever  produced  in  America  centered  ia 
Europe^  and  was  in  circulation,  it  is  to  be  queftiooed  whe- 
ther Europe  would  be  ever  the  richer  %  and  the  comparativ^e 
ftate  of  the  riches  of  thefe  European  nations  who  fliared  in 
the  American  filver,  would  be  the  faitie  as  it  is  at  preient : 
the  labour  and  manufafiures  of  thefe  nations  in  Europe  woul^ 
be  fo  much  dearer  in  their  reciprocal  barter  and  exchanges  of 
produce  and  manufadures  with  eacb  other  \    which  would 
ftill  keep  up  the  fame  comparative  equality,  with  refped  to 
their  riches.    But  if  the  riches  of  nations  (o  much  coafiftki 
the  plenty  of  filver,  as  fome  are  pleafed  to  think,  the  im- 
menfe  quantity  of  wrought  plate  which  is  at  prefent  in  Eh- 
ropij  demonfirates,  that  all  the  filver  from  America  has  not 
been  fent  to  Afia:  an  immenfe  quantity  of  it  lies  dead  in 
thefe  articles ;  and  it  may,  perhaps,  be  queftioned,  whether 
thefe  nations  would  be  ever  the  richer,  if  all  the  wrought 
plate  among  them  was  coined  into  money^  and  pteferved  n 
Jong  as  the  courfe  of  trade  would  permit,  in  their  commer- 
cial circulation.    If  the  trade  of  Afia^  had,  for  a  feries  of 
years,  been  fo  difadvantageous  to  Europe^  as  is  by  fome  fug« 
gefted,  it  vould  certainly  have  greatly  impoverifhed  all  thefe 
nations  therein  concerned,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  ^e 
cafe :  on  the  contrary,  not  only  thofe  who  have  been  long 
tnterefted  in  this  trade,  are  zealous  to  preferve  and  encreafe 
it,  but  new  powers  are  daily  firuggling  to  obtain  fome  fliare 
of  it,  which  they  would  hardly  do  if  they  were  not  convinced* 
that  this  trade,  upon  the  whole,  is  really  beneficial  to  the 
refpcAive  potentates  who  are  engaged  in  it.     Add  to  this, 
that  the  peculiar  policy  of  the  Afiaticiy  in  regard  to  the  im- 
portation of  filver  from  Europe^  may  deferve  fome  confidera- 


im;  fof  tiiough  filver  is  a  commodity  which  tH6y   takd 
partly  in  barter  for  their  produce  and  manufadures,  yet,  if 
we  are  rightly  informed,  this  filver  is  not  coined  iifto  moneys 
and  kept  in  circulation  :  no,  to  prevent  this,  the  princes  and 
great  men  not  only  turn  a  great  deal    into  wrought  plate, 
but  bury  under  ground  immbnfe  quantifies; 'whereby  they 
eiFedually  prevent  its  coming  into  their  commercial  circula- 
tion, and  confequently^^  by  that   means,  prevent   a  rife   in 
all  the  necefiaries,  even  luxuries  of  life,  and  thereby   keep 
the  price  of  labour  always  low  and  at  1  (land ;  fo  that  by 
this  policy  they  can  afford  to  fell  their  produce  and  manufac- 
tures cheaper  than  any  other  nation  whatfoever ;  befides,  it 
is  faid,  that  fuch  is  the  policy  of  feveral  of  the  governments 
in  the  Eafi-lndies^  that  their  priefts  propagate  a  norion  among 
the  people,  that  the  more  River  they  die  poflfefled  of,  the 
happier  they  will  be  in  a  future  ftate;  which  notion  occa- 
fions  the  filver  to  be  hoarded  arid  buried,  and  thereby  kept 
out  of  circulation  to  prevent  any  rife  in  the  price  of  labour 
and  commodities ;  and  this  is  faid  to  be  the  occafion  of  the 
furprifing  cheapnefs  of  all  their  produce  and  manufactures, 
when  bought  at  firft  hand,  in  comparifan  to  thofe  of  the 
richeft  lEuropean  nations. 

If  this  principle,  upon  examination,  (hould  be  found  to  be  Ohferifd^ 
good   policy,    may  not  the  great  paper-circulation  of  the  tions  en 
Kingdoiti  of  Great  Britain  in  particular,  whith  is  occafioned  paper  dr- 
bf  our  national  debts  and  taxes,  deferve  feriotts  confideration  ?  culathn^at 
For,  if  paper  circulation,  by  authority^  will  anfwer  the  ertd  relating  jo, 
of  coined  money,  the  more  paper  there  is  in  circulation  by  '''^P'^^^ir' 
way  of  transfer,  orotherwife,  the  more  money  there  is,  in'^* 
effe£l,  iti  circulation ;  and  if  fo,  do  not  our  debts  and  (dxes, 
in  this  refpef):,  as  well  as  in  others,  contribute  to  keep  qp 
the  price  of  labour,  and  render  our  produce  and  manufac- 
tures proportionably  dearer  than  otherwtfe  they  would  be  ? 
Can  any  thing,  therefore,  more  importantly  concern  the  in- 
terefts  of  our  commerce,  than  the  exonerating  us  from  ouf 
national  debts,  aind,  in  confequence  thereof,  from  the  pay^ 
ment  of  thofe  taxes,  which  are  appropriated  for  the  payment 
of  the  intereft  and  principal  ?  For  when  the  whole  debt  {ha\t 
be  paid  off,  and  all   the  paper  effedisf  thereby  occafioned  be 
annihilated,  and  confequently  the  public  taxes  abated,  wilf       ^ 
^ot  all  merchandizes  fall  in  their  price  ?  Tt\at  thb  will  prove 
the  cafe,  there  are  two  reafons  affignable ;  the  iirfl  is,*  that 
when  thofe  paper  efFe(Sls,  which  have  now  the  operation  of 
money,  are  funk,  their  operation  mud  ceafe  of  courfe  ;  for, 
as  the  value  of  commodities  has  rifen  by  the  increafe  of  gold 
and  filver  within  thefe  150  years,  fo  would  they  of  necelBty 
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fall  in  their  price,  if  our  gold  and  filver  were  confideraUy 
diminifhed  ^  the  confequence  mufl:  be  the  fame  of  tbat  which 
has  the  operation  of  money.  The  fecond  reafon  is  very  ob- 
vious ;  for  goods  that  are  taxed  bear  a  price  in  proportion  to 
the  icnpoft  upon  them.  When  they  are  free  from  this  incum- 
brance^  there  can  be  no  reafon  why  they  (hould  not  come  to 
their  natural  value  :  for  inftance,  if  the  duty  on  malt  be  fix- 
pence  per  bu(he1,  when  this  duty  is  taken  oflr,  roalt  of  courfe, 
(hould  be  Tixpence  a  budiel  cheaper  than  before.  The  fame 
mud  be  faid  of  all  other  commodities  that  are  taxed. 
«  These  obfervations  may  give  fome  idea  of  whatever  is 
neceflary  to  be  confidrred  in  regaid  to  Europe  in  general ; 
but  as  they  will  more  fully  appear  by  defcending  to  parti- 
culars, we  (hall  now  take  a  view  of  the  different  countries 
and  dates  of  Europty  proceeding  from  weft  to  eaft,  aod  be- 
ginning with  Spain. 

CHAP.    II. 

Of  Spain. 

Situation^    CP^fN  is  fituatc  on  the  moft  weftern  part  of  all  the  conti- 
^unJa-  nent  of  Europe^  and  is  encompafled  on  every  fide  by  tbe 

ries,  aud  fea,  except  on  the  fiJe  of  France^  from  which  it  is  feparated 
txtem  of  hy  2L  continued  ridge  of  mountains  called  the  Pyrenees*  On 
Spain.  the  eaft  and  fouth  it  is  bounded  by  the  Meditfirraneany  the 
ftreights  of  Gibraltar^  and  part  of  the  Atlantic-Ocean ;  on 
the  weft  by  the  fame  ocean  ;  and  on  the  north,  by  the  fea 
called  the  bay  of  Bifcay^  and  the  Pyrenees*  Its  fite  is  in  the 
temperate  zone,  between  the  36ih  and  44th  degree  of  north 
htirude,  and  confequently,  under  the  Hxth,  feventb,  and 
eighth  climates  ;  and  in  length  it  extends  from  the  ioth  de- 
gree of  weft  to  the  3d  degree  of  eaft  longitude,  that  is, 
1 3  degrees  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  nine  degrees  from  north  to 
fouih. 
Divijions,  This  kingdom  is  divided  into  fourteen  provinces,  wfe. 
GaUcioy  jf/iuriasj  Bifcayy ,  Navarre y  ArragQHy  Cataloniay  Va- 
knday  NewCaJlilley  Old'CaJiilUy  Leony  Eflramaduray  Anda- 
lufia^  Granaduy  and  Murcia.  , 

Soil  and  The  foil  of  Spain  has  been  mi&eprefented  as  dry  and  bar- 
pr§duce.  ^^^  ^y  Several  writers,  who  appear  to  have  had  no  knowledge 
of  it.  We  may  even  affirm,  that  its  moft  mountainous  aod 
barren  parts  do  produce  fomething  for  ufe.  Some  are  co- 
vered with  ftately  trees  of  fcveral  forts,  either  for  timber  or 
fuel.  The  rocky  parts  abound  wi  h  wild  thyme,  marjorafii» 
and  other  aromatic  herbi,  which  ferve  to  feed  a  vaft  aumber 
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of  (heep  and  goats,  and  give  their  milk  and  flefli  a  more  ex- 
.quiiite  flavour  than  any  which  are  fed  on  tbericheft  paftures  ; 
and  if  thefe  happen  to  be  fcorched  wirh  too  much  heat  in 
furomer,  the  cattle  are  driven  down  to  the  Gdes  of  the  hills, 
where  they  find  plenty  of  thofe  herbs^  and  meadow  grounds  well 
watered  by  the  great  number  of  rivers  with  which  the  country 
abounds ;  (b  that  at  the  worft,  they  never  want  a  fufiiciont 
quantity  of  herbage  to  fupply  their  numerous  flock^.  Other 
mountainous  and  rocky  lands  produce  quantities  of  a  famed 
plant  called  by  them  efparto,  of  whfch  they  make  all  kinds 
of  ropes  and  other  cordage.  The  Spanljh  wheat  is  inferior 
to  none,  if  not  the  very  bcft  in  Europe^  and  the  common 
,  produd  of  it  more  than  the  natives  can  confume.  Their 
barley  is  very  good,  and  in  fuch  plenty,  that  it  is  the  com- 
mon, grain  for  their  horfes  and  mules,  inflead  of  oats,  which 
are  here  very  fcarce  ;  and  the  ftraw  of  it  fervcs  them  likewife 
JnAead  of  hay,  of  which  they  make  hardly  any  throughout  the 
kingdom.  Wine  they  likewife  have  in  fuch  abundance,  that 
the  pooreft  people  drink  it ;  and  few  are  unacquainted  with 
the  goodnefs  and  great  variety  of  it.  As  for  fruits,  they  not 
only  have  the  different  forts  in  much  higher  perfe£tion,  which 
ciiher  naturally  grow,  or  which  we  cultivate  with  fo  much 
pains  here  in  England^  but  likewife  many  others,  ^hich, 
with  all  our  art,  cannot  be  brought  by  us  to  any  tolerable ' 
ripenefs,  and  with  which  we  are  more  eafily  fupplied  from 
them.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  their  herbs,  flowers,  and 
niedicinat  plants,  which,  though  excellent  in  their  kinds, 
^row  moft  of  them  wild  here,  when,  in  other  places,  they 
could  not  be  produced  without  great  art  and  induflry. 

Their  oil,  wax,  and  honey,  are  allowed  to  be  as  good  Other  ^a^ 
as  any  in  the  world.     Few  countries  exceed  this  for  plenty,  luahU  at- 
goodnefs,  and  variety  of  fowl,  both   wild  and  tame;  and  oftUles  and 
four-footed  game,  as  deer,  both  red  and  fallow,  hares,  rab -  ^^*'^*^'* 
bets,  and  particularly  wild  boan.     As  for  their  tame  fwinc,  ^''i/^[ 
thofe  who  have  had  experience  of  it,  allow  that  the  Spanijh  ^^'/^ . 
bacon  exceeds  even  that  of  Weftphalia,      Their  fliecp  a^c   P^'*^ /' 
moftexquifite  in  taftc,  but  they  are  ftill  more  valuable  ^or^i^^^ 
their  incomparable   wool,    which   exceeds  any  in   Europe. 
Above  all,  we  muft  not  forget  their  horfes,  greatly  famed 
for  their  exceeding  ccltrity.     The  Spaniards  were  from  the 
carlieft  ages  very  curious  in  their  breeding  of  good  horfe.% 
and  very  dexterous  in  the  ufe  and  management  of  them,  ef- 
pecially  in  the  field.     As  for  the  other  fervices  of  that  ufeful 
creature,    fuch  as  carrying,    drawing,    plowing,  they   have 
great  numbers  of  mules,  which  feem  much  better  fitted  by 
nature  for  fuch  drudgery,  as  well  as  for  going  over  the  moft 
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craggy  &n(l  mountainous  parts  of  the  country  \  being  both 
larger,  ftrohger,  and  furer-footed,  than  the  horfes,  though 
nothing  fo  fwift.    Many  of  theni  are  fixteen,  and  fome  even 
feventeen  hands  high,  and  carry  very  heavy  burdens  over  fuch 
rocky  parts,  and  with  fuch  eafe  and  fteadinefs,  as  is  quite 
aftonilhinz  to  thofe  who  are  not  accuftomed  to  them. 
f ilk  and-      The  ulken  manufadure  is  at  prefent  (b  encouraged  in 
$tber  fM'    Spain,  that  we  gre  told  above  a  million  of  people  are  em- 
fftt/a^uriu  ployed  in  feeding,  gathering,  and  curing  fill^^worms,  and  in 
fpinning,  weaving,  and  ntaking  all  kinds  of  ftlks.    The  fame 
may  be  fiitd  of  their  cotton,  hemp,  and  flax,  which  like- 
wife  grow  here  in  large  quantities,  and  employ  a  proportion- 
able number  of  h^nds ;   not  to  mention  their  fcarlet  iye^ 
faffroo,  fugar,  pitch,  rofin,  and  other  commodities  that  grow 
above  ground  ^ 
MfffiSy  If  we  dive  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  we  (hall  find 

minerals^    gold,  filvcr,   quickfilver,   (which  latter  they  fend  in  large 
A^c,  quantities  into  the  IFefl-Indies)  lead,  copper,  and  excellent 

iron*  the  bed  of  which  is  dug  from  the  mountains  of  Bifcaj^ 
and  is  fent  all  over  Eurcfe,  as  exceeding  any  other  in  good- 
nefs.  They  have  9\{o  great  plenty  of  fulphur,  allum,  cala^ 
mine,  and  other  minerals;  as  likewife of jf;t,  agate,  cornelian, 
granate,  cryftal,  marble,  alabafler,  jafper,  and  other  ftpnes.  As 
to  their  gold  mines,  it  muft  be  owned,  that  they  have  quite 
negleded  them  ever  fmce  they  have  been  able  to'  draw  fuch 
immenfe  quantities  of  that  metal  from  America^  But  an- 
f:iently  they  had  it  in  as  great  plenty,  or  much  greater,  out  of 
their  own. 
Salubrity  The  hcalthfulnefs  of  this  country  may  be  gathered,  not 
cf  tiu  air.  only  from  its  excellent  (ituacion  and  ferene  (ky,  but  likewife 
from  the  ftoutnefs  and  longevity  of  its  antient  inhabitants, 
whilft  they  gave  themfclves  up  to  a  habit  of  exercife  and  tem- 
perance ;  in  which  lad  they  always  did,  and  do  ftitl  excel  aU 
other  nations  in  Europe. 

Having  thus  far  run  through  alt  that  need  be  faid  in  ge« 
neral  concerning  this  country,  we  fhall  now  take  a  view  of 
it,  with  refped  to  each  of  its  particular  kingdoms  and  pro- 
vinces, in  the  fame  order  as  we  have  before  ranged  them. 
Prc*vitwi       The  kingdom  of  Galicia  is  wafiied  on  the  weft  by  the 
£/'Galicia.  oc^^"?  on  the  north  by  the  Cantabrian-Sea,  or  Bay  ofBifcay\ 
^    '  on  the  eaft  it  borders  upon  Ajlurias  and  Leotij  and  on  the 

fouth  upon  Portugal^  from  which  it  is  parted  next  the  fea  by 
the  river  Minho.  This  fmall  kingdom  produces  wheat,  roil- 
Ijsr,  all  kinds  of  herbs,  plenty  of  cattle,  cfpecially  hogs, 
whofe  bacon  far  exceeds  that  of  Wejiphalia  \  flrong  mules, 
popd  ()orfeS|  though  not  large  \  but  ^t  is  nioft  fained  for  its 
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noble  wicies,  particularly  that  of  Rihadmna.    It  has,  befidet, 
plenty  of  firing,  and  of  timber  for  building  houfes  and  {hips, 
with  quarries  of  fine  marble,  and  fome  flax,  of  which  a  pretty 
*good  fort  of  linen  is  made. 

COBUNNA  in  this  province,  called  by  our  feamcn  the  Corunna. 
Grdynij  it  a  famed  ancient  fea-port,  on  tfaci?^  of  Btfcay. 
By  Its  fituation,  it  is  well  fenced  againft  the  winds,  and 
againft  the  enemy,  by  two  ftrong  caftles.  It  ftands  between 
the  two  famed  promontories  of  Finijierre  and  Ortegal,  and  is 
wealthy,  being  a  place  of  confiderable  trade. 

The  principality  of  Aftwrxai  lies  on  the  north-(ide  along  Provircg 
the  Bay  of  Btfcay ^  and  borders  on  the  weft  on  Galicia ;  on  the  o/A^xa'h^ 
fouth  it  is  divided  from  Caflille  and  Ltm  by  a  ridge  of  moun-  ai. 
tains,  tailed  the  Aflurtan  mountains  ;  on  the  coaft  it  reaches 
to  the  port  Llanes^  now  Santillanay  where  it  joins  a  narrow 
flip  of  land  belonging  to  Old  CaflllU^  which  runs  into  the  fea 
between  AJlurias  and  Btfcay,  The  whole  length  of  AJlurtas 
is  about  135  miles,  and  breadth  60 }  and  it  is  generally  di- 
vided iilto  two  parts  or  diftridts,  the  one  called  Aflurias  4i 
OrviiJoj  and  the  other  SantiUana.  But  it  is  farther  fubdi* 
vided  into  feven  merindades,  or  iiberties,  befides  a  little  pro* 
vince  'called  Liebana^  about  twenty-feven  miles  long,  and 
twelve  broad.  It  is  one  of  the  moft  craggy  and  mountain* 
ous  parts  of  Spain,  exceffive  high,  and  afmoft  inacceilible» 
The  mountains  are  called  Europa,  and  are  in  Ailt  front  of 
the  fea,  but  produce  plenty  of  corn,  wine,  fruit,  cattle,  and 
game.  This  country  gives  a.  title  to  the  eld^ft  fon  of  Spain^ 
who  is  ftiled,  PrincC  of  the  AJlttriat. 

The  lordfliip  of  Bifcay^  as  generally  taken,  is  divided  into  Pn^una 
Arce  parts,  viz.  Btfcay ^  properly  fo  called,  Guipufcoa,  and  ofhiktsp 
Alava.    The  whole  is  bounded  on  the.  weft  by  that  flip  of 
OU^CqfiiU  which  reaches  to  the  fea ;  the  ridg^  of  the  A/fu- 
rian  mountains  branching  from  the  PyremeSy  parts  it  from 
Old'CaflilU  on  the  fouth-eaft,  as  the  fame  mountains  do  again 
from  fjaueirrey  and  the  river  Cidarfo  from  France  on  the  eaft ; 
and  all  the  north-fide  is  wafhed  by  the  Cantabrian-Sedy  called  / 
commonly  the  Bay  of  Btfcay,     The  country  is  mountainous 
and  barren,  fcarce  producing  any  thing  but  timber  for  (hip- 
ping, millet  feed,  and  fruit,  of  which    laft  cyder  is  made  in 
plenty ;    but  irs  greateft    treafure  lies  in  its    inexhauftible 
n)ines  of  iron,  which  is  reckoned  the  be  ft  in  the  world,  and 
is  tranfported  thence  into  all  parts.    Here  are  whole  towns 
where  all  forts  of  iron-works  are  carried  on,  efpecially  fwords 
and  fire-arms,  very  elegant,  and  in  great  quantities.     BilhaOy  £|]{,^o 
in  Bifcay- Proper  J  though  no  city,  is  now  the  capital  of  Bf-  andSt.Sc- 
cay,  being  a  place  of  great  trade,  by  reafon  of  its  good  port,  ballian, 
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fmall  veiTels  coming  up  to  the  mole,  and  others  of  greater 
bulk,  lying  farther  out.  The  greateft  export  here  is  of  the 
fine  wool  brought  moAly  hotn  01d,Ca/Iilley  and  of  exquifite 
iron  chiefly  in  bars.  The  town  ttands  fix  miles  diftant  from 
the  fea,  on  the  river  IhaUhavaL  St,  Sebafliarij  in  the  diftrid 
of  Guipufcooy  is  another  noted  port  on  the  Bay  of  Bifcay^ 
nine  mtles  from  Fuentarabia^  and  almoft  inclofed  with  rivers, 
which  fstll  into  the  Tea  in  its  neighbourhood,  particularly  that 
v/hich  they  call  the  Branco,  The  iDole  will  receive  200 
.  (hip?. 

Thb  kingdom  of  Navarre  is  divided  horn  France  on  the 
north  by  the  Pyrenees^  which  alfo  cut  it  into  two  parts,  dif- 
tinguiflied  into  Upper  and  Lower ;  the  former,  much  the  lar- 
ger, is  on  the  Spanijh  fide,  and  belongs  to  that  crown ;  the 
other  beyond  thefe  mountains,  is  annexed  to  the  crown  of 
,  France^  SpanlJh  Navarre  borders  upon  B'tfcay  and  Old  Caf-^ 
i'llle  on  the  weii,  on  Cajltlle  and  Arragon  on  the  (butb,  and 
eaft^ard  upon  Arragon,  Its  length  is  about  ninety  miles 
from  north  to  fouth,  and  about  eighty  in  breadth  from  eaft 
to  weft.  It  is  divided  into  the  five  diftrid^s  of  Pampehna^ 
Tudela^  EJlela^  Ol'ite^  and  Sanguejfa^  which  are  parted  by 
prodigit^us  high  mountains,  yet  yield  good  corn,  and  other 
grain,  wine,  oil,  honq',  fruits,  and  he;rbs,  and  afford  plenty 
of  food  and  padure  for  their  cattle,  befides  an  infinite  num* 
ber  of  fo\A'l  both  wild  and  tame,  Thefe  nnountaids  produce 
metals  and  minerals,  and  had  formerly  feveral  rich  mines  of 
&[old  and  filver,  though  now  either  exhaufted  or  negle6}ed. 
Here  are  likewife  abundance  of  fine  fprings,  hot  baths,  and 
other  medicinal  waters. 
province  Ths  kingdom  of  Arragon  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
cfAm-  Pyrenees,  which  divide  it  from  France  i  on  the  wefl  it  has 
gon.  Navarre^  and  New  and  Old-CaJillU  ;  on  the  fouth  the  king- 

dom of  Fulentiay  and  the  principality  of  Catalonia,  The 
whole  length  from  north  to  fouth  b  210  miles,  and  breadth 
between  100  and  120.  The  country  is  mountainous,  but 
full  of  delightful  and  extraordinary  fertile  vales,  which  pro- 
duce great  plenty  of  wheat,  wine,  oil,  fafFron,  and  fruits  of 
the  QioA  delicious  kind.  It  a^fo  breeds  great  numbers  of 
catile,  and  abounds  with  all  forts  of  fowl  both  wild  and 
tarpe.  I'he  mountains  are  faid  to  b^ve  mines  of  gold,  fil- 
ver, and  other  metiils,  but  little  is  made  of  any  of  them, 
except  iron.  Here  are  likewife  stry  confiderable  rivers,  and 
jllenty  of  good  fiih  :  the  moft  remarkable  of  the  rivers  is  the 
Turioy  which  fertilizes  a  great  part  of  the  country,  not  by 
an  oveflow  like  that  of  the  Nile^  but  by  its  flow  and  gentle 
_ccurfe,  which  gives  oppoitunity  to  the  bulbandmen  and  gar- 
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^eners  to  cut  channels  from  it  to  water  their  lands,  info- 
much,  that  we  are  told,  their  trees  will  bear  fruits  three,  and 
often  four  times  a  year ;  and  not  only  in  great  plenty,  but 
in  fuch  variety,  that  they  reckon  no  lefs  than  400  forts  pro- 
duced in  this  kingdom.  Their  orchards,  gardens,  and  paf- 
ture-grounds,  are  likewife  much  admired  fur  their  continual . 
verdure  and  fertility.  In  a  word,  Arragon  is  on  all  rhefe  ac- 
counts, as  well  as  for  the  extraordinary  ferenity  of  it<(  air, 
compared  to  Egypt.  The  Mediterranean  helps  very  much  to 
enrich  the  country,  both  by  foreign  traffic,  and  the  great 
quantity  of  fi(h  which  is  caught  on' thofe  coads. 

SARAGOSSA^  the  metropolis  of  this  kingdom,  is  an  an-  Sarairofla. 
cient  iand  opulent  city,  feated  almoft  in  the  hearfof  it,  on 
th^  bank  of  the  Ebro^,2^t\d  in  a  fertile  and  delightful  plain, 
watered  with  three  orher  rivers,  the  Xalon^  Gallego^  and 
Guerva.  It  is  of  an  oblong  form,  is  rich  and  populous,  and 
carries  on  a  great  commerce,  with  a  confiderabSe  number  of 
trades  and  manufadlures  both  within  and  without  the  walls. 

CATALONIA  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Py^^nees ^  p^^*^^ 
fcy  which  it  is  parted  from  the  province  of  Roujillon  in  France^g^fQ^ij^^ 
on  the  weft  by  Arragon^  and  a  fmall  part  of  Valencia ;  from  Ionia, 
the  firft  of  thefe  it  is  feparafed  by  Che  rivers  Naguera  and 
Matarunay  and  a  ridge  of  hills,  and  from  the  latter  by  the 
river  dnia.  On  the  fourh  and  eaft  it  is  walhed  by  the  Me- 
diterranean^  and  has  many  convenient  fea- ports  along  thofe 
fhores.  The  inland  is  a  mixture  of  plains  and  mountains; 
that  part  next  to  France  is  the  moil  mountainous,  but  fur- 
ther in,  it  abounds  with  delightful  and  fpacious  plains.  The 
climate  which  reaches  from  41  to  43  degrees  gf  north  lati- 
tude, and  fiom  one  degree  to  30.  20.  eaft  longitude,  is 
therefore  neither  fo  hot  as  Andalufta^  nor  fo  cold  as  AJiuria 
and  the  north  part  of  Spain^  being  moreover  (hehered  on  the 
north  by  the  Pyrenees^  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  fea.  This 
temperature,  joined  to  the  many  dreams  and  rivers  wiih 
,U'hich  the  country  abounds,  makes  it  exceeding  fertile  and 
deliohtful.  Its  products  are  much  the  fame  with  thofe  of 
Arragon^  befides  quarries  of  marble,  alabaffer,  and  jafper- 
fione,  coral  taken  out  of  the  fea,  fait,  and  many  other  com- 
moditTs. 

BARCELONA  is  the  capital  of  th«s  province,  and  is  in-  o«j^| 
fcrior  to  fc-v  in  Europe  that  are  not  courts  of  princes.  It  is 
plearanily  feated  on  the  Mediterranean  coaHs,  a  Jit  le  below 
the  gulph  of  Lyon^y  and  opens  to  the  fea  in  a  beautiful  femi- 
circlc,  which,  together  with  its  eminence  and  caftle,  and  the 
beauty  of  its  churches  and  other  fumpruous  edifices,  afFordsi  a 
ojofi  delighiful  profpefl  to  the  (hips  that  fail  by  or  to  it,  ef- 
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pecially  as  it  ftands  between  two  confidefable  rivers^  the  i>- 
bregat  and"  BeT^es^  which  pay  their  tribute  to  that  fea  on  each 
fide  of  it.    The  coaft  h  ftands  upon  is  a  good  fafe  road, 
and  the  port,  though  rather  too  ioiall,  has  rendered  it  a  place 
of  great  trade,  efpeciallv  when   Indian  commodities   were, 
brought  from  Turkey  ana  Egypt  through  the  Me£tirranean. 
Its  (ituation  is  on  a  fpacious  plaini  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain Monjuyque\  and  its  territory  is  fiored  with  all  neceflarics 
Other        for  fuftenance  and  delight.     This  province  has  alfo  foroe 
places  of   other  towns  and  cities  of  confiderable  note,  as  Tartagmaj 
*^^*  commodioufly  fituate  near  the  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean^ 

with  a  fafe  harbour  for  fmall  fiiips ;  Tortofa^  fituate  on  the 
bank  of  the  Ebro^  not  far  from  the  fea,  with  a  good  bay 
formed  by  that  river ;  Vicque^  pleafantly  fituated,  thirty-fix 
miles  north  from  Barcelona^  in  a  kind  of  peninfula,  made  by  the 
rivers  7<r  ^nd  Naguerra^  which  almoft  * encompafs  it;  and 
Cardona^  fixty  miles  diftant  from  Barcelona^  and  rematkable 
for  a  mountain  of  fait  near  it,  which  yields  an  annual  reve- 
nue of  30,000  pieces  of  eight.     This  fait  is  tranfparent,  and, 
when  powdered,  is  exceeding  white.    All  thefe  places  enjoy 
a  very  fertile  and  delightful  territory. 
Province      T'he  kingdom  of  f^alentia  lies  on  the  caft,    along  the 
cf  Valen-  Mediterranean^  facing  the  iflands  of  Majorca  and  Iviea^  ex- 
tia.  cept  only  a  fmall  part  towards  Catalonia^  whk:h  is  paned  from 

it  by  the  river  Cenia\  on  the  north  it  has  the  kingdom  of  ^-^ 
tagon  ;  on  the  weft  New-Cajlille  and  Mwcia^  and  the  fmall 
tra£l  of  it  which  runs  towards  the  foutb,  bordering  alfo  upon 
the  kingdom  of  Murcia.  The  greateft  length  of  Fakntia  is 
about  210  miles,  and  iis  greateft  breadth  about  48.  The 
whole  kingdom  is  fo  delightful  as  to  be  compared  to  an  earthly 
paradife,  being  univerfally  allowed  to  be  the  rooft  charming 
part  of  Spain^  and  by  many  even  of  all  (he  world.  The 
iurprizing  excellence  of  its  foil  and  climate  is  the  caufe  that 
the  whole  country  is  filled  with  noblemen's  and  gentlemen's 
feats ;  and  where  the  land  is  not  employed  for  the  purppfes 
of  pleafure,  it  produces  immenfe  plenty  of  corn,  wine,  oil, 
honey,  flax,  and  all  kind  of  herbage  \  alfo  flowers  and  fruit 
in  great  variety,  the  trees  being  always  covered  with  verdure 
and  bloflbms.  To  all  which  we  may  add,  that  the  fugar, 
rice,  and  filk  it  produces,  one  year  with  another,  is  reckon- 
ed to  amount  to  three  millions  of  pieces  of  eight.  The  mines 
of  gold,  filver,  and  other  rnetals,  befides  great  quantity  and 
variety  of  precious  ftones,  which  here  formerly  amounted  to 
an  immenfe  value,  are  now  wholly  negle£ted.  Here  is  alfo 
abundance  of  allum,  the  beft  and  fineft  white  lime,  and  plenty 
of  cochineal. 
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VJLENTIJ4  tbe  noble  and  ancient  capital  of  this  king-  V;ilentia. 
dom,  i$  feated  on  the  ibady  banks  of  the  river  Turio^  over 
which  it  has  five  {lately  bridges,  and  (lands  about  two  miles 
from  the  Tea.  It  lies  in  39  degrees  ^o  minutes  of  north  la- 
titude, and  about  15  minutes  eaft  longitude.  Its  diftance 
Uaai  Madrid^  the  prefent  metropolis  of  S/>tf/ff,  is  about  180 
miles  fouth-eaft  i  from  Barcelona^  fouth-weft,  about  the  fame 
number^  and  fouth  from  Sasagoj/a  about  135.  Its  Tea- port, 
named  Gracy  which  ftands  on  tbe  Meditirraruan^  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  city,  furniOies  it  with  every  thing 
(either  for  conveniency  or  delight,  the  fea  fuppiying  ic  with . 
an  extraordinary  variety  of  fi(h,  the  neighbouring  Ijke  of  Al* 
buferay  or  little  fea,  with  givat  abundance  of  water  fowl  and 
frefli  water  fifli ;  and  the  fertile  country  about  with  the  great- 
efl:  plenty  of  corn,  wine,  oil,  fruits,  herbs,  and  otheir  provi* 
fions.  It  is  enriched  by  tbe  number  of  quality  and  gentry 
v^bich  live  in  it,  by  its  great  cominerce,  and  the  variety  of 
manufadures  that  are  carried  on,  efpecially  the  woollen, 
fo  that  the  cloth  that  is  made  here  is  reckoned  the  iineft  in 
9A  Spain. 

ALICANT  is  another  famous  city  of  this  kingdom,  and  a  /^Ucant^ 
fea-port  on  the  Mediterrane^^n^  diftant  from  Murchy  towards 
thenorth-eafl,  forty-two  miles,  fixty  fouth  from  VaUntiay  and 
about  210  from  Madrid^  It  is  a  place  of  great  trade  by 
reafon  of  it^  commodious  harbour,  and  well  known  to  the 
£nglijhy  for  the  delicate  wines  arid  delicious  fruits  which  they 
bring  from  thence.    . 

The  kingdom  of  New  Cajitlle  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Proioince 
OUCaJiilUy  from  which  it  is  every  way  divided  by  moun-^^jsje^ 
tains,  which  are  only  known  by  the  names  of  the  countries  CaAille. 
they  run  through.  On  the  eaft  it  is  parted  from  Ejlrmnqduray 
by  another  chain  of  them  called  Guadalupe  and  La  Sarena  j 
00  the  fouth  from  Andalujiay  by  tbofe  called  Sierra  Morena^ 
and  by  an  imaginary  line  from  Murcia\  and  on  the  weft  by  the 
river  Segura^  and  the  mountains  of  Almanza  and  Requena  from 
Vdlentia  \  and  from  Arragon  by  thofe  of  Maya^  Darokoy  and 
Molina,  The  length  of  this  kingdom  from  fouth  to  north, 
ii  about  }8o  miles*  and  pretty  near  the  fame  in  breadth, 
where  wideft,  but  its  figure  is  irregular  in  the  latter.  The 
country  being  ail  inland,  and  furrounded  with  fuch  high 
mountains,  which  contra£b  the  fun's  rays,  as  it  were,  into  a 
focus,  and  at  the  fame  time,  fupprefs  the  free  paflage  of  the 
cooling  fea-breezes,  its  climate  is  confequently  hotter  in  fum- 
0ier,  and  colder  in  winter,  than  thofe  which  lie  along  the  fea- 
coafts,  under  the  fame  latitude.  It  is  notwithftanding  very 
bcaltby,  and  ip  foil  generally  fertile, 
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Madrid.        MADRID  is  the  capital  of  this  kingdom,  and  at  prefent 
of  all  Spain.    It  is  fitiiated  on  a  cHain  of  Jittle   hills,  fur- 
rounded  with  high  mountains,  and  is  about  feven    miles  in 
circumference,  without  walls  or  fortifications,  but  containing 
feveral  grand  flreets  and  fpacious  fquares.     There  are  three 
royal  palaces  here,  called  the  Palace  Royal^  the  Cafadel  Campo^ 
and  the  Buen  Retiro.    The  other  places  of  confiderable  note 
in  New  Caftille  are, 
Toledo.        TOLEDO^  built  on  a  high,  deep,  and  craggy  rock,  almoft 
inacceilible  on   all  fides,  and  made  much  more  fo  by  the 
courie  of  the  river  Tagus^  which  encompaflfes  it  almoft  round, 
and  over  which  it  has  two  noble  bridges.     Here  arc  a  great 
number  o(  meichants,  tradefmen,  and  artificers,  efpecially  in 
the  fillc  and  woollen  manufa6lures,  which  two  branches  alone 
are  faid  to  employ   10,000   hands.     Toledo  is  about  thirty- 
fix  miles  diftant  from  Madrid, 
Talavera.      TALAVERA  de  la  Reyna    is  delightfully  feated    on  the 
river  Tagus^  thirty-fix  miles  weft  from  Toledo^  and    is  much 
famed  for  its  woollen  manufaflure  of  ftuiFs,  and  particularly 
for  an  extraordinary  kind  of  fine  earthen  ware^  that  is  made 
at  it. 
province       The  kingdom  of  Old  Cajlille  was  formerly   part  of  the 
^Old      RojnanTarracoTunfisj  and  borders  all  the  way  on  the  fouth  to 
CaHiile.    New  Cajlilley  from  which  it  is  divided  by  a  ridge  of  moun- 
tains, which  change  their  names  according  to  the   places  of 
note  they  pafs  through,  as   Motina^  Siguencay  Segovia^  &c. 
by  that  chain  of  them  which  is  called  Sierra  de  Tahlada^  and 
by  thofe  of  Pico  and  BanoSy  from  Ejiramadura,  on  the  weft; 
and  by  thofe  of  Avala  and  Perina^  with  the  little   rivers  of 
Carrioriy  Pifuerga^  and  Heban^  fron^  Leon  on  the  north- weft. 
It  is  parted  agam  on  the  north  from  AJlurias  and  Bifcdy  by 
another  ridge  of  hills  branching  out  from  the  Pyrenees  \  only 
ill  the  center,  between  thefe  two  provinces,  it  has  a  narrovr 
flip  of  land  which  reaches  quite  to  the  Bay  of  Bifcay  ;    )>%» 
on  the  eafty  the  Ebro  and  mountains  of  Doea^  for  a  confi- 
derable lengthy  part  it  from  Navarre  and  Arragon,  The  grcaicft 
extent  of  this  province  from  north  to  fouth,   reaches  from 
40.  .10.  to  43.  15.  degrees  of  latitude,  and  from  i.  30.  to 
4.  10.  degrees  of  weft  longitude;    that  is,  about  180  miles, 
and  near  about  the  fame  number  from  eaft  to  weft  ;  that  is, 
both  ways  taken  where  largcft,  for  its  figure  is  very  irregular, 
and  not  near  anfwerable  in  other  parts.     The  climate  here 
difleis  fomewhat  from  that  of  New  Cajlille^  on  account  ii 
the  country  being  more  mountainous,  which  makes  the  feveral 
parts  vary,  according  to  their  fituation,  the  vallies  being  ex- 
ceilive  hot,  and  the  upper  grounds  proportionably  cold  and 
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bleak:  but  upon  the  whole,  the  foil  is  generally  good.  Snow 
covers  the  tops  of  the  mountains  here  all  the  I'umnner,  and 
it  is  carried  away  and  fold-  in  the  towns,  as  b  ufual  through 
all  Spain^  to  cool  their  wine. 

FILLADOLIDy  in  this  kingdom,  ftands  on  the  bank  of 
the  river  Pifuerga^  on  a  plcafant  nfmg  ground,  and  yields  a 
noble  profped  by  this  its  fine  fituationr  and  grand  edifices.  It 
18  both  populous  and  opulent  by  means  of  the  woollen  manu  - 
fadure,  which  is  here  the  bed  and  moft  confiderable  in  all 
Spmn, 

The  kingrdom  of  Lron,  properly  fo  called,  is  now  bounded  Provimt 
by  the  >i^2ir/tf;r  mountains ;  on  the  eaft  it  has  OA/ C^/7fe ,  ^  Leon, 
from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  mountains  of  ^Perma^  and  the 
rivers  Carrio  and  Pifuerga^  as  far  as  the  Ebro^  then  by  thofe 
of  H^^^nand  Rjgmno^  till  you  come  to  the  mountains  Bo^ 
nilla  di  la  Sierra ;  on  the  fouth,  the  mountains  of'  Bannor^ 
and  another  ridge,  divide  It  from  Ejhramadura -,  and  on  the 
wc/^,  the  riveis  of  Aguecla^  Duero^  and  a  chain  of  mountains 
part  it  from  Portugal,  as  does  the  fame  ridge  of  hil's  con- 
tinued from  Gailicia,  The  whole  extent  of  Leon  from  north 
to  fouih,  ia  about  120  miles,  and  from  eaft  to  weft  about 
ninety.  The  river  Duero  runs  almoft  acrofs  the- middle  of  if, 
leaving  one  half  on  the  norih,  and  the  other  on  the  fouth. 
As  this  kingdom  lies  in  the  fame  climate  and  latitude  with  that 
of  OldCafiille^  to  which  it  is  contiguous,  and  is,  like  ic,  inter-, 
mihgled  with  ridges  of  htgh  hills,  capacious  vallief,  and 
champain  plains,  which  occafion  pretty  near  the  fame  degrees 
of  beat  and  cold,  dry  and  moid  ;  its  foil  and  temperature  dif- 
fer very  little  from  it.  The  natives  are  here  alfo  robu(^, 
hardjr,  laborious,  brave,  temperate,  and  love-s  of  learning. 
The  mountains  have  fome  minerals,  but  chiefly  quarries 
of  excellent  maible  and  veined  alabafter,  jafper  ftones,  and 
fome  others  of  greater  value,  as  turquoiies,  garnets,  ame- 
thyfls,  and  the  like.  ^ 

The  province  of  Efiramadura  is  divided  from  Portugal^  or  Prd*uhi§ 
from  the  PortugueTx  EJiramadiira^  on  the  weft,  by  the  rivers  ^f  Eftra- 
£/jf/7,  Cayay  and  fome  others  of  lefs  note  \    on  the  north  it  niadura, 
joins  to  the  kingdpm  of  Leon,  without  any  noted  mountains 
or  rivers  to  part  them  ;  on  the  eaft  the  mountains  of  Banos, 
Pics,  and  Guadalupe,   divide  ic  from  Old  and  New  Ca/iille  ; 
and  on  the  fouth,  it  is  parted  from  Andahjia  by  the  chain  of 
hills  called  Sierra  Moreno,    The  rivers  Tajo  and  Guadiana, 
running  through  it  from  eaft  to  weft,  divide  it   into   three 
parts ;  the  moft  northern  is  thatt  which  is  beyond  the  Tajo ; 
the  next  is  between  that  and  the  Guadiana,  and  the  laft  is 
that  which  is  fouth  of  the  Guadiara.    The  length  of  the 
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whole  province  From  north  to  fouth,  is  i  j;o  miks ;  and  breadth 
from  eaft  to  weft  about  \io*  The  climate  indeed  is  extremely 
hot  and  fomewhat  fulcry,  being  moftly  inland,  and  wanting 
thofe  cooling  gales  which  the  hills  arid  Tea  communicate  to 
the  adjacent  provinces  \  but  in  all  other  refpeds,  it  may  bs 
juftly  reckoned  the  pleafanteft^and  moft  feitile  not  only  in  a1( 
Spain^  but  perhaps  in  the  world.     For  an  evidence  of  which 
we  need  but  inftance  in  the  celebrated   plain  called  La  Vera 
de  Plafmtiay  of  which  it  might  fuflice  to  fay,  that  feveral  of 
the  ancients  placed  the  Eiyfian  fields  in  it,  as  knowing  of  no 
place  more  delicious  and  beautiful.     This  noUe  plain  is  a- 
bout  thirty-fix  miles  in  length,  and  ten  in  breadth,  and  (b 
fweetly  delightful,  that  it  invites  great  numbers  of  nobility 
and  gentry  to  fpend  the  fummer  in  it.    It^as  thirteen  fmall 
towns  or  villages,  and  about  5000  houfes,  all  beautifully  fim- 
ated,  and  neat,  and  ail  the  reft  is  either  covered   with  the 
greateft  variety  of  fruit  trees  which  Europe  affords,  or  beau- 
tifully variegated  and  difpofed  into  olive-groves,   vineyards, 
gardens,  orchards,  meadows  and  fields,  watered  with  maoy 
pleafant  fprings  and  ftreams.    Such  is,  in  fine,  the  produd  of 
this  valley,  that  of  the  territory  of  only  four  inconitderable 
villages,  out  of  the  thirteen  that  are  in  it^  the  produd  is  faid 
to  have  amounted  in  one  year,  to  150   tons  of  oil,  550  of 
wine,  60,000  bufliels  of  chefnuts,  an  mcrcdible  quantity  of 
wheat  and  other  grain  ;    whilft  other  parts  of  it  yielded  not 
only  the  like,  or  even  larger  quantities  in  proportion,  of  the 
fame  produce,  befides  fruits,   flax,  ^r.  and  likeWife  abun- 
dance of  filk,  wax,  honey,  faffion,  befides  paflure,  and  great 
numbers  of  cattle. 
fA^'d^^       The  province  of  jtndalufta  is  divided,  on  the  north,  firorn 
J^-        *  EJiratitadura  and  Ntw-Caftille^  by  the  Sierra  Moreno  moun- 
tains ;  on  the  eaft,  from  Portugal  by  the  river  Chanca^  ivA 
from  Algarue  by  the  Guadiana ;  on  the  fouth  it  lias  the  ocean, 
the  mouth  of  the  StretghtSy  and  part  of  the  Mediterramen\ 
and  along  the  (buth-eaft  it  has  the  kingdom  of  Granada.  No 
province  in  Spain  exceeds  this  in  fertility  and  commerce,  and 
the  latter  is  owing  to  its  maritime  fituation  and  convenient 
harbours.     Its  great  quantity  of  wine  and  oil  is  To  extraor- 
dinary, as  to   be  atmoft  beyond  credit.     Its  cattle  alfoare 
;       numberlefs.     Fine  oranges,  citrons,  raifins,  almonds,  pome- 
granates, and   figs,  are  the  natural  growth  of  this  province. 
To  all  thefe  articles  we  may  add  its  great  plenty  of  fine  fait 
/  and  fugar,  and  an  excellent  breed  of  horfes. 

Seville.         SEVILLE^  its  capital,  is  (ituatcon  the  river  Guadalquivir^ 
and  in  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  plains  of  Europe,     Here  is 

an  India  houfe  for  the  regulation  of  their  Wtft-India  trade, 
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a  .fine  exchange  and  mint.  Silk  and  filver  ftufFs  are  Its  oioft 
confiderable  manufa£hii'es^  with  thofe  of  foap  and  potterj 
ware.  Without  the  city  are  falt-pits  and  quarries  of  marble* 
Along  the  river  are  many  commodious  keys,  where  Oiips  of 
good  burden  may  fafely  lie.  San  Lucar  de  BarameJa,  about 
forty-five  miles  below  SevilUy  ferves  it  as  a  port.  It  was 
much  more  confiderable  than  at  prefent,  before  the  Spanijb 
Wijt'Indla  fleets  were  allowed  to  fet  out  from,  and  return  to 

CADIZy  which  is  next  in  rank  to  the  roysJ  cities.  Its  fitu*  Cadixr 
ation  for  commerce  is  very  advantageous,  the  fpacioufnefs  of 
the  harbour,  feated  upon  the  ocean  fo  near  the  Meditirraman^ 
drawing  thither  a  concourfe  of  (hips  aiid  merchants,  to  pur- 
cbafe  the  produ£l  of  Sfainy  and,  not  long  fince,  of  the  If^efi^ 
Indies^  which  are  now  firft  brought  to  this  place.  There  are 
JQ  this  province  feveral  other  cities  and  towns  of  confiderable 
note  for  trade  ^nd  manufatSlures. 

Th£  kingdom  of  Granada  is  divided  on  the  north,  from  Pro'uincf 
the  province  of  Andalufia^  by  the  mountains  of  Cazorla^  Sierra  ofGrw- 
Morenaf  Stgura^  and  fome  others ;  on  the  eaft,  another  chain  nada# 
of  mountains  divides  it  from  Murcia ;  on  the  fouth  it  is  con- 
tiguous again  to  Andalufm^  without  any  noted  boundaries;  and 
00  the  weft  it  is  bounded  and  wafbed  by  the  Mediterranean^ 
The  whole  length  of  it  from  eaft  to  weft,  is  about  210  miles^ 
but  the  greateft  breadth  exceeds  not  72.  This  country, 
befides  thofe  iiiimenfc  quantities  of  corn,  wine,  oil,  fruit,  cat- 
tle, game,  and  fi(h,  which  it  has  in  common  with  the  fineft 
provinces  in  Spain^  can  boaft  that  its  moft  craggy  mountains 
are  every  where  covered  with  vines,  fruit-trees  in  the  higheS 
perfedioo,  and  what  would  to  fome  appear  incredible,  if  not 
atteftcd  by  feveral  undoubted  eye^witnefles,  that  many  of  its 
bunches  of  grapes,  like  tiiofe  of  the  Promifed  Land,  are  ob* 
liged  to  be  carried  on  a  pole  between  two  men  \  and  fome  of 
them,  we  are  afiured  from  peribns  of  veracity,  have  weighed 
forty  pounds.  Sugar  is  likewife  cultivated  here  in  great  plenty, 
^od  exceeds  any  in  Spain  for  finenefs  ;  and  filk  is  manufadured 
in  fuch  quantities  and  areat  variety,  ,as  to  be  fuHicient  to  ferve 
the  whole  kingdom,  befides  what  is  exported.  Thofe  fields, 
bills,  and  other  places  which  are  reckoned  the  moft  barren, 
are  covered  with  thyme,  marjoram,  lavender,  and  all  other 
forts  of  aromatic  herbs  and  odoriferous  flirubs;  fo  that  if  we 
confuler  this  province  either  with  refpecl  to  its  furprifiog  fer- 
tility and  plenty  of  all  things  for  food  and  delight,  or  to  the 
adoQirable  profpeft  of  its  bills  and  dales,  or  the  fragrancy  of 
Its  fruits  and  herbs,  no  country  feems  to  approach  nearer  ta 
the  idea  we  have  of  an  earthly  paradife  than  this,  if  we  add 
to  all  thcfe,  its  excellent  maritime  fituatioO}  number  of  com- 
modious 
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modious  haiboure  and  ports,   and  its  vaR  exports  and  im* 

ports,  the  number  and  opulence  of  its  cities,  of  which  J^ii%ff 

is  the  chief,  we  (hall  e^fiiy'own  that  this  little  kingdom  is 

one  of  the  nobleft  and  fineft  in  all  Spain^    Near  Antequera^  ia 

this  province,  is  a  famed  fait- pit,  three  miles  in  length  and 

near  two  in  breadth,  which  fupplies  the  whole  territory  with 

i'alt.     About  eight  or  nine  miles  from  it  is  a  fpring,  thaidif- 

folves  the  ftone  and  brings  it  away  by  urine. 

Prwinct       The  kingdom  of  Murcia  borders  on  the  north  upon  Ifeus 

0/  Mur-     CaJlilUy  on  the  weft  it  is  parted  from  Granada  and  Andalufia 

cia*  by  the  mountaiiis  of  Segura^  and  feme  others,  which  ftretch 

theaifelves  into  the  Tea,  and  partly  by  the  Wxn^^om  o^  VaUntiet, 

Its  greateft  length,  from  north-weft  to   fourh-eaft,    is  about 

100  miles,  and  its  greateft  breadth,  from  nonh-eaft  to  footh* 

weft,  about  70.     Its  climate  is  fomewhac  of  the  hotteft  ;  but 

the  foil,  though  mcun:ainous,  is  exceeding  fertile,  never  failing 

but  through  extreme  drought.     But  what  makes   its  chief 

wealth  is  the  great  quantity  of  filk  which  is  here  made  and 

expqrted,  and  employs  the  grcateft  dumber  of  hands.  Round 

»bout  the  fpacious  and  delightful  plain,  in  which  its   capital 

of  the  fame  name  is  fttuate,  are  planted  an  infinite  number  of 

mulberry  trees,  with  the  leaves  of  which  the  inhabitants  feed 

*as  many  worms  as  generally  make  every  year   2ia,ooo& 

weit^hi  of  filk. 

Cartha-         CARTHAGENA^  in  ths  province,  is  fcatedon  the  fide  of 

gcna.        a  hiP,  on  the  Mediterranean  coaft,  on  the  mouth  of  the  river 

Guadalantin^  and  is  a  commodious,  as  well  as  one  of  the  moft 

noted  (ea- ports  in  Spain,    The  iiarbour  is  well  (heltered  from 

ftorms  by  a  fmall  ill  and  called  Efccmbrada.     There  h  good 

plenty  of  frefh  water  on  the  (hore,  and  the  air  here  is  fo  tem- 

prate  in  fummer,  and  fo  mild  in  winter,  that  the  trees  ire 

every  where  covered  with  leaves,  bloftbms,  and  fruit.    Befidcs 

thefe  produ<Slions  of  the  earth  on  the  furface,  its  bowels  yidd 

amfthyfts,  garnet?,  aoate?,  and  other  fuch  precious  ftones. 

Hifiory  f>f      \y£  fl^jjj  ^Q^  pafg  ffonfj    ^he  defcription   of  Spain  to  irs 

bpain,       hiftory,  and  in  this  refped,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  obfervr, 

thit  the  Roman  empire  in  this  country  lafted  fomething  more 

than  400  years  a^ter  the  commencement  of  thechriftian  sera, 

and  that  the  Sfanijh  hiftory  is  connected  with  \\i^  Roman  i<A 

near  600,  till  that  Empire  was  utterly  extin£t.     T1»e  G9ihs 

entered  about  the  year  400.     HimereCy  with  the  Suevi  and 

Alans^  conquered  Galicia^  about  the  year  308.     Thefe  5tf/vr» 

who  gave  name  to  Galicia^  fubdued  Portugal  about  rhe  year 

464.     Requtnay  the  fon  of  HimertCy  conquered  Bifcayy  Anda^^ 

lufuy  and  took  Saragoffa  and  Tarragona.in  488.     Kecaredo  wss 

king  of  Spain  in  587,  and  called  a  Cortes,  at  which- prelates 
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IS  well  a»  fecular  lords,  affifted,  and  granted  aids  to  tbe  crowti^ 
After  him  came  Wineries  to  whom  fucceeded  Gundtmar^  \\\ 
6;o.  Siftnanio  was  chofen  king  in  631,  and  called  a  Cortes 
at  T^LA'  The  Moors  entered  Spain  al)out  the  year  68o# 
confequently  the  Gothic  government  did  not  laft  300  yeara^ 
Tarjf  Jhenxarca  came  ip  7 13* 

The  three  principal  northern  nations  which  came  here 
were  the  Vandals^  from  whom  the  province  of  Andalufia  re- 
ceived its  name ;  the  VandaU  went  afterwards  into  Africa^ 
the  Suevi^  who  remained  long  in  Gallicta  \  and  the  Gothsf 
who  conquered  the  whole  country,  and  held  it  upwards  of 
200  years«  The  Goths  poflefled  the  whole  continent  of 
Spain^  Mauritania  in  jifrica^  and  GaUia  Gothica^  or  that  pare 
oi France  which  is  now  corruptly  called  Languedoc\  but  in 
their  turn  they  gave  place  to  the  Moors  or  Arahs^  whole  do- 
minion ceafed  when  Pelayo  was  eftabliflied  in  his  throne.  The 
Mwrs  conquered  all  f^din,  except  thofe  mountainous  parts^ 
whither  fome  bodies  of  reiblute  Chriftians  fled  for  refuge* 
Thefe  by  degrees  planned  and  concerted  meafures  to  ihako 
oC  the  Arabic  yoke.  The  firft  (land  againA  them  was  made 
by  tbe  mountaineers  of  AJlurias^  who  elected  king  tbe  infant 
don  Pelayoy  fwearing  the  nobles  over  a  (hield,  and  crying  ouf^ 
nali  red!  This  Petayo  was  a  Gothic  prince  by  birth,  fo  th«A 
in  fome  meafure  he  reftored  again  the  Gothic  monarchy.  He 
recovered  Gijon  and  Leon ;  and  his  Ton  got  pofieffion  of  pare 
of  Portugal^  and  of  all  Galicia.  From  this  recovery  of  Leon 
came  the  race  of  the  kings  of  Oviedo  and  Leon,  The  bold* 
nefii  and  fuccefs  of  thefe  Chriftians  alarming  the  Arabs^  they 
attacked  them  in  their  different  flrongholds,  in  order  to  cut 
off  their  communications  one  with  another.  But  this  pro-* 
duced  a  very  different  tSeSt  from  what  they  expe£^ed.  The 
Chriftians,  to  repel  the  danger  that  threatened  them  on  every 
fide  at  the  (ame  time,  chofe  different  heads  in  Jifterenc  places, 
who  being  feparate  one  from  the  other  in  their  governments, 
defended  their  fubjeds  independently  of  one  another.  This 
neceflary  refolution  gave  rife  to  the  difierent  kingdoms  in 
Spmn,  Such  was  their  undoubted  origin,  though  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  fay  at  what  exadl  period  each  kingdom  rofe,  as 
there  are  no  ancient  monuments  remainipg  fufficient  to  prove 
that  point. 

The  (irft  kingdom  or  monarchy  that  arofe,  after  tbe 
Moorijh  invafion,  was  that,  as  we  have  faid,  of  don  Pelayo  in 
the  Afiuriasj  an  ele<%ve  monarchy  ;  and  in  proportion  as  the 
^fiurian  princes  diflodged  the  Saracens  of  thofe  lands  and  ter- 
ntoties  that  lay  neareft  to  them,  they  changed  the  ftyle  of 
their  titles ;  being  firft  called  kings  of  Ajiurias^  then  of  Ow- 
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idd^  and  laftly  of  Leon  and  GaRciay  until  they  were  tiuroipof 
ra:ed  with  the  kings  of  CaftilUy  by  the  marriage  of  queen 
donna  Sancha  Ifahelia^  fitter  of  king  don  Bermuda  III.  its  laft 
prince,  both  of  theao  defcendants  of  king  don  Jloazo  V.  who 
Biarried  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand  tie  Greaty  to  whom  fome 
give  the  title  of  emperor,  and  who  was  ficft  king  of  Ca/lilk» 

Of  this  long  period,  in  which  the  Chriftian  p-inces  gained^ 
fuch  glorious  fuccefies,  and  fingular  vi&ories  over  the  inEddf, 
there  are  fome  fliort  and  obfcure  accounts  ip  the  little  chro- 
nicles of  don  Jlonzo  II L  king  of  Leon,  furnamed  the  Greei, 
and  of  Aheda^  Sampiro^  and  don  Pelayo^ 

At  the  fame  time  with  thefe  Aftttrian  princes,  arofe  many 
nobles,  who  figned  their  deeds  and  inflrumenta,  with  the 
titles  of  counts  or  princes,  and,  among  otbeis,  thofe  oiCaftiUi^ 
which  ft  ate  arrived  at  fovereignty  in  the  time  of  the  great 
copnt  Fernan  Gonzales^  by  his  heroic  valour,  glorious  tri- 
Mmphs,  and  extended  power.  The  o^ft  diftinguiflied  prince 
of  this  houfe  was  don  Sancho  Garcia^  whofe  violent  death  w» 
the  caufe  why  this  houfe  united  itfelf  to  the  crown  of  Arragtm 
and  Navarre^  by  the  marriage  of  the  princefs  donna  Sand>a 
his  fiAer,  with  the  king  don  Sancha  Mayar^  whofe  fecond  fon 
don  Fernando  raifed  Cafillle  into  a  kingdom.  CaftiUi  after« 
^ards  became  an  hereditary  crown  in  his  lineage,  in  pre- 
ference to  all  the  other  kingdoms,  though  inferior  in  origin 
to  Arragon  and  Nova  re. 

The  feries  and  chronology  of  the  feveral  counts  is  much 
contefted  between  the  Spanijh  writers,  Arredando^  Arejoky 
Sandoval^  and  others :  a  dtfpure  not  worth  our  entering  into, 
fince  it  is  certain,  that  from  the  bravery,  fuecefs,  and  power 
with  which  don  Fernando  txttnded  his  dominion,  fo  as  to  be 
ilijed  firft  l^ng  of  CaJIille,  his  kingdom  became  fo  famous, 
that  all  the  Moarijh  princes  acknowledged  him  for  their  fo- 
vereign.  His  ion  was  don  Alonza  VI.  his  grand-daughter  was 
the  queen  donna  Urraca^  with  whom  ended  the  barony  of 
Navarre-,  the  crown  of  Cajiille  falling  back  again  into  d)« 
houfe  of  the  counts  of  Burgundy  (who  came  from  the  kings  of 
Italy)  by  her  marriage  with  the  count  don  Rafmund^  her  &ft 
buihand ;  from  which  match  came  their  ion  the  great  em- 
peror don  Alonxo  VII. 

This  prince  left  his  ^flares  divided  between  bis  two  foos: 
to  don  SancBof  the  eldeft,  whofe  great  virtues  and  untimely 
death  gained  him  the  name  of  the  Regretted^  he  left  the  king- 
dom of  CaJiilUy  and  part  of  Leen :  and  to  don  Ferdinand^  the 
fecond,  the  refl  of  Leon^  Gallicia^  and  Afturidi.  He  took  up- 
on himfeif  ttfe  title  of  king  of  Spain,  pretending  that  the  primo- 
geniture 
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gehitore  of  the  Goth^  which  was  re  eflrabtiihed  in  Pebyoj 
hid  centered  in  hicnfelf. 

DoM  Suncho  dying,  was  facceeded  by  don  Alonzo  the  Nohh^ 
one' of  the  greateft  priRces  of  his  time.  It  was  he  who 
gained  the  famous  bafttfe  in  the  plains  of  Tolofa  over  the 
Moortf  deftro)[ing,  as  fbme  Spanijh  hiftorians  fay,  aoo,ooo  of  ' 
them  at  one  time  ;  but  this  number  muft  be  exaggerated. 
He  dying  without  iffue-male,  the  two  kingdoms  oif  Caflille 
and  l'9ledo  went  to  donxtai  Btrenguehtj  his  eldeft  daughter. 

AtTHOUGH'thc  royal  barony  of  Burgundf  ended  in  the 
queen  donna  Btrengu^j  it  returned  ind  united  with  the  king* 
dom  of  Leon.,  Galiiciaj  and  Aflurlas^  by  the  marriage  of  king 
don  ytlonzo^  her  uncle;  (who  focceeded  in  thofe  kingdoms  to 
king  don  Fernanda^  brother  to  king  don  Alonzo  ihe  NMe^  her 
gundfacher)  from  which  match  came  the  king  Sn,  Fernando^ 
from  whom  defeende^V  wUhout  interruption,  the  kings  of 
Ct^Ue  and  Arragon^  until  united  in  Ferdlnatd  and  Ifabella^ 
That  king  was  reputed  the  wifeft  prince  of  his  time,  and  his 
queen  was  really  the  wifeft  of  her  fex  in  that  age.  It  was  his 
poKcy  that  made  the  kiiig»  ^f  Spain  gr^it  i  it  was  her  virtue 
that  made  the  crown  fo.      • 

There  were  three  things  that  fell  out  under  their  reignsr^ 
which  iaiiixly.alteied.  the  face  of  affairs  in  Spain^  and  thereby 
changed  the  ^ftem  o£  Europi.  The  firft  Otas  the  )un<5^ion  of 
the  crowAS  of  Ca/HIkzod  Lion^  with  the  dominions  that  be-^ 
longed  to  eacb  of  them ;,  and  this  was  brought  about  by  their 
i&arriage.  The  fecond  was  the  total  expuifion  of  fhe  Moors^ 
Wbich  waseffeded  by.  the  canx|ueft  oi'Granaday  the  laft  of 
thofe  principalities  which  they  had  ereded  in  that  country  ^ 
and  which' the  union  of  their  dominions  put  it  in  the  power 
of  tbefc  pdnces  CO  accomplifb.  The  third  wa$  the  difcovery 
of  the  New  World,  and  the  annexin^of  it,  when  dtfcqveredy 
to  their  dominions  ;  by;whfich^^<}in  may  be  fatd  to  comw 
mence  her  maritime  power.  Thus,  in  the  compais  of  about 
thirty  ytan^  Spain  became  beyond  all  comparifon  thegreatcft 
power  in  Enraptj  wbich  before  was  Very  iiiconfiderable.  After 
their  death,  ihc  crown  devolved  to  the  auguft  houfe  of  Aufiria^ 
hy  the  marriage  of  the  queen  donna  yuann^  their  cWeft  daugh- 
ter, to  the  archduke  don^  Philip  L  from  which  great  umonp 
fprung  the  emperor  Charles  V .  He  was  at  once  eroperof 
^Germany^  king  of  Spain,  znd  Naples,  mafierof  a  great  part, 
of  Itafyy  and  lord  of  the  whole  Low-countries^  as  well  thofe? 
that  now  form  the  republic  of  the  United  Provinces^  as  thofef 
vrhich  were  ftiled  the  Spanijh  Netherlands^  and  now  belong 
rooftly  to  the  cmprcfs-quccn  of  Hungary, 
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His  Ton  Philip  11.  who,  if  ambitious  priaces  are  to  be  ftiM 
fo,  was  the  wifeil  king,  at  leaft  the  greateft  politician  that 
Europe  ever  faw,  and  in  that  quality  bade  the  faired  for  uni- 
vcrfal  monarchy  ;  in  his  pretenfions  to  which,  he  was  rather 
defeated  by  providence,  than  either  by  the  power  or  pru- 
dence of  thofe  that  oppofed  htm;  and  yet  he  had  to  deal 
'with  fome  of  the  greateil  princes  that  ever  ruled  in  this  part 
of  the  world.  The  mighty  power  which  he  eftabliflied 
dwindled  away  and  funk  to  nothing  under  bis  fucceilbrs, 
Philip  III.  Philip  IV.  and  Charles  IL  fo  that  at  laft  they  were 
prote£led  in  the  poflefSon  of  their  dominions,  by  thofe  very 
powers  that  had  been  raifed  upon  their  ruin.  A  firange  re- 
volution this!  but  worthy  of  attention ;  becaufe  it  fliews  us 
bow  the  moit  potent  governments  are  enfeebled  aiid  brought 
to  decay  by  all-grafptng  princes  ;  and  how  providence  coun- 
terads  human  policy,  fo  as  to  draw  events  diredlly  contrary 
to  their  intentions,  from  the  plans  laid  down  and  executed 
by  the  ableft  ftatefmen,  to  gratify  the  defires  of  the  moft  am- 
bitious princes. 

As  Charles  II.  of  Spain  had  naifliie,  England^  France^  and 
Holland^  formed,  in  1699,  the  famous  treaty  of  partition^  for 
dividing  the  dominions  of  thecrownof  £^tf/ff,  upon  his  death. 
Each  party  had,  or  at  leaft  pretended  to  have,  the  cocnmoa 
view,  in  this  treaty,  of  preventing  fuch  a  vaft  acceffion  of 
power  from  paffing,  either  into  the  houfe  of  Aufirta^  or  that 
of  Bourbon^  already  formidable  enough  of  themfelvcs.  This 
ftep  very  fenfibjy  afFeAed  the  court  of  Spain :  Charles  II. 
was  fo  much  oSended  at  it,  that,  on  his  deathbed,  he  (igned 
a  will,  by  which  he  bequeathed  all  his  dominions  to  Philip 
duke  oi  Anjouy  grandfon  of  Liwis  XIV.  Though  that  prince 
had  before  entered  into  the  partition- treaty,  yet,  finding  the 
fdcceffion  thus  left  to  bis  family,  he  paid  no  regard  to  any 
former  engagements  or  renunciations  ;  but  on  the  eighteenth 
of  February^  declared  his  grandfon  Philips  king  of  Spain^  who 
arrived  at  Madrid  on  the  fourteenth  o(  April  1701.  This 
-  proceeding  immediately  alarmed  the  maritime  powers  and 
the  emperor;  the  former  were  apprehenfive  of  Spanijh  Anu- 
rica\  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  French^  and  the  latter,  be- 
fides  the  injury  he  imagined  done  to  his  own  family,  dreaded 
the  too  great  influence  of  the  power  of  the  houfe  of  B&urhon. 
A  war  enfued  ;^and  Charles^  archduke  of  Aujlrioy  was  foon  after 
fet  up,  in  oppofition  to  Philip  V.  His  claim  was  vigoroufly 
fupported  by  the  maritime  powers,  and  at  firft  favoured  by 
many  of  the  grandees  of  Spain.  In  the  third  year  of  this  war, 
the  king  of  Portugal  and  the  duke  of  Savoy  pmtd  likewife  in 
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the  alliance  againft  Philip ;  who,  in  the  following  campaigns, 
i^as  driven  frona  his  capital,  by  the  fucce^s  of  the  allied  for- 
ces, and  a]fnoft  obliged  to  abandon  Spain,  In  the  end,  how« 
ever,  his  party  prevailed,  and,  at  the  peace  aiUfi^iht  in  17 13, 
he  waft  acknowledged  as  king  of  Spain  by  alt'  the  confede- 
rates leagued  againft  hioi,  except  the  emperor.  The  allies 
then  contented  themfelvcs  with  fuch  limitations  and  reftric- 
tlons,.as  might  keep  the  two  monarchs  of  France  and  Spain 
difunited.  A  treaty  of  partition  may,  indeed,  be  faid  to  have 
taken  place  at  laft ;  for  Philips  by  the  articles  of  the  peace, 
was  only  left  in  poflellion  of  Spain^  its  American  colonies 
and  fettlements  in  the  Eafl  Indies  \  but  the  Spamjh  dominions 
in  Itoly^  and  the  iflaods  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia^  were  difmem- 
bcred  from  that  monarchy,  which  had  alfo  loft  the  ifland  of 
Minorca  and  the  fortrefs  of  Gibraltar^  both  of  which  places 
were  ceded  to  Great  Britain.  The  duke  of  Savoy  was  put  in 
po/Teffion  of  the  ifland  of  Sicily^  with  the  tide  of  king;  and 
the  arch-duke  Charles^  who  two  years  before  had  been  ele£led 
emperor  of  Germany^  held  Milan^  Naples^  and  Sardinia^  and 
flill  kept  up  his  claim  to  the  whole  Spamjh  monarchy. 

Though  Philips  by  the  peace  concluded  at  Utrecht^  was 
left,  by, the  allies,  poflefibr  of  the  greateft  and  moft  impor- 
tant part  of  thttSpaniJb  dominions,  yet  fome  obftinate  ene-^ 
mies  ftill  remained  to  be  reduced,  before  he  could  be  faid  to 
have  fixed  the  Spanijh crown  fecurely  upon  his  head.  The  in- 
habitants of  Catalonia  refufed  to  acknowledge  him,  and  find- 
ing themfelves  abandoned  by  their  allies,  follicited  the  aflift- 
ance  of  the  grand  fignior,  in  hopes  of  eftablifhing  themfelves 
into  an  independent  republic.  Their  blind  obftinacy,  how- 
ever, ferved  only  to  heighten  the  miferies  and  calamities  to 
which  they  had  been  greatly  expofed  during  the  whole  courfe 
of  the  war«  After  a  moft  bloody  and  ftubborn  defence,  they 
were  intirely  reduced  by  the  king's  troops,  when  they  were 
deprived  of  their  ancient  privileges,  and  their  country  was 
annexed  to  the  crown  of  Cajiille,  as  a  conquered  province., 

Thb  redu£lion  of  Catalonia  reflored  tranquillity  to  Spain^ 
which  had  been  harrafled  for  twelve  years  by  a  moft  cruel 
and  bloody  war.  Philips  by  that  conqueft,  finding  himfelf 
quietly  feated  upon  the  throne,  began  to  turn  his  thoughts  to 
the  reunion  of  the  Italian  dominions,  which  he  had  fe^tt 
wrefted  from  him  with  the  utmoft  regret.  With  a  view  to 
this  re^union,  his  firft  wife  being  dead,  he  married  EH:i^bith 
Farnefe,  heirefs  of  Parma^  Placentiay  and  Tufcany  ;  which  al- 
liance afterwards  proved  a  fource  of  new  diflenfions  and  wars 
among  the  princes  of  Europe  \  and,  to  this  day,  lejiyes  an 
open  field  for  bloody  contcfta. 
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Thc  new  queen  brought  her  fathet^s  mimfter  into  powefy 
who  was  afterwards  fo  well  known  by  the  title  of  cardinal 
AlberonL     This  nian,  who  mull  be  allowed  a  great   genius, 
projeded  tho/«vival  of  the  Spantjh  power,  and  the  recovery 
of  her  Italiqft  dominions,  at  a  time  when  the  former  was 
thought  very  difHcult,  and  the  latter  appeared  totally  imprac- 
ticable.    It  is  true,  that  he  did  not  ^bfblu^ly  fucceed  in  this 
fcheme ;  but  it  is  not  lefs  true,  that  he  came  much  nearer  it 
than  any  body  could  have  imagined  ;  for  he  put  the  affairs  of 
Spain  into  fuch  order,  that  (he  had  fleets  and  armi^  capable 
of  alarming  her  neighbours,  with  which  he  adually  recovered 
Sardinia^  and  would  have  recovere|d  Sicily^  if  the  Britijh  naval 
power  had  not  interpofed,  and  given  fuch  a  blow  at  Meffm^ 
to  his  catholic  majefiy's  maritime   forces,  as  ruined  all  hb 
fchemes  at  once ;    and,  what  was  ftill  more,  obliged  his 
jnaftcr  to  part  with  him,  and  to  accede  to  the  qundruple  al- 
liance, which  was  Tet  on  foot  to  fupply  the  defeds  of  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht^  and  to  Bx  the  tranquillity  of  Europe  upon 
^  more  ftable  bafis^ 

Some  time  after.  Philips  about  the  beginning  of  the  year 
2724,  afloniflied  all  Europ^^  by  publicly  abdicating  his  crown 
in  favour  of  his  eldefl  fon  don  Le%vis%  prince  of  Aflurias^  who 
was  then  in  the  fevenceenth  year  of  his  age.  %  Philip  himfelf, 
though  he  had  not  reached  his  fortieth  year,  had  long  been 
fick  of  regal  grandeur.  From  a  weal^nefs  of  body  and  mind, 
the  leaft  application  to  bufinefs  had  for  fome  years  given  him 
a  difguft  ;  his  mind  was  continually  filled  with  religious  fcru- 
ples,  which  rendered  him  tiiporous  and  indecifive  in  every 
thing ;  and  he  falfely  imagined  that  a  fcepter  was  incom- 
patible with  a  life  of  integrity. 

The  Spaniards  tJi^x^Sx:^  great  joy  upon  the  acqeffion  of 
Lewis  I.  who  was  endeared  to  them,  not  only  by  being  bom 
fimong  them,  but  by  his  generofity,  aiFabilicy,  and  many  other 
virtues.  The  public  joy,  however,  was  foon  turned  into 
mourning,  by  the  unexpected  death  of  the  king,  who  died  of 
the  fmall-pox,  uniyerfally  regretted,  in  the  eighth  month  of 
his  reign. 

Upon  the  death  of  £fu;/i,  Philip  being  perfuaded  to  re- 
fume  the  reins  of  government,  began  to  ineditate  fiew  an(j 
jftrange  defigns,  or  rather  fuch  as  were  infufed  into  his  minj 
\>y  (he  queen  and  his  minifters.  It  is  generally  believed,  and 
not  without  good  grounds,  that  cardinal  Jlteroni^  who  wu 
^hen  at  Ronu^  contrived  that  amazing  fcene  which  aftonifbed 
all  Europe  \  at  lead  it  is  certain,  that  it  was  managed  and 
tran(a(Sled  by  one  of  his  creatures,  jl  man  born  to  make  a 
^gure  in  unquiet  fimeg.  ThJ9  viras  the  famous  Ritnia^  who 
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negotiated  the  treaty  of  Vienna^  by  which  the  empcrol- 
Charles  VI.  and  king  Philips  in  whofe  quarrel  fuch  ffrcams 
of  blood  had  been  flicd,  and  fuch  imntienfe  treafurcs  ex- 
pended, run  into  a  clofe  alliance  for  the  mutual  fupport  of 
each  otber^s  intereft,  againft  thofe  very  powers  which  had 
facrificed  fo  much  fo:  the  aggrandizement  of  both.  The 
true  motives  to  this  Angular  meafure  are  by  many  held  to 
remain  ftill  fecret;  but  it  feems  to  be  pretty  evident,  that 
the  views  of  the  emperor  were  immediate,  and  thofe  of 
^ain  more  at  a.  diftance.  The  former  thought,  that  by 
t:i\%  means  he  fliould  eftablifh  his  O/iend comp2iny,  by  whicK 
he  hoped  to  revive^  the  trade  of  the  Low  Count rusy  though 
at  the  expencc  of  his  old  friends  the  Dutch;  the  latter  con- 
fented  to  the  aggrandizing  .of  the  Imperial  power,  from  the 
flattering  expeftatjon  that  don  Carlos^  by  marry*i'ng  the  eldeft 
archduchcfs,  at  prefent  emprefs  and  queen  of  Hungary^ 
would  become  the  fuccefTor  to  that  branch  of  the  houfe  of 
Aujlria\  as  himfelf  "had  been  of  the  other,  by  which  he 
feemcd  to  renounce  his  engagements  w  th  France, 

This  ftrange  turn  was  more  extraordinary,  confidering 
ithe  time  in  which  it  happened,  when  both  France  and  the 
maritime  powers  were  labouring  to  bring  about,  in  a  ra- 
tional and  eiFe<SluaI  manner,  fuch  an  accommodation  as 
thefe  monarchs  haftily,  and,  in  a  great  meafure,  inconfi- 
derately  clapped  up,  with  views  only  to  their  private  ad- 
vantage. To  balance  this  Vienna  alliance,  France^  the  ma- 
-ritime- powers,  and  PruJJia^  entered  into  the  famous  treaty 
of  Hanover^  in  order  to  provide  for  their  own  interefts^ 
which  they  thought  could  never  be  fafe,  while  this  unnatu- 
Tal  conjundion  fubfifted. 

Th£  emperor  and  the  Catholic  king,  or  rather  his  queen 
(for  ihe  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  this;  feemed  defermined 
to  perjift  in  the  execution  of  fchemes  from  whence  they  ex- 
pedicd  to  d<?rive  fuch  mighty  advantages  ;  but  the  Hanover 
allies  took  their  meafures  fo  effeflually,  that  they  were  ob- 
liged, after  fome  fruitlefs  attempts,  to  fijb.r»it  to  the  old 
method  of  det-ermining  all  differences  by  a  negociation, 
which  produced  the  congrefs  of  Soiffons, 

This  congrefs  was  opened  the  14th  of  Jrvie^  1728,  but 
to  very  little  purpofe,  except  that  it  ferved  to  {hew  the  af- 
cendency  which  the  French  minifi:s;r,  cardinal  Fleury^  had 
gained  by  an  appearance  of  probity,  and  an  exterior  difplay 
of  equity  and  moderation  ;  which  demonftratcs,  that  uni- 
verfal  monarchy  might  be  attained  by  any  powerful  prince, 
who  really  poflefles  thofe  virtues.  But  this  fituation  grow- 
ii^g  tirefomc  10  the  Britljh  nation,  ihcir  miniilers  entered 
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into  a  fecret  negotiation  with  the  crown  of  Spain^  ending 
in  the  famous  treaty  of  Seville ;  which  it  was  expe£(ed 
would  have  determined  -all  differences^  and  put  ^  period  to 
the  labours  of  the  minifters  on  both  fides.  But  this  was  fo 
far  from  anfwering  thofe  fanguine  expedations,  that  the 
two  next  years  were  taken  up  in  contriving  expedients 
for  carrying  what  was  ftipulated  by  that  treaty  into  execu- 
tion. 

For  the  emperpr's  fecurity  it  was  before  fettled*  that 
Swifs^  and  not  Span'tjh  troops,  fhould  be  feht  into  Italy^  to 
maintain  don  Carloi  in  the  countries  yielded  to  him  by  thefe 
feveral  treaties.     But  the  treaty  of  SevilU  altered  this  me- 
thod, and  provided,  that  Spanift)  troops  (hould  be  fubftituted 
inftead  of  Svuifs,     To  which  the  emperor,  as  it  might  be 
reafonably  expeded,  refufed  his  confent  in  the  molt  pr^fi- 
tive  and  direA  terms.     It  was  to  get  over  this  difficulty 
with  him,  that  new  negociations,  were  neceflary,  and,  at 
length,  the  thing  was  brought  about.    The  infant,  don  Car" 
fosj  was  fent  to  Italy  with  Spanijh  troops,  and  received  in 
quality  of  heir*apparent  by  the  grand  duke  of  72^d;ry,  which,' 
it  was  hoped,  would  have' contributed  much,  not  only  to 
the  pacifying  thefe  troubles,  but  fecuring  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope^ for  the  prefent  age  at  leaft.     But,  as  the  ableft  poli- 
ticians are  very  liable  to  miftake,  this  laft  ftep  proved  the 
caufe  of  a  wan  •  The  infant  don  Carlos  arrived  in  Italy  in 
1731,  and,  being  in  po(Ieffion  of  all  (be  dominion's  to  which 
his  expedtative  right  had  created  fo  many  difputes,  his  mo- 
ther fornied  new  fchemes  for  enlarging  his  power,  and  for 
enabling  him  to  afTume  and  maintain  the  regal  dignity.    In 
order  to  this,  flie  fet  on  foot  intrigues  in  France^  to  engage 
even  the  pacific  cardinal  in  a  meafiire  diredlly  repugnant  to 
his  fyfteni ;  and  (be  endeavoured  to  engage  the  king  of  &r- 
itinia  to  facilitate  this  defign,  by  the  promifes  of  the  duchy 
of  Milan,    His  majefty  had  fome  reafons  to  wiih  well  to 
the  Spanijh  power,  becaufe  of  his  being  next  in  the  intailof 
that  monarchy ;  and»  he  had  ilronger  reafons  to  diflike  the 
meafures  of  the  Imperial  court,  which,  in  refped  to  bim, 
were  not  altogether  fo  juft,  and  by  no  means  fo  grateful  or 
decent  as  they  ought  to  have  been. 

These  were  the  motives  to  a  new  confederacy,  which, 
upon  the  death  of  the  king  of  Poland^  in  1733,  broke  out 
into  a  war  in  Italy  \  and  in  the  year  following,  don  Carhiy 
or  rather  the  Spantjh  general,  Montemar^  conquered  the 
'kingdom  of  Naples^  where  he  fought  one  decifive  battle  at 
BitontOy  of  which,  to  perperuate  the  memory  of  his  vifiory* 
be  wag  made  dyke,  As  for  the  ifland  of  SUUjy  the  inhabi- 
tants! 
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tants,  though  not  very  remarkable  for  their  loyalty  or  ftea^ 
dinefsy  had  long  (hewn  an  affe£lion  for  the  Spanift)  govera* 
ment,  which  put  don  Carhs  in  poiTeiEon  of  that  country 
without  a  ftroke.  The  emperor,  though  lie  had  no  affift- 
ance  from  his  allies,  made  a  tolerable  defence  in  Italy  \  and 
the  circumfiances  of  things  inclining  the  court  of  France  to 
a  peace,  while  it  was  in  her  power  to  be  'well  paid  for  it, 
Spain  was  forced  to  fubmir,  and  by  this  means  public  quiet 
was  reftored  in  1 735*  By  this  peace,  don  Carlos  remained 
king  of  the  Two  Sicilies^  and  thereby  eredled  a  third  mo- 
narchy in  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  ;  but  then  he  relinquithed 
his  maternal  fucceflion,  which  was,  (confidering  the  diffe- 
rent conditions  of  the  countries)  perhaps  a  full  equivalent 
for  it.  His  Sardinian  majefty,  who  had  hazarded  much, 
and  whofe  dominions  had  fufFered  exceffively  by  the  war, 
gained  vCry  little,  if  we  except  his  gaining  fuch  an  experi* 
mental  knowledge  of  the  good  faith  of  the  houfe  of  Bour- 
ion,  as  muft  fcarce  have  allowed  him  to  truft  it  again.. 
France^  who  pretended  to  get  nothing,  got  all ;  for  fhe  had 
Lorrain  added  to  her  dominions,  without  any  colour  of 
right,  except  the  moft  inglorious  abandoning  of  king  Sta^ 
mftauSf  chofen  a  fecond  time  king  of  Poland^  could  be  fo 
called.  This  treaty  was  concluded  at  Vienna^  with  which, 
except  France^  none  Qf  the  contraSing  powers  either  were, 
or  had  any  reafon  to  be  fatisiied.  After  this,  king  Philip 
might  well  be  fuppofed  to  have  nothing  more  in  view,  than 
to  fpend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  peace ;  and^  indeed, 
this,  very  probably,  might  be  all  the  view  he  had  ;  but,  for 
his  queen,  her  views  were  without  end.  She.  had  made 
her  eldeft  fon  a  king,  her  third  a  cardinal,  and  archbiihop 
of  Tolfdoy  almoft  in  his  cradle  ;  and,  after  all  this,  Eur  ape 
muft  be  once  more  embroiled,  rather  than  her  fecond  fon, 
don  Philips  fhould  mifs  being  made  an  independent  prince. 
To  inilurnce  France  in  his  favour,  fhe  had  married  him  to 
a  French  princefs ;  and  to  bring  the  king  of  Sardinia  into 
her  fchemc,  flie  promifed  him  any  thing  ;  but  to  nO  efFtr£^. 
She  endeavoured  I  ike  wife  to  cajole  the  court  of  Great  Bri- 
iainy  but  to  no  purpofe.  She  iben  caufed-the  king  to  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  complaints  that  were  continually  made  of 
depredat  ons  committed  in  the  Weft- Indies^  which  produced 
at  laft  a  war  between  the  two  nations,  extremely  prejudi- 
cial to  their  mutual  interefts,  and  not  lefs  to  her  own,  had  ' 
fteconfidercd  them  in  a  true  light;  but  ambition  ts  ufually 
Wind,  and  the  defire  of  acquiring  de'eats  the  power  of  dif- 
covcring  the  means  of  acquifition. 

Under 
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Under  the  misfortunes  of  this  war.  atid  worn  out  wUh 

'  I 

age  and  infirinitie8>  PbiJip  V.  departed  this  life  on  the  j  ith 
of  jfufy,  174-6)  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age,  and  was  (uc«   j 
ceedcd  by  the  only  furviving  fon  of  his  iirft  marriage,  doa   : 
Ferdinand.     By  his  fecond  queen,  Elizabeth  oi  Famefiy  who 
is  ftill  living,  Philip  left  cliree  fons,  don  Carlos^  then  king   i 
of  the  Two  Sicilies ;  don  Philip,  at  prefent  duke  of  Parma 
and  Placentia  \  and  don  Lewis,  who  has  not  long  fmce  ob- 
tained leave  to  quit  the  church.     Three  daughters  by  the 
fame  queen    likewiie   furvived    him,  Maria- jlnna-Vihoria, 
at  prefent  queen  of  Portugal -,  Maria-Therefa,  m^ricd  the 
year  before  to  the  dauphin,  and  Maria^AtUonietta,     Maria' 
Thereja  died  in  child-bed,  a  few  days  after  her  father. . 

FERDINAND  VI.  was  about  thirty-three  years  of  age, 
when  he  afcended  the  throne.  He  began  his  reign  wuh 
feveral  a<5ls  of  popularity,  and  among  others,  he  ai&goed 
two  days  in  the  week  to  receive  in  perfoc  the  petitions  and 
remonflrances  of  his  fubje£ls.  It  was  generally  beh'evcd 
upon  his  acceffion,  that  things  would  have  taken  intlrely  a 
new  turn  in  the  court  of  Spain,  and  his  Catholic  majcuj, 
or  at  lead  his  mmiders,  took  fome  pains  to  keep  up  this 
opinion.,  from  whence  they,  reaped  very  con&derable  advan- 
tages. The  war,  however,  was  carried  on  with  vigour^^ 
becaufe,  as  the  new  king  publifhed  in  his  manifeftoes,  it 
was  very  earnedly  recommended  to  him  by  his  father ;  and, 
at  the  fame  time  it  was  given  out,  that  his  Catholic  majeS/ 
looked  upon  it  as  a  point  of  policy,  as  well  as  of  duty,  to 
procure  his  brother  an  eftablifhment  in  Itahf ;  fo  that  ic  was 
very  quickly  difccrncd  that  a  peac6  was  not  to  be  had  with- 
out it. 

In  the  negociatlons  that  were  carried  on  for  peace,  the 
court  of  Aladrid  relied  implicitly  upon  that  of  Verfaillei» 
The  marquis  de  Soto  Major  adled  as  the  Spanijh  plenipoten- 
tiary at  Aixla'Chapelle,  where  the  (eventh  article,  regard- 
ing the  ceilions  made  to  the  infant  don  Philip,  was  indeed 
the  mofl:  impor'tanr,  and  by  much  the  mod  difputed  in  the 
whole  treaty ;  and  though  it  was  not  adjufted  intirely  to 
the  faiisfaction  of  the  Spanijh  court,  which  preiTed  for  a  ge-  . 
neral  fettlement  of  the  duchies  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and 
Gufijlalla,  upon  the  royal  infant,  and  his  ifluc,  yet  the  terms 
weieasgood  as  could  be  reafonably  expedled,  being  con- 
firmed by  the  mod  authentic  zSts  of  the  emprefs-queen  and 
the  kin*;;  of  Sardinia.  Honourable  provifions  were  brfidcs 
made  for  the  allies  of  Spain,  the  duke  of  Modena,  and  the 
republic  cf  Genca,  The  difputed  points  between  the  Britifi) 
•MvS  Spanijl)  commiflaries  were  at  lengjth  finally  fettled  by  a 
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trtztj  condvLied  Sit  Madrid^  on  the  5th  of  OSioher^  1750. 
By  thisr treaty,  the  king  of  Great-Britain  gave  up  his  claim 
to  the  four  remaining  years  of  the  Affiento-contra£},  and 
to  all  debts  the  king  of  Spain  owed  to  the  Englijh  company 
on  that  account,  for  an  equivalent  of  100,000  i.  fterling. 
His  Catholic  majefty  engaged  to  req|uire  from  Britijf)  fubjedls 
trajing  in  his  ports,  no  higher  duties  than  they  paid  i^n  the 
time  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  and  to  allow  the  fame  fubjc<23 
to  take  fait  on  the  ifland  of  Tortuga.  All  former  treaties 
were  coniirmed,  •and  the  two  princes  promifed  to  abolifh  all 
innovations  that  appeared  to  have  been  introduced  into  the 
reciprocal  coounerce  of  both  nations.  Thefe  innovations, 
however,  not  being  fpecified,  it  was  the  fame  thing' as  if  no 
mention  had  been  made  of  them  at  all  ;  and  thus  the  mod 
material  diiFerences  being  fuffered  to  remain  undccTided, 
moft  unhappily  gave  rife  to  another  war. 

The  remaining  years  of  Ferdinand's  reign,  after  the 
iigning  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  were  very  barren  of  events. 
TheSngliJb  court  were  jealous  of  his  attempts  to  introduce 

,  the  woolleii  manufa£lure  in  Spain,  and  reclaimed  their 
workmen  in  that  branch  who  had  palled  over  thither.  New 
difputes  likewife  arofe  between  them,  on  account  of  the 

^f.nglijh  trafficking  with  the  Indians  of  the  Mo/kito-fhorc^ 
vho  had  never  (ubmitted  to  Spain,  and  claimed  to  a<f);  as  a 
free  nation.  Ferdinand,  at  the  fame  time,  had  the  mortifi- 
cation to  find  it  impoffible  to  introduce  a  fpirit  of  induftry 
among  his  (ubjeds,  the  favours  and  encoiiragements  of  the 
court  being  like  raiii  falling  upon  a  fandy  defert,  wher^t 
there  was  not  a  feed  or  plant  to  be  enlivened  by  it. 

In  the  year  1756,  a  war  breaking  out  between  Great  Bri- 
tain,  and  France,  Ferdinand  declared,  on  that  occafion,  that 
he  wotild  adhere  to  the  flrideft  neutrality;  but  hcvwas  far 
from  obfcrvihg  the  neutrality  be  profefTed,  and  partially  fa- 
voured France  in  a  great  number  of  inftances.  His  queen, 
the  infanta  Mary^'MagdaUna  of  Portugal,  dying  about  the 
end  of  the  year  1758,  be  was  fo  afFeded  with  grief,  that 
he  intirely  abandoned  himfclf  to  gloom  and  melancholy  ^ 
Wd  negleSing  both  exercife  and  lood,  threw  himfelf  into 
a  dangerous  diftemper,  which,  after  preying  upon  him  for 
feveral  month?,  put  a  period  to  his  life  the  year  following, 
on  the  loth  of  AugujL 

As  Ferdinand  iefr  no  ifTue,  he  was  fucceeded  by  his  bro-  - 
ther  don  Carlos,  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  who^efigned  that 
kingdom,  and  disjointed  it  from  the  monarchy  of  Spain  by 
a  folemn  deed,  in  favour  of  his  third  fon,  don  Ferdinand '^ 

I    ffUing;  afide  his  eldeft  fon  gn  account  of  his  wcakneis  of 
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mind,  or  idrocy,  and  referving  his  fecond  fon  for  the  fuc- 
ceffion  of  &fain.  Don  Carlos^  or  Charles  III.  arrived  in 
Spain  in  the  month  of  November^  and  foon  after  entered 
Madrid  in  great  pomp  and  ceremony.  The  tranfadions  of 
the  prefent  reign,  thofe  particularly  relating  to  Gr^at  Bri- 
iaifiy  are  recent  in  every  one's  memory ;  fo  that,  it  need 
only  be  obferved,  that  whoever  will  perufe  the  letters  laid 
before  our  parliament,  relating  to  Spain^  will  plainly  per- 
ceive the  candour  of  the  court  of  Great  Britain^  and  the 
ability  of  her  minifters  ;  and  that  the  Spaniards  artfully,  and 
with  the  greateft  injufticc,  fought  a  rupture,  for  which  they 
fince  paid  very  dear,  by  their  lofles  at  the  Havorma ;  and 
by  being  obliged  to  defift  from  their  pretenfions  to, a  fiihery 
at  Newfoundland^  and  J  ike  wife  to  cede  to  us  all  FUridey  and 
to  allQw  us  to  cut  logwood  in  the  bay  of  Campeacby. 

If  Spam  had  been  4ibfoluteIy  detached  from,  and  no  way 
dependent  upon  France^  with  which  (he  feems  now  rivet- 
ted  more  than  ever  by  the  Bourbon  family- compact,  her 
power  would  not  have  been  the  objeft  of  envy  to  the 
reft  of  Europe  \  and  the  eftablifhment  of  the  younger  princes 
of  her  family  in  Italy  might  have  been  promoted,  inftead  of 
being  fo  vigoroufly  oppofed  by  certain  potentates,  who  do 
not  ad  either  from  ambition  or  caprice,  but  are  influenced 
purely  by  motives  of  felf- prefer  vat  ion,  and  a  juft  regard  for 
the  maintenance  of  that  commerce,  which  is,  and  mull  be, 
the  bafis  of  their  power. 

The  face  of  affairs  in  Spain  has  been  greatly  changed  by 
the  acceiEon  of  the  prefent  family  to  the  throne,  who,  with- 
out doubt,  reaped  vaft  advantages  from  the  prodigious  ef- 
forts made  in  their  favour  by  the  French^  who  yet  made 
thofe  e/Forts  in  favour  of  a  younger  branch  of  their  royal 
family,  and  not  as  the  natural,  or  even  political  allies  of 
the  Spamfo  nation ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  they  have  been 
well  paid  for  it  fmce.  But  the  condition  to  which  Spm 
was  reduced  both  in  Europe  and  America^  at  the  time  of  the 
death  of  Charles  11.  \$  a  proof  that  there  cannot  be  a  greater 
misfortune  to  any  people,  than  for  their  princes  ever  to  en- 
tertain thoughts  of  univerfal  monarchy,  whether  by  a&ually 
fobduing,  or  by  maintaining  a  general  influence  over  other 
nations ;  for  the  former  method  will  infallibly  leave  thetn 
without  men,  as  the  latter  muft  neceflarily  leave  them  with- 
out money. 
P  The  government  of  £^tf/;7  was,  by  its  antient  conftitu- 

ment  cf      ^^^"'  ^  limited  monarchy,  of  hereditary  fucceffion,  both  in 
Spain.       "f^ales  and  females.     It  was  limited  by  its  Cortes,  or  par- 
liament, compofcd  of  reprcfcntatives  fent  from  the  cuies 
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and  t^wns,  eath  of  which,  according  to  the  old  Gothic  pliir» 
fent  procurators,  or  deputies,  chofen  by  and  out  of  the  al- 
dermen of  their  refpe^live  cities.  The  eldeft  member  for 
Burgos  always  aded  as  fpeaker  for  the  houfe  ;  chough  7#- 
Udo  was  a  rival  to  Burgos  for  that  privilege*  In  order  to  sd« 
juft  amicably  their  clainis,  the  kiiig  ufed  to  iay  on  opeiling 
the  feffion  of  the  Cortes,  ^'  1  will  fpeak  for  Toledo^  which 
will  do  what  I  order :  but  let  Burgos  fpeak  fird ;"  becaufc 
jBirr^^j  was  anciently  the  capital  oi  CaftiUe,  No  a£t  could 
pafs  in  this  parliament  by  majority  of  voices  ;  it  required 
the  unanimous  confent  of  all  the  members.  All  its  adis 
were  afterwards  carried  to  th<e  king  to  be  confirmed.  The 
members  of  this  parliament  were  alwap  afiembled  tn  a 
Cortes,  by  letters  convocatory  from  the  kin^j;  and  privy- 
couflcti ;  arkl  it  was  diffolved  by  a  notification  from  the  pre- 
fideotof  that  cotincil.  But  notwichftanding  itd  diilblution, 
a  committee  .  of  eight  members  ftil)  remained  at  court« 
This  Cortes  has  rarely  been  called  fince  the  year- 1647, 
when  they  gave  Philip  IV.  the  millones,  or. general  excite. 
Their  laft  meeting  was  in  May^  17^3*  when  they  aflembied 
to  receive  the  renunciation  of  Philip  V.  to  his  rights  upon 
the  crown  Qi  France.  This  aflembly  was  anciently  the 
keeper  of  .the  revenues  of  the  crown ;  but  Charks  V.  and 
his  minifters,  firft  laid  them  afide,  becaofe  they  could  get  ru> 
money  from.them  :  and  having  obtained  a  grant  of  the  fale 
of  the  bull  of  the  crufado  from  the  pope,  they  found  they 
could  get  Hfioney  without  the  help  of  a  Cortes,  and  fo  took 
their  leave  of  an  aflembly  which  few  princes  or  minifters  are 
fond  of  feeing,  as  their  power  was  great,  and  they  could 
call  minifters  fo  feverely  to  an  account. 

This  antient 5^<2m]^> Cortes  undoubtedly  refembledouriJri^ 
tijh  parliament;  for  all  the  northern  nations  had  originally  a 
like  form  of  government,  which  was  a  limited  monarchy, 
and  the  legiflative  authority  was  fo  comixt  in  the  king  and  the 
^ates,  that  no  lawb  could  be  made,  repealed*  or  fufpended, 
nor  any  money  raifed  upon  the  fubje£i:,  but  with  their  com- 
mon confent.  But  how  this  Cortes  is  laid  afide,  Spain  is 
no  longer  a  mixt  monarchy,  but  intirely  abfolute ;  the 
whole  government  being  folely  in  the  hands  of  the  king  and 
bis  minifters,  and   the  councils,'  which   are  altogether  at  -  ^ 

their  devotion.  This  diange  from  mixt  to  abfolute  mo- 
narchy was  occaHoned  by  the  timidity  of  the  commons  of 
^ftlUi^  who  having  in  their  laft  ftruggle  for  expiring  free- 
dom, fupported  for  fomc  time  a  war  againft  the  crown,  on 
a  fingie  defeat  deferted  the  iK)ble  caufe  of  liberty  in  the 
Oioft  abje^  manner.    This  war  began  in  the  year  1520, 
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And  laftcd  only 'two  years ;  at  Which  time  CharbsV.  carried  b?s 
point  with  a  high  hand,  and  told  the  Cortes,  he  would  al- 
Vrays  have  the  iupplies  granted  firft,  and  then  he  would  pafs 
the  bills  they  petitioned  for,  and  not  before,  to  which  they 
timidly  fubmitted,  and  voted  him  four  millions  of  ducats^ 
about  480,000  1.  fterlii)g,  to  be  paid  in  three  years. 

Th£  writ  anciently  lent  to  each  city,  as  a  fummons  to 
parliament,  convened  all  the  prelates,  mailers  of  the  mili- 
tary orders  of  knighthood,  earls,  ikh  men,  nobles,  and 
procurators  of  the  cities  and  town^  throughout  the  realm. 

The  Spanijb  kings,  according  to  the  laws  of  Spain^  ar< 
declared  of  age,  or  out  of  their  minority,  on  the  comple- 
tron  of  their  foiKtecnth  year.     In  regulating  the  fucceffiony 
after  the  death  of  Charlss  II.  a  medium  was  obfervcd  bc- 
ivireen  the  Saiic  law,  and  the  ufage  of  CaftilU\  namely^  that 
any  male  heir,  'however  diftam,  ihould  inherit  before  a  fe- 
male, who  was  to  have  no  right  but  after  the  extindkmof 
every  male  branch. 
l^^^^f  ^r       The  laws  of  Spain  are  contpounded  chiefly  of  the  Romat 
Spain*       civil  law,  the  royal  edi£h,  ana  probably,  certain  provincial 
cuftoms,  much  in  the  nature  of  our  common  law  in  £ff|- 
land.     Much  of  the  feudal  and  Gothic  conftitutions  ftill  re- 
main, the  g^randees  having  ftill  their  vafials,  and  'vei^ex- 
t&nfive  powers  over  their  perfons.      * 
Council  of      Besides  their  tribunals  and  courts  of  juftice,  there  is  the 
/^^ /»f»//f- council  of  the  inquifition,  or,  as  they  call  ft,  the  fuprMoe 
/Mir.  office  of  the  Holy  Tribunal,  conHfting  of  an  inquifitor-ge- 

neraly  five  counfellors,  whereof  one  muft  he  a  DorhinicaH- 
friar,  a  procurator,  two  fecretaftes  of  the  chamber,  two  fe- 
cretaries  of  the  council,  an  Alguazil  m^tyovy  a  receiver,  two 
reporters,  two  qualific^tors  and  confultors,  and  a  legion  of 
familiars,  or  fpies.  This  tribunal  is  eftabliflied  at  Maind^ 
but  there  are  alfo  other  inferior  ones  in  the  great  cities  al- 
moft  all  over  Spmn.  Thefe^  are  the  great  ftate-curbs  thai 
bold  the  people  in  fuch  an  implicit  religious  obedience,  and 
prefcrve  their  boaded  uniformity  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith.  This  court  was  erefled  in  the  thirteenth  centuryi 
about  the  year  ,1251.  Pope  Innocent  IV.  authorized  the 
Dominicans  as  perpetual  inquifiiors.  Clement  IV,  confirm'' 
ed  thcfc  powers,  and  enlarged  their  privileges  and  tribunals 
in  the  year  1265.  It  was  eftabliflbed  in  Cajillle  under  Ar- 
dinand  and  Ifabella^  and  in  Portugal  by  ^ohn  III.  in  the  year 
1557.  In  1483,  Ferdinand  obtained  a  bull  to  cooftitutc 
the  inquifilion  in  Arragon  and  Valentia  from  Sixtus  IV.  who 
afterwards  extended   it   all  over   the   Catholic  dominions. 

This  holy  office  ufe'd  anciently  to  acknowledge  only  the 
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power  of  the  pope  above  it,  and  bade  defiance  to  all  other 
contfoul.  It  raifed  itfelf  far  above  the  authority  of  their 
kings,  who  were  often  brkUed,  humbled,  and  even  punifhe^ 
by  it.  It  then  was  truly  formidable,  when  fcipported  by 
the  united  force  of  papal  and  royal  authority.  Their  Aut9 
de  Fesy  or  ibteaiii  a£b  of  faith,  ufed  to  be  exhibited  com- 
monly when  their  princes  came  of  age,  or  at  their  accef- 
fion.  But  now  thefe  fanguinary  adts  feem  to  be  growing 
out  of  vogue  in  Spmn.  There  has  not  been  an  Jluta  de  ti 
ztMadrrdioT  thefe  thirteen  or  fourteen  years;  which  wa» 
owing  to  this  circumftance,  A  Jew  and .  his  wife»  send  a 
daaghtp*  of  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  being  condemned 
to  be  burnt,  while  the  father  and  mother  were  burning  thty 
fet  the  child  loofe  from  its  fetters,  and  the  prieils  got  round" 
it  with  a  view  of  converting  it  )>y  the  mnited  force  of  their 
rhetoric,  asui  the  tenor  of  immediately  undergoing  the 
£ime  cruel  death*  The  child,  after  feeming  to  tifbn  awhile 
to  their  oratory,  gave  a  fudden  fpring,  and  vaulted  into  the 
iBidft  of  the  fire ;  giving  a  fliining  example  of  the  force  of 
fi&al  inety  asul  heroic  fortitude,  equal  to  that  of  the  mofl  re- 
Mutt  Jima/tj  or  the  moft  unfhaken  martyr.  The  power 
of  this,  tribunal'  is  now  declining  very  vifibly<,  and  feems 
haftentng  to  its  fall ;  for  the  prefent  king  of  Spain  has  taken 
a  bolder  ftep  tb  humble  the  inquifxtion,  thaa  any  of  the 
Philif&  or  Charles'^  who  weat  before  him.  ,  The  inquifitor- 
general  having  thought  proper  in  the  year  t  762,  to  prohi-* 
bit  a  liturgy  which  the  king  had  licenfed,  without  confult-> 
iog  his.  majefty  about  it ;  the  king,  with  a  very  proper  fpi« 
lif,  put  tke  inquifitor  under  an  arrefl,  and  immediately  fenr 
him,  guarded  with  a  file  of  grenadier.^,  into  exile,  in  a  con- 
vent at  a  great  diftance  from  Madrid,  So  determined 
and  refoliite  a  meafure  a9  this  alarmed  the  whole  body  of 
the  clergy ;  they  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  obtain  the  in- 
quifitor's  recall ;  but  for  fonte  time  their  endeavours  had  na 
tStSt :  the  king  was  inflexible.  The  common  people  were 
taught  by  their  priefls  to  fay,  that  his  Catholic  majefty 
was  no  good  Catholic  in  his  heart:  At  length,  however, 
the  king  reilored  the  inquifitoc  to  his  liberty  ;  bur,  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  the  prelate  had  no  reafon  to  triumph  ;  for  hi9 
majefty,  at  the  time  of  rcleafing  him,  ptiblifhed  at  Madrid 
an  edi£t,  as  a  curb  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  inquifi^ 
tion. 

It  is  faid,  that  our  trade  with  Old  and  New  Spain  is  now  ^^^^     ^ 
full  one  third  lefs  than  it  was  about  forty  years  ago ;  ^^^  the  com- 
that  the  balance  and  exchange  between  Spain  and  Great  Bri-  merce  and 
^oiriy  arc  every  d«    more  and  more  turning  againft  the  latter,  manufac-' 
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fmres  of     The  caufes  of  this  decreafe  are  indeed  not  at  all  difficukto 
Spain,  y&    be  difcovered  or  accounted  for.     Part  of  it  is  owing  to  ibe 
Jar  as  they  extreme  avarice  and  extortion  of  our  own  merchants,  who, 
rdttie  to     ^ot  contented    with  moderate  profits,  have  kept  up  the 
^?^!        prices  of  their   gooes    beyond  their  juft  proportion,  and 
.Bnuui.      thereby  opened  a  door  for  the  French  and  Dutch  to  under- 
fell  us  at  the  Spansjh  markets.    Another  reafon  is,  that  the 
price  of  labour  in  thofe  two  countries  is  confiderably  lower 
than  our  own,  which  enables  them  likewlfe  to  afford  their 
goods  to  the  Spaniards  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  we  caa 
do.     A  third  reafon  is,  the  alteration  introduced  during  the 
Spanijh  war   in  queen  Anne's  time,  when  the  French  crepe 
into  that  trade,  and  deprived  us  of  a  greater  (hare  of  it 
than  we  fhall  probably  be  ever  able  to  recover.     A  founfa 
reafon  may  be,  the  prqgrefs  which  the  Spaniards  themfdves 
have  made  in  fome  branches  of  manufacture ;  for  the  en- 
couragement which  the  kings    of  the  houfe   of  Bcurkn 
have  given  to  manufactures  and  arts,  has  excited  fome  kw 
Spaniards  to  apply  themfelves  to  induftry  and  trade.    To 
fecond  this  view,  the  reigning  family  and  themiaiftry  alfoln 
Spain  have  endeavoured,  by  means  of  foreign  workmen,  to 
fet  on  foot  various  manufactures ;  and  the  great  attention 
they   have  given  to    that  objeCl,  has  not  been  altogether 
without  cffeSt.     Nothwithflanding  thefe  unfavourable  cir- 
cumflances,  our  traffic  with  Spain  is  ftill  very  confiderable, 
and  chiefly  in  the  following  articles.     We  export  to  that 
country  large  quantities  of  dried  and  falted  fllh,  called  by 
them  bacalas  ;  like  wife  broad  cloths,  and  woollen  fluffs  of 
various  kinds  to  a  great  amount:  fiik  ftuffs,  cutlery  ware, 
warlike  and  naval  ftores,  particularly  cables  and  anchors; 
alfo  watches,  wrought  brals,  and  prince*s  metal,  tbys,  ma- 
thematical inflrumcnts,  cabinet-work,  particularly  of  ma- 
hogany, wrought  and  unwrought  tin,  leather,  lead,  corn, 
dry  and  falted  meat,  cattle,  butter,  cheefe,  beer,  hats,  linen, 
vitriol,  pepper,  riCe,  and  other  produds  of  our  American 
colonies  ;  and,  if  we  attended  to  it,  we  might  fupply  them 
with  great  quantities  of  timber  from  thofe  colonies,  as  the 
Spaniards^  though  they  have,  in  fome  parts,  fine  woods  of 
excellent  oak,  yet,  from  their  inexpertnefs  in  felling  trees, 
ar^d  want  of  roads,  are  in  a  manner  intirely  deprived  of  the 
ufe  of  chem.   From  Spain  we  receive  the  following  articles: 
wines,  oil,  vinegar,  fruits  of  various  kinds,  as  olives,  rai* 
fins  of  the  fun,  raifins  dried  with  aihes,   called  by  tbetn 
pajjas  de  lexia ;  raifins  from  Almunegar^  a  city  on  the  coaft 
of  Andalufia^  famous  for  that  produce ;  chefnuts,  almonds, 
figs,  citrons,  lemons,  oranges,  cacao-nuts,'  Spanijh  pepper, 
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|Soihegranates,  line  oil.  Indigo,  cochineal,  materials  fof  ay- 
log,  kali,  or. barilla,  and  fofa»  for  the  n>aking  of  foap  andf 
gla6,  chiefly  from  AUcant\  quickfilver,  feme  wrought  filks, 
particularly  from  Falentia\,  and  of  late  raw  filk,  baJfam  of^ 
Peruy  vanillas,  cake-chocolate  of  Guajaca^  falfaparilla,  falted 
fea-briz2le,  faltpetre,  fait  from  Cadix^  fait  from'^  Port  St. 
MarfSy  woollen  counterpanes,  and  a  remarkable  fine  fort  of 
blankets  firdm  Segovia^  iron  from  Bifcay^  fword  blades,  par- 
ticularly from  Toledo^  gun  and  piftol  barrels  ifrom  Guipufcod  • 
and  Barcelona^  vermillion,  borax,  h^ms,  fnuff  from  Seville 
4nd  the  Havannay  (bap,  formerly  a  confiderable  article,  but 
as  we  now  make  it  ourfelves,  only  a  trifle ;  feveral  roots  and 
drugs  of  the  growth  of  Spain  and  America^  employed  in  me- 
dicine. Logwood  is  not  fpecified  as  an  article  of  fmpor- 
tation  from  Spain ;  for  however  it  nvay  have  been  fuch  for- 
merly, we  may  how  hope  to  fupply  ourfefves  with  it,  as  it 
appears  by  the  (Ixteerith  article  of  the  preliminaries  of  the 
'  late  peace,  that  we  have  at  length  happily  obtained  the  free 
and  unmolefted  liberty  of  cutting  it  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras^ 
oil  condition  of  demolifliihs  all  our  fortifications  ere^Sled 
there,  and  in  other  parts  of  Spanijh  America.  But  it  were  to^ 
be  wiihed,  that  the  liberty  of  cutting  it  had  aTfo  been  extended 
in  exprefs  terms  to  the  Bay  of  Campedchy.  Thofe  who  know 
the  value  of  this  article,  will  receive  great  pteafure  on  feeing 
it  now  well  fettled  ;  for  whatever  our  pretenfioiis  were,  \^6 
certainly  had  but  a  very  difputable  title  to  flilis  important 
branch  of  trade ;  and  this  will  even  appear  from  the  perufal 
of  the  memorial  of  the  board  of  trade,  laid  before  bis  majefty 
king  George  I.  and  drawn  up  exprefsly  to  prove  that  claim.. 
We  {hall  have  occafioh  to  make  fome  further  obfervacions 
on  the  tr^de  and  commerce  of  Spain^  when  we  come  to' 
treat  of  Spanijh  America. 

Tint  fotf  of  Spain  is  naturally  dry,  and  is  rendered  ftill  ^f^ts  ^r 
i})ore  fo,  iy  ^eafon  of  the  great  heat3,  vvKich  parch  tip  the  agrUul- 
ipring9  and  brooks,  and  by  the  want  of  rain  to  refrem  ^^fure  aiid 
earth  af  jp^oper  feafons.    Notwithflfatiding  this  iaconvehi-/^M/0//W 
ence,  arinng  fidai  the  drynefs  of  the  foif,  and  the  want  of'^  Spain. 
raiOy  yet,  if  the  intabbitants  were  induflrioiis,  and  applied 
themielves  viMti  afl&<fuity  to  the  cultivation  of  their  lands,  a 
general  abundance  mteiit  prevail,  which  is  far  fmih  being 
the  cafe  at  pirefent,  feV  m  niany  places  there  is  often  great 
fcarcity  of  breid*    The  tcntus  of  the  people  is  doubtlefs 
naturally  av'erfe  eo^totl  and  labour.     Give  a  Spaniard  hat  his 
doak,  hat,  and  fwonl,  bii  wit>e  and  his  bread,  and  he  cares 
not  how  little  he  worb.    Another  great  obftru£):ion  id  agri- 
culture is  the  immenfe  number  of  lazy  ecclefiafiics  in  thefe 
Mod.  Hist.  Voi.  XLIII.  B  b  king- 
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kingdoms,  and  the  perpetual  fuccefSon  of  holidays  allowed 
by  the  church,  which  deprive  the  ftate  of  one  third  of  the 
labour  that  it  ought  to  receive  from  its  fubjcfls.  Xo  thefc 
may  be  ad'Jed  the  thinnefs  of  its  population  :  Spain  in  ge- 
neral, and  *Granada  in  particular,  have  never  recovered  that 
fatal  blow  of.  the  expulfion  of  the  Moors;  the  efFefls  of 
which  are  felt  ftill  more  by  the  addition  of  civil  and  religious 
celibacy.  When  Phiftp,  on  one  hand,  banifhed  to  the  a- 
mount  of  100,000  induftrlous  infidels,  from  a  principle  of 
religion,  he  ought,  on  the  other  hand,  from' a  principle  of 
policy,  to  hivc  fet  open  the  gates  of  every  nunneiy  and  con-, 
vent  in  his  dominions.  The  number  of  thefe  pfelefs,  fe- 
•  queftcred  males  and  females,  thefe  dead  limbs  of  the  body 

politic,  are  computed  by  fome  at  no  Icfs  than  200,000;  but 
probably  this  calculation  is  much  exaggerated.  Be/ides  the 
bid  confequences  of  religious  celibacy,  iheir  thin  population 
is  in  part  owing  to  the  Iterility  of  their  females;  and  above 
all,  to  the  vaft  emigraJions  cf  their  people  to  jfmerka.  To 
remedy  thefe  c!eft6t<5,  the  miniftry,  in  Philip  Ill's  and  Philip 
iV's  time,  ofFertd  vuft  premiums  to  promote  marriage  and 
agriculture.  But  their  imprudent  fchemes  of  policy  in  other 
inftances,  have  rendered  thofe  patriot  laws  almofl  incfFcftual. 
Another  unfavourable  circurtiftance  to  agriculture  is,  there 
being  no  cxportatiori  of  corn  allowed  in  Spain  from  one  pro- 
vince to  another,^- except  for  the"  king's  ufe,  the  exigencies 
of  the  fleet,  army,  and  fuch  occafions.  In  confequcncc'of 
this  bad  policy*  they  are  obliged  to  fend  to  Barhory  and 
other  parts  of  Africa^  or  to  England  for  corn  ;  for  it  is  mo- 
rally impoflible  but  the.  harveft  muft  fail  annually  in  foroc 
one  province  or  other,  and  then  that  province  muft  be  fup- 
pllcd  from  abroad.  Indeed,  the  tranfportation  of  it  to  any 
gt-'cat  diftance  is  almofl  impradlicable;  for  their  large  rivers 
being  left  in  their  natural  (late,  are  not  navigable.  But  the 
milTtaTjfpirit  of  thefe  people,  whi(fh  hais  always  prevailed, 
has'nio  doubt  given  them  a  cont"fernpt  for  agrlculfure.  '  WLo- 
*  c^^^r  travels  over  Spa\n^  will  be  grieved  to  lee  (uch  yaft  tra£b 
of  fine  land  turned  to  fo  little  advantage  ;gjr-pat  part  of  it 
not  tilled,  irid  that  which  is,  done  in  focarelefsand  flovenly 
a  manner,  "as  to  produce  a  flarved  crbp  bfcorn,  even  in  fpois 
whefe  fhfcy  might  command  the  rfioft"  abundant  harveft. 
Their  ccjcn  is  ufually  choaked  up  wij)\  ftines,'  Filth,  and 
Weeds  oF  eVery  kind.   There  cannot  fee^/ftfarig-er  proof  given 
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ilftcr  the  firfl  pIoWiDg^  they  let  the  earth  lie  for  a  few  days, 
and  then  tbey  fbw  the  vi\\t9ii'lnStptembery  and  the  barley  in  /*/f- 
krtiarj:  when  this  is  done,  they  feldum  ufe  the  harrow,  but 
pldw  it  over  again,  in  order  to  cover  tHe  feed.  Thus  it 
itiftlid^till  yum  or  July^  at  whtah  tiYnc  they  cut  it  do\Vn. 
1*Re^'barlcy  is  rarely  bound  in  fheaf?,  and  the  wheat  not 
lilways/  Neither,  however,  ai*e  carrted  into  barns  ;  but 
thcy-1^  them  down  on  fome  cJean  dry  hillock,  and  then 
tfieir  tK\x\t%  com^^  With  a  drag,  and  tread  or  beat  out  the 
corn-;  it  is  afhort^f  method  than  our  tlfirething.  The  win-. 
nowiilg  diere  is  done  ftil!  eafier,  by  only  throwing  the  corn 
wp  into  tBe  air.  Yet"  fuch  is  the  general  intidlence  of  tb« 
ir>faabitants  of  this  country,  that  many  of  them  will  neither 
reap  rior  gather  icf  tbeir  own  corn.  We*  Ihould  except, 
Wweyer,  the  induftrfdus  Ga//iV/<?«ij  who,  with  great  num- 
bers out  of  Prance  front  Atwergne  and  Lavguedoe^  annually 
travel  over  all  Spain  to  be  its  hufbandmen. 

The  Spaniards  have  in  general  an  olive  complexion,  are  perfonst 
of  a  onddie  ftatur^',  rather  lean,  but'weH  made  ;    have  f\x^^ genius^ 
cy«s,  gk)fly  black  hair,  and  a  fmall  welVfliaped  head.  Their  ciharaJier, 
clothes  arc  ufuall/  of  a  very  dark  cclojrj  and  their  cloaks  »»<i;f«/rrj, 
almoft  -black.     This  feiews  the  natural  gravity  of  the  people,  l^umoun. 
This  is  the  general  if^so(  the  common  fort  ;  for  the  court  ^"d dt^'ir^ 
aind  perfons    of  fafhion  have  moft  of    them   adopted  thc^^^^^/^^ 
French  drefs  and  modes.     As  their  natural  air  is  gravity^  fo  ^PJ"^" 
they  have  confetjuently  great  coldnefs  ahd  tcfervc  in  their  ^' 
d6p6rtment ;  they  arc  therefore  very  uncommunicative  to  all, 
and  partictilarly  to  ftrahgers.     but  when  once  you  are  be- 
came aciquainted  with  th«m,  and  have  comra<f>cd   an  inti- 
Uiacy^  there  are  not   more  focial,  more  friendly,  or  rriore 
converfiWc  beings  in  thtf  world.  •   They  are  a  people  of  the 
higbeft  notions  of  honour,  even   to  cxcefs,  which  is  a  ftiil 
yifiblc  effeft  of  their  incrent  love  of  chivalry,  and   was  t'le 
animating  fpirit  of  that  enthufiafm.     They  have  great  pro- 
bity and  integrity  of  principle.     As  they  pe/fevere  with 
much  fidelity  and  aseal  in  their  friendfhips,  you  will  natu- 
rally expeft  to  find  them  warm,  refentlefs,  and  implacable 
in  their  refentments.     They  are  gen-rous,  liberal,  magni- 
ficenti  and  charitable ;    religious  without  dlfpute,  but   de- 
vout to  the  grcateft  exceffes  of  fuperfticion.     If  they  hive 
any  predominant  fault,  it  is,  perhaps,  that  of  being  rather 
too  high-minded ;  hence  they  have  entertained,  at  different 
periods,  the  moft  extravagant  conceits  ;  fuch  as,  that  the  fun 
only  rofe  and  fct  in  their  dominions ;  that  their  language 
was  the  only  tongue  fit  to  addrefs  the  Almighty  with ;  and 
ihat  they  were  the  peculiar  favourites  of  heaven.     They 
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formerly  thought,  that  wUdom,  glory,  power,  riches,   and 
dominion,  were  their  fole  monopoly;   but  the  experience 
of  two  or  three  centuries  paft  has  contributed  to  (hew  th« 
fondnefs  of  all  ihefe  delufions.     The  open  and  avowed  at- 
tempts o(  Spaifi's  Aujirian  princes  grafpmg  at  univerfal  voo^ 
narchy  ^   the  fecrct  and  more  concealed  anabkioa  of  the 
Bourbon  line,  with  all  their  plans  of  refined  policy,  ha^9 
been,  as  Shakefpeare  calls  it,  like  the  bafelefa  fabric  of  a  vi« 
ffon.    It  hl^  Seen  owing  to  thefe  lofty  conceits,  that  they 
are  ftill  poiTelTed  with*  the  higheft  notions  of  nobility,  fa* 
m  ly»  and  blood.     The  mountaineer  of  Afiuriasy  though  a 
peafant^  will  plame  himfelf  as  much  upon  his  genealogy  and 
defcent,  as  the  firft  grandee  >   and  the  CaJltUan^  with  bl9 
coat  armour,  looks  upon  the  Gallidan  yn'ilh  fovereign  con- 
tempt.    The  profefiion  of  arms  is  their  chief  delight  \  to  this 
darling  pafllion,  commerce,  manufatSiures,  and  agriculture, 
have  been  always  f^crificrd.     They  bear  all  hardihips  with 
the  mofl  unremiltincpaticnce,  and  can  endure  heat,  cold,  and 
even  hunger,'  with  (bine  degree  of  chearfulnef^.    They  have 
courage  and  conflancy  fufBcient  for  (he  moft  hazardous  un* 
dertakingsj  and  though  naturally  flow>  yet  when  once  put 
in  action,  purfue  their  objcdl  with  grf^t  warmth  and  per- 
feverance.     Bigotry  has  been  very^^f^ctjudicial  to  the  Spa* 
niardsy  and  not  only  in  religion,  but  in  the  arts  and  fciences, 
and  has  greatly  retarded  their  advancement  in  learning.    It 
is  impoffible  that  thofe  who  are  too  blindly  attached  to  the 
opinions  of  the  ancients,  fhouid  make  any  great  iiguie  a- 
mong  the  moderns.     To  politics  the  Spaniards  have   a  na* 
tural  inclination ;    they  ftudy   and  underl^and   the  political 
interefts  of  their  country  thoroughly.;   even  the  common 
peafants  will  fometimes  make  refle<Slions  on  public  afiairs, 
that  would  be  not  unworthy  of  a  fenator  in  the  Cortes. 

Th£  tafte  for  gallantry  and  dancing  prevails  tn  Spaiti 
univerfallys  they  are  the  two  ruling  pailions  of  the  coun* 
try.  Jealoufy,  ever  fince  theacccffion  of  the  houfe  of  BoitT" 
bony  has  flept  in  peace.  Ic  is  obfervable,  that  in  proportion 
as  manners  become  more  civilized,  that  furious  paflion  al* 
ways  lofcs  Its  force.  Dancing  is  To  much  their  favourite  en- 
tertainment, that  their  gravell  matrons  never  think  them- 
fclves  excluded  by  age  from  this  diverflon.  You  may 
fee  the  grandmother,  mother,  and  daughter,  all  in  the  fame 
,  country -dance:  the  EngJIJb^  on  the  contrary,  give  dancing 
to  youth,  and  leave  cards  to  age.  Moft  of  the  Spaniards 
take  tht\r  Jiejloy  or  fleep  after  dinner ;  mafs  in  the  morning, 
dinner  at  noon,  and  the  evening's  airings  generally  finifh  the 
round  of  their  day.  Though  it  is  the  cuftoni  of  the  coun- 
try 
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try  for  the  m^and  women  to  wear  in  the  ftreet  and  at  mals 
srilthe  fame'drers,  yet  the  ladies  in'  private  vifits  wear  as 
nuch  variety  of  drefs,  and  o^  a  much'  richer  fort  than  chofe 
inEnglandi  but  to  a  people  of  gal  tan  trv,  the  aJvantage  of 
all  wearing  the  fame  uniform  in  public,  is  eafy  to  be  con- 
ceived. The  married  ladies  in  Upain  have  each  their  pro- 
fisflcd  loirer,  jiift  a«  the  Italian  ladies  have  their  ckifieo.  Their 
evening's  airing  isiniipid  tothelaft  degree;  you  fee  nothing 
but  a  ftring  of  coaches  following  one  another,  ^Icd  with 
people  of  fafliion:  here  a  duke  and  his  confeflbr  ;  there  a 
couple  of  fipart  young  abbes  tite  a  tete^y  here  a  whole  family 
grouped  together,  juft  like  a  Dutch  pldure,  hufband  and 
wife,  children  and  tervants,  wet  nurfes  and  dry  all  together. 
When  they  take  their  airing  on  gala^  or  court  days,  all  their 
ibotmen  are  then  dreiled  in  laced  liveries,  with  plumes  of 
feathers  in  their  hats.  The  number  of  fervants  kept  by  the 
grandees  and  people  of  the  firft  fafliion  is  immoderate, 
^omeof  the  Spamflf  grandees  retain  to  the  number  of  3  and 
400,  and  the  EngUfl)  ambaflfador,  in  compliance  with  the 
tafie  0/ country,  keeps  near  lOO. 


CHAP.     Ill- 

Of  Portugal. 

TH  E  kingdom   of  Portugal  borders   northwards   on  Bouiida^     ' 
GalUcia  in  Spain^  and  is  divided  from  it  by  the  Minhoy  ties  and 
next  the  fea,  and  by  fome  fmall  rivers  and  hills  farther  up  extent  of 
land  (owardd  the  eaft.     The  weft  and  fouth  fides  are  waflied  Portugnl. 
by  the  ocean,  including  the  little  kingdom  of  Algarve  on 
the  fouth,  and  on  the  weft  the  Guadiana  parts  the  (aid  little 
kingSpm  from  Andalufia^  from  whence  drawing  a  line  north- 
wards,  Portugal  borders  on  Andalufta^    Ejlramaduray    and 
Lean,     The  whole  extent  of  it  from  north  to  fouth   is  300 
miles,  that  is,  from  37  to  42  degrees  of  latitude.     From  ealt 
to  weft,  where  broadeft,  which  is  about  the  middle,  it  is 
about  120  miles,  that  is,  from  7  to  9  degrees  weft  lonf^i- 
tudc,  and  where  narroweft  next  Algarvtj  about  60. 

The  foil  of  Portugal  is,  perhaps,    the  \'tr^  worft  in  all  «  .. 
^aln^  yet  not  univerfally  fo.      Upon  the  whole,  it  never  ^^^^/*^* 
produces  corn  enough  to  maintain  its  inhabitants,  but  muft   ^^^'     ^* 
be  fupplied  dther  from  Spain  or  from  England^  and  other  nor- 
thern countries,    Pafture  is  no  lefs  fcarce,  if  we  except  fome 
of  the  northern  parts,  as  the  province  called  Entre  dtievo  e 
Minhoy  and  along  the  banks  of  fome  of  their  great  rivers* 
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where  the  bed  and  largeft  cattle  are  fed;  bw^  en  (he  foil- 
thern  fide  the  .cattle  are  very  fcarce>  {hialU,an4;  Jfan,  though 
the  flefh  is  generally  good.    To  make  amende^  for  thb  want 
of  corn  and    pafiure,  vaft    qiiamities  Qf   wgie   are  made, 
which  is  indeed  the  bed  commodity  of  this  kingdom,  and 
fo  well  known  at  prefent  to  all  England^  that  wd  need  fay 
the  Icfs  about  it.     Oil  is  here  likewifc  in  great  abundance,, 
but  far  inferior  to  that  we  have  from  other  countriesy  being 
commonly  fo  flrpng  and  fetid,  that  none  csui  ufe  it  whd 
have  b^en  ever  accullomcd  to  the  Spanijh  and  Italian.     Le« 
mons  and   oranges    alfo    grow  here,  and  are  exported  in 
greac  quantities,  though  the  acidity  of  the  latter  is  nothing 
near  fo  pleafant  as  that  of  thofe  which   come  from    SeviUe\ 
nor  are  indeed  an v  of  their  fruits  fo  large  or  well   tafted  as 
thofe  of  Spain*     Herbs  and  flowers  of  all   forts  are  here 
commonly  very  gpod,  and  great  quantities  of  perfumed  wa- 
ters are  didilied  from  the  odoriferous  kinds,  which   are  in 
gre^t  rcqued,  being  in  feme  fliape  or  other,   ufed  in  almoft 
every  thing  ihat  is  esten,  drank,  or  'vorn.     This   country 
produces  likcwifc  gre.u  quantkics  of  alum,  white  marble, 
alabaftcr,  and  efpecialiy  fair,  of  which  immenfe  loads  are 
continuflly  exported  from  the  port  of  Sttuval^  for  moft  of 
the  north trn  nations.     Her,e   jilfo  are   feveral  mineral  and 
medicinal  fprings,   of  great  virtue,  and    much   reforted  to, 
fomc  oi  a  hot,  and  others  of  a  cold   nature.     The   woollen 
mariufu<9ijres  of  Portugal  are  of  fo  indifferent  and  coarfe  a 
nature,  that  they  are  only  worn  by  the  meaner  fort,  being 
fcaice  fie  for  any  other.     Their  filks  are,  in  fome  places, 
much  belter,  but  far  inferior  not'  only  in  beauty  and  good- 
ncfs,   but  in  quantity,  to  thofe  which  are  made  in  Spain* 
The   country  in    general  i«    well  peopled,  and  filled  with 
goodly  ci(ieS)  lowns,  and  villages,  though  not  every  where 

ni^oix  PORTUGAL  is  divided  into  fix  provinces,  including  the 

^Ir^^^nce     ^^^^'^  kingdom  of  Algarvs.     Thefe  provinces,  beginning  at 

♦       *       '  ihc  north,  and  defcending  to  the  fouth,  are  i.  Entre  Dutn* 

e  ATinho,     %.  Tra  las  Monies.     3.  Beira.     4.  EJlramadura. 

5.  Alenttjo,     And  6.  Algarve. 

Pro  vines        Ti.iiE   province  o{  Entre  Duero  e  Minho^  has  the  MlnhoQ 

f/*  Entre    the  nor.h,  to  divide  it  from  GalUcia^  and  the  Dmr 9  on  the 

l^ucro  e     fouth.  wnich  parts  it  from  Bcira  ;  on  the  weft,  it  is  bounded 

]t}inHo.      by  the  occan^  dnd  on  the  eaft  by  a  ridge  of  mountains,  which 

ft;  para  Lee  it  from  the  province  of  Tra  los  Monies.    Its  utmoft 

length   does   not   exceed  thirty-fix   miles,   greatcft  breadth 

thirty,  and  where  narrovweft  twelve  or  fourteen;  but  though 

fe);^!)^  it  i$  thp  b^il  inhabit(:d7  ^nd  b<^s  the  greateft  nusnber 
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of  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  of  all  the  reft,  io  proportion  ; 
be  fides  that,  h  is  one  of  the  pleafanteft  'and  cnoft  fertile, 
chough  mountainous,  having  many  other  rivers  beiides  the 
t«ro  that  inclofe  it,  and  a  vafl  number  of  rivulets  jtod  Tweet 
fprings  to  water  it  \  which,  as  above  hinted,  make  it  abound 
in  good  pafiure  more  than  any  other  parts  o(  Pertugal^  though 
inferior  in  this  refpedl  to  many  of  the  provinces  of  Spain* 
Together  with  the  paftures,  the  plainsi  are  every  where  co* 
vered  with  vinea,  fruit,  and  other  trees  of  all  forts,  and  the 
country  well  fupplied  with  every  neceflary  of  life,  except, 
as  before'  obfervcd,  it  has  hot  d  fufficient  quaniity  of  corn 
for  its  inhabitants. 

BKAGA^  and  Porto  or  Oporto^  are  its  chief  cities.     The  Ooorto 
lattV  is  a  fame  fea-.pof  t  qn  the  north  fide  of  the  Duero^  a-     '^      *      . 
bout  three  miles  from  thp  fca,  and  pleafantly  fituated  on  a 
^oclcy  ground,  that  river  wafhing   its  walls.     The  port,  a 
very  commodious  one,  is  fo  well  known  and  frequented  by 
our  nation,  that  we  need  fay  the  lefs  of  ir.     The  harbour 
is  fafe  againft  all  winds,  but  when  th^  floods   come  down,       ^ 
no  anchor  can  hold  the  fhips  ;  at  which  time  they  are  forced 
to  fqueeze  and  faden  them  to  each  other  along  the  w^Hs,  to 
avoid  the  fury  of  the  tor  rent.     The  city  ftands  in  41.   10. 
north  latitude,  and  $.  30.  weft  longitude,     its  diftance  is 
120  miles  north  from  Lifion. 

The  province  Tra  hi  MonUi  is  fo  called,  becaufe  feated  prwjittce 
on  the  other  fide  of  that  chain  of  hills  which  parts  it  on  the  ^Tralos 
weft  from  that  of  Entrg  Duero  e  Mlnho^  juft  defcribed ;    oil  Montet. 
the  north  it  borders  on  GaUUiay  and  eaftward  on  the  king- 
dom of  T^on  J   and  on  the  fouth  the  Duero  parts   it  from 
Beira,     Its  length  from  eaft  to  weft,  is  at  moft  about  74 
piiles,  and  breadth  near  60.     This  country  \s  but  dry  and 
barren,  having  but  few  rivers  to  water  it,  and  none  of  them 
of  any  confiderable  length  or  breadth.     For  this  reafon  the 
territory  has  tut  few  corn  fields,  except  rye  and  fome  bar- 
Icy,  but  yields  plenty  of  wine,  fruits 'of  feveral  fo,-ts,  aod  a- 
bundance  of  game.     The  cities  of  this  pfrovince  aie  Bra^ 
ganza  ^nd  Miranda, 

The  province  of  Beira  is  divided  on  the  north  from  the  n 
province  Enire  Duero  e  Mtnbohy  the  former  gf  thofe  rivers  ;  ^/ggir-i 
it  is  bounded  b/  the  ocean  on  the  weft,  and  by  fome  part 
oi  EjiramaJura 'y  on  th-;  fouth  by  another  part  of  that  pro- 
vince, and  by  the  Tagus  5  and  on  the  eaft  it  runs  contiguous 
to  the  Spanijh  E/hramaduray  and  the  kingdom  of  Lion,  The 
country,  though  not  fo  rich  and  fertile  as  fome  in  this  king- 
dom, is  yet  capable  of  producing  good  corn,  wine,  and 
.other  ufeful  commodities,  if  rightly  cultivated. 
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poimbra       COIMBRA^  once  the  metropolis  of  PortugaU  19  ftill  on^ 

and  Ave-  of  the  fined  cities  in  this  kingdom,  and  no  lefi  celebrated 

V^»  for  its  famed  univerftty. .   It  b  pleafantly  feated  on  the  north 

fide  of  the  river  Ido/tdegp^  about  ninety  miles  north  from 

Lljbon.    Aviiro  is  a  confiderable  marl^et-town,  ^omniodiouily 

feated  in  a  plain,  upon  a  bay  at  the  mouth  of  a  creek,  on  the 

iveftern  coaft,  and  made  by  a  fmall  river,  which  divides  the 

town  into  two  parts,  joined  by  9  ftately  bridge.   In  this  creek, 

which  is  pretty  large,  and  forms  a  kind  of  haven,  is  made  a 

vaft  quantity  of  (alt,  which  is  exported,  fome  into  other  parts 

of  the  kingdom,  and  the  reft  in^  foreign  parts.    It  ftapds 

about  1 01  miles  from  Lijbon. 

frwlfki       The  province  pf  Efiramadura  is  a  long  narrow  flip,  run- 

^^     ~   ning  along  the  fea-poaft,  and  reaching  from  tbe  mouth  of 

piadura,    i^^e  liver  ^M4!I?^d  northwardly  down,  and  fouthwardly  quite 

below  the  town  of  Setuval\  fo  that  it  extends  from  the  latter 

to  the  former,  that  is,  from  fouth-weft  to  north-eaft,  about 

J 10  miles.    In  breadth  it  is  fcarce  fifty,  and  in  fome  places 

much  narrower ;  and  its  utmoft  verge  weftward,  which  is  the 

*      Capi  la  Rocoy  or,  as  our  feamen  term  it,  the  rock,  of  U/bon^ 

lies  under  nine  degrees  forty- five  minutes  weft  longitude. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Mandtgo  above-mentioned, 

which  parts  it  from  Beira  and  the  province  of  AUn^ejo  \  and 

it  has  again  Beira  on  the  eaft,  and  the  ocean  on  the  weft. 

The  land  is  here  for  the  moft  part  the  very  heft  in  Portugal^ 

and  the  climate  very  pleafant  and  mild,  by  being  fo  near  the 

weftern  ocean.    It  produces  wheat  and  other  grain  in  greater 

plenty  than  the  other  provinces,  abundance  of  wine,  oil,  fruits 

of  all  forts,  efpecially  citrons,  lemons,  oranges,  pomegranates, 

figs,  dates,  almonds,  ^c.  upon  which  account  the  peoplehere 

live  much  better,  and  are  abov^  w^ant.     Here  are  alfo  greater 

variety  of  manufadurcs  carried  on,  and  a  much  larger  (bare 

of  trade  and  coipmerce ;    all  which  is  owing  partly  to  its 

commodious  fituatton  and  fea-ports,  to  its  proximity  to  the 

icity  of  Li/ban^  the  metropolis  of  this  province  and  kingdom, 

and  to  the  noble  river  Tagusj  which  i$  navigable  a  conhdera* 

bte  number  of  leagues  inland,  and  is  therefore  the  n»eanss>f 

a  very  confiderable  comiperce  from  that  metropolis. 

J.iit,oi!.  LISBON^  the  head  city  of  (his  kingdot^,  the  rcfidencc  pf 

its  monarchs,  the  great  feat  of  all  the  courts  of  juftice,  the 

metropolitan  fee  of  Portugaf^  the  ipoft  noble  and  celebrated 

univerfity  of  it,  an  emporium  pf  the  world,  the  receptacle 

of  all  the  richeft  merchandizes  of  the  £ajl  and   IVeft-IndhSf 

and  the  beft  fea-port  in  the  whole  kingdom,  is  fituare  in  38 

dep^rees  46  minutes  of  latitude,  and  about  9  of  weft  longitude, 

f  ri  4n  exceUtnt  air  y  and  chough  the  climate  is  rather  iqclinabl^ 
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<o  beat,  yet  it  is  refreflied  by  the  delightful  breezes  of  the 
fea,  and  of  tlie  river  Tagus^  on  the  banks  of  which  it  is  plea-  ' 
fantly  and  ftrongly  feated,  and  which  conveys  to  it  a  very 
great  (hare  of  the  wealth  of  ^Jia  and  AmerUa^  as  well  as  the 
chief  commodities  of  Europe  and  Africa.  The  harbour  is  one 
of  the  moft  commodious  in  Europe^  lying  upon  the  weftera 
ocean,  and  capacious  enough  of  ilfeif  to  contain  1 0,000  fhips, 
all  riding  in  fafety,  and  without  incumbering  each  other  ^ 
and  it  carries  water  enough  for  the  Urged  veiTels  to  anchor 
before'  the  windows  of  the  royal  palace.  The  entrance  of  it 
is  defended  by  two  handfome  forts,  the  firft  featcd  on  the 
ihore,  the  other  ftanding  oppofite  to  it,  on  a  (helf,  in  the 
midft  of  the  water.  Befides  thefe,  nature  has  provided  it  with 
another  defence,  which  is  the  bar,  very  dangerous  to  pafs 
without  pilots  belonging  to  the  place.  Within  this  appears 
a  vaft  capacious  bay,  which  contracts  itfeif  as  it  draws  near 
tJieciqr. 

Ths  city  of  Lijbmy  built,  like  old  Sjnn$j  on  feveral  little 
hills,  is  one  of  the  fineft  views  from  the  water  that  can  pof- 
fibly  be  imagined.     A^  you  approach  nearer   to  it,  the  tra- 
gical efFedls,  the  havock  of  that  dreadful  earthquake  which  Earth- 
happened  on  the  firft  of  Ntnjemhir  1755,  cannot  but  touch  V^f^^'  ^ 
every  beholder  with  fentiments  of  pain.     After  landing,  you  "^fl»o. 
pfs  through  fome  ftreets,  near  a  mile  in  length*  where  the 
houfes  all  fell  on  each  fide,  and   ftill  lie  for  the  moft  part 
in  that  undiflinguiflied  heap  of  ruin,  into  which  they  funk 
at  the  firft  convuifive  (hocks.     Not  that  it  is  to  be  imagined » 
that  the  greateft  part  of  that  fine  city  fell  on  that  fatal  morn- 
ing; fo  far  from  this,  that  not  above  one-founh  part  of  ic 
.was  deftroyed  \  for  it  prevailed  more  in  one  particular  quarter 
than  the  reft;  and  there  the  defolation  was  almoft  univerfal, 
fcarce  an  houfe  or  building  remaining  that  was  not  thrown 
down.     In  the  other  parts  of  the  city,  fon)e  (ingle  ill-con- 
ditioned or  ruinous  buildings  fell,,  but  the  reft  ftood;    and 
there  is  fcarce  a  ftreet  but  (hores  and  props  may  be  feen  fixed 
y>  the  buildings  on  each  fide,  to  prevent  their  falling  even 
now,  having  AjiFered  fo  much  from  the  (bocks  they  had  re-, 
ccivcd.     St.  JJhei^  not  far  from  Lijbm^  was  alfo  deftroyed. 
The  (hocks  continued   for  feveral  days  after,   and 'were  felt 
in  moft  parts  of  EurQpe ;  and  the  waters   were  agitated   in 
many  places  in  a  moft  furprizing  manner.     The  cities  of 
Fez  and  Morocco  received  likewii'e  confiderable  damage  ffom 
^he  feveral  (hocks  they  had  in  thofe  parts,  where  numbers  of 
the  inhabitants  were  deftroyed.     ConHdering  ho>v  much  time 
has  elapfed  fince  this  earthquake,  very  li  tic  of  the  city  of 
li'Jbon  has  b^en  rebuilt  in  proportion.     They  have  built  a  ' 
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CHftom-houf;,  an  arfena),  a  theatre,  and  fome  few  other 
buildings.  All  agree,  that  the  fire  occafioned  infinitely  more 
havock  than  the  earthquake.  Thoufands  of  the  inhabitants, 
unhappily,  in  the  firft  confution  of  their  fear,  taking  the  ill- 
judged  ftep'of  Thronging  into  the  churches,  the  doors  of 
which  being  fometimes  (hut  by' the  violence  of  the  croud,  and 
fometimes  locked  by  miilake,  wheh  the  fire  feized  the  roofs 
of  thefe  buildings,  chefe  unhappy  fufFerers  w^re  moft  of  ihem 
deftroyed  \  fome  by  (heets  of  lead,  that  poured  like  a  molten 
deluge^  upon  their  heads,  others  mathed  by  the  fall  of  the 
roofs,  and  the  reft:  burnt  alive.  One's  imagination  ^an  fcarce 
form  a  (bene  oFconfufion,  horror,  and  death,  more  dreadful 
than  this.  After  the  ihocks  were  over,  the  fire  continued 
burning  for  many  weeks  \  and  it  is  thought  was  one  prin- 
cipal caufe  of  their  efcaping  the  plague,  as  the  putrefadion 
of  the  bodies  was  by  that  means  much  Yefs.  The  calculation 
of  the  number  that  perifiied,  as  they  kept  no  regifters,  nMjft 
be  in  a  great  meafure  donjedtural;  but  that  thoufands  and  ten 
thoofands  were  deAroyed,  there  is  no  doubt.  The  morning 
on  which  it  happened  was  mod  remarkably  ferene  and  plea- 
fant,  particularly  about  ten  o'clock,  and  in  one  quarter  more^ 
all  was  involved  in  this  dreadful  fcene  of  terror  and  deftruc- 
tion.  As  this  event  produced  many  changes,  thofe  among 
the  commercial  parts  of  the  city  were  not  the  leaft  reoiark- 
able.  One,  who  yefterday  was  at  the  eve  of  a  bankruptcy, 
found  himfelf  to-day  with  his  books  cleared  ;  and  hundreds,  ^ 
who  lived  in  eafe  and  affluence,  as  foon  as  they  had  recovered 
from  their  firfl  panic  and  difmay,  faw  want  and  poverty  ftare 
them  in  the  face.  ^ 

Some  of  the  churches,  the  arfenals,  the  theatre,  and  above 
all,  the  aquedu6l  at  Ltjbstiy  defcrve  the  attention  of  every 
traveller ;  the  center  arch  for  its  height,  being  one  of  the 
nobleft  perhaps  in  Europe,  One  thing  is  remarkable,  that 
during  the  earthquake  this  building  ftood  the  attack^  though 
io  much  affected  by  the  (hock,  that  many  of  the  key-flones 
fell  feveral  inches,  and  hang  now  only  becaufe  a  fmall  part 
of  the  bafe  of  the  key-ftonc  was  catched  by  the  center's  clofing 
again^  The  ftreets  of  Ltjhon  are  cleaner  than  thofe  of  Afo- 
dritly  but  difagreeable,  from  the  continual  afccnts  a!nd  def- 
cents  one  is  oblir^ed  to  make.  Alod  of  the  houfes  have  the 
jaloufie^  or  lattice.  The  women,  though  more  beautiful,  arc 
not  fo  much  feen  in  public  as  the  Spanijh,  and  their  head- 
drefs  is  mtxh  prettier.  There  are  few  fires  in  chimneys  in 
the  rooms  at  LiJbon\  the  want  of  them  is  fuppHed  by  wearing 
a  cloak  cohftantly  in  the  houfe,  or  perhaps  by  a  brazier; 
I       though  the  cold  is  fometimes  very  piercing.     The  view  of 
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<hc  Tflgus^  froaa  thofc  windows  of  tbtf  town  which  command 
it,  is  remarkably  pleafing :  the  bean-cods,  or  fmall  boats, 
wbicbfail  with  any  wind  or  tide,  and  are  contiaualiy  paffing; 
the  river  crouded  wtih  Shipping  of  all  nations;  the* coming  ia 
of  nBahia  or  Braftl  fleet ;  the  opeomg  of  the  river  towards  the 
bar,  with  tbe  cattle  of  BelLm  on  the  rights  the  king's  palace, 
and  Uie  caftle  of  St.  Juliana  on  tbe  left ;  all  together  form  a 
very  fine  Jiod  agreeable  view. 

The  other  places  of  note  in  iW$  province,  ar«.;  i.  SeUtval^ 
a  confidcrable  Tea  port  on  this  coaft,  a  little,  below  Lifion^ 
*bcii\g  much  reforced  to  by  moft  northern  nations,  efpeciaily 
for  lie  vaft  quantities  of  fait  that  are  tuzi^^  here  every  year.  ' 
%*  Santaretriy  forty -two  miles  north-caft  from  Ltjbon^  fituate 
on  a  high  hill,  clofe  to  the  Tagus.  It  has  oti  the  fouth 
Adeadeep  valley,  with  a  fteep  winding  afcent  to  the  town^ 
and  on  the  tiorth  is  a  cragsy  folid  rock,  aftogethcr  inaccef- 
iii\^\  but  on  th?  weft  it  faces  a  delightful  plain,  covered 
with  gardens,  orchards,  and  fertile  fields,  producing  a  vali  quan- 
tity of  corn,  oil,  and  variety  of  fruits.  The  Tagus^  which  is 
here  very  broad  and  navigable,  enriches  the  adjacent  country 
by  the  channels  that  are  cut  from  it ;  infomuch  that  we  are  * 
iold  by /oijie5'/>tfw//fc  authors,  that  it  yields  a  prodigious  increafe 
of  wheat  and  other  grain,  which  are  often  fown,  cut  down,  - 
and  threfhed,  within  the  fpacc  of  two  months.  3.  Sintra^ 
Seated  nrar  the  fea,  at  the  foot  of  a  ridge  of  mountains,  and 
by  the  cape  that  bears  its  name,  almoft  on  the  utmoft  weiiern 
•^ff^lt  of  Portugal,  The  town  is  jufty  efteemcd  the  moft  de- 
lightful fpot  in  the  whole  kingdom,  both  (or  the  beauty  of 
lis  fittiatton  and  profped^,  and  for  the  fruiifalneis  of  its  tcrri*- 
tory,  Tbe  rock  on  which  it  ftands,  has  a  poble  quarry  of 
black  and  white  rnaible,  in  great  requeft.  4.  Jicazftr  Do  Sal^ 
fituate  thirty-five  miles  fouth- weft  from  Lijbm^  on  the  river 
Zadao,  It  is  fo  called,  from  the  great  quantities  of  fait  pro* 
duced  in  its  environs.       > 

Thh  province  oi  Alenujo  hordrrs  on  the  north  on  part  of  p^^^,,>^^ 
Eftramadura^  and  of  the  river  Tagt:s  \  eaftward,  on  the  Spanifi)  cf  Aien* 
piO»^incc  of  Andaluji^  and  Ejlrarnctdura  \    on   the  weft  it  is  lejo. 
bounded  by  the  ocean,  and  pan  of  ihc  Portuguese  EJirama- 
dura  ;  and  on  the  fouih,   by  the  little  kingdom  of  Ah^at^oe* ' 
It  lies  between  37   degrees   30  minutes   Uti  uJe^^  and  about 
39ut2rces  weft  longitude;  but  fo  irregular,  and  runs  fo  much 
into  the  adjacent  provinces,   that  its  extent  cannot   be  pre- 
cifely  ftatcd.     In  the  whole  .it  runs,  where  widcft,  between 
90  and  100  miles ;  and  in  fome  places  beyond,  and  in  others 
much  Icfs  than  80.     This  country   is   reckoned    the  fjneft 
acd  mo^  fertile  in  a!l  PortugGi^  and  its  inh«biiants  the  weal-  • 
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thieft  and  beft  bred^  The  far  greater  part  are  farmers*  and 
the  land  is  fo  rich,  and  fo  well  watered  by  a  number  of  riveia, 
which  fall  cither  into  the   Tagus  or  Guadiana^  which  two 
lad  great  ones  run  quite  acro(s  the  province,  that  they  are 
all  wealthy  and  indufirious,  and  have  few  poor  people  among 
them.     Its  cities  and  towns  of  chief  note  are  Evora^  Ehkis^ 
and  Eftrtm9i.     Near  the  laft,  remarkable  for  its  curious  ma- 
nufadture  of  red  earthen- ware,  is  a  noble  fpring,  which  throws 
upfo  much  water  in  fiimmer,  as  ferves  to  turn  feveral  mills; 
and,  contrary  to  all  others,  is  dried  up  all  the  wbter. 
Kingdom       The  little  kingdom  of  Algarvi  \s  that  part  of  Partugd 
of  AU       called,  by  fomc  ancient  authors,  Cuneus^  or  Wedge,  bemg 
garve.       really  wedged  in  by  the  ocean  on  the  weft  and  fouth  ;  on  cbe 
eaft  by  the  Guadtanay  which  parts  it  from  Andalufta ;  on  the 
north,  by  the  mountains  called  Sirra  de  Algaroc^  and  ^erra  di 
Monehiquiy  vl^hich  divide  it  from  AUnUjg ;    fo-  that  it  is  but 
ninety  miles  in  length,  where  longeft,  and  but  twenty-eight 
in  breadth,  where  broadeft.    The  country,  though  moun- 
tainous in  moft  parts  of  it,  produces  moft  forts  of  fruits  in  a- 
bundance,  but  little  corn.     It  is  the  leaft  populous  and  wealthy 
part  of  Portugal^  and  has  no  remarkable  towns  or  cities. 
Wjlory  of    Th&  hiftory  of  Portugal  is  blended  with  that  of  Spaifty  un- 
Portugal.  til  it  was  recovered  from  the  Mo§rs.    Alpbonfoy  fixth  king  of 
Liotit  having  made  a  conqueft  of  the  northern  provinces  of 
Portugal^  conftituted  thnry  o( Burgundy ^  a  noble  volunteer  in 
thefe  wars,  earl  of  Portugal^  in  the   year   1093.     Alpbonfo^ 
ion  of  Henry^  aflumed,  the  title  of  king  in  ii39t  having  re- 
covered feveral  other  provinces  from  the  Moors  \  and  his  fuc- 
ceflbrs  continued  the  wars  with  the  Infidels,  till  they  bad  re^ 
duced  all  Portugal,     The  crown  continued  in  this  line  till 
the  reign  of  -Ferdinand^  upon  whofe  death  yohn  his  baftard 
brother  ufurped  the  throne,  in  1385*     This  prince   invaded 
Africa^  and  took  the  port- town  of  Ceuta  from  the  Moon, 
i  he  Madeira  iflands,  and  the  Azores  or  wcftern  iflands,  were 
al fo  difcovered  \ti  this  reign,  and  added  to  the  kingdom  of 
Portugal^  with  the  coaft  of  Guinea ;  and,  after  a  glorious  reign 
of  near  fifty  years,  John  left  the  crown  to  his  fon  Edward, 
Hisgrandfon  Alphonfo  invaded  Morocco^  and  took  the  towns 
of  Tangier,  Arzilla^  AUaffar^  and  feveral  others  on  the  coaft 
of  Africa,  from  the  Moors.    John  II.  was  the  firft  prince  who 
endeavoured  to  trace  out   a  way  to  the  Eafl  Indies  round  the 
coflfl  of  Africa:  leaving  no  children,  he  was  fucceeded  by  his 
coufin  Emanuely  who  baniOied  many  of  the  fews  and  Mwrs 
out  of  Portugal,  and  compelled  thofe  that  remained  there  to 
prot'cfs  Chriftianity,  on  pain  of  being  made  flaves.     It  was 
in  this  reign  that  Portugal  arrived  at  the  bigheft  pitch  of 
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glory,  for  their  fleets  paffed  the  Cape  ofGoodHopi^  the  mofl 
fouthern  promontory  of  Africa^  and  planted  colonies- in  the 
Eaft'Indies^  whereby  they  became  fole  mafters  of  the  traffic 
between  India  and  Europe  \  which  was  before  carried  on 
through  Egjpt  and  the  Turkijh  dominions,  from  whence  the 
Venetiatis^  Genoefe^  and  other  maritime  powers  in  the  Medi-" 
terraneany  ufed  to  tranfport  the  Indian  merchandize  to  Eu* 
ropey  and  grew  immenfely  rich  and  powerful  by  that  traffic  ; 
but  have  been  in  a  declining  way  ever  fmce  the  Portuguexe 
brought  the  riches  of  India  to  Europe  by  the  route  of  the 
Cape*  The  Portugueze  alfo  pofTefied  themfelves  of  the  rich 
country  of  Brazii  in  South  America.  John  III.  the  fon  of 
Enumuely  fent  out  a  multitude  of  miffionaries  to  convert  the 
eaftem  nations,  and  among  them  ^^as  the  famous  Francis 
Xaviery  who  planted  the  Cbriftian  religion  in  Indiay  Perjia^ 
China^  Snd  Japan y  as  well  as  on  the  coaft  of  Africa^  where 
the  Portugueze  have  ftili  numerous  plantations  and  fettle^ 
ments ;  and  he  fent  other  miiSonaries  to  Brazil  in  America. 
His  grandfon  don  Sebqftian  tranfported  a  powerful  army  into 
Africa y  at  the  inftance  of  MuUy  Hornet  king  of  Morocco^ 
who  had  been  depofed  by  Muley  Malucco ;  and  joining  MuUy 
Harnett  they  attacked  the  ufurper  with  their  united  forces^ 
but  were  defeated  ;  and  don  Sebajiiany  with  mod  of  the  P^r- 
tuguexe  nobility»  and  Muley^Hanuty  the  depofed  prince^  were 
killed  in  the  field  of  battle,  Muley  Jidalucco  the  ufurper  died 
of  a  fever  the  fame  day.  Don  Sebajiiany  leaving  no  iflue,  was 
fucceeded  by  cardinal  He^ry  his  uncle,  the  only  furviving 
male  of  the  royal  family  ;  and  he  dving  after  a  (bbrt.  reign  of. 
two  years,  Philip  IL  of  Spain  poiTeffed  himfelf  of  the  king^ 
dom  of  Portugaly  in  the  year  ]58o,  which  he  claimed  ia- 
right  of  his  mother,  though  the  Braganza  family  were  deemed 
to  have  a  better  title  to  the  crown. 

PORTUGAL  remained  under  the  dominion  of  Spain  fixty 
years ;  and  it  was  this  that  gave  occafion  to  the  Dutch^  who 
bad  Qiakcn  off  the  Spanijb  yoke,  to  deprive  the  Portugueze  of 
their  (ettlements  in  the  Indiesy  on  the  coaft  of  Africa^  and,  in 
A  great  meafure,  of  the  Brazils ;  for  the  Spaniards  looking 
upon  Portugal  at  a  conquered  kingdom,  took  but  little  care  of 
its  concerns;  and  the  Portugueze  nobility,  who  had  formerly 
(hewn  fo  much  courage  and  conftancy  in  the  fervice  of  their 
native  princes,  were  fur  from  exerting  themfelves  in  the  fame 
manner  for  the  fupport  of  ffrangers,  who  they  plainly  faw 
did  not  either  ufe  or  wi(h  them  well.  At  laft,  tired  out  with 
the  bad  behaviour  of  thdfe  who  were  fent  Co  govetn  theoi 
^y  the  court  of  Madrid,  th^  refoNed  to  throw  off  the  Spa^ 
nijh  yoke  at  all  events.    John  duke  of  Braganza^  grandfoa  to 
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tlwrt  dufcc  who  was  cbmpetftor  with  king  FhiSp  for  the  king-* 
•  '  dom,'was  raifcd  to  the  throne  of  Portugal  by  the  tide  of 

yohn  IV.  His  fubjeds  were  no  lefs  fteadjr  and  conflanc  in 
lupporting'him  upon  the  throne,  than  they  had  been  uni- 
verfalJy  wiUinjv  and  ready  to  raife  him  io  it,  though  the  Spa^ 
niards  maintained  a  long  war  in  hopes  of  recovering  this 
kingdom;  and  though  the  Dutch^  notwithftanding  they  were 
then  fightiniu  for  their  own  liberties  againft  the  fame  crown, 
profecuted  their  defigns  in  the  Indies y  and  in  Brazily  againft 
the  Portuguexe.  It  is  true  that  they  loft  fcveral  of  their  re- 
mainiftg  lettlements  in  AJia^  and  that  it  was  with  great  dif- 
ficulty they  prefcrved  Gva^  Bombay^  Diu,  and  a  few  in- 
corifiderabie  peaces  on  the  continent ;  but  in  the  Brazils  tbcy 
had  better  fortune  ;  the  people  preferred  tfleir  goverrttitenr  lO 
that  of  the  Dutchy  and  in  a  fliort  time  they  rccovered^dll  they- 
had  loft  in  that^quartcr  of  the  world. 

We  mvft  obferve  that,  while  the  Spaniards  were  nnafters 
of  Portugaly  their  maxims  of  making  the  rtiofl  of  the  king- 
dom, while  in  their  hand«,  ruined  the  trade,  funk  the  navat' 
power,  »nd  brought  the  Portugueze  plantatiorts  almoft  to  no» 
thing.  An  equal  and  juft  govconment  is  necciTary,  not  only 
to  raife,  bitt  to  prefcrve  thefc  advantages  to  any  nation,  fittce, 
.  whenever  th»t  is  wanting,  they  droop,  dwindle,  and  decay, 
hkc  plants  that"  remain  unwatered,  or  children  trufted  to  ar 
mercenary  nurfc;  that  foon  lofe  their  f!c(h  and  colour,  plain 
indications  of  the  pains  taken  wiih  them  by  an  afte£tionate 
iDothcr.  To  judge  from  efFb«5ls  may  be  a  bad  maxim  in  mo- 
rality, but  1^  politics  it  feldom  fails. 

•  yOHNlV ,  died  in  1651,  without  feeing  an  end  of  thatwar 
which  his  icceflion  hjtd  occafioned.  He  left  hii  dominions 
to  his  fon  Alphonfo  VI.  then  a  child,  under  the  tutelage  of 
the  queen  do  wage  r  his  mother.  By  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees^ 
the  Frenchy  who  had  hitherto  been  the  warm,  and-  almoft  the 
ibie  allies  oi  PoriUgaly  engaged  to  give  that  crown'  no  farther 
afSflance ;  bat  their  great  regard  to  their  own  inte'refl  induced 
them,  in  diretSt  violation  o?  that  artfclfe,  to  fend  the  Portu- 
gueze greater  affi{h free  than  they  had  ever  done,  under  the 
command  of  marfba)  SchGmherghy  an  officer  of  fuch  capacity, 
that  it  might  be  truly  fa  id  his  finglc  perfon  was  equivalent 
to  a  fmall  army.  Fie  reformed  many  abufes^  and  introduced 
a  new  difcipline  among  the  Portugveze  troops ;  fo  that,  not- 
withftanding they  had  the  vfho\t' Spanrfi  force  to  deal  with, 
yet  they  bravely  defended  their  liberties,  and  gained  two  fuch 
fignal  victories  at  EJlranoi  and  Villa  V'tciofoy  as  conrinced 
their  enemies,  that  the  dcfire  of  freedom  may  over-balance 
fttperiority  of  numbers.     At  laft,  in  1668,  the  French  king 
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Ltwis  XlV.'fallIng,  contrary  to  the  faith  of  tfcaticB,  xyith  a 
great  army  upon  the  Low  CountrhtSy  the  Spaniards  found  them- 
felves  und^r  a  neocffity  of  making  peace,  with' P<?r/a^^r/,  which 
was  done  under  the  mediation  of  king  CW/fx  II.  of  Great 
Britain^  \^ho  had  married  the  infabta  Catherinsy  daughter  to  , 
king  John,  and  fifter  to  king  Alphonfo :  by  this  treaty  the 
crown  of  Spain  renounced  all  her  claims  and  pretentions  to 
that  of  Portugal^  and  folemnly  acknowledged  th|?(  rights  of  the 
houfe  of  Braganza^  which  put  an  end  to  a  dJfputed  title,  and 
leftored  peace  to  this  couptry,  after  a  war,  or  at  leaft  the  in<» 
tcrruption  of  peace,  for  the.fpace  of  twenty- eight  years* 

JLPHONSO  VI.  having  attained  the  years,  though  not 
the  difcretion  of  a  man,  refolved  to  take  the  government  of 
his  dominions  into  his  own  hands,  though  his  mother  had 
ruled  with  great  prudence,  and  himfelf  could  not  but  be  fa- 
tisfied'  of  his  own  incapacity,  which  is  faid  to  have  been 
owing  to  a  long  indifpofition,  that  fo  much  weakened  his 
abilities,  both  in  body  and  mind,  as  to  render  him  equally  un-^ 
fit  for  the  duties  of  a  king  and  of  a  hufband.  Thofe  who 
had  puOied  him  upon  thefe  defigns,  and  had  no  other  view 
than  that  of  governing  the  kingdom  at,  their  own  will  un- 
der his  name,  began  next  to  infufejealoufies  of  (bis  brother 
don  Ptdro^  the  prelumptive  heir  of  the  crow»  ^  .and  arc  alio 
faid  to  have  engage^  him  in  fucb  other. low  and  fhameful 
intrigues,  ak  obliged  the  queen,  ^i^ni\cthoi.^irwy  Nemours^ 
after  fhe  h^d  cohabited  with  him  for  fix  months^,  (to  retire  to^ 
a  convent  for  the  prefervation,  as  fhe  affirmed,  of  her  hoi)ouf> 
arid  her  life.  .  :  .  ^ 

The  infant  don  Pcdro^  confidering  the  Incapacity  of  hi» 
brothdrV  the  contufed  fiate  of  public  affairs,  and '  his  own: 
great  peril,  determined  by  the  advice,  and  with  the  afHftance* 
and  confeni  of  the  pimcipal  •nohility,  to  fecure  the  perfon  of- 
the  king,  and  to  take  upon  himfelf  the  adminifiration  of 
the  governtn.cn t.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  pot  long, 
after  the  ..queen  left  her  convent,  and  a  difpepfation  having: 
been  obtained  fron?  the  court  of  ,RDme  (ov  that  purpofc,  ef- 
poufed  the  prince,  don  Pedrcj  who  removed  /Ipbonfo  to  tho 
ifland  of  Tercera^  where  he  kep^t  him  confined  under  a  ftrong 
guard  \  but  .caufed  him  to  be  treated  with  the  tendernefo 
which  be  owed  his  brother,  and  the  refpefl  that  was  due  to 
a  king.  However,  fome  malicious  tongue?,  in  a  few  years, 
reporting  the  contrary,  the  prince  caufed  him  to  be  brought 
back  to  the  cafile  of  Cintray  within  a  day^s  journey  of  Li/ban^ 
s|nd  there,  under  an  eafy  cuftody,  he  was  ferved  aad  refpedled 
as  a  king.  The  prince  was  perfuaded  hy  many  to  aflfumo- 
that  tide  himfelf,  but  inflexibly  declined  it>  contenting  him- 
felf 
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tt\f  with  &at  of  regent  till  his  brother  died,  which  was  vi 
16S2. 

King  Pedro  had  by  his  firft^ueen,  who  had  been  his 
brother's  wife,  only  one  daughter,  and  by  his  feoond  the 
«  princefi  Aletria  Sophia^  daughter  to  the  eledor  palatine,  John 
prince  of  Brazil^  and  the  infants  don  Francis^  don  Jntme^ 
and  don  Emanuel  Don  Pedro  continued  for.  many  years  to 
govern  his  fubjedts  with  ^reat  juftice  and  moderation.  A 
little  before  the  peace  of  Rfjivicky  he  offered  his  thediatio% 
to  Lewis  XIV.  but  received  iuch  an  anfwer,  asfltewed  plainly 
enough  that  France  was  refolved  to  reje£fc  it  With  a  kind  of 
difdatn.  The  Q^^rtugueze  monarch  thought  fit  to  pafi  bjr 
the  affront  for  the  prcfcnt ;  bat  it  afterwards  coft  France  dear. 
When  Phrifp  V.  mounted  the  throne  of  Spaing  the  friend- 
fhip  of  Portugal  became  not  only  expedient  but  neccflarj. 
Upon  this  occafton,  Lewis  XIV.  was  as  obliging  and  civil  as 
he  had  formerly  (hewn  himfelf  haughty  and  proud  i  and  though 
don  Pedro  had  already  refolved  on  the  part  he  was  to  take, 
yet  confidering  how  (oon,  and  how  eafily  he  might  be  crulbed 
bv  the  forces  of  the  two  crowns,  he  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  king  Philip^  and  this  for  various  reafons.  In  the  firft 
place,  it  gsined  time,  and  delivered  him  from  4>refent  dan- 
ger; rn  thenexty  it  gave  an  opportunity  of  gaining  pod 
terms,  which  might  be  of  ufe  to  him  on  another  occauon ; 
and,  laffly,  he  obtained  by  rt  fome  prefent  advantages,  which 
wer'e  very  beneficial  to  his  fubjc^s.  But  as  foon  as  Che 
general  confederacy  was  formed  agaihft  Francis  and  it  clearly 
appeared  that  the  allies  meant  to  fet  up  another  king  of  Spdnj 
fhe  Portuguexe  monarch  demanded  of  the  French  king,  pur- 
fuant  to  a  late  atliahce,  a  ()eet  of  thirty  fail  of  the  line,  and 
a  Urge  fom  of  money.  He  knew  well  enough,  that  as  things 
then  ftood,  thofe  demands  could  not  be  complied  with; 
but  he  wanted  a  pretence  for  breaking  that  treaty,  without 
breaking  faithy  and  this  did  his  bulinefi  very  efitdually;  for 
as  foon  as  the  fleet  of  the  allies  appeared  upon  bis  coaftj  he 
thought  fit  to  declare  himfelf  neuter,  and  not  long  after  made 
a  treaty  with  Charles  HI.  but  before  any  fteps  could  be 
taken  for  profecuting  the  war,  he  was  removed  by  dath, 
December  9,  1 706,  when  he'  had  lived  fifty-eight,  and  from 
the  death  of  his  brother,  had  reigned  twenty-three  years. 

JOHN  V.  fuccceded  his  father,  and  purfued  bis  fteps  very 
exadtly,  notwithftanding  the  Spaniards  furprifed  the  town  of 
Alcantara^  and  made  the  garriion  prifoners  of  war,  almoft 
before  he  was  fettled  in  the  throne.  The  affiftahce  be  p^ 
the  allies  brought  the  Spanijb  monarchy  twice  to  the  brink 

of  ruin  I  and  though  moft  of  our  accounts  fay,  that  the  Ptr^ 
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tuguezt  fotdiers  behaved  .but  indifFerently  in  thit  ^ir^  yee  this 
ought  not  to  be  underftood  as  a  national  refledion,   farther 
than  as  long  peace,  great  wealth,  and  much  luxury,  are  ca- 
pable of  corrupting  any  people.     While  the  war  confcinued^  - 
the  conomerce  of  the  Brazils  begaii  cd  grow  much  more  con- 
iiderable  than  in  former  times,  by  the  working  of  the  gold 
mines;    and,  as  there  was  at  that  time  a  great  intercourfe  / 
between  the  two  nations,  the  Britijh  traders  obtained  a  large 
Ihare  of  that  gold  for  the  commodities  and  manufaiSlures  with 
which  they  furniflied  the  Portugugze,     King  John  could  not 
help  feeing  this  with  concern  \  he  thought  it  hard  they  (hould 
have  but  a  Gght  of  the  va(l  wealth  derived  from  their  own  ' 

fettlements,  and  that  it  fhouid  immediately  v^nifh^  as  it  were^ 
out  of  Portugal  into  another  country.  His  mioifters  were  ex* 
adiy  of  their  mailer's  opinion,  and  many  cfonfultatiops  were 

,  held  about  finding  a  fpeeay  and  efFe£hial  remedy  for  what  they 
xonfidered  as  the  greateft  gri^ance.  At  length  it  was  con- 
cluded, that  the  only  method  that  could  be  taken  was  to  pro« 
liibit  the  wear  t>f  foreign  manufactures  \  and  this  had  cer- 
tainly been  put  in  execuu'pn,  if  lord  Galwayy  the  commander 

^. of  our  forc^  in  that  country,  though  a  Frenchman  by  birth^ 
had  not  prevented  it.  He  was  a  great  favoUritC  with  his 
JPortugueze  m^efly,  and  elleemed  to  oe,  as  he  certainly  was, 
a  very  honeft  man,.  To  him,  therefore^  as  to  a  friend^  and 
under  the  ftrideft  injundlior^  of  fecrecy,  the  king  communi- 
cated this  affair,  and  afked  hi^  advice  about  it.  His  Ibrdfliifj 
told  him  fairly,  that  the  remedy  Would  be  worfe  than  the 
difeafe ;  that  the  fame  providence  which  had  given  his  fubje£hl 

f)Id,  had  befiiowed  codimodities  and  itianufa£lures  upon  the 
nghjh ;  that  the  exchange  therefore  was  not  fo  injurious  as 
he  imagined ;  and  that,  by  prohibiting  commerce,  he  might 
force  thofe  that  were  now  his  beft  friends,  to  become  his 
enemies,  and  to  eiiiploy  their  naval  power,  which  he  knew 
to  be  fo  much  Aiperior  to  bis  own^  in  taking  that  by  forcd 
for  which  they  now  gave  a  proper  equivalent.  He  farther 
rcprefented  that,  whatever  turn  the  war  might  take,  Portugal 
niuft  always  (bmd  in  need  of  the  friendlhip  of  England^  td 

Erevent  becoming  dependent  on  the  hcF'jfe  of  Aujlrid  or  the 
^M^^tA  Bourhoh^  and  therefore  it  was  much  better  that  V\t 
fubje£b  fhouid  trade  with  thofe  from  whom  he  had  fo  much 
to  hope,  than  with  other  nations  from  whom  he  had  all  ^ings 
to  fear^  The  king,  who  was  both  a  reafonable  and  a  juft 
prince,  and  who  in  this  bufinefs  afted  folely  from  a  laudable 
aSedtion  for  his  fubjefls,  comprehended  theJ  force  of  thefe  ar- 
guments, and  immediately  laid  afid^  a  projedt,  which  how^, 
plaufible  foever  in  its  firfl  appearance,  was  certainly  at  the 
Mo&,  Hist.  Voi^.  XLIII.  '  C  c  bottonftt . 
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bottom  neither  equitable  nor  pra£licable;  Happy  for  tin 
world  if  all  kings  meant  as  well\'  delibefated  as  coolly,  and 
were  as  ready  to  receive  and  follow  good  advice. 

Th£  two  crowns  of  Spain  s^nd  Portugal  were  not  recon- 
ciled thoroughly  till  the  year  1737;  and  from  this  period 
they  became  every  day  more  united,  which  gave  much  iaul- 
fadlion  to  fome  courts,  and  no  umbrage  to  any.  In  thn 
fituation  of  things,  a  treaty  was  ofiade  in  1750,  with  the 
court  of  Madridy  by  which  Nova  Colonia^  on  the  river  of  t- 
PkUy  was  yielded  to  bis  Catholic  majefty,  to  the  great  re- J 
gret  of  the  Portugueze^  as  well  on  account  of  the  value  of 
that.fettlement,  as  becaufe  they  apprehended  their  pofieffioa 
of  the  Brazils  would  by  this  a£lion  be  rendered  precarious. 
On  the  laft  of  July  the  fame  year,  this  monarch,  worn  out 
by  infirmities,  deceafed,  in  the  61  ft  year  of  his  age,  and  10 
the  44th  of  his  reign. 

Don  Jofephy  prince  of  Braxil^  fucceeded  him,  to  the 
univerfal  iatisfadion  of  his  fubje£^s,  and  with  as  great  expec- 
tations as  ever  any  monarch  that  mounted  the  throne,  h 
was  generally  believed  that  he  would  make  confiderable  alte- 
rations, in  which  he  did  not  difappoint  the  hopes  of  the  pub-/ 
lie ',  and  yet  they  were  done  fo  flowly,  with  fuch  moderation^ 
and  with  fo  many  circumftances  of  prudence,  as  hindered  aH 
grounds  of  complaint.  Amongft  other  new  regulations,  the 
power  of  the  Inquifition  fuiFe^ed  fome  reftri£iion  ;-  the  king 
diredincr,  that  none  of  their  fentences  (hould  be  put  in  exe- 
cution till  reviewed  and  approved  by  his  privy- council.  But 
as  in  the  reign  of  his  father  he  had  confented  to  the  treaty 
with  Spain^  he  ratified  it  after  his  accefiion,  and  has  fince  ac- 
tually carri?d  it  into  execution  upon  this  noble  principle, 
that  no  confiderations  of  intereft  ought  ever  to  induce  a  mo« 
jiarch  to  break  bb  word. 

Howe  v£R,  within  the  fpace  of  the  few  years  of  this  king'i 
reign,  the  calamities  of  Portugal  in  general,  and  thofe  of  & 
city  of  Li/bon  in  particular,  cannot,  in  a  great  degree,  be 
paralleled  in  all  hiftory. — An  earthquake,  a  fire,  a  famine, 
an  aiTaffination-plot  againft  their  prince,  executions  upon  exe- 
cutions, the  fcaffblds  and  wheels  for  torture  recking  with 
the  nobleft  blood ;  imprifonment  after  imprifonment  of  the 
greateil  and  moft  difiinguilhed  perfonages ;  the  expulfion  of 
a  chief  order  of  ecclefiaftics,  the  invauon  of  their  kingdom 
by  a  powerful,  ftronger,  and  exafperated  nation ;  the  nu- 
merous troops  oi  the  enemy  laying  wafte  their  territory,, 
bringing  fire  and  fword  with  them,  and  rolling,  like  dii^ant 
thunder,  towards  the  gates  Of  their  capital ;  their  prince  ready 
almoft  to  fave  bimfelf  by  flight  !«-"The  Spanijb  miniOry  had 
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already  decreed  the  doom  of  Portugal^  and  nothing  was  to 
be  heard  at  the  EfcuriaU  but  Deltnda  eft  Carthago.     Cartba^ 
ginianj  perhaps,  or  Jewijh  ftory,  may  poflibly  afford  a  (cent 
fomeching  like  this,  but,  for  the  fliortnefs  of  the  period,  noc 
fo  big  with  events,  though  in  their  final  deftrudion  fuperior; 
From  that,  indeed,  under  the  hand  of  Providence,  the  na* 
tiooal  humanity  and  generofity  of  Great  Britain  jias  preferved 
the  P^tuguize  %  and  it  remains  now  to  be  feen,  in  futuro 
treaties,  how  that  people  will  exprefs  their  gratitude*    Thofe 
who  are  able  to  fearch  deeper  into  human  affairs,  may  af- 
fign  the  caufea  of  fuch  a  wonderful  chain  of  events ;  but  no 
wife  man  will  afcribe  all  this  to  fo  fmgular  a  caufe  as  that 
which  a  Spaniard  has  done,  in  a  famous  pamphlet,  printed  in 
the  year  1 7629  at  Madrid.    It  is  entitled  a  Spanijh  Prophecy, 
and  endeavours  to  fliew,  that  all  thefe  calamities  have  be-        « 
fallen  the  Portuguezi,  folely  on  account  of  their  connexion 
with  the  heretic  Englijh.     The  great  ruler  and  governor  of 
the  world  undoubtedly  a£ls  by  univerfal  laws,  regarding  the 
whole  iyhzm^  and  cannot,  without  blafphemy,  be  conluiered 
in  the  light  of  a  partizan.     The  reft  of  the  pamphlet  tends 
to  (hew,  that  his  Catholic  majefty  carried  his  arms  into  Por^ 
tugal^  folely  to  give  them  hbeny,  and  fet  them  free  from 
Engli/b  tyranny. 

As  for  the  interefis  of  Portugal^  they  may  be  divided  into  r 
political,  with  regard  to   their  poffeffions  in  Europe  %  .and.J^^^y' 
commercial,  with  refped  ro  their  dominions  in  Jfia.  4frica^^^j'ff^ 
and  Jiminca^    As  to  the  niir,  there  1%  no  doubt  that  it  con-  merdalof 
fills  in  maintaining  peace ;  a  point,  |o  which  his  late  majefly  PortugaL 
remained  always  well  inclined,  and  thereby  preferved  quiet 
to  his  fubje<Sb  in  the  midft  of  all  the  broils  of  Europe,     Bur, 
as  the  family-compa£t  of  the  houfe  of  Bourhm  towards  the 
clofe  of  the  late  war,  threatened  the  defti uction  of  Portugal^ 
and  may  hereafter  do  the  fame,  that  kingdom  is  under  a  ne- 
ccfficy  of  living  upon  good  terms  with  the  maritime  powers^ 
^d  more  efpecially  with  Great  Britain^     It  is,  indeed,  .fay- 
U|g  no  iiK^e  than  truth,  that  there  is  fcarce  any  inftance  xn 
hiftory  of  a  more  lafiing  and  fincere  friendfbip,  than  has  Tub- 
ufted,  for  near. a  century  pad,  between  the   two  crowns  > 
^d,  indeed,  it  is  their  motual  intereft  that  it  fhould  fubfift  » 
^  that  while  it  continues,  and  white  Great  Britain  maintain* 
}^  f^perioricy  at  fea,  Portugal  can  hardly  ever  be  in  danger* 
The  fofety,  independency,  and  profperity  of  Portugal^  muft 
^spend,  either  upon  her  mainurning  a  ftrid  conjunction  with  ' 
her  natural  allies,  or  upon  her  acquiring  a  ftrer>^th  fufficient 
Jprnaintain  herfelf,  without  having  recourfe  to  any  foreign  af- 
bftance  j  but»  as  the  latter  is  a  thing  very  difficuU  to  do,  fo 
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beyond  all  queftion,  till  it  can  be  brought  about,  it  will  ne* 
Ver  be  good  policy  in  this  crown  to  run  any  hazard  as  to  the 
former.  Till  Portugal  therefore  acquires  a  naval  force  fupe- 
rior  to  that  of  her  neighbours,  ihe  muft,  in  fome  meafure, 
depend  upon  that  of  Great  Britain^  and  confequemly,  it  it 
diredly  contrary  to  her  true  intereft  to  take  any  ftep  whait- 
ever  that  may  be  cither  prejudicial  to  that  force  upon  which 
her  ovi^n  fafetv  depends,  or  which  may  weaken  thofe  tiet  cx« 
pert^nce  has  mewn  to  have  been  hitherto  ftrong  enough  upoa 
any  emergency  to  intitle  her  to  that  aiBfiance. 

As  to  the  commercial  intereft  of  the  Portupaze^  it  liet 
now  chiefly  in  the  ff^eft^  as  it  did  fonnerly  in  \Yit  Eqfi-InSisi 
and,  in  refpefi  to  Brazil^  their  flrength  is  fo  great,  that 
they  have  no  reafon  to  appr^end  any  thing  from  their  neigh'- 
hours  :  the  only  danger  to  u^ich  they  are  cxpofed  is  from  an 
infurredion  of  their  own  negroes,  which  might  indeed  have 
very  bad  confequeoces.  In  the  prefent  flate  of  things,  thii 
colony  is  the  moft  profitable  in  the  world,  fmce,  confidcrtng 
the  proportion  between  the  two  kingdoms,  P§rtugat  dra^ 
more  profit  from  her  Brafils  than  Spain  from  both  Afexia 
dnd  Peru,  It  is  otherwife  in  regard  of  j^,  where,  from 
an  empire  of  altnoft  incredible  extent,  the  Ptrtyguexe  domi- 
nion is  in  a  manner  (hrunk  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  the 
little  peninfula, .  at  the  point  of  which  (lands  the  city  of 
Goa.  Their  uafiic  on  the  fouth-coaft  of  Africa  is  ftill  very 
confiderable. 

In  the  whole,  it  may  be  faid,  that  whatever  affeds  the 
commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal^  operates  to 
the  difadvantage  of  both,  as  weH  by  ieflening  naval  force, 
which  depends  upon  trade,  as  by  weakening  the  connexi- 
ons that  unite  the  two  nations,  of  equal  confequence  to 
both.  We  ought  to  fupport  Portugal^  becaufe  it  is  our  ta- 
rereft  to  preferve  her  independent.  But  fKH  it  is  not  our  ia- 
tereft  to  do  it  more  than  other  European  nations ;  for  tbey 
are  t\]  as  much  interefted  as  we  are  in  the  prefervation  it 
ihc  balance  of  power  in  the  fouth  as  well  as  in  the  north  ; 
and  they  have  befides  all  advantages  in  common  with  us  in 
the  commerce  of  that  country.  Hamburgh  emoys  almoft  is 
great  a  trade  with  Portugal  as  England  does  :  Htlland  a  very 
great  one ;  and  fo  do  Sweden  and  Denmark ;  and  yet  all  of 
'  rhem  fat  as  indifferent  fpe^ators  during  the  laft  JTcene  of  the 
troubles  of  Portugal.  Hence  may  be  fi^n  theinfignificancy 
of  the  plea  urged  by  interefted  people  with  regard  to  P(W/«- 
^^<7/that  was  before  urged  with  regard  to  Hanover' \  which  i«, 
that  it  was  an  invafion  in  confequence  of  her  conneSioos 
^ith  us.    But  the  cafes  arc  not  parallel^  nor  are  the  pleas  \n 
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either  fufficient ;  -Tor  France  did  not  enter  Girmany  in  the  late 
war  as  the  foe  of  Hanover^  having  not  declared  war  againft 
that  fiate ;  nor  had  Spain  any  ri^ht.  to  force  Portugal  from 
faerdefired  neutrality.  It  ts  wdl  known,  that  the  prefent 
Catholic  king  confiders  himfelf  as  lineal  heir,  in  right  of  hia 
motber,  to  the  crown  of  Portugal  i  and  it  was  long  ago  fore- 
feen,  WDSi  foretold,  that  be  would  feize  the  fitft  favourable 
opportunity  that  ofiered  for  aflerting  that  claim.  This  op* 
portunity  offered  from  the  then  embroiled  ftate  of  Europe^ 
thediftrefled  condition  of  Prance^  which  conftrained  her  for 
her  own  fafety,  to  be  an  affiftant  in  a  projefi  that  Ihe  otherwife 
would  have  oppofed  with  all  her  might ;  our  own  too  much 
exhaufted  condition  ;  the  mercenary  difpofition  of  the  Dutcb^ 
which  influences  their  inattention  to  every  thing  but  the  (t^ 
cufity  of  prefent  gain ;  and,  above  all,  the  weaknefa  of 
Portugal^  from  her  preceding  great  calamity.  Thefe  were 
the  motives  that  inductd^Spain  to  attack  Portugal,  It  was  no 
war  with  her  upon  our  account.  Spain  rather  forced  a  war 
with  us,  in  order  to  form  a  pretence  for  attacking  and  feiz« 
ingPortugal. 

The  king  of  Portugal  may  be  now  confidered,  as  well  Gowm* 
IS  the  king  of  Spain,  as  an  abfolute  prince.    The  Cortes  have  ment  and 
long  fince  fold  their  part  in  the  legiflature  to  the  crown,  and  l^'wt  of 
only  fcrve  to' confirm  or  record  fuch  a£b  of  ftate  a^  the  court  Portugal; 
refolves  upon ;  te  declare  the  next  heir  to  the  crown  when  ^^g'^^^l^ 
the  king  is  pleafed  to  nominate  him,  or  to  ratify  treaties  with  ,/  ^/  ^^^ 
foreign  princes  who  may  fiill  deem  their  confent  of  ^^y]"^ 
Weight.    The  laws  of  Portugal  are  all  contained  in  three  ^  '* 
fmall  volumes  j  and  are  founded  on  the  civil  law,  and  their 
particular  cuftoms.    As  to  the  genius,  cuftoms,   manners, 
&c.  of  the  Portuguife,  they  refemble  thofe  of  Spain^    of 
which  they  were  a  province.     Their  religion  is  the  fame» 
and  there  are  a  proportionable  number  of  convents*    A  pa- 
triarchate has  lately  been  ereded  at  Lifiony  which  is  the 
only  difference  between  the  ecdefiaftical  government  of  Spain 
aad  Portugal.    It  is  not  long  fince  the  prefent  king,  hav* 
log  no  male  iffue,   has  married   his  elded   daughter,   the 
prince/s  of  Betra^  with  the  pope's  difpenfation^  to  his  bro* 
ther  don  Poib'o. 
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CHAP.    IV. 

Of  France. 

.Si/uaficn,  rr^HE  kingdom  of  France  is  moft  advantageoufly  fituated 
gxtent^and    J[^     in  the  middle  of  the  temperate  zone,  and  extends  from 
boundaries  the  42d  degree  and  \  of  latitude  to  the  51ft  ;  containing  in 
^France*  breadth,   according  to  the  obfervations  and  calculations  of 
fome  of  the  members  of  their  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences, 
about  13  degrees  of  longitude  ;  namely,  from  the  extremity 
of  Brittarty^  near  the  ifland  of  UJhani^  that  is,  from  Conquet^ 
which  lies  5 degrees  weft  of  London^  to  Stiofburg  in  Alfauy 
which  is  about  8  degrees  eaft  of  London,     rrana  therefore 
contains  in  length,  from  the  Pyrenean  mountains  in  the  foutbi 
to  Dunkirk  in  the  north,  8  degrees  and  |,  that  is/170  leagues, 
or  510  miles,  reckoning  twenty  leagues,  or  ftxty  miles  to  a 
degree  of  longitude ;  and   in  breadth,  from  the  uttermoft 
point  in  Brittany^  to  Strafiurg  in  Alface^  about  165  leagues, 
or  495  miles  j  but  its  breadth  decreafes  confiderably,  going 
from  Brefl  to  the  fouth,  and  to  the  north.    On  the  north,  it 
is  feparated  from  England  by  the  Britijh  channel ;  on  the 
north-eaft  it  is  contiguous  to  the  Netherlands  ;  on  the  eaft  it 
borders  on  Germany^  Switzerland^  Savoy^  and  Piedmont^  from 
the  laft  of  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  Jlps ;  on  the  fouth  it 
is  bounded  by  the  Mediterranean-Sea^  and  by  the  Pyrenem 
mountains,  which  divide  it  from  Spain ;  and  on  the  wdft  it 
is  furrounded  by  the  ocean. 
Jir^  ferti'     The  air  is  very  temperate  and  wholfome,  andf  not  fub- 
lity,  and   jcdl  to  the  great  cold  of  Germany^  Sweden^  and  Mufcovy^  nor 
produce,      to  the  excedive  heats  of  Spain  and  Italy  \  but  it  is  more  or 
lefs  hot  or  cold,  according  to  the  different  fituation  of  the 
feveral  provinces.    In  the  fouthern  parts,   as  in  Dauphm^ 
Provence^  and  Languedocy  the  winters  are  generally  very  Iharp, 
but  do  not  continue  long  ;  and  the  feafons  in  France  are.  much 
more  regular  than  they  are  in  England.     There  is  no  coun- 
try in  Europe^  fays  La  Martinitre^  more  beautiful,  nor  more 
pleafant  to  live  in  than  France,     There  you  may  behold  high 
mountains,  the  Pyrenees^  the  Mps^  the  mountains  of  the  S<- 
venneSy  of  Auvergne^  and  fome  others,  together  with  feve- 
ral fine  rivers  which  run  through  it,  and  render  it  very  frult«> 
ful.     It  abounds  with  corn,  fruit,  wine,  oil,  herds  of  cattle, 
tame,  and  wild  fowl,   hemp,   and  flax :  the  fca-coaft  fur-- 
niHies  the  inhabitants  with  abundance  of  fiO),  and  with  a 
manticy  of  file  fufHcient  for  them   and  their  neighbours. 
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There  are  alio  mines  of  lead*  iron,  and  copper  i  and  fome 
gold  and  filver ;  but  thefe  are  not  fufSsred  to  be  worked,  be- 
caufe  the  profit  would  not  anfwer  the  expence.  The  fait  is 
chiefly  made  in  the  ifle  of  Rhti^  about  Rocbfort^  and  on  the 
coaft  of  Sointonge* 

The  kingdom  of  Frana  was  generally  divided  by  geo-  ffi^w  H^ 
graphers  into  twelve  governments  ;  but,  as  the  number  is  v^^^^« 
much  larger,  we  (hall  follow  for  greater  accuracy  father 
Buffiir*%  account,  who  reckons  thirty  diftio6l  governments, 
each  of  which  has  a  particular  governor  independent  of  all 
other  perfons  but  the  king.  Of  thefe  thirty  governments, 
there  are  eighteen  in  the  circuit  of  the  kingdom,  and  twelve 
in  the  middle.  Thofe  in  the  circuit  may  be  divided  into  four 
parts  according  to  the  four  cardinal  points  of  eaft,  fouth, 
weft,  and  north. 

On  the  eaft,  are  five  governments,  namely,  i.  Alface^  2. 
Prancbi-Comt^y  3.  Burgundy^  4.  Ljonmisy  and  5.  Dau^ 
phine, 

On  the  fouth,  are  alfo  five  ^governments,  as  i.  Province^ 

2.  Languedocy  3.  RouJftUony  4,  *The  county,  or  earldom  of 
Poixy  and  5«  Beam. 

On   the  weft,   are  the  fame  number  of  governments,  ^ 
which  are,  1 «  Quiennij  2.  Saintongey  annexed  to  Angowndsy 

3.  The  county  of  Autdsy  4.  Poitouy  and  5.  Britttmj^ 

On  the  north  there  are  but  three  governments,  but  equal, 
at  leaft,  in  extent  to  five  of  the  others;  thefe  are,  i.  Nor-' 
mandyy  2.  Picardyy  and  3.  French  Flanders. 

The  twelve  governments  in  the  middle  of  France  may 
be  confidered  as  placed  on  the  three  fides  of  a  triangle,  the 
point  of  which  is  towards  the  fouth,  on  the  borders  of  Au^ 
vergne  and  Limoujm ;  and  thus  we  find  four  governments  on 
each  fide  of  the  triangle,  viz. 

.  On  the  eaft,   i.  Champagnty   2*  Ntvemois,   3.  Bourbon'^ 
noisy  and  4.  Auvergne. 

On  the  weft,  reckoning  from  AuvergWy  i.  Limoufihy  2* 
La  Marcbey,  3.  Berryy  and  4.  Touraine. 

Towards  the  north,  i.  Anjouy  2.  Mainiy  ^.  OrUan'* 
noisy  and  4,  The  IJk  of  Frame. 

It  would  lead  us  beyond  the  bounds  we  have  prefcribed 
for  ourfelves,  to  defcribe  the  particular  provinces,  counties, 
didrid^s,  or  cities,  contained  in  each  of  thefe  governments  ; 
lb  that  we  ihall  content  ourfelves  in  regard  to  Francey  which 
is  an  extenfive  country,  with  taking  a  curfory  view  of  its 
principal  fea-port  towns,  and  lome  other  places  of  note,  firft, 
giving  a  general  idea  of  its  particular  fubjeifts  and  articles  of 
trade  and  commerce. 
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TroduStr      The  produdions  of  France^  as  fubjcds  of  tradc»  ire  i# 

.  MS  and    Wioes  ot  Chompaignif  Burgundy^  Bmrdeaux^  Rocbelle^  Nanits^ 

manufac'  and  Other  plac^  oo  the  Loire.    2*  The  produce  of  the  wines^ 

iures  tf     ^g  brandy  of  Bmrdeaux^  NohU  and  Ro^bdli  vinegar,   and 

.  France,  as  j^^^  ^f  ygfint.  •  3.  Fruit,  iiicb  at  prunes  apd  prunelloes,  dried 

•gl^^      S' ^P^S)  pc^f'  ^"^  apples  in  Nornunufyf  oranges  and  olives  in 

r^*       Languedoc  ^nd  Provgna.    4.  Com»  falt^  hemp,   flax,  ltlk« 

rofin,  oil,  cork.    5.  Kid-lkins  in  abundance,  perfumes,  ex-* 

traced  oil$»   drugs,  and  chemical  preparations.      6«  Thef 

have  alfo  minerals  anc}  metals  pf  divers  Icinds,  and  are  daily 

difcovering  others  ;  and  they  are  become  great  artifis  in  the 

fmelting  and  refining  them,  and  perform  thefe  operations  to 

as  grcsit  perfeSion  as  ^ny  other  countryt 

Th£  manufadures  of  i^rao^c  are.  i«  Silks,  as  tuftrings» 
alamodes,  farcenets,  broad,  flowered,  and  brocaded  filks, 
velvets.  2.  Woollen  manufadures,  in  imitation  of  thofe  of 
England^  which  ^re  chiefly  carried  on  in  Nitrnumdj^-^  Poiifou^ 
Languedocy  Provencey  Gutennfy  and  fome  other  part9.  3* 
Linen,  fuch  as  Normandy  canvas,  fail-cloth.  aC  f?^  and 
Other  places ;  doulaflfes  at  Morhix^  and  fine  linens  and  lace 
in  the  inland  provinces.  4.  Paper  of  all  forts.  5.,Tapeftr]r, 
which  they  make  very  rich  and  fine  in  Picardy^  and  near 
Paris.  6.  Soap,  which  they  chiefly  make  in  Provence^  and 
ivhich  is  fo  confiderable  an  article,  that  when  their  crop  of 
pil  fails,  they  fetch  a  prodigious  quantity  from  Che  Liwaa  to 
fupply  the  foapmakers.  The  French  have,  for  fi>me  years 
paft,  obtained  the  fecrec  from  Spain  of  making  CaJiiUe  foap, 
as  it  is  called,  and  have  fet  up  very  large  manufaSures  there- 
of both  at  Marfeilles  and  Toulon^  and  have  thereby  beat  the 
Spaniards  opt  of  that  valuable  branch  of  trade.  I^or  a  thi« 
the  only  benefit  which  France  receives  by  this  manufadore  ; 
for«  as  one  of  the  chief  ingredients  of  making  this  foap,  is 
Levantine  plive-oil,  toge&er  with  the  ingredients  of  ft^^ 
^nd  barilla,  their  large  vent  for  their  foap  gives  them  the 
advantage  of  conftant  back^freights  from  the  Levant^  with 
fl^efjB  oil? ;  which,  it  feems,  has  proved  onegreat,  If  not  the 
only  mean9  of  the  French  advancing  thdr  Turiey  trade  upon 
the  ruins  of  our's  j  for,  we  hi^ving  no  fuch  manufadttre  of 
CaftilU  foap,  that  will  confumt  fiich  quantities  of  Levant xl^ 
as  the  French^  we  can  neither  trade  with  the  Turks  fo  much 
(0  their  ^  dvantage  as  the  French  do,*  nor  fo  much  to  our 
own^  as  if  our  Turkey  traders  had  the  like  benefit  by  conftant 
back-freights. 
Inland  As  France  is  certainly  the  moft  populous  and  extenfive 
i^ade  of  {cingdom  in  Europe^  fo  its  inland  traffic  is  proportionate,  and^ 
prance,     ji^  j^^rny  particulars,  far  beyond  any  country  in  Europe}  be* 
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ing  carried  on  wittv  great  eafe  and  little  expence,  by  means 
of  onanf  large  navigable  rivers.  Five  rivers  empty  themfelves 
into  the  Selne^  and  this  fo  near  to  Paris^  that  goods  are 
brought  thither  from  fome  of  the  remoteft  parts  by  thefe 
rivers.  Thefe  ate  the  Mam,  Jifnej  Logftj  Oyfe^  Tonne  \ 
befides  the  canals  of  Orleans  and  ffriere^  and  by  them  from 
tbe£9/r/;'aIfo  tip  the  Seine  by  Rouen  from  the  fea  :  'fo 
^  that,  by  thefe  rivers,  the  traders  of  Paris  can  receive  heavy 
goods  from  moll  of  the  northern  parts  of  France^  alfo  from 
Jsorrain^  Burgundf^  Picardy^  Normandy^  and  Brittany^  at  very 
eafy  rates.  The  Loire^  without  comparifon,  the  largeft  ri- 
ver in  Prance^  and  the  fartheft  navigable,  and  on  which  (land  ' 
the  largeft  and  moft  capital  cities  of  the  kingdom,  .P/tt/V  ex- 
cepted ;  conveys  their  wines  down  from  all  the  wine-mak- 
ing provinces  to  Nantes^  and,  in  return,  furniihes  thofe 
countries  with  all  neceflfary  goods  for  the  merchants  and  tra- 
den  of  thofe  parts,  l^he  Rhone.,  an  inland  river  of  a  long 
courfe,  takes  in  the  Soan  and  the  Doux  from  Burgundy^  and 
the  Durance  from  Daupbine^  and  fupplies  all  the  province  of 
LanguedoCf  as  well  as  Burgundy^  and  the  Swifs  cantons,  with 
merchandize  from*  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  Garonne  does 
the  fame  in  Guienne^  Gafcoigne,  Poi^ouj  and  French  Na* 
Varre.  But  the  home-trade  of  Franu^  which  well  defervea 
our  regard,  is  their  coafting  trade  by  fea,  in  order  to  bring 
the  produd  of  the  fouth  pans  of  France  to  thofe  of  the 
north,  for  the  fupply  of  the  great  city  of  Part\  and  of  all 
the  northern  provinces  ;  and  this,  indeed,  is  a  very  confider- 
able,  as  well  as  material  part  of  their  trade ;  and,  next  to 
the  coai  trade  of  England^  is,  perhaps,  the  greateft  article  of 
its  kind  in  Europe^  and  employs  more  (hips  and  more  peo- 
ple. The  -principal  ports  for  this  commerce  are  the  cides 
of  Bourdeaux  and  Rouen ;  but  many  other  places  (hare  in 
the  trade  by  the  way,  both  in  the  out-loading,  and  in  the 
returns.  The  fir  ft  fiiips  are  loaded  at  Bourdeaux  with  wines 
and  fruits  of  all  forts,  and  all  other  products  of  the  fouth^rn 
provinces ;  and  there  fetting  out  in  a  fleet,  and  under  con- 
voy, in  time  of  war,  ftop  at  St,  Martin's,  and  the  IJle  of 
Rhee.  Here  they  are  joined  by  the  (hips  from  RochelUy  laden 
alfo  with  wines  and  fruits  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  with  com, 
which  the  adjacent  country  fupplies.  Hence  they  proceed  to 
the  coaft  of  Brittany^  and  ^anchoring  at  Belleijle^  are  joined 
by  another  fleet  from  Nantes j  Sherrant^  and  St,  Maloy  ladeii 
with  white  wines,  brandy,,  and  corn ;  though  generally  the 
fliips  from  Nantes^  &c.  take  care  to  be  ready  for  the  convoy^ 
Snd  to  be  at  BelUiJk  before  them.  The  flefet  thus  gathered, 
V^  fometHnes  e^n  during  a  w^r^  make  up  from  150  to 
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fltoo  faij)  and  (hey  proceed  to  the  mouth  of  the  Seim.  The 
fhips  deHgned  for  the  trade  of  Paris  put  in  at  Havn^  and, 
taking  the  opportunity  of  winds  and  tides,  make  the  beft  of 
their  way  up  to  Roum^  while  the  reft  feparate  for  thek  ref- 
fcQiivt  ports,  as  Caen^  Diippe^  St.  Vaiaj^  Bologniy  Calais^ 
Dunkirk^  &c«  thefe  are  the  chief  pores  where  they  unload. 
The  grofs  of  their  loading  is  delivered  in  this  manner ;  and 
from  thefe  places  the  wines  are  difperfed  over  all  the  northern 
provinces  of  France  and  the  Netherlands ;  for  Dunkirk  beiog 
a  free  port,  all  the  merchandizes  defiia&d  for  Flanders^  on 
board  thefe  coafiing-veiTels,  are  difperfed  from  Dunkirk  bj 
the  canals  and  rivers  with  which  that  country  abounds. 
Nor  is  this  coafting-trade  only  thus  confiderable  in  one  fleet, 
but  it  is  pafiing  and  repaffing  all  the  year,  efpecially  in  the 
autumn  after  the  vintage. 

It  would  be  endle&  to  enumerate  the  cities  and  towns 
•ti^hich  fupply  Paris^  with  their  manufafiures ;  but  though 
the  commerce  of  this  royal  city  is  mighty  confiderable,  yet 
being  no  fea-f)ort,  it  is  not  the  center  of  the  trade  of  the 
whole  country,  as  is  the  cafe  of  London^  Amfterdam^  and 
feme  others  of  the  principal  cities  in  Europe  \  nor  is  it  pof- 
iible  to  be  fo,  the  extent  of  the  country  being  fo  exceeding 
ereat.     However,   Paris  being  the   moft  populous  city  in 
France^  there  being,  as  computed,  near  a  million  of  people, 
and  near  half  as  many  more  in  the  adjacent  towns,  for  ten 
or  twelve  miles  round  it :  this  great  confluence  of  people 
muft  neceflarily  caufe  a  proportionable  accumulatioti  of  pro- 
viiions  and  mer<chandizes,  brought  as  well  by  the  Seine^  as  by 
other  rivers,  from  the  remoteft  countries  in  France.    And 
though  there  is  ho  trade  of  malt  in  France^  which  makes  b 
great  an  article  in  the  corn  trade  of  Englai^d^  the  Frendt 
drinking  little  mal(  liquor  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  yet,  as 
the  Fremh  ufually  eat  more  than  double,  if  not  treble  the 
quantity  of  bread,  in  their  ordinary  way  of  diet  than  the 
Englijh  do,  fo  the  quantity  of  wheat  and  barley  may  rife  feme- 
thing  in  proportion,  and,  perhaps,  near  equal  to  that  of  both 
wheat  and  malt  in  England^  confidering  the  number  of  peo« 
pie  in  both  countries.     The  quantity  of  corn  produced  there- 
fore in  France^  in  a  plentiful  year,  muft  be  extremely  great; 
and  then  they  fupply  Gernuiny^  Switzerland^  Geneva^  and  fe- 
veral  other  parts  with  corn  :   yet,  if  either  an  extraordinary 
hot  or  wet  fummer  happens,  their  crop  is  injured,  and  a  fear- 
city  enfues  ;  and  they  are  le&  able  to  fupport  the  want  of 
corn  than  other  countries,  and  are  much  more  opprefled  on 
fuch  occafions  than  the  EngUJh  would  be,  who,  having  fo 
plentiful  a  fupply  of  fleih,  roots,  and  malt  liquor^  are  able 
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to  live  with  the  leafl  bread  of  any  nation  in  Europe.  In 
Ihcfe  times  offcarcity  in  Franci^  the  grcatef^  quantity  of  corn 
'  brought,  to  Paris  comes  up  the  Seine^  being  imported  at 
RiUiH^  and  other  ports  not  far  from  that  river,  from  Eng-^' 
land  ex  Holland-^  or  elfe  at  NanUSj  and  brought  up  the  Loire 
by  the  canals  beforementioned. 

There  is  another  centre  of  inland  commerce  in  France^ 
which  has  not  an  immediate  communication  with  Paris  bf 
water,  except  by  a  very  long  circuit,  and  that  is  in  thie 
fouth,  and  fouth-eaft  parts  of  France^  and  the  centre  of  this 
trade  may  be  placed  at  Lyons  :  for  Lyons^  is  feated,  in  fome 
lefpe&s,  in  .  regard  to  commerce,  like  Paris ;  it  is  nearly  at  ^ 

th^  fame  diftance  from  the  fea,  and  upon  as  great,  or  rather 
a  greater  river,  though  not  fo  happily  navigable  as  that  pare 
next  the  fea,  by  reafon  of  the  violence  of  the  current,  and 
the  weaknefs  of  the  tides.  As  the  navigation,  however, 
refpeds  inland  commerce  chiefly,  it  is  happily  fupplied  by  the 
canal  of  Martigues^  fo  that  there  is  no  want  of  larger  (hip« 
pidg ;  and,  for  goods  of  foreign  importation,  they  are  coik- 
veyed  by  the  ports  of  MarfetUes  in  Provence^  and  that  of  dtU 
sn  Languidocy  fufficjent  for  that  part  of  the  trade.  The  con- 
fluence of  the  Soane  and  the  Rhofney  which  meet  at  Lyons^ 
gives  an  advantage  of  inland  navigation  to  that  city,  from  a 
very  great  extent  of  the  country  round.  The  iirft  receiving 
the  river  Doux  from  Burgundy^  and  even  from  the  frontiers 
of  Alface^  commands  all  the  trade  of  that  part  of  France^  till 
they  come  fo  near  the  Loire  and  the  Seinty  that  a  fmall  vot<- 
tare  by  land  makes  a  communication  that  way  ;  and  the  ma- 
nufactures of  this  part  of  France  are  conveyed,  by  either  of 
thefe  rivers,  into  the  north  parts  of  France^  and  to  Paris  it- 
feif.  Nor  on  the  weft. fide  is  it  above  eight  leagues,  till  meet* 
ing  with  the  waters  of  the  Lot^  a  navigable  ttream  in  the 
Gevandatiy  which  runs  into  the  Garonruy  their  goods  are 
likewife  conveyed  to  Bourdeaux  by  water,  and  front 
thence  by  fea,  not  only  to  Paris  but -to  England \  al(b 
to  Holland^  and  moft  other  parts  of  the  world.  Next  to 
the  £otf77^  and  the  2>dtf AT,  which  particularly  maintain  a  trade 
with  that  part  of  Burgundy  called  the  Francbe-Comptu 
the  navigation  of  the  Rhofne  itfelf  brings  to  Lyons  all  the 
commerce  of  the  city  and  lake  of  Geneva^  and  all  the  adja- 
cent cantons  of  the  Swifs  ^  from  whence  there  is  a  great  and 
conflant  return  of  trade,  efpecially  from  the  city  of  Geneva^ 
which  particularly  manages  the  reft  of  the  trade  from  all  the 
£tc'r// cantons,  and  brings  to  Lyons  abundance  of  manufac* 
tures,  as.  well  from  Switzerland  as  from  the  Rhine^  by  the 
navigation  of  the  Jar  and  other  rivers  j  whereby  Geneva  has 
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9  communication  with  th«  Upper- Al/acft  Suabia,  and  other 

'       parts  ot  Germany.    Alfoy  by  the  Durance^  a  large  river,  and 

though  very  rapid,  yet  made  ufefyl  for  ^art  ef  io  chaaael, 

the  trade  is  fupplted  into  Daupbine  and  Provence^  even  to  tbe 

mountains  of  Pignerel^  and  thence  to  the  Po^  and  by  that 

river  into  Piedmont  and  Italy,     It  aiay  be  here  obierved,  in 

regard  to  Lyensj  that  the  diftance  fiom  the  rivers  SMtne  and 

JRJjoJne  to  the  £«!>/,  the  Seim  «nd  tbe  Garonne^  by  which  tbe 

commumcstion  ia  maintained  with  B^rdeaux^  Nantes^  Pari^ 

snd  other  part^  of  the  kingdom  of  France^  make  the  trade 

of  th4t  city  not  fo  difficult  as  it  would  otherwife  be  ^  and  (b 

again,  for  Lyons  receiving  the  Turkey  raw  filk>  and  liaUm 

thrown  filk,  &c.  it  likewife  eafy  from  MorfiiUes  to  AvifnM^ 

where  it  is  embarked  on  the  Rhofne^  or  from  MarfeiUa  to 

'    Marttques.     This  commodiouiiiefs  for  inland  commerce  is 

exceeding  beneficial  to  Lyons^  aind  renders  k  a  city  of  very 

great  confequence  to  the  kingdom  t  for,  as  Paris  is  to  tiK 

north  of  France^  fo  is  Lyons  to  all   the  feuthern  provinccti 

»  Daupbine,  Provence,   alt  the  Upper- Languedac,  Burgutdf^ 

or  the  FrancheComtey  Neufcbatel,   and  alfo  Geneva,  Savey, 

and  the  Swiji- Cantons.     By  the  fame  in^j^nd  navigatioiit  thf 

city  of  Lyons  drives  a  very  confiderabte  trade  in  the  woollea 

manufaAurcs  made  rn  Languedoc^  about  Nifnusy  Beaucaire, 

and  other  places  ;  and  which  are  brought  up  the  Rbofm  %i 

the  proper  feafons,  and  fold  at  the  fair  at  Lyons,    In  like 

snanner,  the  wines  of  Burgundy,  and  of  Cbampaigne  aiftn 

are  brought  down  the  Soane  and  the  Doux  to  Lyonsy  and  fent 

from  thence  to  all  the  principal  citiea  of  Languedoc  and 

Guionne, 

frntign         ^K  flisill  now  conlider  how  the  kingdom  of  Frame  it 

fntde  of    fituated  in  regard  to  its  coafb  for  foreign  trade ;  and  boir 

fooce.      extenfively  (he  carries  the  fame  on  in  Europe,  AJia,  Africa^ 

^nd  America.    The  French  coaft  in  the  Adediterranean  fea 

begins  oppoftte  to  Perignan,  which  ts  the  firfl  city  on  that 

fide,  under  the  French  government  ;  and  the  firft  port  in 

France,  on  this  fide,  tho'  of  no  confequence,  is  port  Vendrt. 

Perignan  is  a  frontier  of  RouJfiUon  by  land,  and  of  importaoce, 

in   cafe  of  a. war  againft  Spain',  on  which  account  the 

French  have  made  it  very  ftrong.     The  fea,  on  the  coaft  of 

RouJJilbn,  and  onward  to  MontpeBer,  is  called  the  galph  of 

Kan-         Narbonne.    The  city  of  Narbonne  is  particularly  famous  fcr 

the  finiihing  that  great  work  of  a  navigation  between  th( 

two  feas»  that  is,  the  joining  the  Cantabrian  and  the  AM' 

terranean  fea  together,  by  a  canal.    This  work  was  fct  o« 

foot  by  Lewis  XIV.  a  prince  born  for  great  undertakiogs* 

)t  was  fifteen  years  in  compleating,  from  i666  to  xHh^ 
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eodn  rmmenfe  A/m.  AH  difficulties  were  furmottntcd ;  val- 
lies  were  filled  up,  mcuntaina  and  hUl9  levelled,  and  the 
boars  continue  to  pafs  and  repafs  with  great  ieafe^  for  the 
benefit  ef  comnierce.  Between  the  river  Jude^  and  the 
ttioulh  of  the  Rhofiu^  there  lies,  parallel  with  the  fea,  a  lake 
thirty  miles  long,  and  from  three  to  five  broad,  extending 
from  the  river  Eraui,  aod  the  city  of  Agde  weft,  almoft  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Rhejne  eaft.  Jgde  is  a  fmail  city  on  the 
river  Eratd.  The  port  is  fsiall ;  yet  they  have  ibme  (hips, 
aad  they  export  win«  and  oil ;  and,  within  thefe  thirty  years» 
fheir  trade  has  increafed.  In  the  middle  of  this  lake  there 
is  an  opening  Into  the  fta,  which  makes  a  very  good  port 
called  Citte.  Here  ftips  of  harden  may  come  in  ;  and,  the 
toyal  canal  being  carried  on  from  Narbonne  to  Jgde^  the 
tierckaDdixe,  which  is  brought  from  Italy  to  be  fent  by  the 
dun]  to  Bourde<mxy  \s  generally  lafided  at  CetU\  and  thence 
carried,  by  the  lake  to  Jgde^  and  put  on  board  barges  for  the 
canal. 

BfifWEEK  Cette  iLtki  Marfeilks^  the  great  river  Rh^fnc MuLcS&Bti 
tmpties  itfcif  into  the  fea.  The  fame  of  the  city  of  Mar* 
JiiUes  for  commerce  is  wdi.known  all  over  the  world.  It  is, 
indeed,  the  only  trading  city  and  por^  of  note  in  the  fouth 
of  FrofKe.  It  lies  about  50  leagues  eaft  of  Narbonne,  The 
hirbodr  h  fpacious  and  good,  and  receiver  the  Urged  (hips^ 
though  fometlmes  the  fofggeft  are  obliged  to  lighten  their 
loading  a  little  before  they  conf>c  in.  The  city  is  fine,  latgt-, 
populous,  and  rich,  and  is  rendered  fo  particularly  by  its 
commerce ;  the  whole  Italian  and  Turkey  trade  of  Frame  bc- 
ibg  carried  on  here.  Lewis  XIV.  as  he  well  knew  the  im- 
portance of  this  city,  fo  he  took  it  into  his  particular  favour^ 
and  gave  fuch  directions  for  beautifying  it,  and  for  et>cour- 
aging  men  of  trade  and  bufinefs  to  refort  to  it,  that  Mar^ 
Jtitiei  became  quite  a  new  city  to  what  it  had  been.  The 
key  is  faid  to  be  one  of  the  fineft  in  the  world,  except 
that  of  Seville  in  Spain.  The  fortifications  are  fo  prodigi- 
oufly  ftrong,  that  no  others  fcarce  equal  them  :  by  fea,  no- 
thing can  hurt  the  city,-  and  by  land,  it  would  require  "" 
100,000  men  to  attack  it  in  form.  But,  after  it  was  viiited 
with  a  plague  in  1723)  this  city  fuflfered  a  great  eclipfe,  and 
its  commerce  decayed  for  near  a  twelve-month  unrpeakably^ 
Aot  a  Ihip  being  fufiered  to  pafs  or  repafs,  nor  would  any 
nation  admit  them  to  come  into  their  ports  ^  fo  that  the 
popr  were  left  to  ftarve,  and  the  failors  periflied  miferabty  at 
fea;  but  it  has  fince  furpriftngly  recovered  itfelf,  and  now 
daily  advances  in  commerce.  The  French  trade  to  lurkey 
and  Egypt^  sts  alfo  to  the  coaft  of  Jfricai  and  to  all  the 
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iflands  of  the  Archesy  centers  at  MarfeilUu  They  have  ^(b 
a  confiderabie  trade  to  Venice^  Ginoa^  Leghorn^  Naples^  and 
Sicily  I  and  they  have  confuls  at  almoft  all  the  iflaods  and 
ports  in  the  Mediterraneany  MarJeiUes  being  the  only  city  of 
France  for  trading  in  thofe  feas  j  but  above  all  for  the  turhf 
trade  in  general,  wherein,  at  prefent,  they  exceed  ail  otba 
nations,  and  have  furprifingly  fupplanted  the  Englijh. 

Tonlon.  TOULON^  a  port  town  of  Provence^  is  fituate  on  a  bi^ 
of  the  Mediterranean  fea,  twenty- five  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
AlarfeilUs.  It  has  the  moft  fecure  and  capacious  harbour  o( 
any  port  in  France.  Here  the  largeft  (hips  of  the  royal  navy 
of  France  zt^  built  and  .Rationed,  and  here  vaft  magazine! 
of  all  manner  of  naval  (lores  and  tioober  for  (hipping  are  re- 
pofitcd.  Here  likewife  are  the  fincil  docks  and  yards,  for 
the  fitting  out  and  furniOiing  ihips  of  war,  in  the  whole 
world  pefha|;>s.  In  Toulon^  there  are  academies  for  the  ma- 
fine  guards,  where  they  are  taught  navigation ;  and  there  is 
a  royal  foundery  for  cannon  and  mortars,  and  all  manner  of 
urenfils  for  cannoneers  and  bombardeers.  They  had  in  the 
harbour  of  Toulon^  when  the  confederates  laid  fiege  to  it  ia 
1707,  futeen  firft  rate  men  of  war,  eight  fecond  rates, 
twenty-four  third  rates,  and  fix  fourth  rates ;  all  which  the 
EngUJh  had  very  probably  taken,  if  the  Germans  had  not  de- 
tached i5,o'oo  men  to  Naples^  which  were  intended  to  coo*' 
fiitute  part  of  the  army  xo  form  that  fiege.  Ffom  hence  10 
the  coaft  of  Nice^  and  the  frontiers  of  the  dominions  of  the 
duke  of  Savoy^  France  affords  nothing  confiderable. 

Jgkf  •/  I'he  ifles  of  Hiere$  lie  ofF  the  coaft,  under  the  weft  part 

Hicres.  of  which  there  is  a  good  road  for  the  largeft  (hips}  and 
where  the  EngUJh  fleet  lay  many  months  in  1744^  and  block- 
ed up  the  French  and  Spanijh  fleets  in  the  harbour  of  Toulsn\ 
and,  on  their  quitting  that  harbour,  the  combined  fleeu  were 
engaged  by  admiral  MatihewSy  before  whom  they  fled  to  the 
coaft  of  Spain^  and  would  have  been  deftroyed,  if  he  had 
jQOt  been  dcfertcd  by  one  of  the  EngUJh  admirals,  and  feve- 
ral  of  his  captains :  but,  on  the  ihore,  do  towns  of  note,  or 
-  |*orts  of  trade,  are  found,  till  we  come  to  the  cape  of  Jn- 
iibesy  on  the  eaft-fide  of  which  lies  the  city  of  Jniiiesj  the 
laft  in  France.  It  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  fmall  gulph ;  bat 
the  harbour  is  not  very  good,  nor  is  the  trade  confiderable. 

On  the  coaft  of  France^  from  Dunkirk  to  St.  MaU\  and 
from  thence  to  St,  Sebajliany  are 

Dankirk.  DUNKIRK^  once  a  very  formidable  place  for  ftrengtb, 
and  terrible  to  all  Europe 'j  but  its  tortiBcations  were  deftroyed 
by  the  treaty  of  Vtrecbty  aiul  being  fince  in  a  great  meafure 
ceinftated^  were  again  to  undergo  the  iame  fate  by  the  lat^ 
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treaty  of  Paris.  Nothing  fopports  this  town  at  prefent,  but 
its  being  a  free  port,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of 
Lifle ;  which  being  a  rich  and  great  city,  and  for  its  wealth 
and  number  of  people,  called  Little  Paris^  has  no  other  port 
but  that  of  Dunkirk  to  carry  on  its  trade  at. 

CALAIS  is  the  eafternmoft  town  of  the  antient  kingdom  Calais, 
of  France^  and  was  once  a  very  coofiderable  place,  being 
long  contended  for  between  the  crowns  of  England  and  France  \ 
but  the  port,  not  being  capable  of  receiving  fhips  of  burden, 
has  very  little  trade,  unlefs  in  the  fmuggting  way  by  foiall 
craft. 

BOULOGNE  is  a  large  town,  and  ftands  on  the  fea^'Boafogiie, 
Ihore ;  but  as  the  river  is  fmall,  is  no  port  of  any  confe- 
quence.    It  lies  in  a  large  bay  bearing  its  own  name.    The 
channel  is   here  thirty  miles  over,  reckoning  from   about 
Romney  in  Kent  to  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  Boulogne.  There 
are  Tome  merchants  here,  and  it  is  panicularly  eminent  for 
Che  maiKifa<Sturing  trade,  but  highly  injurious  to  Great  Britaim 
for  one  article  of  it,  the  bringing  of  Englijh  wool  over  from 
Rmnnej^MarJh^  in  Kent  \  a  trade,  which  the  French  find  fo 
much   their    account  in,    that  they  have  long  experienced 
it  to  be  their  intereft  to  give  great  encouragement  to  the 
Englijh  fmugglers ;  and  all  the  vigilance  of  the  government, 
which  has  been  remarkably  fevere  upon  this  occafion,  has 
not  been  able  to  put  an  efFedual  flop  to  it,  though  it  is  cer-  , 
tainly  of  late  very  greatly  checked.     As  Rstmney-Marjh  is  the 
place  where  it  is  ordinarily  (hipped  oflF,  fo  this  town  of  Bou" 
lognty  and  the  coaft  all  along  (he  bay,  from  Boulogne  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Soane^  the  principal  river  of  Picardy^  is  the 
ufual  place  where  it  is  brought  on   ihore.     Nor  have  the 
French  the  advantage  of  the  Englijh  wool  only,  but  it  is  ob« 
fervable,  that  they  have  conflantly  many  Englijh  workmen 
among  them,  efpecially  fach  as  we  call  in  England  mafter«* 
manufad^urers ;  and  thefe  being  brought  over  from  England 
by   the  influence  of  extraordinary  rewards  and  encourage- 
ments, and   having  the  Englijh  wool  to  work  on,    have 
brought  the  French  to  a  proficiency  in  the  woollen  manufac- 
tory^ that  may  in  time  prove  the  ruin  of  the  like  trade  of  this 
kingdom.  , 

DIEPPE  is  a  fine  town,  and  the  beil  for  trade  next  to  j)|epp«» 
Dunkirk  on  this  part  of  the  French  coaft.  Before  the  late 
war,  they  had  in  particular  a  confiderable  trade  to  Newfound^ 
lanA^  and  to  the  French  fettlements  in  North- America.  Their 
fhips  often  unlade  at  Havre^  in  the  Seine^  for  the  conveni-* 
enoe  of  fending  their  cargoes  up  the  river  to  Rouen  and  Pa-- 
rism    Howeveri  when  they  are  unladen,  they  come  with 
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more  eafii  into  the  baven  of  DUppe  to  tay  up»  where  tlef 
have  Water  enough  when  they  are  in,  and  are  laid  fafe.  The 
fearnen  of  Dieppe  are  accounted  the  heft  failors  in  France* 

tiawa,  ROUENj  being  the  fea-port  to  Paris^  becomes  of  courtc 
a  great,  rich,  ^nd  flourifting  ci^y.  lis  trade  is  eKtraordinary) 
and  conCfts  of  divers  branches,  in  refpe^t  both  to  its  foreign 
as  well  as  hooie  parts,  efpecially  in  the  linen  and  wooilco 
manufa&ures,  and  in  the  latter  more  eminently.  It  has  a 
^reat  trade  with  Ireland^  particularly  for  leather,  butter,  tal- 
)oWy  and  other  produ^SU  of  that  country.  Its  coafting-trade 
has  been  already  mentioned. 

Uavie.         HAyRE'DE'GRACE  fiands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sents 

de-Grace,  ^nd  is  faid  to  be  the  port  to  the  city  of  Rouen^  as  Rouen  ii 
to  the  city  of  Paris^  the  merchants  here  laying  up  their  Ihips, 
which  are  too  large  to  go  up  fo  far  in  the  river.  It  has  the 
inoft  confiderable  (hare  jn  the  fifliing-trade  of  any  port  Id 
Frana^  principally  to  NewfounMandy  the  North-feas,  and  foe 
ihe  herring- fiOiery,  not  only  in  the  channel,  but  on  tb« 
back  of  the  fands  off  Tarmouth  i  and  fmce  the  Freruh  kiflg 
}aid  high  duties  on  the  Yarmouth  fi(h,  they  have  wonderfully 
improved  in  curing  theoa  in  the  Tarmouth  way,  to  our  ai 
little  detriment. 

Caen*  CAEN  is  the  firft  port  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Seine  wet 

It  is  a  fmall  pdrt,  but  a  pretty  large  city^  and,  having  a  cooiroo* 
nication  with  the  EngUJh  channel,  does  not  want  commcrccf  ^ 
though  not  to  the  advantage  of  England.    The  navigatioa 
of  this  coaft,  as  far  as  the  ifland  of  Alderneyj  is  iafe  and  eafy) 
afterwards  there  is  need  of  good  pilots. 

St.  Malo.  ST.  MALO  is  a  city  of  commerce,  and  inferior  to  now 
Azt  France  has  in  the  ocean.  The  road  for  (hipping  ^ 
the  harbour,  are  fafe  and  convenient,  which,  with  the  cdo- 
modious  iituation,  open  to  the  Britijh  channel,  make  it  a 
place  of  the  beft  trade  to  France  on  this  coaft ',  the  mcf* 
chants  here,  particularly  in  the  wars  of  quetaAnney  were  iboie 
of  the  richeft  in  all  FranUy  being  deeply  embarked  in  the 
South-fea  trade  at  that  time.  In  our  late  wars  with  Franui 
their  privateers  have  proved  a  great  grievance  to  us  by  i^* 
quent  captures  of  oor  merchant-fhips.  It  was  before  tbe 
laf):  war  a  fl6urilhing  place  of  trade,  efpecially  for  tbe  l^evh 
foundland  fiibery,  alio  to  Martinicoy  to  ^ebec^  and,  indeed, 
to  moft  of  the  French  colonies  in  America,  It  is  fituate  is 
the  bottom  of  a  large  bay,  extending  from  cape  La  Htpt 
to  the  Seven-Iflesy  after  which  the  land  falls  away  to  cape 
VJhant.     Between  thefe  lies  the  town  of 

Morlaix.  MORtAIXy  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame  name. 
It  is  large  and  beautiful^  full  of  people  and  trade,  tbe  port 
.      .  good* 
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l^dod,  the  cbiarinel  deep,  and  (hips  of  above  loa  fons  come 
tip  to  the  key.  The  beft  printing  and  writing  paper  in  France 
is  faid  to  be  made  here.  In  fine,  the  increafe  of  commerce 
has  greatly  increafed  the  wealth,  the  fplendor,  the  happinefs 
of  the  place,  which  are  ever  the  invariable  effefts  of  it. 

BRBST  is  a  place  of  confequence  upon  this  coaft,  being  Brett. 
the  largeft  and  mod  capacious  road  and  harbour  that  Francg 
is  poffcffed  of  on  the  ocean.     It  is  alfo  the  beft  defended, 
ind  fafcft  harbour  in   France.     Here  the  French'  fleets  ar« 
oftentimes  laid  up,' though  the  greateft  of  their  men  of  war  ' 

generaUy  go  to  Toulon.  Here  are  warehoufes  and  maga^ 
zines  to  lay  up  naval  ftores  for  loo  fail  of  fhips  of  war  of 
the  line,  and^ome  of  eighty  and  ninety  guns  have  been  built 
here.  France^  in  the  year  1690,  had  a  royal  navy  at  Brefi, 
equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  all  the  naval  power  of  England 
and  Holland  united.  It  offered  them  ^battle,  which  they  de- 
clined. The  inlet  of  the  fea,  which  forms  the  harbour  of 
Brefi,  IB  very  large,  the  waters  every  way  deep,  smd  the  an- 
chorage good. 

Th^  next  place  of  confequence  on  this  coaft  is  the  mouth  Moiah  of 
of  the  river  Loire,  The  tbwns  of  note  on  or  near  the  Loire^  '^'  Loire, 
below  the  canal  of  Orleans^  and  before  it  comes  to  Nantes^ 
are  Orleans^  Bloisy  Amboife^  Tours^  Saumur,  and  Angers^  all  of 
them  large  trading  cities.  No  country,  except  the  Nether  * 
'  lands,  can  (hew  fcven  fuch  cities,  on  the  banks  of  one  river, 
under  one  fovereign,  and  in  fo  fmall  a  compafs  of  territory. 

ROCHELLEy  on  this  coaft  of  the  ocean,  is  a  confide-  p  i  « 
fable  port  of  trade,  though  urtfortified,  for  reafons  too  well  ^^  ^^* 
known.  This  city  was  once  the  ftrongeft  in  the  whole 
kingdom,  and,  on  account  of  its  opulence  and  fplendor, 
for  years  the  bulwark  of  the  French  Proteftants.  It  fup- 
poned  their  intereft  in  the  civil  wars  in  France,  during  five 
kings  reigns,  and  at  length  defended  itfelf  with  almoft  in- 
credible bravery  and  refolution,  againft  the  whole  power  of 
France,  tht  French  king,  Lewis  XIII.  befieging  it  in  perfon: 
nor  would  the  Rochellers  have  been  reduced  at  laft,  if  we  may 
Credit  hiftorv,  had  not  the  Dutch,  though  Proteftants,  and 
fome  Bnglsfi^\^%  too,  been  hired  by  the  French  to  mafter 
their  fleet,  and  deprive  them  of  afli fiance  by  fea  \  whereas 
they  were  before  mafters  of  the  fea,  and  all  the  naval  power 
of  France  was  not  a])le  to  match  them.  But  their  fleet  be- 
ing beaten,  and  the  promifed  fuccours  of  the  Engli/h  failing, 
cardinal  Richelieu  contrived  a  fea-wall  to  be  made,  and  car- 
ried it  on  with  invincible  induftry,  to  block  up  their  har- 
bour. Thus  being  deprived  of  all  relief,  tjiey  were  obliged  ^ 
to  fabmit,  by  the  extremity  of  famine,  30,000  people  hav- 
MoD.  Hist.  Vol  XLIIL  D  d  ing 
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ing  periihed  here»  in  the  year  1628,  for  want  of  bread* 
Though  RocheUe  on  ibis  occalion  loft  all  its  privileges,  the 
Proteftant  religion  being  bapifhed  the  place,  and  its  forti- 
iications  demolished,  it  continued  after^rards,  and  ftill  does, 
to  be  a  place  of  confide  table  trade,  full  of  wealthy  merchants, 
whofe  commerce  extends  to  nioft  parts  of  the  world,  but 
efpecially  to  the  IVeJl-lndia^  MartiniiOy  St.  DomingOy  and 
^ucbecy  before  the  late  war :  from  hence  alfo  was  a  very  great 
part  of  the  Newfoundland  trade  carried  on,  and  likevrife  that 
of  their  Miffijfvfi.  Tiie  French  Eaft-ImUa  company  too  made 
ufe  of  RocheUe  as  a  port,  though  net  always,  for  the  return 
of  their  fhips  from  India^  and  for  difp<^ing  of  their  cargoes. 

PORT  LEff^IS  is  a  harbour  deferving  our  notice,  and, 
if  it  had  ftood  on  the  north  part  of  France^  in  Normanif^ 
or  Picartfyy  would  have  been  worth  a  kingdom  itfelf ;  but  as 
it  ftands  on  the  coaft  of  Brittany,  to  the  fouth  of  Cape  XJJbant^ 
where  France  has  many  good  harbours  and  fafe  roads  for 
i)iipping,  as  well  for  war  as  tbmmerce ;  fuch  as  the  har- 
bours of  Breji^  RocheUe^  Nantes^  Bourdiduxy  &c.  and  the 
roads  of  Conquefly  BtlleiJIe^  St.  Martin^  and  others  ;  this  makes 
Port  Lewis  the  lefs  regarded.  It  is,  however,  populous  and 
rich,  and  has  many  wealthy  merchants,  efpecially  fuch  who 
trade  pretty  largely  to  the  IVeJI- Indies*^  and  berng  a  good  har- 
bour, is  liicewife  a  ftation  for  part  of  the  royal  navy,  and  for 
the  (hips  of  the  French  Eaft- India  company. 
Nantes.  NyiNTES  ftands  thirty  miles  within  the  land,  upon  the 
north  bank  of  the  Loire y  which  is  here  a  very  fpacious  and 
noble  river,  has  a  deep  and  fafe  channel,  and  makes  a  fine 
harbour.  It  has  a  ftourifhing  trade,  both  domeftic  and  fo- 
jreign,  few  towns  in  France  outdoing  it.  The  great  expor- 
tation of  wines  and  brandies  from  hence  are  the  capital  con- 
ftant  articles  upon  which  Nantes  chiefly  depends.  It  is  fcarce 
credible  to  conceive  how  coniiderable  the  trade  is,  both  of 
brandies  and  wines  together ;  infomuch  that  it  is  an  ufual 
thing  to  fee  2  or  300  iail  of  {hips  in  the  Loire  at  a  tim^ 
taking  in  wines  and  brandies.  ^ 

There  is  no  port  of  any  confequence  between  RocbiSe 
and  the  river  Garonne^  nor  upon  the  Garonne^  except 

BOURDEAUXy  which  is  forty  miles  up  that  river.  This 
is  an  exceeding  large  and  populous  city,  and  is  fo  fpread  by 
vineyards,  as  to  be  accounted  not  lefs  than  twenty  miles 
long.  The  tide  flows  quite  up  to  the  city  of  BourdeauXj 
and  brings  (hips  of  good  burden  to  the  very  key.  It  ftands 
on  the  fouth  of  the  river  Garonne.  The  trade  here  is  chiefly 
for  wine,  and  that  in  fuch  prodigious  quantities,  that  when 
'  our  trade  with  France  vvas  open,  it  had  been  ordinary  to  fee 
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4  or  500  ihips  in  the  river  at  a  time,  loading  wines  for 
England  only,  and  for  other  nations  many  more.  Hence 
came  the  clarets  and  ftrong  wines  of  France^  as  thofe  of ' 
Pontacy  Gravesy  Frontiniac^  Caveacy  &c.  being  the  names  of 
the  vineyards,  or  of  the  towns  where  the  vineyards  are,  the 
wines  taking  their  names  from  the  towns,  or  from  the  per- 
fons  who  own  them.  They  have  alfo  a  conilderable  traffic 
here  to  the  Wejl-lndm^  as  particularly  to  the  French  fugar 
colonies  in  America^  and  they  have  many  fugar-bakers,  which 
has  brought  them  a  great  trade  for  refined  fugars,  both  ac 
home  and  abroad., 

BATONNE  is  the  laft  confiderable  town  in  the  French  fiayonne. 
dominions.  It  is  an  ancient,  fpacious,  opulent,  and  popu- 
lous city,  has  a  gre^t  trade  both  in  France  and  with  Spain^ 
and  with  many  other  parts  in  Europe.  Its  fine  harbour  in 
the  moqth  of  the  river  Adour  reaches  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  city,  and  is  fo  deep  and  fafe,  that  the  largeft  ihips 
come  up  to  the  very  merchants  doors ;  and  the  entrance 
into  it  is  fecured  by  a  ftrong  caftle,  regularly  fortified, 
Bayonm  being  a  frontier  both  by  land  and  fea,  for  it  is  within 
fifteen  miles  of  the  frontiers  of  Spain, 

Thus  we  have  fcen  how  France^  by  its;  fituation,  has  the  Rife  and 
advantage  for  commerce  of  all  the  nations  on  this  fide  the progrt/s  of 
globe,  Britain  excepted.      To  the   prodigious  number  oithetradeof 
their  people  muft  be  joined  the  temper  and  genius  of  the  France, 
nation :  they  are  vigorous,  a£^ive,  induftrious,  and  even  xw^^^dto 
trade  as  well  as  war,  an  enterprizing  people.     So  greatly  '"'^f 
have  they  increafed  their  trade  fincc  the  treaty  of  Utrecht^  *'"''*.?• 
that  they  now  carry  their  wines  and  .brandies  into  the  Bal^ 
ticy  where  formerly  the  Dutch  fent  them  in  Holland  bottoms  ;  « 

and  the  French  bring  their  naval  ftores  from  Livonioy  Pruf- 
Jiay  znd  Peterjburg,  in  French  {hipsy  where  before  that  treaty  no 
JFnnch  Ihips  had  fcarce  ever  been  feen.  The  HansTowns  now 
have  little  or  no  {hare  in  furnifhing  Fr^n^^  with  iron  and  copper, 
with  timber,  pitch  or  tar.  The  French  alfo  now  trade  with 
Sivedeny  as  other  nations  do,  and  to  DantTucy  and  have  greatly 
increafed  their  commerce  in  RuJJiay  as  well  as  their  neigh- 
bours. With  all  thefe  advantages  of  fituation,  extent  of 
land,  and  numbers  of  people,  France  has  laboured,  from  the 
beginning  of  its  commerce,  under  two  difficulties,  which 
rendered  it  next  to  impoflible  to  produce  any  confiderable 
ftaple  manufadlures,  unlefs  thefe  difficulties  could  be  eiJecn 
tually  furmdunted.  Thefe  were  the  want  of  a  comp^jiency  • 
of  wool,  and  of  filk,  the  two  fundamental  articles  mythe 
general  t»anufa6lures  of  Europey  and  fuch  too,  which  •  the 
French^  from  the  a<S^ivity  and  induftry  of  their  people*,  were 
11  difpofcd  to  fall  into  \    but  wanting  thefe  fundamental 
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natural  produ6Hons  in  ample  quantities,  fuffered  the  At 
couragement  many  years,  with  no  little  aflliSion ;  for  they 
fell   into  the  filk  manufadure  to  a  very  ereat  degree^  en- 
couraged by  the  Italians^  when  the  Frnub  were  mafteri  of 
the  Mlanefey  in  the    reign  of  Francis  I.  and  though  thej 
bought  their  fillc  in  Italy  and  Turkey\  as  they  ftilt  do  inibme 
quantities  j-  yet  all  the  fouthern  parts  of  France^  efpecially 
the  Upper  LanguedoCy  the  Lyonmis^  and  part  of  Dauphini^ 
were  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  (ilk,  and  greatly  im- 
proved  in  it,   fpreading  it  into  Cbampatgmy  and  even  to 
Paris  itfelf.    This  was  from  about  the  vear  1520.    But  at 
length,  th^  French  conquered  this  difficulty.    By  the  meirn 
of  lome  Piedmontefet  who  became  fubjedls  to  France  after 
the  feizure  of  Pignerolj  in  the  reign  of  Letvis  XIII.  tbey 
firft  began  to  plant  the  white  mulberries  in  Languedoc^  and 
part  of  Prwence  \  and,  nourifhing  the  filk-wonns  with  un- 
fpeakable  induftry,  and  being  greativ  encouraged  by  die 
court  in  the  reign  of  the  late  Lewis  XlV.  they,  after  many 
years  fpenc  in  the  firft  experiments,  at  length  brought  the 
fame  to  perfedibn,  and  produced  the  filk  itfelf  in  good  quao'^ 
tities,  which  is  now  become  a  natural  produce  of  France^  as 
it  was  before  of  Piedmont^  and  other  parts  of  Itafy^  wfaa 
originally  borrowed  it  from  the  AJiatics  o(  Armenia  and^ttf- 
giOy  as  the  French  did  from  them,  and  as  the  EngUJh  moil 
certainly  might  from  them  both,   and  eSe^lually  eflaUifh 
,   the  fame  in  our  colonies  on  the  continent  of  Anurica.    Bat 
it  has  not  proved  the  fame  in  France  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
duce of  wool,  ^hich  as  to  quantity  and  quality  is  far  from 
being  equal  to  that  of  England  ana  Ireland  in  general.    Tbc 
French^  z  vigilant  and  improving  people,  being  fenfible  how 
deficient  they  were  in  the  articie  of  wool,  obtained  iheep 
from  England  and  Ireland^  as  they  had   wool,  in  order  to 
'  try  the  pofTibility  of  raifihg  .Vool,  by  the  means  of  oof 
(beep,  as  good  in  quality,  and  as  large  in  quantity  in  general, 
as  our  wool  is  ;  but  hitherto  they  have  been  difappointcdi 
though  it  is  faid  there  is  at  prefent  in  Normandy  another 
grand  attempt  on  foot  to  accomplifh  this  defign.    We  axe 
apt  to  flatter  ourfelves  with  the  impoflibility  hereof,  yet  we 
may  one  day  find  ourfelves  miftaken.  The  examples  brought 
from  our  bull-dogs,  hounds,  and  maflrfFs,  all  which  arefai<l 
to  alter  their  nature  upon  change  of  climate,  fuppoilng  diefe 
things  to  be   matter  of  fad,  do  not,  perhaps,  afford  aof 
thing  c^nclufive  witlvrefpetSl  to  the  article  of  fheep.    VVe 
fliall  not,  however,  enter  into  the  philofophy  of  this  matter} 
nor  would  it  become  l^fhns  to  be  inilrumental  tp  Ictfuch 
rivals  into  a  fecret  of  tkalkind,  was  it  in  their  power.  Cer- 
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tain  It  iS|  that  Frana  ftiU  labours  under  the  want  of  this 
ciTentisil  produdion,  to  the  degree  that  we  have  it.    They 
have  woo]^  indeed,  of  their  owiv growth  in  great  quantities, 
fincethe  fuccefs  ^  their  woollen  manufa&ories;'  and  in 
fome  places,  as  with  ua^it  is  better  than  in  others,  as  in 
the  Upptr  LanguiJocj  Poi^^u^  Guierme^  and  thofe  provinces 
Jying  towards  Burgundy  \  but  the  heft  has  been  faid  not  to 
be  qualified  for  near  fo  eflimable  a  manufacture  as  ours  is 
jn  general,  neither  will  it  mix  or  work  with  the  foreign 
wools  fo  well,  the  ftaple  being  too  ihort,  and  the  wool  itfelf 
weak,  ai\d  not  fufficiently  ftrong  to  bear  the  feveral  needful 
operations  of  combing,  carding,  fpinning,  and  weaving,  to 
4bat  perfedion  which  ours  does  ^   fo  that  the  manufadtures^ 
when  made  of  the  beft  of  it,  are  thin,  flight,  and  not  of  that 
fubftance,  duration,  and  beauty,  as  thofe  made  of  the  EngJiJb 
and  Irijb  wool.    Yet  this  difadvantage  by  nature  has  hot 
difcouraged  this  nation  from  attempting  the  woollen  manu- 
fadure  in  every  branch  ;  for,  fince  they  have  not  wool'fo 
good  in  general  as  ours,  they  have  been  long  determined  to 
have  our  Englijh  and  Irijh  wool,  which  being  properly  mixed 
wh^  their  own,  or  properly  worked  by  itfelf,  they  baye  had 
art  enough  to  impofe  their  woollen  manufaAures  upon  ie« 
vera]  other  parts  of  Europe^  even  for  Englijb  fabrication. 
This  fupplying  France  with  Englifi  and  Irifi  wool  was  firft 
brought  about  by  the  indefatigable  endeavours  and  profound 
policy  of  their  great  minifier  Colberty  to  whom  we  owe  that 
pernicious  trade  ofowling,  as  [it  is  called,  or  the  running 
.of  wool  from  this  kingdom  into  France. '  He  firH  fet  the 
poor  to  (Workall  over  France^  in  combing,  fpinning,  weaving, 
9fxd  dying  of  wool  and  woollen  goods.  And  what  was  foon  the 
cpnfequence  of  this  i    the  French  king  faw  all  his  fubjeds 
cloathed,  however  indifferently,  with  the  manufactures  of. 
their  own  country^  who,  but  a  few  years  beforCj^  bought 
their  cloaths  from  Er^land^  or,  which  was  worfe,  at  fecond 
band  from  Flanden  and  the  Dutch.     This  commercial  mi- 
nister alfo  decoyed,  by  rewards  and  encouragements,  EngUJb 
artifts  into  every  part   of  France  where  it  was  found  moft 
proper  to  eftablilh  thefe  manufactures ;  and  there  they  taught 
the  people  fo  well  all  the  feveral   parts  of  the  manufacture, 
and  the  French  were  fo  apt  to  learn,  and  fo  dextrous  and 
chearfui  in  teaching^  each  other,  that,  in  a  few  years,  they 
could  do  without  Englijh  inftrudors.     Being  thus^  able  to 
furnilh  their  own  people,  to  clotl^  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
nay,  even  the  king  himfelf,    for  he  would  wear  nothing 
.that  was  not  the  manufacture  of  his  own  fubjeCts;  they,  not 
(Only^  in  a  few  years,  excluded  the  EngliJh  woollen  manufac- 
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tures  from  their  country  by  a  law,  but  began  to  turn  their 
eyes  abroad,  and  prepare  to  rival  the  Englijh  in  all  the  fi> 
reign  markets  of  Europe^  as  in  SpmUt  P^^tugal^  and  Italy ^  as 
alfo  in  Afia  and  Africa^  but  cfpecially  in  Turkey  and  Barbarj, 
To  eflFcft  this,  the  great  Colbert  took  thefe  mcafures :  he  firfl: 
informed  himfelf  of  the  feveral  forts  of  the  Britijb  manu- 
fa£tures  fold  in  every  foreign  market,  of  which  he  had  pieces 
and  patterns  brought  him  ;  and  he  ere£led  particular  works 
for  making  thefe  very  goods ;  and,  what  was  another  ma- 
fter-ftroke  of  politics,  he  wifely  encouraged  the  merchants 
to  export  thcpi,  by  caufing  credit  to^  be  given  them  out  of 
the  public  ftock,  that  is,  by  the  king,  even  till  the  return 
for  thefe  goods  came  home.  This  was  particularly  done 
with  the  Turkey  merchants  at  Marfeilksj  who  had  credit  out 
of  the  royal  treafury  till  the  returns  of  their  (hips  from  Smyr* 
va  and  Scanderoon\  by  which  politic  encouragement  the 
MarfeilUam  firft  fupplantcd  the  Englijh  in  the  Levqni  trade, 
wherein  we  are  too  fenfible  they  have  furprizingly  in* 
creafed  ever  fince. 

Having  thus  far  given  a  pretty  ample  account  of  the 
French  commercial  concerns,  we  fliall  now  confider  the  In- 
habitants as  to  their  htftory,  and  fome  other  interefting 
particulars. 
Origin  of  The  want  of  literature,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world, 
tbe¥ttTit\i  has  niade  it  extremely  difficult  to  difcover  the  origin  of  na- 
tions. The  befl  that  can  be  learnt  of  that  of  France  is 
that  it  was  peopled  after  the  flood  by  thepofterity  of  GmeTf 
theeldeftfon  ofjaphet.  Thefe  growing  numerous  compofed 
many  nations,  to  whom  the  Greeks  and  Romans  gave  the  ge- 
neral name  of  Galli  or  Celta.  Under  that  name  they  were 
known  in  the  time  of  Tarquinius  Prifcus^  the  fifth  king  of 
Romey  and  poflefled  a  country  of  very  large  extent,  compre- 
hending not  only  all  prefent  France^  but  part  of  Italy  alfo, 
as  far  a^  the  river  Rubicon^  which  falls  into  the  Adriatic  fea 
between  Ravenna  and  Riminij  and  all  that  part  of  Germany 
and  Belgium^  that  lies  within  the  river  Rhine.  The  Gauls 
remained  fubjeft  to  the  Ro/w/w  empire  from  the  time  of  Julius 
Cafar  till  the  Franks  or  French  entered  it.  Thefe  were  a 
warlike  people  of  Germany^  who  poflefled  all  the' country 
that  lies  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Wefer^  and  from  the 
German  ocean  in  the  north,  to  the  river  Maine  in  thp  fouthl 
They  confiftcd  of  the  nations  of  the  Sicambri^  BruSferl^  Salil^ 
and  Cherufci,  who  conquered  the  country  beyond  th«  Maine^ 
and  making  the  banks' of  the  river  their  chief  ft  at,  gave  the 
name  of  Franconia  to  the  country  now  called  fo.  The  firft 
poticeof  them  in  hiftory  under  the  denomination  of  Franks^ 
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is  in  the  reigns  of  Vdler'tan  and  (SalUnus^  about  the  year  of 
Cbrift  260 ;  after  which  they  are  frequently  mentioned  on 
accounted  their  plunders  and  pillag0  in  Gaul,  Conjiantine 
the  Grtat  took  their  kings  Afcaric  and  Ragaife  prifoners,  and 
expofed  them  to  wild  beads,  for  having  violated  their  faith 
in  making  war  againft  the  Rtmans, 

About  the  year  412,  the  Armoriciy  who  inhabited  the  ma- 
ritime provinces  of  Gaut^  as  Flanders^  Picardyy   Normandy^ 
and  Brktany^  revolted  from  the  Romans;  they  were  joined  by 
the  Franks^  who  by  that  means  poiTefled  themfelves  of  the 
Girman  and  Btigic  provinces  of  Gauly   which  the  Romans  * 
were  forced  to  grant  them.     Soon  after  this  they  chofe  Pba- 
ramand  for  their  king.     He  reigned  ten  years,  and  had  his 
feat  in  Gauli  but  about  the  time  of  his  death,  the  Romans 
beat  the  Franks  out  of  GW  again,  and  took  from  them  the 
lands  they  had  given  them  ;  which  Clodion  the  fan  and  fuc~ 
ccflbr  of  Pharamond  tnAezy/oxixtA  to. regain;    but   he  was 
beaten-  back  by  Aetius  the  Roman  general.     Clodion  was  fome 
years  without  undertaking  any  thing,  having  chofen  for 
the  place  of  his  refidence  the  caftle  of  Difperg  on  the  other 
iide  of  the  Rhint ;  but  hearing  by  his  fpies,  that  there  were 
no  garrifons  in  the  towns  of  the  Belgica  Secunda^  now  the 
territory  of  RheimSy  he  fet  out  immediately  with  his  army» 
and  keeping  his  march  fecret,  made  himfelf  rhafter  of  Bavay^ 
Camhray^  and  fome  other  neighbouring  places. 

MEROVEE  fucceeded  Ciodion,  In  his  time  Attila  king 
of  the:  i/flifj  invaded  Gtfiii  with  a  numerous  army;  for  the  / 
relief  of  which  J/rr^v^^  joined  his  forces  withthofe  of  ^etius 
the  Roman  general,  and  of  TheodorU  king  of  the  Vijigoths^ 
who  ail  together  fe^l  upon  Attila^  and  in  battle  killed  200,000 
of  his  meny  as  hiftorians  report,  and  drove  him  out  of  GauL 
AetiuSf  who  was  the  great  fupport  of  the  Roman  power  in 
Gaulf  was  foon  after  mafiacred  by  f^alentinian,  who  himfelf 
was  killed  by  Maximus.  This  put  the  Roman  affairs  into 
fuch  dtforder»  that  Merovee  had  time  to  extend  his  conquefts, 
which  he  did  over  all  Picardy^  Normandy^  and  part  of  the 
Ifle  of  France,  His  fon  Childeric  took  Paris^  Orleans ^  and  fe- 
veral  other  cities,  and  eftablifhed  the  French  nlonarchy.  'Clovis 
his  fucceflbr  freed  the  French  wholly  from  the  Roman  power, 
and  gave  the  name  of  France  to  all^the  country  that  reaches 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  Loire. 

After  the  death  of  Clovis  the  dominion  of  the  Franks . 
was   divided  into  two  parts,    viz.  OJlerick^  or  the  Eafterrt 
Kingdom,  called  by  corruption  Aujiria  and  Aujhafta\    and 
IVeJlericky  or  the  weftern  part  or  kingdom,  called  Neujiria. 
jThe  former  contained  all  Old  France^  and  the  country  beyond 
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tht  Mairu^  which  they  had  conquered,  logellier  with 

Ghabnsy  Cambrajy  and   La$n^  which  was  from  ihat  tine  a 

i«parate  kingdoiD»  the  feat  of  which  was  Mit%  in  Larrain* 

Aquitmne  was  not  compria^d  under  the  name  of  France^  not 

Burgundy^  ^en  after  it  had  been  conquered,  nor  Britanma 

Armorica^  at  lead  thie  lower,  as  being  an  independent  flate. 

Neujiria  contained  all  the  country  that  lies  between    the 

Meufi2LTii  the  Lokiy  which  was  again  divided  into  three 

kingdoms,     i.  Oi  France^  the  capital  of  which  was  Paris. 

2.  Of  Orleans  \  and  3.  Of  SoiJ/ins*     When  the  French  bad 

afterwards  fubdued  the  Vlfigotm  and  Burgundiam^  the  king* 

doofis  of  Aquiifint  and  Burgundy  were  ereded.     All  thefe 

kingdoms  were  feveral  times  united  and  divided,  as  the  royal 

family  happened  to  be  more  or  iefs  namerous.    Bat  the  title 

of  kings  of  France^  hiftorians  have  given  to  thofe  oi4y  who 

ruled  at  Paris. 

There  are  reckoned  three  races  of  thefe  monarcbs.  The 
firft  is  called  the  Merovingian  from  Merov/e,  who,  putting 
afide  the  children  of  Clodimj  caufed  himfelf  to  be  cbofen 
king)  and  fixed  his  regal  feat  in  GauL  This  race  continued 
during  the  reigns  of  nineteen  kings,  and  ^nded  in  ChiUerk 
III.  who  being  a  very  weak  man,  was  degraded  by  the  af« 
fembly  of  the  nates,  and  Pepin^  the  fon  of  Charks  Martdy 
maire  of  the  palace^  was  elected  in  hjs  ftead.  With  bin) 
begins  the  fecond  race,  called  the  Carliany  or  Carimti^ 
gian. 

The  maire  of  the  palace  was  an  o£Eicer  of  great  dignity 
and  power.  He  was  at  firft  cbofen  by  the  nobility,  and  con* 
firmed  by  the  king,  and  was  intruded  with  the  management 
of  all  affairs  of  ftate.  The  power  of  the  matrct  became  in 
(ime  almoft  abfolute  ;  for  by  reafon  of  the  wieaknefs  and  fa- 
ptnenefs  of  the  kings,  they  increafed  it  as  they  pleafed,  lb 
that  at  laft  it  became  hereditary.  Pepin  and  his  fon  Charkty 
furnamed  Maruly  both  fucceffively  maires  of  the  palace* 
were  in  a  manner  kings  themfelves,  during  the  reigns  of 
Dagobert  II.  Chilpericy  CUtaire^  and  Thierry ;  and  after  the 
death  of  Thierry y  Charles  made  himfelf  chief  governor,  with 
the  title  of  maire  and  duke  of  the  French ;  in  which  pofts 
he  was  fuccceded  by  his  ions  Carkman  and  Pepin\  during  an 
inter-regnum  of  fix  or  (even  years ;  and  aft^r  jthe  deprivation 
of  Childericy  Pepin  ohtiwed  the  royal  dignity. 

PEPIN  vfzs  fucceeded  by  hi&  fon  C/^arlemagne^  or  Charles 
theGreaty  an  epithet  the  noble  actions  he  performed  very 
juftly  deferved  ;  for  it  was  he  that  conquered  the  barbarous 
inhabitants  of  the  moft  northern  parts  of  Germany^  and  efta- 
t>]i0ied  Chriftianity  and  civil  government  among  them,  after 
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kclM  ovetcomeWittikimiy  the  laft  king  of  the  Saxons;    Ht 
tih  CDoqQcred  the  BMf  or  Bavariartsi  became  king  of  6^- 
iiuu^f  and  in  the  pope's  ouarrel  carried  his  anns  into  Italy  a- 
gaioft  Difiderius  i\n^  of  LorrAardyf  who  attempted  to  dtmintfli 
tbe  papal  power,  and  nlake  himfelfking  of  Italy.    Charley 
defeated  him,  feiaSed  his  kingdom,  and  was  crowned  king  of 
Jiimbardf.    He  alfo  conquered  the  Saracens  in  Spain^  and'  the 
ibuu^'DaneSyZtiA  Normansy  who  infefted  his  own  countries^ 
and  was  finafllv  chofen  emperor  by  the  Romans ^  being  crowned 
as  facb  on  Chrijlmas-day^  m  the  year  800.     Thus  he  ereded 
a  new  weRern  empire,  and  m^ade  himfelf  the  ereateft  prince 
10 the  world.    But  this  migttty  monarehy  was  m  a  little  time 
rtdvced  to  its  former  limits ;  for  his  Ton  Lrjoh  the  Dehannatr^ 
txMiik^  divided  the  kingdom  of  France  among  his  rhree  fonsy 
the  kingdom  of  Italy  having  been  given  during  the  life  of 
Charlis  the  Greats  to  Barnard  the  natural  fon  of  Pepin^  one  df 
that  emperor's  children,  but  who  died  before  him.     After  thb 
death  of  Bernard^  Lewis  the  Dehonnair^  having  taken  his  foh 
Ldihgrius  into  partnerfhip  of  the  empire,  gave  him  alfo  the 
kingdom  of //^^  J  his  fon  Pepin  he  made  king  of  Jquitaing, 
Letuis  king  of  Bavaria^  and  Charles  king  of  Rhatia.   Though 
fone  of  Charles  the  Greaft  pofterity  fucceeded  in  the  empire, 
yet  his  family  degenerating;  they  not  only  loft  that  title,  bat 
Charles^  furnamed  the  Simple^  the  great  grandfon  of  Lewis  tbe 
Debonnairf  was  for  fome  time  kept  out  of  the  throne  of  Fraxa 
alfo,  by  Lewis  and  Carleman^  his  baftard-brothers ;    and  aftet 
tfaem  1^  the  emperor  Charles  the  Fai^  and  by  Endes  earl  of 
Jbifou ;  and  though  he  obtained  it  at  laft,  he  could  not  enjojr 
it  quietly,  being  forced  to  refign  it  to  Rodohh  of  Burgundy^ 
who  kept  it  two  years,  and  after  his  death  tne  fon  of  Charles 
the  Simple  was    reftored.     But  his  fon  and  grandfon  wer^ 
difturbed  by  Hugh  Capet\  earl  of  Paris  and  Jnjouy  and  maire 
of  the  palace,  defcended  from  Eudes  abovementioned,  who         ^ 
after  the  death  of  Lewis  the  faineant ^  dr  Laseyy  was  chof6h 
king  by  the  aflembly  of  the  fiates  held  at  Nyon  in  the  month 
of  may  988,  and  began  the  third,  or  Capetine  race  of  tM 
kings  of  France^  which  is  ftill  upon  the  throne. 

LEWIS  IX.  a  dired  defccndant  from  Hugh  Capetj  and 
who,  on  account  of  his  various  expeditions  againft  the  Infidels, 
obtained  the  furname  of  St.  Lewis^  died  in  1270,  and  left  two 
fons,  Philip  and  Robert.  The  latter  efpoufed  Jgnes^  daughter 
of  John  III.  fon  to  Hugh  duke  of  Burgundy^  by  the  heirefs  of 
^rchambaulty  Jigneur  de  Bourbon,  This  lore) (hip  coming  thus 
to  Robert  count  de  Clermont ^  fon  to  St.  Lewisy  in  right  of  his 
wife's  mother,  he  thereupon  aflumcd  the  name  of  Bourbon. 
His  family  fucceeded  to  the  crown  about  300  years  afterwards, 
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on  the  mufder  of /£r«ry  III.  the  laft  monarch  of  the  hoofe 
of  Vabis^  by  James  Clemmt^  a  Dominican  friar,  in  the  perfoa 
oflHenry  king  of  Navarre^  who  was  the  ninth  in  de&xnc  from 
RobiTt  count  of  Clermont^  and  whofe  claim  to  the  crown  was 
clear,  as  next  heir  male,  all  the  other  branches  from  theodier 
flock  being  extin£l,  and  none  remaining  but  women,  or 
I>rinces  defccnded  from  the  women,  who  by  the  SaUe  law  can- 
not inherit  the  crown«    This  prince,  by  the  ftyle  of  Hemj 
IV.  and  the  Greats  annexed  to  the  crown  of  France^  Beanie^ 
Bigorre^  and  the  counties  of  Foix  and  BreJJiy  which  were  hii 
private  patrimony.     Being  aflaffinated  by  RaiviUac^  on  the 
twenty- fourth  oi  May  1610,  ht  was  fucceeded  by  his  eldeft 
fqn  Lewis  XIII.  whofe  fon  Lewis  XIV.  born  September  5, 
1638,  fucceeded  him  in  the  throne  May  14,  1643,  and  was 
crowned  at  Rheims  June  7,  165c.  ^^^v^A September  i,  1715, 
and  was  fucceeded  by  Lewis  A  V.  his  great  gran^fon,  baxa 
February  15,  1710 ;  for  the  dauphin,  fon  to  Lewis  XIV.  died 
pf  thcfmall  pox,  April  14,  171 1,  and  the  duke  of  fvr^tffl^, 
fon  to  the  dauphin,  died  February  18,  17 1 2,  fix  days  after  lui 
duchefs.     They  left  two  Tons,  the  eldeft  of  whom  died  the 
8th  kA  March  following ;  fo  that  when  theprefent  king  of  From 
was  born,  there  were  three  heads  between  him  and  the  crowo, 
who  all  died  within  lefs  than  a  year. 
CharaBtf      The  French  hiftory  Hnce  the  acceffion  of  the  houfe  of 
emdgo"     ^aurhony  which  contains  but  four  reigns,  may  be  faid  to  in- 
nftmmeta  dude  almoft  all  that  need  be  known  of  the  general  hiftoryof 
•ftbeX       Eurepf.     Henry  IV.  in  refpe£t  to  public  affairs,  was  a  great 
princes  of '^LnA  good,  prince;  beloved  his  fubjedls  as  his  children,  pro- 
r'u!^^^    moted  trade,  and  maintained juftice  throughout  his  territories. 
^Dour-    ^^  ^^  ^^^  inclined  to  difturbor  injure  his  neighbours ;  but, 
rather  contented  with  ius  own  dominions,  he  was  b  far  per- 
fuaded,  that  a  fteady  and  unalterable  balance  of  power  wai 
for  the  common  benefit  of  Chriftendom,   that  in  the  latter 
end  of  his  reign  and  lifC)  he  formed  a  defign  10  eftablilh  it, 
and  to  cut  ofF  pretences  for  wirs  in  fucceeding  times,  by  meaos 
of  a  perpetual  congrefs*    In  order  to  this,  he  thought  it  re- 
quifite  to  leflen  the  power  of  the  houfe  of  Aujlria^  by  depriv- 
ing it  of  thofe  dominions  acquired  without  any  }uft  title  in 
Italy^  which  he  propofed  to  have  ereded  into  feparate  prin- 
cipalities, as  moit  conducive  to  a  general  peace,  and  the  cotn- 
mon  benefit  of  the  inhabitants.     But  while   he  meditated 
thefe  great  and  glorious  projeds  for  the  good  of  mankind, 
and  had  aflembled   in  Champaigne  a  numerous  army,  wbich 
was  on  the  very  point  of  marching  to  put  them  in  execution, 
a  period  was  put  to  his  days  and  fchemes  by  an  infamous  af- 
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l^ffin,  in  Hxt  fifty-feventh  year  of  bia  9ge  and  tweoty-fecond 
of  his  reign. 

^EWIS  XIIL  his  Ion,  enlarged  the  royal  authority  far 
beyond  its  ancient  and  legal  bopnds.  This  was  the  great, 
the  dJ(lingui(hed  chara£ler  of  |his.  rcign.  Before  his  time, 
the  nobility  were  potent,  and  even  the  meaneft  of  the  people 
were  infome  meafure  free;  but  at  bis  deccafe  the  royal  au- 
thority had  almoft  fwallowed  up  all ;  and  men's  fafeties  and 
fortunes,  as  well  as  power  and  preferment,  depended  on  th.e 
will  of  the  king  and  his  minifters. '  Yet  fuch  was  the  abje^ 
flattery,  or  rather  ridiculous  folly  of  thofe  times,  that  bis  fub- 
jeds  beftowed  on  him  the  furname  of  Ju/1\  as  if  lie  had  been 
'more  careful  in  obferving  the  laws,  and  maintaining  the  an^- 
ctent  and  legal  conftitution  of  Prance^  than  any  of  his  prefer 
ceflbrs  ;  whereas  in  fad,  he  did  more  towards  deflroying  it,. 
than  all  the  kings  that  had  reigned  before  him.  It  is  true, 
this  did  not  proceed  {6  much  from  himfelfas  from  his.mini- 
fier  cardinal  Richelieu ;  but  that  minifler  could  have  done 
nothing  without  the  afliftance  of  his  authority  ;  and  if  he  had 
preferred  the  welfare  of  his  fubje£ls  to  the  pofleffion  of  bound* 
lefs  power,  he  would  never  have  given  into  his  fchcmes.  Car- 
dinal Mazariny  the  creature  and  difciple  of  Richelieu^  purfued 
his  mafter's  inftrudions,  if  not  with  equal  genius,  yet  with 
much  greater  cunning  ;  fo  that  in  the  fpace  of  thirty- feven 
years,  for  fo  long  the  miniftry  of  thefe  two  cardinals  lafted, 
the  defign  of  rendering  the  government  of  France^  which  in 
fornier  times  refembled  the  other  governments  of  Europe^  an 
abfolute  monarchy,  ^ta  brought  to  bear,  not  more  to  the  op- 
preffion  and  misfortune  of  thofe,  who  from  being  fubjedis 
only,  were  made  flaves  thereby,  than  to  the  terror  and  con- 
fufion  of  all  Chriftendom  ever  fmce.  It  may  hence  appear, 
that  the  perfonal  charaders  of  princes  are  not  of  any  great 
confequence  in  altering  of  governments.  Lewis  XIII.  was, 
in  parts,  very  far  inferior  to  Henry  the  Great,  and  yet  he  ac- 
quired much  more  power  by  liftening  to  the  fuggeilions  of  a 
minifier,  who  goirerned  him,  whereas  his  father  governed  his  ^ 
minifters  as  wellas  his  fubjefts.  There  are  very  great  qua- 
lities requifite  in  a  princp  who  aims  himfelf  at  overturning  a 
conftitution  ;  but  paflive  obftinacy  is  a  quality  not  hard  to  be 
hiet  with,  and  this  condu£led  by  a  defigning  minifter  will  do 
the  work  full  as  well. 

The  cares  of  his  fucceflbr,  Lewis  XIV",  after  the  conclu- 
fion  of  the  peace  o^  Utrecht ^  were  fuch  as  ought  to  have  been 
the  cares  of  his  whole  life:  they  were  bent  to  fecure  the  fuc- 
ceffion  of  the  royal  family,  and  to  reftore  the  trade  and  wel- 
fare of  his  fubjedh,  to  both  which  he  appeared  now  very  folli- 

cicous; 
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dtous ;  nor  did  be  make  any  fcruple  of  leotifeffing,  tUt 
experience  had  convioced  hirn  of  the  f^or  pf  his  farmer 
condud,  and  the.  follies  of  whiV.  ^   oceii  guilty,  ii» 

preferring  his  own  grandeur  to  the  •    n$  people,  and 

^e  luftre  of  his  reiga  to  the  fafecy  of  be  it^re.     B-tbie  this 
leriod,  as  a  king^  Ke  was  ambitious  with  refpect  to  his  neigh- 
iK>urs,  arbitrary  towards  his  fiibjeds,  and  boundiefs  in  both. 
With  regard  to  the  former,  he  had  no  tie  but  intere{l  \  and 
to  the  latter,  no  law  but  bis  will.    He  tntirely  fubverted  chp 
conftitntion  of  his  country.     He  left  the  princes  of  his  Mood 
without  power,  and  his  parliaments  without  authority.   The 
force  of  his   kingdom  he  reduced  to  a  ftanding-army  \  the 
property  of  his  fubjeSs  he  rendered  precarious,  and  eveiy 
rank  of  them  intirely  dependent  upon  the  will  of  bis  fijccef- 
for,  under  whom  the  fame  maxims  have  been  invarlAy  pur- 
foed,  though  with  the  fhew  of  greater  lenity  and  modcia- 
tion,  the  prince  being  naturally  good,  but  weak. 
Jnthni         The  greateft  lawyers,  and  beft  hiftorians  of  Frana  agrse^ 
'^m^Ui^     that  the  power  of  their  kings  was  anciently  reftraioedi  oot 
rr'Mr  •/      only  within  narrower  bounds  than  at  prefent,  but,  in  realitfi 
France.     Aey  were  as  much  limited  as  any  monarchs  could  be.  That 
in  all  "governments,  fupreme  and  abfolute  power  is,  and  muft 
be  lodged  fomewhere,  we  find  generally  agreed  ;  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  confiitution  in  France^  this  did  not  refide 
in  their  princes,  but  in  the  general  aflembly  of  the  ftatei 
pf  the  kingdom,  as  in  all  other  Gothic  conftitutions,  is  cer- 
tain.   But,  as  it  was  found  inconvenient  to  bold  thefe  gene- 
lal  aflemblies  very  frequently,  fo,  to  hinder  the  encroach* 
ments  of  their  kings  while  they  were  not  fitting,  part  of  theic 
powers  were  transferred  to  certain  committees,  which  gave 
fife  to  the  parliaments  of  France^  and  particularly  to  that  of 
^ij€  cf  tbi  Paris,  which  was  at  firfl  ambulatory,  that  is,  attended  the 
'Jl  p**^^.perfon  of  the  king ;  but,  in  procefs  of  time,  was  fixed  to 
^     *"^"  that  city  for  the  convenience  both  of   prince  and  people. 
The  antient  prerogatives  of  this  afTembly  plainly  prove,  that 
^  reprefentatives  of  the  ff  ^tes,  the  fovereignty  was  really  in 
them,  for  amongft  others  they  had  thefe  three.    Firft,  they 
judged  the  peers  and  great  men  of  the  kingdom,  over  whom 
the  king  in  this  refpedt  had  no  power  j  for  in  cafe  they  were 
fufpefled  of  failing  in  their  duty  to  the  conflitution,  they  were 
to  be  tried  by  their  equals,  according  to  the  known  law  of 
the  kingdom.     Secondly,  all  the  great  officers  of  flate  took 
their  oaths  in  parliament ;  from  which   it   is  manifefl,  tbat 
they  were  bound  not  to  the  perfon  of  the  king,  but  fworc  to 
him  in  his  political  capacity,  and  for  the  general  benefit  of 
tfcc  flale.    Thirdly,  they  had  the  right  of  rcgillcring,  approve 
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iflg*  and  promulgating  the  king's  edidi,  wiihout  which  they 
had  not  the  fanSion  or  force  of  laws.  Tbefe  inftances  un- 
queftionably  demonflrate,  that  according  to  the  Gallic  con- 
ttitutiony  their  kings  were  not  abfoiute ;  but  all  thefe  checks 
are  now  taken  away.  The  sfTembly  of  the  ftates  is  a  thing 
DO  longer  heard  of;  and  as  for  parliaments,  they  are  buc  » 
ihadows  o(  what  they  were,  or  rather,  are  now  become  the 
ioftruments  of  that  power  they  were  infiituted  to  retrain. 

The  liberty  of  the  fubje^S  is  entirely  at  the  n&ercy  of  the  Ahfilute 
king;  he  imprifons  whom  he  pleafes,  without  giving  any  ac-/^"^^  'if 
count;  and,  whenever  he  finds  it  requifite,  appoints  fuch'^^^*'^* 
judges  for  the  trial  of  offenders  as  he  thinks  fit.  The  great 
officers  of  ftate  take  then:  oaths  to  and  from  him ;  fo  that  they 
BOW  belong  intirely  to  the  king,  who  appoints,  removes,  ex- 
lends,  or  retrenches  dieir  authority  as  he  pleafes.  The  re<« 
giftering  of  edids  is  become  a  mere  matter  of  form  ;  the 
parliaments  do,  indeed,  fometimes  remonftrate,  but  in  th» 
end  the  king's  will  and  pleafure  always  prevail.  Thus  it  is, 
that  the  whole  government  of  this  great  nation  has  been,  by 
the- arts  of  cardinal  RlcheUtUy  drawn  intirel/  into  the  hands 
of  the  crown  and  its  minifters,  the  utmoft  pains  having  been 
iince  taken  to  reduce  it  into  fuch  a  fyfiem,  that  this  power 
mi^t  influence  the  whole,  and  keep  every  branch  thereof  in 
a  firid  and  conftant  dependence. 

We  have  heard  much  of  the  Gallican  church,  and  of  it^Siate  of 
freedom  ;  but  f?om  the  time  of  cardinal  RichelUu^  this  free-  fjjfe  Galli- 
dom  is  become  a  mere  engine  of  ftate,  by  the  help  of  which  csucburcb^ 
the  king  has  fometimes  made  ufe  of  the  power  of  the  clergy, 
and  at  other  times  of  that  of  the  pope,  ta  extend  his  own* 
It  was  with  a  view  to  this,  that  the  proteftants  of  Frcma  were 
in  general  expelled,  by  revoking  the  edi£t  of  Nantz.  Lewis 
XIV.  was  refolved  to  make  himfelf  fupreme  in  church  as 
well  as  fbte,  the  true  reafon  why  he  would  admit  of  no  dif-<' 
fenters ;  and  he  and  his  fucceflbr  have  carried  this  into  exe- 
cution, notwithflanding  the  nominal  authority  of  the  pope, 
which  was  often  made  ufe  of  by  them,  and  cannot  now  foe 
turned  againft  the  king.  The  clergy  of  France^  are,  how- 
ever, a  very  great  and  confiderable  body.  They  confifl  at 
prefent  of  18  archbifihops,  and  113  biibops,  all  named  and 
appointed  by  the  king ;  who  has  likewife  the  nomination  of 
770  abbies,  and  of  the  fuperiors  of  317  convents -of  aims* 
This  muft  give  the  crown  great  influence  over  that  part  of 
its  fubje<3s,  which  were  formerly  the  leaft  attached  to  it. 
The  ordinary  revenue  arifing  from  the  tenths  of  the  clergy, 
amounts  to  1,200,00b  livres  per  Annum  \  befides  which,  in 
the  general  affemblies  of  the  clergy)  free  gifts  are  fo  con- 

fiantly 
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ftantly  expelled  even  in  times  of  peace,  that  this  additional 
revenue  is  computed  annually  at  two  mrllions ;  but  in  time 
of  war  the  extraordinary  free  gifts  render  it  much  more. 
Civil  and      As  to  the  civil  government,  the  king  has  at  great  council 
political     ^f  (^ate,  and  twelve  parliaments,  befides  other  courts,  fuch 
govern^ ,    jjj  Generalities  and  Intendancies,  for  the  management  of 
menu.        ^y^^  revenue  j  of  the  former  there  are  twenty-fix,  and  of  the 
latter  more.     As  for  the  political  government*  it  is  managed 
by  feveral  great  councils,  or  rather  committees  of  council^ 
of  which  there  are  at  prefent  four,  which  are  ftiled  the  coun**^^ 
cil  of  ftate,  the  council  of  difpatches,  the  royal  council  of 
finances,  and  the  royal  council  of  commerce.    The  firft  civil 
officer  in  France  is  the  chancellor,  and  the  only  officer  that 
is  not  removeable  at  the  king's  pleafure  ;  that  is,  he  cannot 
be  removed  without  being  brought  to  a  trial ;  but  the  king 
may,  and  frequently  does,  take  the  feals  from  him,  and  put 
them  into  the  hands  of  another,  with  the  title  of  keeper  and 
*     power  of  chancellor.    There  is  generally  a  perfoo  at  the  head 
of  the  miniftry,  either  with  or  without  the  title  of  prime- 
miniftcr,  and  with  more  or  lefs  authority,  as  the  king  pleafes. 
For  the  management  of  public  affairs,  there  are  four  princi- 
pal fecretaries  of  ftate,  for  the  feparate  departments  of  fo- 
reign affairs,  domeftic  concerns,  war,  and  the  marine.    The 
principal  officer  of  the  revenue  is  the  comptroller-general  of 
the  finances,  who  has  under  him  a  multitude  of  intendants 
and  ofher  officers,  fubje&  to  the  direction  of  the  council  of 
finances.     The  ordinary  revenue  of  the  crown  is  generally 
computed  at  fix  millions  ilerling ;  but   in  time  of  war  a 
much  larger  fum  is  levied. 
Military         As   the  ecclefiaflical  and  civil  government  was  moulded 
€ftablijb'    in  the  compafs  of  two  reigns,  into  fuch  a  form  as  made  the 
mtnt^         French  wholly  fubfervicnt  to  the  purpofes  of  the  crown ;  fo 
the  military  eflablifhment,  as    it  now  ftands,  was   intirely . 
the  work  of  Lewii  XIV.  for,  before  his  time,  a  few  compa- 
nies of  guards,  and  four  old  corps,  as  they  are  dill  called, 
were  all  the  (landing  troops  of  France.    It  was  by  the  help 
of  his  (landing  army,  that  he  gained  fo  many  and  great  ad- 
vantages over  his  neighbours,  and  annexed  feveral  conquered 
provinces  to  bis  dominions;  which,  at  the  fame  time,  af&rded 
him  an  opportunity  of  increafing  the  number  of  thefe  regular 
troops,  and  of  covering  his  frontiers  on  every  fide  with  abun- 
dance of  flrong  fortrefies. 
ReJUaiom      The  grandeur  of  the  crown,  which  with  fomc  impro- 
cn  the  pre-  P'i^ty  is  in  that  country  ftlcd  the  glory  of  France^  appears  to 
m*/ei'         be  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  French  miniflers ;  not  but  by  the 
wife  regulations  J  hat  have  been  made  fince  the  accqiEon  of 

the 
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the  houfe  of  BourboHy  Trance  may  vie  with,  and  even  furpais 
in  the  perfe£lion  of  its  police,  all  the  other  ftates  of  Europe  : 
but  to  fpeak  impartially,  it  is,  indeed,  on  keeping  up  this 
fpirit)  that  the  peace  and  fafety  of  the  government,  as  it  is 
now  adminiftered,  depends ;  and  it  is  impoffible  for  the 
French  court  to  drop  her  influence  abroad,  without  mani- 
feftly  hazarding  her  quiet  at  home;  fo  that  to  ex^t^z French 
monarch  (hould  adhere  itridly  to  treaties,  and  rellnquiih  all 
views  upon  bis  neighboun,  is  to  exped  a  golden  age ;  a  thing 
that  may  be  wifhed  even  by  the  wife,  but  which  fools  them- 
felves  can  never  hope  to  fee.  The  French  power  was  at  its 
greateft  height  at  the  time  Lewis  XIV.  made  the  peace  of 
Nimeguen^  or  a  very  little  after.  All  the  fucceeding  wars 
exhaufied  that  nation  prodigioufly,  though  its  views,  in  fome 
meafure,  might  have  been  ferved  by  them ;  and  if  we  confi- 
der  the  diftreiles  of  France  before  the  laft  definitive  treaty  of 
peace,  we  cannot  help  faying,  that  her  glory  or  grandeur, 
which  occupies  fo  touch  her  cares  and  attention,  was  fcarce 
ever  eclipfed  to  the  degree  it  had  been  in  the  late  war :  her 
armies  vvere  beaten  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  \  her  fleets 
funk,  ihattered,  and  made  captive,  and  her  public  credit  was 
almoft  expiring  :  fo  that  whatever  her  refources  may  flill  be, 
it  is  certain,  the  advantages  (he  enjoyed  before  the  war  will 
hardly  be  recovered  in  a  courfe  of  years. 


CHAP.    V. 

Of  Italy,  and  Switzerland. 

JTALY  is  bounded  on  the  weft  by  the  Alps^  which  feparate  «      , 
-^  it  from  the  adjacent  provinces  of  France ;  on  the  north  it   .^"*  ^"3 
is  like  wife  bounded  by  the  Alpi<i  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  do-  .xteta  of 
minions  of  the  houfe  of  Aujlria ;  on  the  one  fide  it  is  waOied  jt^jy, 
by  the  Mediterranean^  from  the  county  of  Nice  to  the  coafis 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  and  on  the  other  by  the  Adriatic 
and  the  gulph  of  Venice ;  a  narrow  ftreight  divides  it  from 
the  fruitful  ifland  of  Sicily^  which,  however,  has  been  in  all 
times  reckoned  a  part  of  it.     From  the  frontiers  of  Switzer- 
land to  the  extremity  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples^  it  is  abput 
750  miles  in  length  ;  and  from  the  frontiers  of  the  duchy  of 
Savoy  J  to  thofe  of  the  dominions  of  the  flate  of  Venice^  which 
is  its  greateft  breadth,  about  400^  though  in  fome  parts  it  is  * 

(carce  a  fourth  part  fo  broad. 

Thji  foil  and  climate,  in  different  parts,  are  as  oppoiite  at'    ..     ..  * 

can  well  be  imagined.    In  Switzerland^  and  the  county  of      ' 

•  -^  .     mate^  art:, 
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* 

€ommrctj  di6  Grlfins^  the  mountains  are  as  high  ai  in  anf  part  ti 
Scci  Eufpe  \  the  earth  barten,  and  the  air  bleak  aix)  i^arp ;  the 

plains  of  Lombardy  again  ace  juftly  ftiled  the  garden  of  Eu- 
repff  as  well  on  account  of  their  fertility,  as  the  ferenity  and 
pleafantnefs  of.  the  climate ;  in  th^  dominions  of  the  chuicbi 
and  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples^  the  hear  in  fummer  is  excef- 
five,  to  which,  however,  they  are  indebted  fdr  the  richeft 
Irutt9»  and  the  mod  odoriferous  flower5,^as  well  as  oil,  wine^ 
filk,  and  other  valuable  commodities.     There  are  few  coun- 
tries in  the  world  better  watered  than  this,  in  refpejO  to 
fprings,  rivulets,  fmall  dnd  great  lakes,  as  well  as  large  ri* 
ters.    Thus  bountifully  dealt  with  by  nature,  it  has  alfo^ 
from  the  ingenuity  and  appiicattoir  of  its  inhabitants,  been 
,  cfteemed  the  mother  of  arts  and  commerce,  in  refpefl  to  ths 
reft  of  Europe ;  its  reputation  is  dill  fo  high  with  regard  to 
the  firft,  that  the  tour  of  Italy  is  confidered  as  the  necefiaiy 
conclufion  of  a  polite  education ;  and,  in  reference  to  the 
ktter,  though  the  trade  of  Italy  is  now  nothing  to  what  it 
was,  yet  the  ports  of  Genooy  Lighrn,  Naples^  and  Vma^ 
to  fay  nothing  of  tbofe  in  Sicily^  make  ftill  a  very  great 
figure ;  and  derive  vaft  advantages  to  the  fovereigns  in  whofe 
dominions  they  are  fituated.    Befides  all   this,   the  (everal 
countries  of  Italy  have  tiich  funds  of  natural  riches,  and  the 
people  are  fo  happy  at  improving,  as  well  as  inventing  mana- 
fadures,  that  they  ftand  in  need  only  of  fome  favourable 
jundure  to  revive  their  antient  fpirit,  and  to  make  as  great 
a  figure  as  their  anceflors  did  in  comparifon  with  other  na- 
,        tions. 
Central         This  great  and  fruitful  country  of  Italy  has  been,  as  high 
hijiory,       ss  hiftory  records,  either  the  feat  of  ea:>pire,  of  the  theatre 
of  war.    It  was  then  in  the  fame  (ituation  that  it  tiow  Is, 
canto|ied  out  into  various  little  fiates  and  republics,  all  living 
in  din^uft,  at  lead,  if  not  in  war  with  each  other.    The 
Roman  conimonwealch  changed  the  face  of  things  by  fwai- 
lowing  up  all,  and  making  herfelf  the  head  and  miftrefi  o( 
Italy.    The  divifion  of  her  empire  proved  the  ruin  of  it,  and 
the  provinces  adjacent  to  Italy  being  loft,  the  barbarous  na- 
tions that  conquered  them  very  ibon  became  mafters  even  of 
the  imperial  city  of  Rfrnie^  and  divided  Itabf  once  more  into 
feparate  principalities,  all  of  which  have  been  extremely  fiib- 
je£t  to  revolutions,  fometimes  from  the  (uperior  power  of  fo- 
reign invaders,  and  as  often  from  the  effects  of  inieftioe 
commotions ;  fo  that  no  hiftory  is  fuller  of  events,  and  con- 
fequently  niorer  capable  of  gratifying  curiofity,  and  fixing  st« 
tention,  than  that  of  this  country. 
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There  is  no  kind  of  government. fubfifting  in  any  part  of  Oovern^ 
turopCy  of  which   fomething  of  the  like  kind  is  nottobcM<»/* 
found  in  lia/y.     As  to  the  fovereignty  of  the  pope,  it  is  pe- 
culiar to  this  country,  being  veiled  in  a  fpiritual  perfon,  and 
yet  altogether  a    tenDporal    power,    exercifed  as   abfolutely, 
and,  as  is  generally  fuppofcd,  with  more  policy,  than  in  any  ' 

other  monarchy.    The  dominions  of  thofe  two  crowned  head's       | 
(for  as  yet  there  are  no  more)  that  lie  within  its  limits,  are 
thofe  of  his  Sardinian  majefty  at  one  end,  and  of  the  king  of 
the  Two  Sicilies  at  the  other.     The  duchy  of  Milan^  pncc 
the  largeft   and    richeft  in  this  part  of  the  world,  together 
with  the  duchy  of  Mantua^  and  its  dependencies,  belong  to 
the  houfe  of  Aujlria.     His  imperial  majefly  is  confidered  as 
one  of  the  Italian  powers,  not  only  in  that  capacity  by  which 
he  claims  a  title,  paramount  to  the  greateft  parr,  if  not  the 
whole,  but  particularly  al fo  as  grand  duke  of  Tufcany.     The 
infant  duke  of  Parma  is   in  pofleflion  of  a  fettlement^  com- 
pofed  not  only  of  that  duchy,  and  of  Placentia^  which  was 
the   patrimony  of  Ms    anceftors   by  the  mother's  fide,    but 
likewife  of  Guajlalh,    His  ferene  highnefs  the  duke  of  Mom 
dma  holds  that  duchy  and  Reggioy  together  with  the  duchy  of 
Adirandola-y  and  befides   thefe,   there  are  fome  other  lefler 
princes  who  would  take  it  ill  if  they  were  not  ih'Ied  fovereigns. 
The  republic  of  Venice  is  an  unmixed'ariftocracy»  flill  vene- 
rable for  the  wifdom  of  its  government,  as  heretofore  formi- 
dable by  the  extent  of  its  dominions,  as  well  as  a  great  na<^ 
val  force.     The  republic  of  Genoa  is  an  ariftocracy  alfo,  but 
not  quite  fo  pure  as  that  of  Venice:     The  Swifs  cantons,  the 
Grifons  their  allies,  and  the  city  of  Geneva^  are  fo  many  dif- 
ferent republics,  each  having  its  particular  form  of  govern- 
ment, but  OA'ing  their  ftrength  to  their  confederacy,   which 
renders  them  truly  great  and  formidable.     There  are,  beftdes 
thefe  two  free  dates,  the  dominions  of  which  are  furrounded 
by  thofe  of  fovereign  princes,  to  whom  notwitbftanding  they 
owe  no  obedience,  or  even  homage  ;  the  firft  of  which  is  the^ 
commonwealth  of  Lucca^  in   the  neighbourhood  of  Tufcany^ 
and  the  latter  the  republic  of  St,  Marino,  in  the  midft  of  the  , 
pope's  territories.     Such  is  the  diftribution  of  power  in  Italy  ; 
and  in  fupporting  this  diftributi6n,  and  maintaining  each  of 
thefe  princes  and  ftates  in  their  refpe£iive  rights,  fo  as  to  pre- 
vent their  encroacKihg  upon  eiach  other,  or  being  overborne 
by  a'  foreign  force,'  confifts  the  prefervation  of  the  balance 
\n  Italy,     We  (hall  now  cqnfider  all  thefe  ftates  feparately, 
according  to  their  diilinA  governments,  beginning  firft  with 
the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Sardinia. 
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Bomimms  '  Thb  dominions  of  his  Sardinian  roajefty,  confid^red  n 
^tSi  kif^  duke  of  Savoy^  and  prince  of  Piedmont^  have  been  always 
^TSardi-  regarded  as  the  key  of  lialy^  on  the  fide  of  France;  and  in 
"^^  latter  times  this  prince  has  been  juftly  looked  upon  as  the 

natural  mafier  of  the  balance  in  Itafy^  Not  that  his  domini* 
.  ons  even  now,  when  by  various  acquifitions  they  are  become 
much  fuperior  to  what  they  were  under  any  of  his  ancefton, 
qualify  him  to  give  law  to  his  neighbours,  or  even  to  fecuie 
bimfelf  from  the  bad  efFeSs  of  a  general  allijmce  againft  bin  j 
but  upon  the  fcore  of  its  being  his  intereft  to  zfft&  peace  ra- 
ther than  war ;  and  becaufe  while  he  remains  firm  to  his  own 
intereft,  reafon  and  experience  fliew,  that  be  will  never  want 
allies  willing  to  give  bim  all  the  ai&ftance  he  needs  for  the 
prefervation  of  his  own  territories,  and  maintaining  thai  fy- 
ftem  upon  which  their  fecurity  and  his  own  grandeur  muft 
always  depend.  HisdomiDions  in  Italy^  ^nd  contiguous  to  it, 
confift  principally  of  Piedmont  i  fome  diftri^s  acquired  by 
conqueft  or  treaty ;  Savoy^  and  the  ifland  of  Sardinia  i  of  the 
laft  we  (hall  fpeak  in  our  account  of  the  European  HIands. 
Fiedmont.  PIEDMDNT  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  Juchies  of 
Milan  and  Montftrrat ;  by  the  territories  of  Genoa^  and  the 
country  of  Nice,  on  the  fouth  ^  by  High-Daupbiniy  and  part 
of  Sirooyj  on  the  weft ;  and  by  the  duchy  of  Aojiey  and  part 
of  the  Milanefe,  on  the  north.  The  river  Po  divides  it  into 
two  parts.  Its  length,  from  north  to  Touth,  is  about  130 miles, 
and  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft,  where  broadeft,  about  94  miles. 
It  readies  from  43  deg.  25  min.  to  45  deg.  50  min.  of  latitude, 
and  from  7  deg.  to  8  deg.  30  min.  eaft  longitude.  It  is  a  very 
rich  and  fertile  country,  and  one  of  the  moft  pleafant  and 
plentiful  in  all  Italy.  It  produces  great  abundance  of  corn 
of  all  forts,  wines,  and  fruits  in  great  variety ;  alfo  hemp, 
•  flax,  faffiron,  mulberries,  to  feed  great  quantities  of  filk- 
worms,  filk  here  being  a  great  manufaSure  ;  and  affords  be- 
fides  good  ftore  of  cattle,  fome  metals,  and,  in  a  word, 
plenty  of  every  thing  fit  for  man's  ufe  and  delight  1  and  it  is 
fo  well  peopled,  that  the  Italians  are  wont  to  fay,  that  the 
duke  of  Savoy  has  but  one  city  in  Italy j  300  milea  in  com- 
pa6. 
Savoy,  '^"^  duchy  of  Savoy  is  fitoated  between  Fronts  and  Itafy, 

en  the  weft  fide  of  the  AlpSy  bounded  by  the  lake  and  terri- 
tories of  Geneva  on  the  north  ;  by  Switzerland  and  Piedmont 
on  the  eaft'^  by  another  part  of  Piedmont  and  Daupbine  oa 
the  fouth  'y  and  by  Franche  Compte  and  Daupbine  on  the  weft. 
It  is  a  barren  country,  being  for  the  moft  part  incumbered 
with  the  high  cold  mountains  of  the  Alps ;  however,  there 
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■re  fbm^  pleafant  fruitful  vallies,  producing  corn,  Wtne,  and 
fruit ;  and  they  have  large  herds  of  cattle,  and  abundance  of 
game,  venifon,  and  wild  fowl,  in  their  mountains,  and  plenty 
of  fifh  in  their  lakes  and  rivers.  Their  greateft  mitfoitun* 
is,  thai  they  lie  open  to  the  incurfion^  of  the  French ;  and 
whenever  cheir  prince  is  at  war  with  that  kingdom,  Savty  ia 
firft  made  fenfible  of  the  ravages  of  the  French  troops,  and  ' 
ufed  as  a  conquered  country,  though,  upon  every  treaty  of 
peace,  it  has  hitherto  been. refiored. 

Th£  commerce  of  the  dominions  of  his  Sardinian  ma-  CommrcU 
jefty  was  heretofore  fo  very  inconfiderable,  as  to  be  fcarce  al concerns^ 
worthy  of  notice  \  but'  by  degrees,  and  under  the  two  laft 
reigns  more  efpecially,    things  have    been  much  changed* 
The  ftaple  commodity  of  Piedmont  is  a  kind  of  fiJk  indifpen- 
&b)y  neceflary  in  many  manufa^u'res,  and  his  Sardinian  ma* 
jefty  has  put  this  under  fuch  regulations  as  to  make  it  rife  to 
the  higheft  amount  poffible.     The  Englijh  alone  have  takea 
off  the  value  of  200,000 1.  of  their,  raw  filk  annually,  for 
feveral  years ;  but  their  crops  of  fiik-worms  are  fometimea 
dieftroyed  by  ftorms  of  hail,  called  the  plague  of  Piedmmt. 
The  navigation  of  the  Po  enables  the  inhabitants  of  Turin^ 
and  the  ^acent  country,  to  carry  on  a  conGderable  trade  to 
Femce,    There  is  a  little,  and  but  a  little  traffic  flirring  at 
JUxandria  and  Villa-Franca.    Befides  all  thefe,  his  Sardinian 
majefty  has  gradually  and  filently  poiTejOfed'  himfelf  of  all  the 
pafiagea  by  which  the  inland  trade   is  carried  on  between 
France  and  Italy^  and"having  it  by  this  means  in  his  power  to 
lay  what  duties  he  thinks  proper,  derives  from  thence  an  ad- 
ditional revenue  ;  whifh  is  not  only  of  great  confequence  in 
itfelf,  but  the, more  fo  by  keeping  the  neighbouring  ftates  in 
a  kind  of  drpendai\ce,  through  fear  of  the  injuries  he  mighc 
otberwife  do  the  commerce  of  their  fubjedls.     Nothing  can 
be  of  greater  importance  to  the  trade  of  the  Briiijh  nation^ 
than  preferving  the  balance  in  Italy  \  which,  if  loft,  muft 
neceiTartly  throw. all  that  valuable  branch  of  commerce,  in 
which  we  have  at  pvefent  fo  large  a  (bare,  and  from  which 
we  derive  annually  a  conGderable  profit,  into  other  hands, 
snd,  which  is  worft  of  all,  into  the  hands  of  the  French ;  a       . 
thing  againft  which  we  have  as  much  reafon  to  "guard  as  a 
trading  nation,  as  the  king  of  Sardinia  himfelf  has  caufe  to 
oppofe,  as  far  as  poffible,  the  growth  of  the  French^  out  of 
regard  to  his  own  fafety.     This  fufficiently  (hews,  that  o«r 
interefts  are  really  mutual,  and  that  there  is  nothing  of  po* 
Iftical  art  in  the  expediency  of    fupporting   this   monarch 
againft  all  his  enemies,  though  at  a  large  expence  to  oisar  '- 
(elves, 
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Ht/forj  of  THEODORICj  king  of  the  Gothsj  give  the  country  of 
the  Ma  Piidmtmt  to  the  Herulij  after  he  had  conquered  the  famous 
^  Savoy,  OdoaciTj  and  ftripped  him  of  his  dominions  in  half.  The 
now  kings  Heruli  being  afterwards  fubdued  by  the  Lombardsj  Aripert 
t/Sardi-  id^ir  lyth  Itmg,  made  a  prefent  of  it  to  the  fee  of  Rme^ 
^^'  but  as  it  lay  too  far  from  that  metropolis,  and  the  grant  was 

not  confirmed  by  any  of  that  monarch's  fuccefibra,  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  kings  of  Italy ^  of  the  houfe  of  Charles  the 
Great.  Thomas^  the  fon  of  Humbert  III.  and  after  him  Pe- 
ter,  furnamed  Little  Charlemagne^  the  former  the  feventb,  and 
the  latter  Che  tenth  earl  of  Savoy^  made  themfelves  mafters 
of  the  greateft  part  of  this  country  by  force  of  arms ;  the 
one  in  the  year  121c,  and  the  other  in  1259  ;  .fince  which 
time  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  houfe  of  Savey  is  ftiled  prince  of 
Piedmont,  The  marquifate  of  Salttzzo  was  afterwards  an* 
nexed  to  it  by  the  marriage  of  a  daughter  of  that  f;unily  with 
Charles  I.  duke  of  Savoy ^  in  the  year  1481 . 

This  family  is,  according  to  the  generality  of  genealogifb, 
defcended  from  the  famed  Figuardoy  king  of  Saxof^^  in  the 
year  636 ;  which  if  true,  it  muft  have  prefenred  itfelf  ever 
fince,  that  is,  upwards  of  11 00. years,  in  a  continued  feries 
of  heroic  princes,  without  ever  vitiating  or  interrupting  their 
pedigree.  They  are  accordingly  ranked  among  the  greateft 
^  princes  of  Italy j  and  their  family  has  given  birth  to  no  left 
than  five  emperors,  and  four  kings.  But  we  need  not,  for 
our  purpofe,  afcend  any  higher  than  f^ffor  Amadetts  II.  tte 
father  of  his  prefent  Sardinian  majefty,  and  who,  in  bis  life* 
time,,  was  efteemed  one  of  the  greateft  captains,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  ableft  politicians  in  Europe*  His  whole  fiudy 
was  the  balance  of  Itafy^  which  he  perfedly  underfiood  and 
fteadily  purfued.  His  fituation  made  this  requifite,  his  ge- 
netration  brought  this  very  early  to  bis  notice,  and  having 
once  conceived  its  importancf,  it  became  his  rule  of  adion 
to  his  life's  end.  He  fucceeded  his  father  duke  Charles^Em- 
nuely  in  the  year  1675,  and  that  by  a  very  furprizing  acci- 
dent. He  was  then  a  boy,  and  bad  juft  began  his  exercifes; 
bis  father,  who  had  a  true  forefight  of  his  great  qualities^ 
was  extremely  fond  of  him,  and  coming  one  day  to  fee  him 
ride^  the  young  prince  had  the  misfortune  to  be  thrown  from 
his  horfe  with  fuch  violence,  that  thofe  about  him  cried  out 
he  was  killed,  which  afFeded  duke  Charles-Emanuel  to  inch 
a  degree,  that  he  fainted  upon  the  fpot,  and  died  in  a  few 
days  of  the  fright  His  mother,  the  duchefs- dowager  of 
Savoy^  governed  his  dominions  during  the  minority  of  /^/^#f 
y/madeus  i  and  when  he  had  attained  to  an  age  fit  for  mar- 
riagej  (he  negotiated  a  match  for  him  with  tne  Infanta,  wlm 
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Iras  then  efteemed  heirefi  of  the  kingdom  of  P$rtvgalj  which 
was  carried  fo  far»  that  the  duke  de  Cadaual  came  with  a  Ptr* 
tftgtufe  fquadron  to  Nia^  in  order  to  have  carried  his  high- 
Bcfi  to  Lijbon.    But  the  young  prince,  fufpefling  that  he 
might  lofe  his  hereditary  counuiea,  and  poiSbly  mifs  of  the 
foreign  crown  he  was  feekiog,  changed  his  mind   fuddenlvy 
and  broke  oS  the  marriage.    Some  time  'after,  he  efjx>u(ed 
Anna-Maria  of  Orleans^  the  eldeft  daughter  of  Philip  of  Or* 
Uans^  only  brother  to  the  late  Lewi^XlV,  by  Hinrietta^ 
Mariay  daughter  of  our  king  Charles  I.  fo  that  he  became 
nearly  allied  to  our  royal  family;  and  his  fpo^  the  prefent 
king  of  Sardinia^  is  the  firft  prince  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
line,  after  the  heirs  male  of  the  houfe  of  Stuart^  but  ex«    * 
eluded  from  this  fucceffion  by  the  h&,  of  Settlement* 

It  was  in  virtue  of  this  fftarriage,  that  in  the  beginning 
of  his  reign  the  duke  of  Savoy  went  into  the  meafures  of 
France^  and,  at  the  inftigation  of  Lewis  XIV.  began  a  vio- 
lent perfecution  a{|;ainft  his  Proteftant  fubjeds  in  the  vallies, 
about  the  year  1685,  which  threw  his  whole  country  into 
blood  and  cdnfulion.  But  it  was  not  long  before  he  per* 
ceived  his  error,  and  that  nothing  could  be  fo  fatal  to  a  prince, 
as  depriving  himfelf  of  a  great  part  of  his  fubjedis.  He.  was 
alfo  convinced,  that  the  French  monarch  meant  him  no  bet- 
ter than  the  reft  of  his  neighbours ;  and  therefore,  when  the 
firft  grand  alliance  was  formed  at  the  Hagiu^  in  1690,  he 
took  care  to  be  included  in  it,  and  ventured  fo  far  as  to  ftake 
his  dominions  to  prefeYve  his  independency* 
.  His  dominions  fuSered  greatly  in  the  courfe  of  the  war, ' 
but  at  length  he  happily  extricated  himfelf  frpm  all  the  dif* 
ficuUies  be  had  laboured  under.  In  1706,  afEfted  by  the 
sdlies  under  prince  Eugem^  he  attacked  the  P^ench  in  their 
lines  before  7«m,  beat  them,  and,  by  a  fingle  vidory,  re* 
covered  Piedmrntf  and  faved  Italy.  The  yery  next  year  he 
invaded  France  in  his  turn,  forced  the  patTage  of  the  Far^ 
marched  dire&ly  through  Provenca^  and  formed  the  fiege  of 
3tw^0,  which,  though  it  mifcarried,  he  conttnoed  the  war 
with  his  own  forces,^  and  obliged  the  French  to  keep  an  army 
on  that  fide  conftantly  to  prevent  his  irruptions,  which  weak- 
ened their  forces  elfewhere,  and  convinced  them  he  was  no 
contemptible  enemy; 

At  the  conclufion  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht^  the  late  queen 
jinne  infifted  iipon  the  ceffion  to  him  of  the  kingdom  of  Si" 
/i^,  and  took  care  that  the  crpwn  of  Spain^  the  heirs  of  Pbi^ 
lip  V.  failing,  {hould  be  entailed  upon  this  prince.  France 
rcflored  to  him  the  duchy  of  Savoy^  and  the  county  of  Nice, 
And  yielded  to  him  likewif^ii?  perpetuity,  the  valley  of  Pra^  - 
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gibsy  with  the  forts  of  Exilles  aod  FmeJIrcttis^  the  vaUies  cf 
OuXf  Bardonacbi^  and  Chateau- Daupbtm  \  but,  on  the  other 
hand}  he  ytckled  the  valley  of  Barcclomtta  to  the  crown  of 
France.  His  moft  Chriftian  mtjefty  likewiie  confirmed  the 
ceffions  that  were  made  by  the  emperor,  of  a  part  of  AkM^ 
ferraty  the  provinces  of  Alexandria  acd  f^a/entia,  the  coun* 
tries  between  the  Pe  and  the  J'enaro^  the  Lomelinj  the  vaHey 
of  Sf^y  and  the  equivalent  that  was  to  be  given  for  Fige^ 
vanafco. 

All  this  contributed  to  make  the  king  of  Sicily^  as  he 

was  now  ftiledy  a  very  confiderable  prince ;  and  he  would 

have  foon  become  much  more  confiderable,  if  he  bad  re* 

mained  longer  in  poflR^ffion  of  Sicilyt  where  he  began  to  make 

himfelf  very  agreeable  to  the  people.     But  the  Spaniards^  pa 

the  one  hand,  could  not  enduff  that  he  (hould  keep  that 

ifland,  and  the  iate  emperor,  Charles  VI.  on  the  ptber,  kept 

up  his  claim  to  it,  and  relblved  to  take  the  firft  opportunity 

that  Aiould  ofFer  of  re-uniiing  it  to  his  kingdom  of  Naples, 

In  this  dilemma,  his  beft  meafure,  he  judged,  was  ftriking  in 

with  his  old  allies.  Who  aboutnhis  time  concluded  the  qua^ 

druple  alliance.     All  he  could  obtain  was  the  exchange  ef 

Sicily  for  Sardiniay  which,  though  a  very  great  lois,   wai 

better  than  pothing ;  but  in  a  little  time  it  feemed  very  doobt- 

jful  whether  be  wouM  be  able  to  obtain  even  this,  the  Sfe^ 

niardt  making  tbemfeWes  intirdy  matters  of  that  tfland,  at 

the  fame  tihie  that  they  attacked  and  conquered  a  great  part 

of  Sicily,    Thefe  events  paiTed  in  the  year  1718,  when  tbt 

'aflhirs  of  this  Monarch  wore  but  an  indifferent  afpe£),  till 

Sir  George.Byngy  having  entirely  deftroyed  the  Spanijh  flcet^ 

pot  ft  in  the  power  of  the  Imperialifia  to  make  themfelvtf 

taiafters  of  Sicily  ;  and  fo  far  checked  the  ambition,  aod  hum- 

hM  the  power  of  the  Catholic  king,  that  he  was  once  matf 

content  to  abandon  Sardinia^  which,  in  confequence  of  the 

alliance  beforem«atipned,  was  delivered  up  to  ^1^^  Amainh 

who  bore  ever  af|er  the  ticte  of  his  Sardinian  majefty,  and 

continued  alfo  in  poiieffion  of  that  ifland,  (ituated  very  neaf 

his  own  domioton^;     It  was  yery  far  from  being  an  inconfi* 

^able  acquifition,  though  certainly  much  inferior  to  the 

nbbie  kingdom  of  Sicily^  which,  for  the  prefent,  fell  under 

the  dominion  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  and  continued  fe 

many  years  after,  till,  in  confequence  of  the  refentment  of 

))is  prefent  Sardinian  migei^y,   it  was  once  again  recoyere<| 

by  the  Bourhn  family^  remains  dill,  and  is  like  to  remain 

in  their  pofleffion. 

As  foon  as  the  king  found  himfelf  in  fome  meafure  ex- 
tricated from  thofe    troubles  and  difputes  with  which  bii 
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ieigii  bad  hitherto  been  embarrafled,  he  fet  about  the  execu- 
tion of  a  projefl  he  had  long  before  conceived,  in  caufing 
to  be  compiled  under  his  diredion,  a  complete  code^^  or  body 
of  laws,  for  the  ufe  of  his  fubjeds,  which  he  ordered  to  be 
pubJiihed  in  1723,  and  by  which,  in  a  great  meafure,  he 
nreed  his  people  from  trivial  and  vexatious  fuits,  and  from 
running  into  a  tedious  length  of  fuch  as  were  more  neceflary. 
He  had  alio  projeded  other  regulationSi  and  feemed  wholly  bent 
upon  foch  meafures  as  might  tend  to  the  improvement  of 
his  country,  and  to  better  the  condition  of  his  people,  when 
be  found  himfelf  ui^der  a  neceffity  of  taking  a  very  extraor- 
dinary fiep,  which  was  the  refignauon  of  his  crown  in  fa-  . 
vour  of  his  fon  the  prince  of  Piedimnt,  He  was  mo^e4 
thereto  from  various  confiderations,  but  chiefly  from  finding 
himfelf  fo  extraordinarily  preiled  by  the  emperor  on  one  fide» 
and  by  France  and  her  allies  on  the  other,  that  he  could  . 
icarce  determine  with  himfelf  what  fide  to  take,  and  there- 
fore inclined  to  make  a  chafm  in  the  goveroqient,  rather 
than  take  either,  in  hopes  of  gaining  time  for  his  fucceflbr. 
Add  to  this,  that  being  much  worn  with  the  continual  fa- 
tigues of  a  long  and  aSive  reign,  he  was  defirous  of  paf&og 
a  few  years  in  repofe  with  the  countefs  £t.  Sibq/lianf  whooa 
he  married  -when  a  private  man,  and  retired  with  her  to 
Cbambirry  in  Savojf. 

This  refignation  took  place  with  great  folemniCy  in  ^^- 
iember  1 730,  in  prefence  not  oi^ly  of  the  great  minifters  of 
his  court,  but  alfo  of  almoft  all  the  nobility  and  perfons  of  / 

diftindion  in  his  dominions.  Charles  Ematmel  II.  bis  ibo^ 
fucceflbr,  and  prefent  king  of  Sardinia^  mounted  the  throne 
in  the  30th  year  of  his  age  :  but  it  was  not  long  before  the 
rid  king,  at  the  inftigation  of  the  lady  he  had  made  hit 
wife,  but  not  bis  queen,  grew  diflatisned  with  his  private 
conditio^,  and  began  to  form  defigns  of  refuming  his  dig* 
nity.  The  young  king  a£led  a  very  wife  and  difcreet  part ; 
for  there  is  nothing  more  certain,  than  that  it  was  with  the 
utmoft  reluAance  and  concern  he  took,  by  the  advice  of  the 
gre^t  officers  qif  ftate  and  the  nobility,  the  only  meafure  that 
was  left  for  him  to  take,  that  of  confining  the  old  king  te 
his  palace  at  MontcaUer^  where  be  remained  to  the  day  of 
his  death,  which  was  the  laft  day  of  Qiiober^  '73^'  '^  ^^ 
67th  year  of  his  age.  His  prefent  majefty  has  unce  fulfilled 
the  great  hopes  he  had  given  from  bis  moft  tender  years  of 
leaking  a  mild  and  gracious,  as  well  as  gallant  and  wife 
prince.  At  his  entrance  into  the  government  he  met  with 
many  and  uoexpeAed  croCEes,  but  he  has  happily  extricated 
himfelf  from  them  without  blemifh  to  his  character,   and 
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widiout  prqudice  to  his  adminiftration.  In  I733«  the  death 
of  Augujiusj  king  of  Poland^  occafioning  a  rupture  between 
the  houl'es  of  Au/lria  and  Bourimy  he  entered  into  an  offien- 
five  and  defenfive  alliance  with  France^  to  which  Spain  af- 
terwards acceded,  for  reftoring  the  balance  of  power  in-Zftf^, 
where  he  thought  the  houfe  of  Auftria  bad  acquired  too  great 
an  afcendancy.  Puring  the  courfe  of  this  war,  be  (hewed 
a  reach  in  politics  much  fuperior  to  hie  age  ;  but  his  beha- 
viour in  the  battle  6f  Guaftalla  obfcured  all  that  be  bad  hi- 
therto performed  ;  and  the  fplendor  of  that  vi6fory,  which 
was  intirely  owing  to  his  perfonal  courage  and  condu£l,  threif 
all  his  former  great  aflions  into  fliade,  iince  all  EwroU  runs 
now  with  his  praifes  as  a  hero.  However,  while  this  war 
was  drawing  to  an  end,  he  had  a  convincing  proof  of  the 
had  faith  and  finifter  intentions  of  the  court  of  France  to 
faim  ;  for  the  Britijh  miniftry  having  concerted  with  the 
court  of  Vienna  a  plan  of  peace,  by  which  Tortona  and  the 
Tortomfii  Navara  and  the  Novarefe^  together  with  the  Vigf 
vanafcoy  were  to  be  detached  from  the  duchy  of  AtiUniy  and 
annexed  for  ever  to  Piedmont ;  the  French  court,  by  a  dan- 
deftine  negotiation,  deprived  him  abfolutely  of  one  of  thofe 
diilrifls,  and  only  left  him  his  choice  of  the  other  two,  in 
mrhich  fituation  be  preferred  the  former.  Thefe  prelhnioa- 
ries  were  figned  O^ober  3,  17359  and  were  in  every  refped 
favourable  to  France^  injurious  to  her  allies,  fatal  to  the  houfe 
of  Au/iriay  and  deftrudive  of  the  balance  of  Eur9pe. 

From  this  time  forth,  his  Sardinian  majefty  purfued  widi 
the  greateft  fteadinefs  his  proper  and  original  fyftem,  of  re- 
ftoring and  preferving  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power,  the  balance 
of  Itdly-i  by  preventing  the  incroachments  of  either  of  the 
two  great  families,  whofe  quarrels  have  fo  long  difturbed  the 
peace  of  that  country,  and,  indeed,  of  all  Europe,  Aha 
the  death  of  the  late  emperor  Charles  VI.  when  Spain  was 
determined  to  pu(h  her  pretenfions  mjialy  by  force,  and  had 
alio  fecured  the  affiftance  of  France  for  that  purpofe}  bodi 
threats  and  promifes,  with  all  the  addrefs  of  the  abieft  mi* 
nifiers,  were  employed  to  bring  his  Sardinian  majefty  into 
their  meafures.  But  though  his  affairs,  at  this  time,  were 
in  a  very  embarrafled  fituation,  the  queen  of  Hungary  being 
pufhed  to  the  utmoft  in  Germany^  and  her  forces  weak  in 
Italy^  he  refolved  to  a£t  in  her  favour.  He  defended  the  du- 
chy of  Milan  againft  a  Spanijh  invafion,  reduced  Modena  and 
Mirandola  by  force,  obliged  the  Spanijh  army,  under  the 
^uke  de  Montemar^  to  retire  towards  the  frontiers  of  Naples^ 
and  defeated  all  the  attempts  of  the  French  and  Spaniards  10 
petietrate  into  Piedmont.     Thefe  eyploits  were  performed  in 
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1742  and  1743)  though,  towards  the  clofe  of  the, former 
year,  his  enemies,  hy  the  dint  of  fuperior  force,  made  them« 
felves  mafters  of  his  duchy  of  Savoy^  out  of  which  be  had 
driven  them  fome  time  before. 

In  OSiober  1 7431  as  the  ftrongeft  proof  of  his  conftant 
and  jinalterable  refolution  to  fupport  the  common  caufe,  and 
preferve  the  Jujirian  dominions  in  Italy ^  he  concluded  with 
the  queen  of  Hungary^  and  his  Britannic  mz^t^,  the  famous 
treaty  of  TFormSy  the  only  clear  and  explicit  alliance  entered 
into  during  the  war ;  by  the  eighth  article  of  which  he  ob« 
tained  certain  conceffions  in  return  for  what  he  had  already 
done,  and  in  confideration  of  what  by  that  treaty  he  under* 
took  to  do,  and  which  he  afterwards  moft  punctually  and 
faithfully  performed. 

In  the  campaigns  of  1744  and  1745,  he  afforded  new  / 
proofs  of  his  abilities,  and  of  the  (ignificancy  of  his  friend- 
ibip  ;  and  when  the  circumftanccs  of  the  queen  of  Hungary 
allowed  her  to  reinforce  her  armies  in  Itafy  in  the  fpring  of 
the  year  1746,  his  majefty  very  early  exerted  himfelf,  and» 
by  a  moft  Curprifing  ftroke  of  military  courage  and  condud, 
drove  the  French  out  of  moft  of  the  places  they  had  taken  in 
his  territories,  and  afterwards  joining  the  Aujlrian  army,  (hut 
them  up  in  the  city  of  Placentia.  This  brought  on  the  fa- 
mous battle  of  Rottofreddo^  In  which  they  opened  a  paflage 
for  a  flight  out  of  Italy:,  abandoning  Genoa  to  the  refentment 
of  her  enemies,  and  retiring  with  precipitation  into  France^ 
whither  they  were  foon  after  followed  by  the  allies.  His 
Sardinian  majefty '  took  this  opporttmity,  and  availing  him- 
lelf  of  his  good  fortune,  reduced  Savma  and  Finals  which 
remained  in  his  pofieftion  to  the  end  of  the  war.  Thefe  glo- 
rious and  inconteftible  proofs  of  his  wifdom,  valour,  and 
probity,  received  the  next  year  a  noble  additioA  by  the  al- 
incft  incredible  vi£lory  gained  at  ExilleSy  by  which  the  beft- 
laid  plan  the  French  and  Spani/h  generals  ever  formed  was 
intireiy  difconcerted,  and  the  flames  of  war  hindered  from 
ipreading  again  into  the  heart  of  Jtaly. 

By  the  6th  article  of  the  treaty  concluded  at  Aix-la  Cha* 
pelle^  he  was  obiiged  to  reftore  to  the  republic  of  Genoa^  and 
CO  the  duke  of  Modena^  whatever  had  been  taken  from  them'; 
fa  that  by  this  means  he  loft  both  Savona  and  Finals  and 
confequently,  all  that  had  been  ftipulated  in  his  favour  by 
the  treaty  of  Worms^  as  to  the  laft  mentioned  place;  but,  by 
the  fame  arlicfe,  the  duchy  of  Sav^^  and  the  county  of  JV/V/, 
were  reftored  to  him  by  the  houfe  of  Bourbon.  By  the  fe- 
venth  article,  he  made  a  folemn  reilgnation  of  that  part  of 
l^e  duchv  of  Placentia  which  had  been  yielded  to  him  by 

the 
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the  emprefs-qiieeo,  hy  the  treaty  before-mentioned.  But,  by 
the  X2th  article,  the  poiTeffion  of  all  his  foriser  acquifition^ 
as  well  as  thofe  that  were  left  to  him  in  confequence  of  the 
treaty  of  fVorms^  were  recognized  and  fecured,  and  he  like- 
wife  obtained  the  general  guarantee  eftablKhed  by  that  treaty 
for  thofe  provinces,  as  well  as  for  all  the  refi  of  bis  dorai- 
iiions  wherever  (ttuated,  or  in  what  manner  foever  acquired. 
The  territories  of  tbe  king  of  Sardinia  are  now  the  fame 
as  they  flood  at  the  conclufion  of  the  peace  of  Aix-Ia-Cho' 
pelkj  for  he  bore  no  part  in  the  late  war  ;  yet  by  the  peace, 
he  has  obtained  a  confirmation  and  guarantee  of  that  part  of 
the  treaty  of  Aix  la-CbapelU^  which  eftabliflies  bis  reverfioo- 
Ary  title  to  Plaantia^  on  failure  of  the  male  linie  of  tbe  in- 
fant don  Philip  \  or  in  cafe  that  prince  or  his  iiTue  ihouM 
fucceed  to  the  crowns  of  bis  family.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
king  of  France  has  engaged  to  pay  him  an  annuity  equiva^ 
lent  to  the  revenues  of  the  territory  in  queftlon,  and  has  ilt- 
pulated  to  remit  immediately  the  capital  (um  of  thofe  reve- 
nues, on  condition  of  repayment  whenever  the  king  of  4Sflr- 
iUnia  enters  into  poflcilion  of  them.  In  this  manner^  a  fub* 
jed  of  difpute,  which  might  otherwiie  embroil  Itafy^  is  hap- 
pily fettled.  His  father,  as  we  have  (een,  was  obliged  to 
accept  the  ifland  of  Sardinia  inftead  of  Sicily :  the  duchy  of 
Savey^  principality  of  Piedmont^  and  county  of  Nici^  axe  th« 
-ancient  patrimony  of  his  majefty's  family :  the  duchy  of 
Montferrat  was  formerly  annexed  to  that  of  Mantua^  byt 
the  houie  of  Savpy  had  an  old  claim  to  it,  which  was  revived 
when  the  laft  duke  of  Mantua  was  put  under  the  ban  of  the 
empire,  in  1708,  when  the  prefent  king  of  Sardinii^s  fatfaei 
obtained  the  invcftiture  of  it  from  the  emperor,  which  wu 
confirmed  to  him  by  the  peace  of  Utncbt.  Befides  tbefe, 
the  diftrids  which  from  time  to  time  have  been  acquired  at 
the  expence  of  the  duchy  of  Milan^  have  augmented  very 
confiderably  both  the  power  and  revenue  of  his  Sardinim 
majefty,  and  have  alfo  extended  his  influence  in  fuch  a  man* 
ner,  as  to  make  his  friendlhip  very  eflential  to  the  fafety  of 
his  neighbours  ^  fo  that  he  is  juflly  efteemed  one  of  the  rnoft 
confiderable  potentates  in  It^lyj  exclufive  of  his  expedan- 
cies,  which,  if  any  of  his  family  (hould  come  to  eojof, 
would  render  them  one  of  tbe  moft  confiderable  powers  ia 
Europe,^ 
Gffveni'  The  king  of  Sardinia  is  an  abfolute  prince,  and  the  crows 
j^;y^,  hereditary^  but  tbe  adminiftration.  of  the  government,  in  tbe 
feveral  territories  he  pofleiTes,  is  committed  to  as  many  coun- 
cils, and  they  are  governed  by  their  refpe£live  laws,  where 
jthe  king  does  not  imerpofe* 
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TURINy  fituflfte  tui  the  rivers  Po  and  Dom^  is  the  capi-  Tarin. 
ttX  of  his  dofni»k>AS,  It  is  of  a  iquare  form^  three  inile9 
round,  and  admired  for  its  fpacious  fquares,  piazzas,  and 
streets,  and  ^rticularly  the  king's  palace,  which,  for  the 
beauty  of  the  apartments,  the  ricbnefe  of  the  furniture,  the 
jclegaot  paintings,  cabinets  of  curiofities,  and  library,  is 
fcarce  to  be  paralleled.  The  chapel  of  the  Ihly  Handkercbirf^ 
bulk  of  black  marble,  is  much  admired  :  this  handkerchief, 
tradition  fays,  was  preJTenced  to  our  Saviour  by  a  compafiton^ 
ate  virgin,  as  .he  was  going  to  his  crucifixion,  and  our  Sa-i 
fiour  having  wipqd  his  face  with  it,  returned  it  with  his 
portrait  imprelTed  on  the  handkerchief  in  the  moft  lively 
cokmrs.  We  thought  it  neceflary  to  be  thus  far  explicit  in 
regard  to  the  dominions  of  his  Sardinian  majefty,  becaufe 
we  confider  him  in  the  li^fat  of  our  faithful  ally,  and  as  a 
prince  of  the  greateft  confequence  in  Italy,  We  fliall  now 
take  a  view  of  the  Ju/lrian  dominions  in  this  country. 

The  dominions  of  the  houie  of  Auftria  in  Italy  are  now  Dominions 
confined  to  the  duchies  of  Mi/an  and  Mantua.    The  former  of  the 
is  one  of  the  moft  fertile  provinces  in  Italy :  it  is  bounded  on  lou/e  of 
the  weft  by  Piedmont^  Savoy j  and  Montferrat  \  on  the  fbuth  Auftria^ 
by  the  Appennhu-Mountaim^  and  the  territory  of  Genoa ;  on '»  Ital/« 
the  eaft  by  the  ftates  of  Vinice^  ParmOy  and  Mantua  ;  an4 
on  the  north  by  the  territory  of  Falais^  the  GrifonSy  and 
Switzerland.    It  is  above  240  miles  in  length,  and  80  ih' 
breadth  ;  and  is  generally  divided,  together  with  the  countries 
annexed  to  it,  into  thirteen  diftrtflis,  vie.  the  Milanefi'-Pro^ 
\  per^  the  Pav/fey  the  Lodejan,   the  Cremonefe,   the  Comafco^ 
I  the  county  of  Anghiera^  the  v^lies  of  Seffia^  the  Novarefe^ 
•  the  FigevanoiSi  the  LomeJine,  the  /tJexandrin^  the  Tortonefe^ 
■:  atid  the  territory  of  Bobhio :  but  of  thefe  feveral  have  beeii 
^  ceded  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  fome  by  the  emperor  Charles 
VII.  and  others  by  the  emprefs-queen  now  reigning;    yet 
;  what  remains  to  the  houie  of  Aujiriaj  may  be  ftill  conftdered  * 
i  29  one  of  the  fiaireft  and  fineft  countries  in   her  poffeffion. 
^.  It  lies  in  a  moft  excellent  climate,  and  is  blefied  with  as-fruit* 
{3  ful  a  foil  as  any  in  Europe^  watered  by  the  noble  rivers  Po^ 
i  ^0ny  Adda^  ^nd  Seffia^  befides  the  famous  lakes  of  Mag* 
c  iiore^  Lucanoy  and  Corno.     But  to  come  to  the  moft  material 
t:  point,  the  revenues  that  are  drawn  from  it, amount  to  at 
Icaft  300,000!.  fterling  a  year,  beftdiss  its  furni(h!n;T  fubfift- 
i,<  cnce  for  30,000  men,  and  enabling  the  court  of  Vienna  to 
■ :  provide  with  governments  and  preferments,  eccleriaftical,  mi- 
,:  litary,  and  civil,  number^  of  her  dependents,  and  chat  too^ 
\\  which  is  no  very  eafy  niatter,  even  to  the  extent  of  their 
.  !?«pcs  and  wifties.    Milany  the  capita),  is  not  well  peopled, 

but 
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but  18  one  6f  the  moft  trading  cities  in  Italy.  Its  principal 
■nanufiidiures  are  thofe  of  the  fiiken  and  woollen,  fteel  and 
iron  work>  prodigioufiy  neat,  efpeciaily  furoid -hilts,  fnuff 
%  and  tobacco*b#xe9,  buckles,  and  the  like.  They  likewife 
work  very  neat  on  a  fort  of  rock-cryftal,  which  is  brought 
hither  from  the  MpSy  feme  pieces  of  which  are  large  enough 
to  be  worked  into  fine  looking-glafles  of  about  twdve 
Inches  by  thirteen;  but  this  work  is  very  diflieulr.  The 
,  citizens  here  are  very  rich,  and  gentry  numerous.  Um 
.  jLodij  in  the  Lodefdn^  is  a  rich  aod  populous  town  on  the 
river  Adda,  They  breed  a  vaft  quantity  of  cattle  in  the 
territory  about  it,  and  it  is  famed  for  making  exceileiit 
cheefes,  and  of  a  monftrous  bignefs,  fome  of  which  wdgh 
above  500  pounds,  and  far  exceed  the  Parmefan  in  tafte^ 
as  alfo  for  dried  neats  tongues,  and  a  fine  fort  of  earthen- 
ware,  not  inferior  to  the  Dutch  delft. 

The  duchy  o^  Milan  formerly  conftituted  the  north  part 
of  the  ancient  Z^/^tfm,  and  was  inhabited  by  the  Infikra 
when-the  Romans  reduced  it  under  their  dominion.  The 
Goths  made  a  conqueft  of  it  in  the  fifth  century,  and  were 
difpoflefled  by  the  Lombards  in  572.  Milan  then  compofiog 
the  beft  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy^  was  fubdued  by 
Charlemagm  the  emperor,  about  the  year  800 ;'  but  in  the 
W4rs  between  the-  emperors  and  the  pope,  Milan  withdrew 
her  allegiance,  and  aflfumed  an  independency,  fometimes  io 
Che  foim  of  a  republic,  and  fometimes  governed  by  dukes. 
It  wa$<  long  contended  for  between  the  emperor  and  the 
French^  till  Charles  V.  expelled  the  French  about  the  year 
J 525,  and  gave  it  with  Sfafk  to  his  fon  Philip  II.  to  which 
crown  it  remained  fubje^  till  the  death  of  Charles  11.  the 
laft  heir  male  of  the  eldeft  branch  of  the  houfe  ofJti/lria.  In 
the  war  occafioned  by  the  contending  powers  for  his  fuc« 
ceffion,  the  Tmperialifts,  with  the  affiftance  of  their  allies, 
drove  the  French  out  of  Italy  in  1706.  The  Spaniards  and 
Fr.eneh  recovered  it  from  the  Imperialifis  in  1.734;  but  by  a 
fubfequent  peace  it  was  reftored  to  the  emperor,  on  his  cediog 
^Naples  and  Sififj^  to  don  Carlos^  the  king  of  Spain\  fon ;  and 
the  Auflrians  remain  pofleiled  of  the  duchy  of  Milan  to  this 
day,  the  emprefs  queen  governing  it  by  her  viceroy  or 
vicar. 

Thb  duchy  of  Mantua  is  about  fifty  miles  in  length,  bst 
fo  unequal  in  breadth,  that  there  is  no  faying  any  thing  of 
it  with  certainty.  The  capital  is  very  large,  and  one  of 
^e  beft  fortreiles  in  Italy^  both  by  art  and  nature.  The 
country,  which  is  very  fine,  abounds  in  corn,  fruit,  flaX) 
jplfci  anfl  cattle^  and- the  rcvcnjifeis  ufually  computed  ^^ 
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{)eiit  a  fourth  part  of  that  of  Milan,  This  dtichy  wstt  alfo 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Lombardyy  and  was  conquered  by 
Charlitnagne  in  the  year  800.  In  the  wars  between  the  pope 
and  the  emperor,  it  afTumed  an  independency,  fometimes  as 
a  republic^  and  fometimes  governed  by  dukes.  Thefe  dukes 
were  of  the  family  QiGowxnga^  who  held  it  till  the  year  1703, 
when  Ferdinand  GharliSy  tbelaft  duke,  adhering  to  the  FrenA 
againft  the  boufe  oi  Aujiria^  the  emperor  feized  on  this  duchjf 
as  a  fee  of  the  empire ;  and  the  duke  dying  without  iflue  in 
1708,  the  Aufirians  ftill  keep  pofTeflion  of  the  whole  except 
Gmflallay  a  part  of  it^  which  by  the  peace  of  Aix-la-  ChapeUe^ 
concluded  in  1 748,  was  allotted  to  don  Philip  of  Spainy  to- 
gether with  the  duchy  of  Parma. 

The  duchies  of  Parma  and  Plaantia  form  together  a  very  Dominhng 
confiderable  fovereignty  i  in  length,  from  weft  to  eaft,  they  of  the  in* 
are.  about  fixty  Englijh  miles,  and  their  breadth  from  fouth y^«^  ^«^* 
to  north  is  about  forty.     On  the  weft  they  are  bounded  by  ofYsnoM. 
the  dominions  of  the  emprefsqueen  and  the  king  of  SarJi-^ 
nia ;  on  the    fouth,  by  the  territories  of  the  republic  of 
Genoa ;  on  the  eaft  by  the  duchies  of  Modena  and  Reggio  ; 
and  on  the  north  they  are  divided  by  the  river  Po  from  the 
duchies  of  Mantua  and   Milan.      The  climate  is  equally 
healthy  and  pleafant,  and  the  foil  wonde^'fully  fruitful ;  the 
vallies  abound  with  all  kinds  of  fruit,  with  rich  paftures  and 
excellent  vineyards ;  and  in  the  mountains  are  both  copper 
and  filver  mines.    The  inhabitants  have  prodigious  herds  of  ' 
horned  cattle,  and  numerous  flocks  of  (hcep^    the  firft  en- 
able them  to  make  the  beft  cheefe  in  Italy^  and,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  many,^  in  Europe  \  and  the  latter  furnifli  them  with 
vaft  quantities  of  very  hne  wool.    The  cities  of  Parma  and 
Placentia  are  the  only   places  of  any  confequence  in  the 
^  royal  infant's  dominions :  the  former  is  an  old  irregular  place 
and  not  very  large,  meanly  fortified,  but  commanded  by  a 
caftle  of  fome  Arength ;    the  latter  is  larger,  better  (ituated, 
more  beautiful,  and   more  populous,   within  a  very  fmalL 
diftance  of  the  Po^  which  is  a  great  convenience. 

PARMA  underwent  the  fate  of  the  reft  of  Italy^  till  it 
became  fubje£t  to  the  German  emperors  ;  it  afterwards  be^ 
came  fubjecl  to  the  pope,  the  Fenetians^  the  Milanefe^  and 
the  French  fucceffively.  Pope  Jtdius  II.  in  1 545,  reduced 
it  under  the  obedience  of  the  iee  hi  Rome  ^  and  pope  Paul 
III*  created  his  natural  fon,  Peter  Lewis  Famefe^  duke  of, 
Parma 'j  but  the  male  line  failing,  the  late  emperor  Charles 
VI.  granted  it  as  a  fee  of  the  empire  to  don  Carlos^  fon  of 
the  queen  of  Spain^  and  beir  of  the  boufe  of  Parma,  againft 
l^hich  the  pope  protefted,  efteemiog  it  a  fee  of  the  holy 

fee. 
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f(^.'  Parma  was  afterwards  relinquiflied  hj  (Ion  Carbs^  m 
his  being  advanced  Co  the  throne  o\  Sicily ;  but  by  the  treaty 
of  Aix'ta-ChapelU^  Parma  w^i  allotted  to  the  infant  don  Phi^ 
lip  his  brother,  together  with  the  duchy  of  Guajlatta  in 
Mantua  J  which,  indeed,  is  nothing  more  than  a  diftri&  of 
the  duchy  of  Mantua^  having  been  given  as  a  provifion 
for  a  younger  branch  of  the  ducal  houfe  of  Gcnzaga,  It  is 
feparated  from  the  reft  of  the  royal  infant's  dominions  by  a 
part  of  the  duke  of  Modtneti  country,  but  the  communi- 
cation byjtbe  Po  is,  notwithftanding,  always  open.  GuaftaBa 
is  a  very  neat  ahd  flourifhing  place,  and  the  CounOry  about 
it  both  fruitful  and  pleafant.  Its  revenue  is  computed  at 
50. Of  60,000  crowns;  and  that  of  Parma  and  Phuentia 
formerly  at  600,000  crowns,  but  it  may  be  doubted,  whether 
the  people  can  raife  above  two  thirds  of  that  fum.  It  is,  how- 
N^yer,  fuppofed  that  thefe  duchies  may  maintain  a  regular 
fo>ce  of  about  6000  men,  without  any  great  detriment  to 
either  prince  or  people.  Thefe  are  all  the  territories  that 
the  royal  infant  pofllfles  in  Italy  ;  and  though  in  themfelves 
they  may  be  juftly  reckoned  very  coniiderable,  yet  when  we 
vefle£t  on  the  royal  birth,  the  high  pretentions,  and  illuftrious 
marriage  of  his  royal  highnefs  with  the  daughter  of  Trance^ 
we  cannot  help  admiring  at  the  ftrange  profution  of  men 
and  money  with  which  this  inconfiderable  fettlement  was 
purchafed.  The  daughter  of  France^  Louifa  EHzabetby  with 
whom  he  was  married,  died  December  4,  1 7 59,  and  her 
daughter  by  Him,  married  to  Jofeph  of  Auftria,  at  prcfcnt 
king  of  the  Romans,  died  the  27th  of  November  1763.  Don 
Philip  has  ftill  living  by  his  late  duchefs,  a  fon,  by  name 
Ferdinandy  born  the  20th  of  January ,  1 750. 
Dominions  fHE  eftates  of  the  duke  of  M(7^^»^7  have  the  duchies  of 
^f*^^^^'  Mantua  and  Guajlalla  on  the  noith;  the  grand  duchy  df' 
9fmQ-  Ti^tf«y  on  the  fouth,  with  the  territories  of  the  republic 
of  Lucca ;  the  Bolognefe^  and  the  duchy  of  Ferrara  on  the 
caft;  and  the  duchy  of  Pahna  on  the  weft.  The  extent  of 
them  from  fouth  to  north,  is  about  fifty-fix  Englijh  miles, 
and  they  are  about  fifty  miles  in  breadth  from  weft  to  eaft. 
The  duchy  of  Msdefia^  properly  fo  called,  comprehends  one 
of  the  faireft  and  moft  fruitful  countries  in  Itafyj  aboundiog 
with  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  fruits,  very  populous,  and  inbju 
bited  by  an  ingenious  and  induftrious  people^  The  finall 
country  of  Frignano  bordering  on  the  Bohgnefi,  is  annexed 
to  it  on  one  fide,  and  part  of  the  country  of  Carfagnam  on 
the  other,  the  reft  belonging  to  the  republic  of  Lucca.  It  is 
very  mountainous,'  but  far  from  being  defpicable  on  that 

accounti  as  in  thcfc  mountains  there  arc  mines  of  great  value, 
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and  the  inhabitants  are  a  race  of  people  as  robuft,  hardy, 
and  brave,  as  any  in  Italy^  The  duchy  o^  keggio  lies  weft 
froa\  that  of  Modena^  and  is  by  feme  accounted  the  more 
confiderable  duchy  of  the  two ;  and  indeed  fo  it  is,  if  we 
coniider  its  dependencies,  fuch  as  the  principalities  of  Csr-* 
reggio  and  Carpi^  the  former  heretofore  pofleiTed  by  the 
pnnces  of  the  fame  name,  and  the  latter  belonging  to  the 
family  of  Pjo.  In  the  north- weft  corner  of  this  duchy  ftinds 
BmelU  upon  the  Po^   formerly  a  place  of  great  ftrength, 

i ridded  by  the  late  duke  oi  Modena  in  1701  to'  the  Imperii* 
ifls,  to  facilitate  their  military  operations  in  Italy^  and  for 
that  reafon,  beiieged,  taken,  and  intirely  demoliihed  by  the 
French' \Ti  1705* 

The  duchy  of  Mirandola^  including  that  of  Concordia^  is 
about  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  five  in  breadth.  It  is  a 
very  beautiful  and  a  very  plentiful  territory,  full  of  villages, 
and  the  country  round  about  them  thoroughly  cultivated. 
Mirandola  is  ftrong  by  fituation,  and  has  been  formerly  well 
fortified.  The  city  of  Goncerdia  ftands  on  the  Sicchioy  at 
the  diSance  of  fix  miles  from  Mirandola^  between  which  ci- 
ties there  is  a  fine  canal  called  the  Navilioy  which  facilitates 
the  commerce  of  both.  Thefe  duchies  were  very  great  ac-p 
quifitions  to  the  family  of  Ejie^  their  revenues  at  a  moderate 
computation  amounting  to  100,000  crowns  a  year;  and  in 
the  whole,  the  duke  of  Medina 9  in  time  of  peace,  may  be 
fuppofed  to  enjoy  a  revenue  of  about  100,000  /.  a  year  at 
leaft,  with  which  he  maintains  a  very  fplendid  court,  and 
when  his  circumftances  render  it  requifite,  can  keep  up  a 
body  of  8006  regular  troops.  The  greaieft  incohveniency 
in  the  fitui^tion  of  his  country  is,  that  it  has  no  cpmmuni.- 
cation  with  the.fea,  which  might  eafily  be  removed,  if  he 
couU  recover  either  by, treaty  or  force  the  duchy  of  Ftrrara^ 
which  lies  upon  the  gulph  of  Venice.  It  is  to  be  obferved 
alfo,  that  the  weftern  part  of  the  duchy  of  Reggh  intervenes 
intirely  between  the  duchy  of  Parma  and  that  of  Guaftalla^ 
^o  that  they  can  have  no  communication  but  by  the  river 
Po.  As  this  is  very  inconvenient  for  the  infant  duke,  it  has 
been  furmized  that  he  would  reftore  to  the  emprefs  queen 
a  part  of  the  duchy  of  GuaJietlUy  in  order  to  engage  her  to 
grant  the  duke  of  Modena  an  equivalent  for  this  part  of  his 
country ;  and  if  this  negociation  is  ever  brought  to  bear, 
that  equivalent  will  be  eaftly  found,  iince  the  country  of 
Novell^roy  which  is  likewife  a  part  of  the  Mantuan^  lies  m 
the  midft  of  the  eftates  of  the  duke  of  Modena^  and  would 
be  very  convenient  for  him.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  not 
been  long  fince  rumoured  as  if  his  ferene  highnefs  was  6c* 

firous 
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firous  of  exchanging  for  it  the  countries   that  he  holds  ill 
Hungary^  which  to  hiai,  no  doUht,  would  be  very  acceptable, 
but  will  hardly   appear  in  the  fame  light  to  die  houfe  of  ; 
Aujir'ia. 

The  duchy  of  Modena  underwent  the  fame  revblutioDS 
with  the  adjacent  countries,  till  it  was  annexed  to  the  mar«  i 
quifate  of  Ferrara.     It  was  pofiefTed  alternately  by  the  pope  | 
and  the  family  of  Efte  till  the  year  1597*  when  the  pope 
and  the  dulce  agreed  to  divide  the  country  between  them. 
The  pope  accepted  of  Ferraraj  and  the  family  of  Eftii  the  | 
duchies  of  Modenay  Rhegio^  an^  Mirandak.    This  family  is 
not  only  allowed  by  the  bed  hiftorians  to  be  without  cootro- 
veriy  one  of  the  mod  ancient  and  illuArious  in  Italy^  but  alfo  | 
in  Europi.     It  derives  its  defcent  from  Azon^  lord  oi  Epy 

i which  is  a  fmall  but  pleafant  town  in  Lombardy,  not  far  from 
^adua,)  whoilouriflied  in  the  tenth  century.  His  defcendants 
became  vqry  confiderable  princes,  and  fo  continued  down  to  | 
Jflphonfo  !.  who  was  duke  of  Ferrara^  Modena^  and  iJ/jp. 
Mary  Beatrix  Eleanor  a  ^  daughter  of  Alphonfo   IV.  married  | 
"Jamei  .duke  of  Yorhy  afterwards  king  of  Great  Britain^  in  , 
1673,  by  whom  (he  had  iffue  'James  Francis  Edward^  born  ■■. 
the  tenfh  of  June  1688,  and  Loutfa  Maria  Therefa^  born  the  I 
l8tb  of  7«ff^.  1692,  who  died  the  eighteenth  of  jfpril  ijn^ 
and  feveral  other  children  that  died  in  their  infancy.    Frands 
Maria  d'EJie^  the  prefeiit  duke  of  Modena^  was  married  Jum 
21,  1720,  to  Charlotte  Jglae^  daughter  of  Philip  II.  duke  of , 
Orleans.    By  adhering  to  the  French  and  Spaniards  againft  the 
Auftrians^  in  the  war  that  preceded  the  laft,  he  was  expelled 
his  dominions,  but  reftored  by  the  treaty  oi  Aix  la-ChapeUti 
He  has  been  fmce  appointed  adminiftrator   for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Milanefey  during  the  minority  of  the  archduke 
Peter  Leopold^  governor- general  thereof.     The  profpefiwith 
tefpcSt  to  this  ducal  houfe  is  much  altered  by  the  death  of 
the  cadet  prince  of  Efie,    The  prefcnt  duke  is  old,  and  the 
duchefs  alfo,  who  rehdes  in  France.    The  hereditary  prince, 
Hercules  Renault  d'EJley  born  the   aad  of  November   17  271 
upon  whom  the  continuance  of  this  JUuftrious  family  de- 
pends, is  not  on  the  beft  terms  with  the  princefs  of  Afafa- 
Cararay  by  whom  as  yet  he  has  only  a  daughter :    fo  that 
confidering  the  nature  of  fiefs  in  Itaiyy  the  fate  of  fo  confi- 
derable a  fucceffion  may  excite  much  political  confufioo. 
Republic        The  territories  of  the  republic  of  Gm^a  lie   in  the  cref- 
^Genoa.  Q^^xty  on  the  Mediterranean  fea,  for  150  miles  from  the  towfl 
of  Ventimglia  on  the  weft,  almoft  to  the  territory  of  the  re- 
public of  Lucca  on  the  eaft,  and  are  called  the  Rivieras  9/ 

Genoay  an  Italian  word  fignifying  a  ftrand  i    and*  indeco, 
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the  country  is  little  better,  no  where  extending  twenty  miled 
from  the  fea,  and  in  fome  parts  not  ten.  The  Jppennwi 
mountains  in  a  mtnner  cover  it  on  the  landslide,  and  fe* 
parate  it  from  the  countries  of  Milan,  Piedmont,  the  Mont" 
ferrat<n  .the  Milanefe,  and  Parmefan,  The  tops  of  thefe 
mountains  are  perfedly  bare,  having  neither  trees  nor  herbage 
upon  them ;  but  towards  the  bottom,  they  are  well  planted 
with  vines,  olives,  and  other  fruit ;  but  the  foil  yields  fcarce 
any  corn,  and  the  fea  not  many  fi(h.  The  capital  of  thi^ 
republic,  of  the  fame  name,  is  ntuate  in  nine  degrees  thirty 
minutes  eaft  longitude,  and  in  forty*four  degrees  thirty  mi- 
nutes north  latitude,  part  of  it  on  a  level  Itrand  near  the 
fea,  but  rifes  gradually  to  the  top  of  the  hilL  The  har- 
bour is  large  and  deep,  but  expofed  to  the  fouth-weft  wtnd^  ^ 
only  there  is  a  mole  for  the  fecurity  of  their  gallies  and 
fmail  vefieb;  and  the  city  lies  pretty  much  expofed  to  a  bom- 
bardofient;  as  they  experienced  in  1684,  when  Lewis  XIV. 
ordered  the  town  to  be  beat  about  their  ears.  There  are 
here  large  quantities  of  filk  ftianufadured,  alfo  velvets,  tab- 
bies,'fatdiis,  iilver  and  gold  brocades,  fine  point,  gloves^ 
and  fweetmeats,  which  are  in  great  requeft^  as  well  as  their 
foap. 

The  trade  in  wrought  filks  wKich  was  carried  on  at  Genoa^ 
when  all  the  fiiks  made  in  the  Milanefe  and  Maniuan  were 
formerly  bought  up  here  by  commiffion  from  England  and 
Hdhnd,  is  at  prcfent  extremely  decayed,  both  thofe  coun- 
tries being  grown  wife  enough  to  employ  their  own  people 
in  the  fiik  manufadure^  Bur  there  is  another  trade  carried 
on  here,  in  which  the  Genoefe  have  fo  great  a  (bare,  and 
have  managed  fo  well,  that  it  is  thought  they  have  gained 
more  by  it  than  they  did  by  all  the  commerce  of  the  Mila^ 
mfe:  this  is,  their  making  moft  of  the  filks,  which  thejr 
bought  before,  in  their  own  little  dominion,  and  employing 
their  own  fubjefls;  and  as  the  trade  they  carry  on  in  thefe 
goods  to  Lijbm  and  Cadi%  is  prodigioufly  increafed,  it  is  faid 
they  flourifli  more  in  thefe  branches  of  ir,  than  they  did 
before  with  all  the  refl,  not  forgetting  that  they  have  ftill 
a  confiderable  commerce  with  Holland^  and  fome  with  Eng-- 
land.  They  have  likewifc  a  very  confiderable  traffic  in 
paper,  large  quantities  of  which  are*  bfought  to  England^ 
beiktes  what  they  fend  to  Portugal  and  Spain,  as  well  for 
their  trade  to  Afmrica  refpedively,  as  for  their  own  con-^ 
itimption. 

•  This  republic,  for  near  three  centuries,  rivalled  Venice  \t\ 
the  dominion  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  commerce  to 
the  Levant  \  bur,  after  the  memorable  victory  of  Chiozza^ 
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""  die  Veriitiam  bore  away  the  maritime  empire;   yet  G/«^' 

ftill  maintains  no  inconfiderable  (hare  in  the  commerce  of 
th^  Levant^  and  by  its  medium  foreigners  carry  on  the  trade 
of  Lombardy.  What  figure  the  Genotfe  fleets  have  formerly 
made,  by  means  of  their  coiiinfierce,  may  be  eafily  conceived, 
by  the  many  viiStories  they  gained  over  the  Saracens^  Pifam^ 
Venetians  J  Turh^  and  Spanidrdi ;  as  well  as  from  their  many 
large  conquefts;  fuch  as  thofe  of  the  iflands  of  Crete^  Sar- 
diniaj  Majorca^  Minorca^  Negropont^  Lejbas^  Malia^  and  thdr 
fettlements  in  Scioy  Smyrna^  Achaia^  Theodofia^  and  other 
towns  on  the  eaftern  confines  of  Europe ;  but,  at  prefent, 
their  whole  navy  is  reduced  to  a  fmall  number  of  gallies^ 
which  ferve  only  to  fetch  them  fome  com,  wihv,  and  other 
provifions ;  infomuch  that  when,  ih  the  late  queen  Annirt 
war,  they  had  but  fix  of  thefe  gallies  in  all,  aoa  had  refolved 
to  build  more»  the  French  Icing  fent  expreAy  to  forbid  iry 
telling  them,  that  he  knew  better  than  ihey  hom^  many  chejr 
bad  occafion  for. 

The  great  inducement  to  the  traffic  of  Gema  is  a  kind 
of  free,  as  well  as  a  fine  port  \  for,  on  the  arrival  of  foreiga 
Ihips*  the  merchandizes  are  depofited  in  a  grand  free  ware- 
houfe,  no  duties  of  import  or  export  being  paid,  except  in 
proportion  to  the  faled  that  are  made;  and  what  remains' 
unfold  is  re-imbarked  without  duty.  The  Genoefty  Feneiiemtf 
and  Fhrentinesy  are  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  trading  couo'- 
tries  who  fell  into  the  way  of  negotiating  money  Sy  bills  of 
exchange,  and  firft  difcovered  the  profits  ^d  advantages  to 
be  occafionally  made  thereby.  It  was  tKey  alfo  that  dif- 
covered the  admirable  art  of  accountantOiip  by  charge  and 
difcharge,  according  to  the  method  of  double  entry. 

GENOAy  as  part  of  the  ancient  Biguriay  continued  under 
fihe  dominion  of  the  Runans^  till  the  ruin  of  that  empire 
by  the  Gctffs  and  other  northern  people ;  after  Which  it  made 
a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  L^mbardy^  and  then  of  the  G/r- 
rnan  empire,  and  at  length  fet  up  ht  a  fovereign  ftate.  It 
was  afterwards  fucc<iri£vely  fubje£t  to  the  archbifhop  of 
A^fuan,  to  the  French^  to  the  marquis  of  Moniferraty  and 
'  the  duke  of  Milan.  Its  prefent  form  of  government  it  owetf 
intirely  to  the  virtue  of  Andrew  Doria^who^  in  1527,  reicued 
ft  out  of  the  hands  of  the  French^  and  refufing  the  foVereignty 
offered  him,  fixed  its  condition  as  a  free  ftate.  Its  conflt* 
tution  is  of  a  mixed  nature,  but  feems  from  experience  to 
be  but  ill  contrived,  as  having  fo  much  of  an  ariftocracy  as 
to  make  the  people  uneafy,  jind  yet  fo  much  of  a  demo« 
cracy  as  to  keep  up  a  continual  ferment*  The  doge,  or 
dakc,  b  eledlcd  every  two  years,  dirring  which  tfane  he  re- 
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fides  iii'lhe  palace;  is  maintained  at  the  public  dxpetice^  has 
f  uards  and  other  infignia  of  princely  dignity^  and  twelve 
counfellors  continaally  about  him,  fliled  the  feignory,  ia 
whom  die  majefty  of  the  republic  refides;  but  the  Tegiflative 
{>ower  13  vefted  in  the  gredt  council,  which  confifts  of  400* 
However,  the  tnoft  confidcrablc  body  in  power  in  the  re- 
public, is  that  which  is  called  St*  George's  Bank,  conftituted 
offuch  branches  of  the  public  revenue  as  have  been  fet 
kparc  by  the  government  for  the  payment  of  futh  fums  as 
are  borrowed  during  the  Exigencies  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  which  have  never  been  violated  under  the  greateft 
troubles  and  perplexities  of  the  date.  The  adminiftration 
b^  this  bank  being  for  life,  and  partly  in  the  hands  of  the 
citizens,  gives  this  body  a  gredt  authority  in  the  ftate^  and' 
^  powerful  influence  over  the  people.  This  bank  is  ge- 
nerally thought  a  great  load  to  the  ftate,  and  as  a  kind  of 
inferior  fenate,  which  breaks  the  uniformity  of  their  arifto** 
fcratic  government.     The  people,  however,  receive  no  fmatt  \ 

benefit  from  it,  both  as  it  is  a  check  to  their  ariftocracy, 
and  diftributes  the  power  among  more  private  members  of 
tbeYepubliC  $  and  while  the  republic  kept  oUt  ofthebroild 
oi Europe^  the  bank  maintained  a  circulation  for  the  fup* 
port  of  (he  public  credit  and  their  commerce.  But  this 
'ftate  having  unhappiiy  ta^en  part  in  the  war  that  broke  out 
in  1744,  they  exhiufted  their  public  treafure,  on  which 
tbundatton  the  bank  w&s  conftituced,  and  its  credit  received 
h  violent  a  fhock,  as  ndt  eafily  to  admit  of  a  flouriihingj 
i^vival. 

The  revenues  of  the  republic  are  very  fa^  from  being 
bonfiderable,  nor  is  its  trade  near  fo  great  as  it  ^as  ;  both^ 
hbwever^  are  ftill  capable  of  being  recovered;  The  private 
perf<$ris  in  the  city  of  Genoa  j  of  great  families,  are  commonly 
rich,  and  have  large  eftates,  fome  in  NafJes  ^nd  Sicily jOihtrs 
inSpdiriy  and  not  a  few  in  the  Italian  dominions  belonging 
to  tne  houfe  of  Au/iria  \  which  is  attended  with  great  in- 
convenitfncies^  as  thi-owing  them  into  interefts  inconfift-* 
ent  with,  or  direSly  oppoflte  to  thofe  of  their  country.  The 
ifland  of  Corftcetj  which  belongs  to  this  republic^  we  (hsdl 
confider  in  our  account  of  tbe  European  iflands. 

We  muft  crofs  over  the  countries  we  have  defcribed  to  Repuhlk 
tome  from  Qenod  to  Venice.  This  ancient  republic  may  be  ^/'Venicer 
divided  into  three  parts :  the  dominions  in  Italy ^  called  Terra 
Firms ;  thofe  in  Dalmatian  Sind  thofe  in  the  Ionian  and  Egean 
ieas,  called  the  Levant.  The  Terra  Firma  dominions  are 
again  fubdiyided  into  the  following  territories,  viz.  thQ 
S>agado  0f  Veniciyjihc  PaJuaHOj  Vtcentinoy  Veronefe^  Brefiidno^ 
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Birgamafcoy  Frluli  and  Jquitgio,  IJiria,  CreniafcOy  Pdijin  ii 
RovigOy  Manas  Trrotgiana.  The  coails  of  Dalmatia  con- 
tain the  towns  of  Zara,  Nona^  Spalatro^  Sebenico^  Trau^  Gifi\ 
and  Cattara ;  and  the  ifles  of  Charto^  Otero,  Vegtia  or  Vegia^ 
Arbe^  PagOy  Ifola^  Longa,  La  Barga^  Leffna^  Curzola^  and 
fomc  few  more  of  fmall  note.  In  the  Levant^  the  iflcs  of 
Cephaloniay  Corfu^  Zant^  La  Praza^  ATiIIo^  Cerigo^  Tine^  Ki- 
moloy  or  Argentaria^  and  the  Morea* 

Tnt  Fenetiansh^LVC  little  produce  of  the  country ,- or  ma- 
-nufatSlure  of  the  people^  except  the  filk,  and  the  filkcfi 
xnanufadlures  ;  the  former  refpeds  the  land  part,  the  latter 
the  city,  where  many  of  the  filk  nianufadure»  are  made ;  but 
yet  the  (late  is  very  opulent,  as  abounding  with  univer&l 
merchants  ;  and  this  is  owing  to  an  univerfal  correfpon* 
dcnce,  by  which,  as  the  Dutch  are  to  thefe  northern  parts, 
{o  are  the  Fenettans  to  all  the  fhores  of  the  Adriatic  Gulph^ 
the  iflcs  of  the  Archn,  and  the  fca-coafts  of  the  Turkijh  do- 
minions ;  for  to  all  thefe  places  they  fend  their  fhips,  freighted 
with  the  growth  and  manufadures  of  other  countries,  as 
oi  England,  Holland,  France,  Spain,  &c.  in  return  for  which 
they  bring  but  few  good?,  except  from  Turkey^  whence  they 
-import  Urge  quantities  of  filk,  which  they  fell  agatn,  among 
their  own  mai>ufa6turcrs  in  the  city,  as  alfo  in  their  Terra 
Firma  dominions,  and  lilcewife  to  the-duchies  of  Milan  and 
Mantua,  and  all  the  countries  between  the  gulph  and  the 
river  Dcmube,  through  all  which  the  Venetians  have  a  great 
and  flourifhin?  commerce,  partly  hy  the  help  of  canals,  and 
partly  by  fmall  navigable  rivers.  The  trade  which  may  be 
called  their  own,  and  which  is  more  conitderable,  is  by  the 
navigation  of  thofe  great  rivers  the  Poy  the  Adige,  the  Aditt 
thc.Minda,  and  others,  by  which  they  carry  all  the  heivy 
goods  they  import  from  foreign  parts  into  the  rich  and  po- 
pulous provinces  of  Lombardy,  and  have  a  communication 
even  with  Turin,  By  thefe  rivers  alfo  they  have  a  cor- 
refpondence  with  the  country  o^  Trent  aitd  Tirol,  and  even 
Wxt^ci  Bavaria  itfelf ;  and  by  the  lower  branches  of  the  P*y 
and  the  canal  of  Ferrara^  with  all  the  foutheui  provinces  of 
the  papal  dominions,  as  ferrara,  Bologna^  Urbino^  and  Per* 
muy  and  as  far  into  the  country  weftward  as  Modena. 

As  they  have  the  fole  commerce  of  moft  of  thefe  coun- 
tries, and  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  to  be  interrupted  by  any 
rival  nations,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  Veneilam  have 
a  very  thriving  and  gairiful  trade,  and  that  theyxan  advan- 
tageoudy  difperfe  the  large  importations  they  make  from 
almoft  all  parts  oi  Europe,  as  from  Spain^  Portugal,  England^ 
and  Holland,     Nor  do  chey  bring  any  valuable  returns  back 
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from  tbe  inland  countries,  for  they  have  few  produ£ltons 
in  thofe  provinces,  except  corn  :  neither  have  they  metals 
#r  minerals,  iron  excepted}  nor  wool,  cotton,  or  hair,  or 
any  confiderable  manufadure  for  employing  their  people : 
ib  that  the  Venetians  are  faidto  drive  the  moft  ready-money 
trade  of  any  of  the  Mediterranean  countries,  becaufe  they 
export  fuch  great  quantities  of  goods  to  countries  which 
kave  no  returns  to  make  them  but  money.  However,  they 
receive  large  quantities  of  other  merchandize  from  the 
fwrkijh  dominions,  and  more  perhaps  than  any  one  natioa 
befides. 

W£  muft  not  forget  that  there  is  a  trade  almoft  peculiar 
to  the  Venetians^  which  confifts  in  naval  ftores  ;  for  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Vicentinoy  the  Trevigianoy  and  part  of  Frsuliy  arc 
full  of  firs,  and  thofe  fo  well  grown  and  large,  that  they  cut 
mafts  there  even  for  their  biggeft  (hips  of  war :  they  have 
likewife  good  o^k  for  building.  In  confcquence  of  their 
fir  woods,  they  have  pitch  a^d  tar ;  and  the  fame  countries 
produce  great  quantities  of  hemp  and  flax ;  fo  that  they 
have  deals,  timber,  mads,  fails,  hemp,  flax,  pitch,  and  tar, 
all  of  their  own,  which  none  of  the  princes  or  ftates  in  the 
Mediterranean  can  boaft  of  in  the  fame  manner.  Nor  is 
this  folely  beneficial  to  them  in  regard  to  their  own  navy, 
and  to  fill  their  own  magazines,  but  they  furnifh  all  tho^e 
materials,  in  great  quantities,  to  the  other  ports  of  Itafyy  as 
Genoa,  Napier^  MeJRnay  and  PaUrmOy  or  tp  any  other  places 
where  they  build  &ips,  efpectally  thofe  of  force';  and  the 
knights  of  Malta  fetch  moft  of  their  navafilores  from  hence. 
Were  the  countries  this  way  furniihed  for  trade,  and  with 
wealth  fuflicient  to  carry  it  on,  they  would  fend  hither  for 
ifaips,  and  Venice  would  be  the  arfenal  of  the  Mediterra* 
man,  as  Holland  has  been  of  other  parts  of  Europe. 

On  the  large  coaft  of  the  otheir  fide  of  the  Adriatic  Gulph^ 
called  Dalmatian  they  have  fome  good  ports,  though  no  city 
of  any  confiderable  commerce ;  neither  does  the  country 
produce  any  thing  extraordinary  for  merchandize :  it  fup- 
plics  the  city  of  J^eniee  with  corn  and  mutton,  in  great  quan- 
tities ;  and,  in  return,  the  Venetians  faoply  the  people  with 
their  foreign  merchandize.  Yet  the  Venetians  want  many 
things  which  their  own  territories  cannot  fupply  them  with, 
and  which,  fince  the  Turks  have  poflt (Ted  themfelves  of  fo 
much  of  their  dominions,  they  are  obliged  to  purchafe  from 
Cbem,  and  from  the  Greeks  under  the  Turlijh  government ; 
and  tbefe  are  as  well  neceflaries  as  merchandize.  They 
carry  the  Greeks  proper  manufadures,  fuch  as  wrought  filks, 
j^e  linci^j  bone-lace,  and  all  forts  of  haberdajliery  for  the 
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WMnen,  who  love  to  go  fine,  efpectally  in  this  iflcs«  What 
they  carry  back  in  return  is  difficult  to  enquire,  but  is  frotn 
(ill  {>arts  according  to  the  produdlion  of  tbe  place,  fuch  as 
currants,  raifins,  figs,  drugs,  rice,  corn*  oil,  wine,  cotton, 
filk,  i^c.  and  this  is  the  reafpn  why  V^ia  is  the  magazioo 
for  the  (carceft  drugs,  and  from  whence  they  are  fent  ovec 
t]^e  whole  Chriftian  world*  As  for  money,  they  uke  little 
in  the  iflands,  the  balance  in  that  refpe^l  being  rather  againft 
^  them. 

It  may  be  obferved  here,  that  t)ie  cities  of  Fmcg  and  of 
Jlime  are,  of  all  the  cities  of  Eunpe  for  their  bigneis,  the 
*  tnoft  noted  for  pooip  and  (hew,  the  confluence  of  ftrang;ers 
to  both  being  fcarce  conceivable.  At  Venice^  the  diverfions 
of  the  carnival,  the  magnificence  of  the  buildings,  among 
which  are  400  noblemen's  palaces,  with  the  fplendid  appear^ 
ance  pf  ladies  richly  attired,  caufe  a  prodigious  'trade  in 
things  otherwife  of  no  great  moment,  as  equipages,  coaches, 
gondaloes,  liveries^  habits  of  ceremony,  furniture,  paintings, 
and  other  extraordinaries  of  that  kind.  Hence  there  ar^ 
more  taylors,  upholfterers,  gold  and  filver  lace-makers,  em- 
broiderers, and,  to  fum  up  ail,  footmen'  and  pages,  with 
fidlers  and  ftrumpets,  than  in  any  other  city  in  the  world, 
Paris  and  Lond$n  excepted.  At  Venice  alfo  the  numerous 
throng  of  gentry,  and  perfonsof  the  firft  quality,  to  the  car- 
nival is  fuch,  that  they  frequently  number  twenty  or  thirty 
itovereign  princes  there  at  a  time,  befides  others  of  lowet 
rank,  without  number.  Thus,  nothing  may  be  faid  10  con- 
duce more  to  theipromoting  of  commerce  than  the  gay  and 
jfunjptuous  drefs  of  the  people,  efpecially  where  the  humour 
once  becomes  national,  as  it  is  at  Venice  and  Rcme. 

The  iflands  on  which  the  city  of  Venice  ftands,  were  for* 
tnerly  fubjcA  to  Radua^  when  tbe  Goths  and  other  northeiii 
nations  inVaJed  Itaiy  in  the  fifth  century.     The  inhabitants 
of  Paduoy  Jguiieiay  and  other  cities  on  tbe  continent,  fled 
"^  to  thcfe  iflands  for  ihelter,  and  fiirmed  a  republic.     They 

9^Ie£led  a  duke,  or  doge,  veiling  him  with  abfolute  power ; 
^ut  within  a  few  years  the  prijicipal  citizens  abridged  faji 
power  to  that  degree,  that  they  left  him  only  the  name  of 
fovereign^  veiling  the  fupreme  authority  in  the  principal  fa- 
mines, and  their  male  i0ue,  who  are  now  filled  noble  Vem' 
iianfy  and  amount  to  about  1500 ;  bi^t  do  not  (offer  tbe 
nobility  in  their  territories  on  the  continent  to  have  any 
iharc  in  the  government.  The  figniory  confifts  of  the  duke 
and  fix  other  members,  chofen  by  the  grand  cpuncil  of  the 
Mobility,  and  of  the  three  chief  judges  of  the  principal  courts 
bf  judicatures  tbefe  are  called  the  council  of  ten,  in  whom 
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^ke  *ex€CiAiv«, pQwer  fiipaas  to  be  lodged;  aijd  this  counctl 
tltSt  three  of  their  own  number  every  three  months,  whp 
are  a  kind  of  ftate  inquifitprs,  or  ijecretcomniittce,  receiving 
all  accufations  and  informations  againft  perfons  fufpe^d*of 
jCOfirpiring  againft  the  government  ^  and  may  imprifon,  and 
proceed  capitally  againft  them  without  calling  them  to  make 
a  defence,  if  tbey  ail  agrees  otherwife  the  matter  is  brought 
before  the  council  of  ten.  They  l>ave  'boards  or  councils* 
alfo  for  raifing  and  colI^£ting  the  public  ^evei^ues,  and  every 
other  branch  of"  bufinefs. 

The  VtTufiqns  no  fopner  became  powerful  at  fea,  but 
they  extended  their  conquers  on  every  part  of  the  Tirr0 
firma  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  afterwards  to  the  mod 
diS^t  coafts  and  iflapds  oi^  the  Mediterraman  and  Euxifu 
fieas.  They  reduced  p^xhuftia^  and  the  iflands  on  that  coaft* 
under  their  dominion  about  the  year  97S.  They  took  from 
the  eaftern  emperprjB  the  ifland^  of  Rha^est  Scioy  Somos,  My^ 
UUnij  suad  jfniiresy  in-the  ytzr  Ili7>  and  in  confederacy 
with  the  Fnncby  they  even  took  the  city  oi  ConftantinopU  i|i 
1 1949  and  remained  4n  poiTeffion  of  psu't  of  that  empire  for 
fome  time.  They  reduced  Candia^  and  the  reft  of  the 
Ionian   and  Mgean  feas,  as  well  as  the  M^rea^  and  the  city  ' 

of  GaUipeluon  the  HeJlefpcnt;  and  at  length  made  a  con« 
queft  of  their  niother  city  of  BaduOy  and  many  other  great 
cities  on  that  fide,  ex^nding  their  dominions  upwards  of 
100  miles  in. the  north  of  limy*  They  difputed  the  domi* 
nion  of  Sclavcnia,  Craatta,  Morlachiay  ^bd  DaJmatiaj  with  thf 
king  of  Hungary ;  and  contended  with  the  OiHoefe  for  the 
empire  of  the  fe^  with  yariou§  fuccefs  ;  but  the  Turkshx^zV^ 
ing  into  Europi^  took  from  them  X^effaUnica  in  1453,  ^"^ 
deraolifhed  the  wall  on  the  ifihmus  of  Corinth^  which  de- 
fended the  Mwea.  The  pope,  Prance^  and  &pain  joining  in 
a  confederacy  againft  the  VenttitAuy  took  from  them  th^ir 
dominions  on  the  continent  in  15,09$  but  the  pope  and 
&pain  changing  bands*  tbey  again  rec6vered  their  territories 
on  the  continent.  Their  greateft  lofs  was  that  oP  the  In^ 
dia  trade,  which  was  ruined  by  tne  Portuguw  difcovering  a 
pafiage  to  Jndja  round  the  Cape  of  Good  HopUp  Before  tliis 
difcovery,  the  Venitians  purchafed  the  merchandize  of  the 
£aft  ziAUxandria  and  the  ports  of  Turkey  in  the  Levant^  and 
dtfperfed  them  all  over  Europe.  The  7 urks  took  Cyprus^  , 
fandia^  and  all  the  iflands  in  the  Archipelago  from  them  ^ 
^nd  at  length  they  loft  the  Morea^  in  17 15.  They  are  fiill, 
however,  the  greateft  naval  power  in  Italy^  and  have  feldom 
lefs  than  20,000  men  in  their  pay  in.  the  time  of  peace, 
itoft  9f  them  Foreigners,  both  officers  and  foldiers.    The  in- 
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tire  revenue  oJFthe  republic  is  computed  at  abbiK  eight  mil- 
lions of  ducats,  but  the  annual  expence  does  not  commonly 
extend  to  half  that  fum.  Before  the  fatal  war  of  CaruSa  thef 
had  in  their  treafury  fifty  millions  of  ducats  in  ready  mo- 
ney^ exclufive  of  the  famous  gold  chain,  to  whfch  they  an* 
nualiy  added  fome  links,  which  forty  porters  could  hardly 
carry,  and  which  on  certain  feilivals  was  extended  crofs  the 
fquare  of  St.  Mark^  for  the  entertainment  of  the  people. 

The  doge  annuaUy, every  Afcenfionday,  forfljally'efpoufes 
the  fea,  or  gulph  of  renlciy  by  throwing  a  ring  into  it ;  being 
attended  by  3  or  400  of  the  nobility  in  their  gallies^  .with 
a  vaft  number  of  barges  and  gondaloes  richly  adorned. 

It  is  highly  to  the  honour  of  this  ftate«  that  for  upwards 
of  twelve  centuries  (he  has  prcferved  her  freedom,  and  for 
a  great  part  of  that  time  has  lived  under  trt  fame  govern*- 
ment,  witjiout  fuiFering  any  of  thofc  dreadful  revolutions 
by  which  many  of  her  powerful  neighbours  have  been  in-^ 
volved  in  blood  and  confufion.  This  has  juftly  given  a  high 
reputation  to  the  wifdom  of  her  fenators,  who,  by  their 
great  policy  and  wonderful  fecrecy,  have  been  able,  through 
fo  long  a  fpace  of  time,  to  guard  with  equal  diligence'and 
luccels  againft  foreign  confederacies,  many  of  which  they 
have  defeated,  when  laid  with  the  deepeft  cunning,  and 
fupported  with  no  inconfiderable  ftrength.  Her  very  loffet 
«are  fo  far  from  reAeAing  difcredit  on  the  republic,  that  on 
the  contrary  they  do  her  the  greatefl:  honour  in  the  fenti« 
•  tnents  of  thofe  who  are  capable  of  forming  a  right  judg- 
ment of  hiftory,  and  know  how  to  diilinguifh  properly  in 
refpeS  to  caufes  and  events.  The  common  opinion  that 
fee  continues  to  decline,  and  that  the  very  being  of  the  re* 
public  is  in  danger  from  a  flow  confumptibn^  has  been  per-* 
haps  taken  up  without  a  due  attention,  and 'for  i^ant  of  niv* 
ing  juft  notions  of  the  wife  arid  folid  maxims  by  Which  het 
government  is  conduced:  for  though  it  be  truer  that  (he 
is  in  no  condition  to  maintain  fuch  a  war  as  that  of  Candi^^ 
yet  it  is  no  lefs  true,  that|as  things  are  now  circumilabired; 
Ae  has  very  'little  reafon  to  fear  it,  efpecially  being  now 
better  fecured  againft  the  Turks  by  her  perpetual  alliance 
with  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  Since  the  peace  of  Pujfar9wit%% 
which  was  concluded  on  the  tenth  otytdy  17 18,  the  fV«f- 
ttans  have  remained  very  quiet,  and  have  very  wifely  avoided 
taking  any  ihare  in  thofe  difpuces  that  have  fince  perplexed 
JSuropei  being  mindful  of  their  great  and  favourite  maxim> 
To  manage  the  government  with  the  utmoft  frugality, 
(encourage  trade  as  much  as  poffible^  and  to  prcfcrvc  peace 
9S  long  as  fhey  are  able. 
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The  grand  duchy  of  Tufiany  is  compofed  of  the  tcrrftori€«  Grand 
that  formerly  belonged  to  the  tbrce  fmall  but  potent  iepub-<^«^^  ^f 
Jfcs  of  Florence,  Sienna,^  and  Pi/a.  The  bounds  that  are  Tufc^oy. 
generally  afcribed  to  it  are  the  river  Tiber,  the  Appennini 
mountains,  and  the  river  Magra.  The  whole  extent  of 
thi$  country  from  fouth  to  north,  is  about  130  miles,  and 
about  120  from  eaft  to  weft.  It  is  wafhed  on  the  fouth  and 
on  the  weft  by  the'  Aiediterranean,  and  wiih  refped  to 
ftrength  and  convenience,  has  all  the  advantages  from  fitua- 
tion  that  can  be  wiflied.  As  tq^  the  foil  of  this  country,  it 
is  in  fome  parts  mountainous,  where  there  are  mines  of 
copper,  iron,  filver,  and  allum,  and  quarries  of  fine  marble, 
alabafter,  and  porphyry.  In  other  parts  it  abounds  with 
pleafant  hills,  which  are  covered  with  vines,  oranges,  lemons, 
olives,  and  other  fruits,  and  in  fome  places  there  are  valHes 
which  produce  abundance  of  corn  and  grafs.  It  has  many 
little  rivers,  but  the  chief  of  them  is  the  jtmo.  The  other 
commodities  beiides  thgfe  already  mentioned,  are  wool,  flax, 
fafFron,  ferges,  woollen  cloths,  filks,  tapeftries,  gilt  leather, 
earthen  ware,  perfumes,  &c.  There  is  no  country  in  the 
world  where  the  people  arc,  generally  fpeaking,  better  a- 
dapted  to  mercantile  affairs,  or  where  they  know  better  how 
to  make  this  diijbofition  of  theirs  turn  to  account.  The 
country  round  a|out  Florence  is  c;xcellently  cultivated,  and 
the  city  .itfelf  fo  rich  and  beautiful,  that  it  is  ftiled  at  home 
and  abroad  Florence  the  Fair,  according  to  the  Italian  hu- 
mour of  beftowing  epithets  upon  all  their  great  cities.  The 
other  two  parts  of  the  grand  duke's  dominions,  the  Pifan 
and  the  Siennois,  though  the  country  is  not  inferior  to  the 
Florentinf^  are  far  from  being  fo  well  peopled*  and  confe- 
quently  from  being  fo  much  improved.  On  the  contrary, 
in -fome  places  they  lie  almoft  wafte  for  want  of  inhabitants, 
which  has  been  owing  chiefly  to  the  jealoufy  of  their  prin- 
ces. As  this  humour  is  now  pretty  well  worn  out,  there 
is  good  reafon  to  hope  that  thefe  countries  may  recover,  ac 
leafl,  to  a  tolerable  degree,  though  not  to  their  ancient  fplcn- 
dor  if  the  times  when  Pifa  and  Sienna  were  republics,  and 
tithcT  of  them  very  capable  of  making  head  againft  Fh^ 
rtnce.  This  {hews  the  difierent  eflTeiSts  of  government,  and  ~ 
that  places  may  derive  from  liberty  almoft  as  great  bleffings 
SB  from  nature. 

TUSCANY,  known  anciently  by  the  names  of  Omlria^ 
Tyfrhenia,  and  Hctruria,  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Romans  about  455  years  before  Chrift.  The  OJirogoths 
f)oliefl!ed  it  in  the  fifth  century,  and  then  the  Lombards^ 
who  were  exp<*l?cd  by  QharUmagne  in  the  year  800 ;  after 
''         -  Whiqh 
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which  it  became  fubjc(%  to  the  German  emperors»  who  a^ 
pointed  the  governor,  till  the  pope  encouraged  thcfe  go? 
vernors  to  render  themfelves  independent,  and  accept  of  hi| 
protcAion  a^ainft  the  emperor*  There  were  two  potea^ 
fadions  in  Tufcar^  at  this  time,  124O9  which  divided  the 
whole  empire,  and  occafioned  a  very  long  civil  ^ar  both  in 
Italy  and  Germany ;  thefe  fadions  went  by  the  names  of  tfa^ 
Guelphs  and  Gibellines ;  the  firft  appearing  in  thfs  intereft  of 
the  pope,  and  the  other  in  that  of  the  emperor.  During 
ihefe  contentions,  the  citiesi  of  Flqrtnce^  P(f^j  Sienna^  and 
leveral  others,  withdrew  themfclves  from  the  dominion  of 
both,  and  ere£led  fucb  governments  as  they  faw  fit.  It  was 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  that  Cofm^  dt  Mt" 
dias,  who  had  the  glorious  furname  of  The  Father  of  his 
*  country,  aflumed  the  fupreme  power.  Alexander  de  Afeduis^ 
^is  defcendant,  was  made  duke  of  Florence  by  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  in  IJJI*  He  was  fucceeded  by  ^ts  coufin  G^ 
mof  who  had  the  tiile  of  grand  duke  beftowed  upon  him 
fay  pope  Pius  V.  in  order  to  raife  him  to  a  rank  fuperior  to 
the  princes  of  Itafyy  though  he  bad  the  flyie  only  of  ferenc 
faighnefs,  whereas  that  of  royal  highnefs  was  given  to  the 
duke  of  Savoy.  A^out^the  beginning  of  the  prefcnt  century 
the  grand  duke  Co/ma  III.  finding  the  title  of  royal  higbnef^ 
given  by  the  emperor  LeopM  to  the  duke  of  Lorrahy  ap- 
plied bimfelf  likewife  %o  his  iqoperiai  majefly  in  order  iq 
obtain  the  fame  favour,  which  i^as  accordingly  granted. 
This  prince,  after  a  long  and  \i^^y  reign,  deceafed  O^UInr 
I,  1723,  and  was  fucceeded  in  his  dominions  by  bis  fen 
^olm  Gafion  de  Mtdicis^  the  laft  heir  male  of  his  family.  The 
infant  don  CarUs,  at  prefent  king  of  Spain^  was  declared 
his  heir  j  and  foon  after  his  arrival  in  Italy  afllimed,  with  the 
confent  of  the  grand^dukc^  the  title  of  hereditary  grand  prince 
oiTufcany,  But  upon  the  conclufton  of  that  war,  by  which 
be  acquired  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicilyy  it  was  flipu* 
lated  by  the  treaty  of  Viertfiay  Uiat  the  grand  duchy  of  TV' 
jcany  fhould  be  given  to  f raids  duke  ol  Lorratain  exchange 
for  that  duchy,  which  was  to  be  yielded  to  his  moft  cbrt- 
liiaii  majeliy  after  the  demife  of  king  Stanifiau$  of  jPtfiMi 
who  was  to  be  poiTeiled  of  it  during  his  life. 

Al.L  the  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Medieis  were  merchants, 
and  by  their  example  commerce  was  always  thought  in  Tj'/ 
eany  what  it  ought  to  be  thought  elfewbere,  a  thing  nota| 
all  incompatible  with  nobility.  They  were  always  st- 
markable  for  their  prudent  ceconomy,  which  rendered  them 
without  comparifon  the  rich<rft  princes  in  Italy  j    they  were 

great  patrons  of  induilry  and  arts,  very  auentive  to  what 
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}fi\^  pfOQOote  the  welfare  of  their  {ubje£l.s,  and  onufted 
potbiBg  that  might  engage  ficangers  of  merit  to  ieitle  amoi^ 
tbem. 

But  the  great  glory  of  Tv/cany^  apd  the  true  fourc*  of 
her  power  and  wealth ,  at  lean  in  modern  itmea,  has  beeii 
iier  famous  port  of  Leghorn^  or»  as  the  Italians  call  ic,  Z/« 
vorna^  obtained  in  exchange  for  Sarzana  from  the  Ginoife^ 
Tbe  country  about  it  was  formerly  a  vile  morafs,  or  rather 
quagmire,  the  noxious  fleams  of  which  rendered  the  air  un- 
Vboirome ;  but  by  the  (kill  and  pains  of  an  Englijhman^  Sir 
fyhert  Dudley^  fon  to  queen  EUzabeth^s  potent  favourite,  tho 
earl  oiLeicejUrj  and  himfelf  created  duke  of  NQrthumbtrlandTf 
the  foil  was  rendered  habitable,  the  air  much  lefs  unwhol- 
fome,  and  the  port  improved  fo,  as  to  become  the  bed  ia 
Italy^    By  his  advice  alfo  it  was  made  a  free  port,  that  is, 
the  duties  inward  are  very  eafy,  and  there  are  none  upon  ex- 
portation.    This  has  rendered  it  for  about  a  century  pad  tho 
great  magazine  of   the  Levant  trade,   and    drawn   thither 
merchants  from  all  parts,  more  especially  Jews  and  Armenia 
0nsy  of  whom  many  refide  there,  and  have  great  privileges 
allowed  them«    But  after  all,  the  greateft  part  of  the  com- 
merce was  and  is.  carried  on  by  the  fubjei^s  of  the  maritime 
powers,  who  for  that  reafon  have  their  confuls  refident  there, 
'  and  intereft  themfelves.upon  all  occaAons  in  its  favour.    On 
)  this  account  care  has  been  taken  to  ftipulate  in  all  the  trea- 
ties fmce  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  that  the  port  of  Legbom 
piould  remain  in  its  prefent  fituation,  in  whofe  hands  foever 
It  was  left  i  which,  however,  to  fome  may  appear  almoft  a 
needlefs  precaution,  fince  it  is  of  fuch  very  high  importance 
to  the  fovereign  of  Tufcany  that  it  (bould  fo  rpmain.    It  is,  ia 
truth,  the  great  whee^  which  gives  motion  to  the  trade  of 
that  country,  and  attracts  thither  the  richeft  commodities 
and  the  mon  valuable  manufa&ures  of  Italy^  from  whence  vaft 
advantages  arife,  not  only  to  the  fubjefls  of  the  grand  duke, 
M  alfo  to  the  prince  himfelf;  whence  one  would  be  tempted 
to  fuppofe,  that  refpelS  to  his  own  interefts  might  fuperfede 
^he  necelBty  of  any  fuch  interpofition ;  befides,  the  friend* 
ibip  of  the  maritime  powera  is  a  thing  of  fo  great  confe- 
quence  to  whatever  prince  is  in  poflejflion  of  Tufcany^  that 
the  bare  confideration  of  that  feems  to  be  a  motive  more  thaq 
fufficient  to  fecure  ail  the  immunities  granted  to  the  port  of 
Leghorn  from  the  fmalleft  violation-  ^  However^  in  matters 
pf  Jo  tender  a  nature  nothing  ought  to  benegledied;  and 
therefore  we  have  the  greater  reafon  to  perfuade  ourfelves, 
that  a  thing  fo  perfe£Uy  agreeable  to  the  interefts  of  all  par- 
^1  will  fiever  bec9me  the  fubjed  of  any  kind  of  difpute* 
*  '  It 
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It  was  never  tbcmght  an  extravagant  computation,  whea 
the  revenues  of  this  grand  duchy  were  eftimated  at  hetweca 
three  and  four  millions  of  crowns  yearly ;  one  half  of  wbicby 
at  leaft  in  times  of  (seace,  remained  fafe  in  the  coflFers  of 
the  grand  duke ;  or  if  it  found  its  way  out,  was  employed  in 
trade,  or  lent  to  his  fubjedb  at  a  good  intereft.  Whether 
the  favtngs  are  altogether  as  great  now  as  in  former  tioKs, 
nay  poffibly  admit  of  fome  doubt ;  but  there  is  none  with  re- 
gard to  the  income,  which  is  as  great  as  ever.  The  grand 
duke  had  alfo  commonly  30,090  men  in  pay,  or  rather  in* 
rolled ;  but  as  they  were  feldom  called  out  to  fervice,  bme 
have  fufpeSed,  that  inftead  of  cofting  him  any  thing,  hii 
troops  might  probably  contribute  to  the  increafe  of  his  reve- 
nue. In  the  iituation  that  things  are  now,  there  isafmalt 
regular  force  maintained  by  (he  grand  duke ;  and  for  the  fea- 
fervice,  againft  the  infuUs  of  the  Barbary  corfairs,  four  men 
of  war,  whifch,  have  been  not  long  fmce  built  by  him,  and 
are  kept  ftationed  on  the  coafl  of  Tujcany. 
j>gp„lige  The  republic  of  Lucca  followed  the  fortune  of  the  neigh- 
«r  Lucca.  ''^'M'^i'^S  ^i^'^^  ><)  Tufcany^  till  they  purchafed  their  indepeo* 
dency'of  the  emperor  ^^^(p/j^i^  for  1 0,000  crowns,  in  1279, 
fince  which' time  they  have  continued  a  freeftate.  Thecir- 
cumference  of  this  republic  does  not  exceed  thirty  halm 
iniles,  yet  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  and  clemency  of  the  go- 
vernment have  proved  fuch  prevalent  motives  to  fettling  here, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  together  with  thofe  of  tiie 
hundred  and  fifty  villages,  of  which  the  republic  confiib,  are 
faid  to  amount  to  120,000,  30,000  of  which  are  capable  of 
bearing  arms.  The  territories  of 'the  erand  duke  intitelyeo- 
compafs  thofe  of  Lucca  ;  fo  that  a  foreign  force  only  can 
prevent  this  republic  from  falling  under  the  yoke  of  the  grand 
duke  of  Tufeany :  nor  have  thole  princes  failed  often  to  (hew 
their  deGre  of  uniting  this  delightful  fpot  >vith  their  own  do- 
minions, and  reducing  Lucca  to  the  faime  circumftances  with 
'  Florence^  Sienna^  and  Psfa.  The  fituation'of  Lucca  being 
fuch,  an  univerfal  harmony  among  the  metnoers  of  that  re- 
public is  abfolutely  neceflary,  if  they  are  defirbus  of  tranf- 
mitting  to  their  pofterity  the  bleffings  of  liberty,'  thar  dar- 
ling idol,  with  whofe  image  they  decorate  their  coins,  their 
city-gates,  and  public  buildings.  The  republic  is  goi^erped 
by  a  council  of  flate,  and  a  .great  council :  the  fbriiper  tf 
compofed  of  the  gonfaloniere,  or  doge*  and  nine  fenaton, 
who  are  all  members  of  the  latter,  or  great  council.  Thcfe 
Senators  are  termed  Anxiani^  or  elders,  have  the  title  of  ijf- 
iiUi/iiiJtmiy  and,  during  their  ofEce,  which  continues  oniy 
two  months,-  have  apaitmenta  in  the  palace  of  the  repubiic» 
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ind  are  lAaintaitied  at  the  public  expence.  A  doge  cannot 
be  re-ele£ted  till  feven  years  after  the  expiration  of  his  office* 
The  great  council  confiftrof  130  nobles  and  10  burgheri, 
who  enjoy  their  office  two  years*  A  corps  of  feventy-ibc 
Switzers  form  the  doge's  guard ;  the  other  forces  belongfng 
to  the  republic  amount  to  about  500  men,  and  its  annual 
revenue  to  about  40O)00q  fcudi,  or  80,000  I.  fteriing. 

The  city  of  Lucca  is  about  three  JtaUan  miles  in  circum* 
fercnce,  and  is  defended  by  eleven  baftions,  on  which  280 
faeces  of  cannon  are  mounted.  Several  rows  of  trees  are 
planted  round  the  walls,  which  render  the  walks  on  them 
very  pleafant.  The  city  is  iituated  in  the  middle  of  a  delight- 
ful plain,  which  is  every  where  terminated  by  a  chain  of 
mountains  ;  and  from  the  diligence  of  its  inhabitants  in  their 
filk  and  other  manufadures,  has  acquired  the  honourable 
epithet  of  Indvjlriofaj  the  Induftrious.  They  extraA  from  a 
fruall,  but  excellent  fort  of  olives,  the  fineft  oil  of  any  in 
Italy ;  and  from  this  commodity  the  republic  derives  coniider- 
able  advantages.  It  would  be  tinjuft  not  to  commend  the  in- 
habitants, of  whom  there  are  near  4000  in  the  city,  for 
their  juilice,  candour,  and  polite  behaviour.  Their  police 
is  very  attentive  in  fuppreffing  luxury  and  fuperflupus  ex- 
pences,  too  often  the  deftruSion  of  ufefiil  families. 

Thb  dominions  of  the  pope,  compofing  what  the  Italians  D^mifikiu 
call  Stat9  della  Chtefa^  or,  the  States  of  the  Holy  See,  are  of  tkt 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  territories  of  the  ftate  of  V£mce  Pofi. 
and  the  Adrtatic-Seay  on  the  eaft  by  the  kingdom  of  Naples  i 
on  the.  fouth  hy  .the  Mediterranean ;  and  on  the  weft  by  the 
dominions  of  the  great  duke  and  the  duchies  of  Mcdena^ 
Mrandolay  and  Mantua.     The  greateft  length  of  this  coun-* 
try,  computed  from  Francolino^  in  the  duchy  of  Ferrara^  to 
Terracina^  in  Compagna  di  Roma^  which  is  a  line  from  north- 
eaft  to  fouth- weft,  may- be  about  240  Italian  miles  ;  as  to  the 
breadtht  from  Civita  Vecchiay  in  the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peier^ 
to  Ancona^  it  is  about  130  miles;  but  in  many  other  places  it 
is  not  near  fo  broad. 

The  (ituation  of  the  papal  dominions,  thus  lying  in  the 
very  middle  of  Italy^  and  goicg  quite  acrofs  from  the  gulph 
of  f^enice  to  the  Mediterranean ^  is  an  advantage  that,  (except 
the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies)  no  other  prince  in. that  country 
enjoys  but  the  pope  himfelf.  We  will  fpeak  of  the  feveral 
territories  of  which  thefe  dominions  are  compofed,  in  their 
natural  order,  beginning  with  the  country  that  lies  fartheft 
•  to  the  north-weft,  which  is  the  duchy  of  Ferrara.  This, 
which  was  formerly  one  of  the  fineft  principalities  in  Italj^ 
lies  firetched  upon  the  gulph  of  Venice^  the  river  Po  running 
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thriougb  it;  aj^d  falling  there  into  the  fea.  The  climate  Hii 
formeriy  good,  and  the  foil  fruitful ,  producing  corn,  flax^ 
hemp,   am)  other  valuable  commodities,  which    made  the 

.duke  rich  and  the  people  happy ;  but  now  things  are  quite 
Altered,  for  the  country  lying  tow,  and  being  thinly  inha- 
bited, the  inundations  of  the  Fo  have  rendered  a  great  part 
of  it  a  morafs ;  and  Ftrrara^  from  being  one  of  the  fineft  in 
/<ff/|^,^now  fcarce  deferves  the  name  of  a  city.  The  town 
and  county  of  Comachh  b  no  better  than  a  fi(hing-viUage| 
fariounded  by  unwholfooe  marihes.  The  B^hgnefe  is  ftill  a 
very  fine  covotry,  and  retains  fomething  of  its  antient  fitt" 
dom ;  the  capital  is  ftiled  Bologna^  or  Bsnonia  the  Fat^  from 
the  fertility  of  its  territory  in  com,  wine,  and  flax.  Fort 
Urian^  which  fiands  ten  miles  from  Bologna^  is  a  foftre6 
built  to  cover  the  pope's  frontier  on  this  fide.  The  B^lognefe 
U  an  inland  country,  but  as  it  lies  between  Tufcany  and  the 
duchy  of  Mantua^  the  road  through  it  creates  iome  little 
trade.  The  couotiy  of  Romagna  is  next,  lying  upon  the 
gulph  of  Vemci,  and  very  plea&nt  and  fruitful,  being  watered 
by  feveral  fine  rivers,  and  enriched  'by  its  fait  mines :  the  ca- 
pital is  Ravenna  tbg  OUj  as  the  Italians  call  it,  and,  indeed^ 
its  appearance  fpeaics  it  fo,  for  it  is  now  fallen  very  much  so 
decay.  The  duchy  of  Urbino  lies  alfo  Upon  the  Vettttiai 
gulph,  and  though  it  was  formerly  reckoned  a  fine  country 
when  under  princes  of  its  own,  there  is  nothing  vnote^  certain 
.  than  that  the  air  is  very  imwhoMbme,  and  the  foil  extremely 
barren ;  the  beft  place  now  is  Pifiara^  on  the  coaft  of  the' 
Adriatic^  from  whence  it  enjoys  fome  trade,  and  is  toler^ly 
well  built.  The  marquifate  of  Ancona  lies  on  the  fameaotph; 
the  city  from  whence  it  receives  its  name  was  fotroeny  fa- 
mous for  its  port,  now  in  a  very  low  and  poor  condition ;  birf 
Lorettd^  which  ftands  about  ten  miles  from  it, 'is  famous  for 
fts  riches  acquired  by  the  concourfe  of  pilgrims  to  the  Samd 
Cafa,  The  territory  of  Citta  di  Cedilla  is  fmall,  and  derives 
its  name  from  that  place,  which  ftands  on  the  river  Tiheri 
and  is  pleafant  and  well  built.  The  Pitugiam  lies  nexf^ 
and  abounds  with  excellent  wine  and  veiy  good  corn.    The 

.  ifapital  is  Perufa^  enriched  by  its  famous  lake  well  ftored  with 
,  excellent  fifh.  The  Orvietano  lies  next,  fo  called  from  its 
Capital  OrvietOy  a  fmall  but  beautiful  country,  rich  in  cordt 
ajid  wine,  and  enjoying  the  beft  air  in  the  pope*^  dominiom* 
Adjoining  to  this  province  lies  the  duchy  of  Cajtro^  belong'' 
ing  formerly  to  the  dukes  of  Parma  and  Plachitia^  but  re- 
joined to  the  Holy  See,  pardy  by  ufufy,  and  partly  by  vio- 
lence ;  the  pope's  poffefiion  was  quieted  by  a  treaty  with  th6 
emperor  CharUs  VI.  in  1724  ^  but  it  is  poffible  the  old  title 
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io  It  derived  froni  the  dukes  of  Parma j  on  a  hvovtnhle  dc* 
cafton  may  yet  be  revived.  The  Patrimoay  of  St.  Peter  lies 
on  the  Mediterranean^  and  is  fruicfiil  in  corn  and  wine^  and 
famous  alfo  for  its  allum- mines:  the  capital  of  it  ia  Fii^^B^ 
tocieotlj  a  fine  place,  now  little  bettef  than  a  heap  of  ruins* 
Perto^  formerly»  as  its  name  fignifies,  a  noble  haven^  b  now 
capable  only  of  receiving  barks  ;  but  Civita  Vecchia  has  ftill 
a  fine  port,  and  would  be  a  very  confiderable  place,  if  the 
trnwholfomcnefs  of  its  air  did  not  render. it  thinly  peopled^ 
tod  the  lazincfs  of  thofe  people  who  dwell  in  it  did  not  coo* 
tribute  to  the  unwholefomoe6  of  the  air,  by  leaving  their  c<»io-* 
XTj  unctiltivaced.  Umbria^  or  the^uchy  ofSpeleiCf  k  a  coun* 
try  well  watered,  and  much  diverfified  in  its  appesU'ance,  iit 
lonie  parts  mountainous,  in  others  marOiy,  but  iotermixcd 
with  plains  fruitful  in  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  fruiis  :  the  capi- 
tal is  Spoleto,  and  there  are  fome  other  good  towns  in  this 
country^  which  is  owing  to  a  .little  trad^  fttrriog  there. 
The  province  of  Sabina^  which  takes  its  name  from  the  Sa* 
hinesy  is  fmall,  bat  very  fruitful  and  pleafant.  The  country 
about  Rane^  called  Campagna  di  Roma^  would  be  wholforoe 
and  fruitful  if  well  cultivated  ;  but  at  prefent  it  is  neither, 
efpecially  in  fome  feafons  of  the  yeajp,  when  the  capital  be* 
comes  a  kind  of  defert,  being  alike  abandoned  by  ilrangert 
and  its  bed  inhabitants,  for  the  fake  of  enjoying  a  purer  cYh- 
mate.  A  projeS  is  faid  to  be  now  on  foot  for  draining  the 
Pontine  niarfbes,  which  will  be  a  means  of  preventing  their 
noxious  cffiavia,.  and  withal  acquire  a  confiderable  trad  of 
land  for  th^  purpofes  of  agriculture. 

Besides  thefe,  the  pope  has  other  dominions^  as  well  in' 
Italy  as  elfeiivhere.  Tb^  kingdom  of  Naplet  is  held  from 
him  by  an  annual  tribute.  The  duchies  of  Parma  and  Pla^  ^ 
ientta  were  part  of  the  patrimony  of  t^e  church  ;  but  by  the 
famous  Quadruple  Alliance,  they  are  declared  to  be  fiefs  of 
the  empire,  and  are  like  to  be  confidered  irr  that  light  for  thv 
future.  The  principality  of  MaJJeran^  b'^longing  formerly  to 
the  family'  of  Fiefyue^  and  at  preient  to  the  king  of  Sardinia^ 
h  held  in  like  manner  from  the  pope.  Other  dominions  he 
has  in  pofleffion,  which  aie  held  from  other  princes^  fuch  as 
the  territory  of  Benevenitiy  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the 
archbiflidp  of  which  is  the  fecond  eccleiiaftical  dignity  in  that 
kingdom  ;  and  the  county  of  Avignon  in  the  fouth  of  Franee^ 
in  which,  while  they  were  deprived  of  Ronu,  the  popes  them- 
fclves  refided^  who  flill  govern  it  by  a  vice-legate ;  and  this, 
in  t\tty  -reijped,  is  a  verj^  confiderable  acquifition,  of  which  , 
(he  poped  are  particularly  tender,  and  which  is  the  only  part 
of  their  poiieflions  oblained  in  the  wsy  of  tf  fair  purchafe. 
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HaVikg  thus  fairl/ and  dearly  ftated  the  juft  extent  df 
the  pope's  dominions,  we  might  thinlc,  chat,  after  the  two 
crowned  beads,  he  is  the  moft  confiderable  power  in  Itdj ; 
and  yet,  though  his  government  is  truly  defpotic,  and  bis 
fijfajeds  the  hardeft  ufed  of  any  in  Italy^  his  revenue  is  below 
that  of  any  other  prince  ;•  for  it  has  never  been  computed  at 
above  two  milUons  of  Roman  crowns  ;  whereas  Tufcanyy  that 
has  not  half  the  extent  of  territory,  produces  twice  as  much 
to  the  grand  duke.  His  regular  uoops  are  now  only  fit  for 
fliew,  hardly  any  of  his  fortrefies  in  a  ftate  of  defence;  and 
though  we  fometimes  hear  of  the  pope's  gallies,  his  naval 
power  is  very  inconilderable.  We  muft,  however,  in  juftice 
to  fonie  of  the  laft  popes,  allow,  that  rhey  have  endeavourei 
to  corre£l  the  errors  of  their  predeceflbrs,  and  that  their  fub- 
]tStA  have  lived  much  eaiier  under  them;  but  then  thefc 
amendments  have  extended  no  facther  than  to  keep  things 
from  growing  worfe,  and  much  more  muft  be  done  before 
they  can  be  expelled  to  grow  better. 
'  Hitherto  we  have  confidered  only  the  ftate  of  thetem-' 
poral  monarchy  of  the  pope,  but  if  we  take'  a  view  of  bis 
ipsritual  monarchy,  we  {hall  find,  that  though,  like  fomeof 
the  leaning  towers  which  have  made  fo  much  noHe  in  Iteiji 
it  feems  (ince  the  Reformation  to  carry  evident  marks  of 
weaknefs ;  yet,  in  fad,  it  is  flili  a  ftrudure  very  ftrong  in 
itfelf,  contrived  with  great  (kill,  and  fupported  with  much 
art.  If  in  other  monarchies  princes  have  pretended  to  a  Di* 
vine  right,  the  pope  goes  ftill  farther,  and  claims  a  kind  of 
'  Divine  power,  by  which  he  is  raifed  as  much  above  other 
princes,  as  thofe  princes  are  above  their  people.  Thb  claim, 
together  with  the  title  of  Holineis,  having  the  recomoncfl'* 
dation  of  a  long  prefcription,  cannot  but  excite  an  high  ve- 
neration in  the  minds  of  fuch  as  believe  it.  The  papal  cha- 
rader  being  given  with  the  greateft  ceremony  by  thofe  who 
are  prefumed  to  be  the  beft  judges  of  religion  and  religious 
interefts,  feems,  in  the  opinion  of  the  multitude,  to  alter  the 
very  name  of  him  who  is  adorned  therewith,  and  to  tranf* 
form  him  from  a  man  of  like  paffions  with  themfelves  into 
a  facred  perfdn.  It  is  true,  that  in  Proteftant  countries,  as 
nothing  of  this  is  believed,  fo  ic  is  very  hard  to  be  underftood. 
Yet  the  fa£l  is  beyond  difpute,  and  whatever  wifer  perfom  in 
popifh  kingdoms  may  conceive,  the  bulk  of  the  people  hare 
the  higheft  reverence  for  the  Holy  Father. 

The  clofe  connection  between  the  clergy  in  all  popilh 
countries  and  the  court  of  Rome^  joined  to  the  occafiooal 
benefits  that  monarchs  tbemfelfes  may  receive  by  bulls  from 
the  Holy  See,  makes  them  unwilling  to  interpofey  or  hreak 
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t^  that  comraerce  Which  their  Tubjeds  have  with  Rcnu^  that 
iipon  certain  occafions  they  raiy  derive  favours  from  tbencc. 
Which  may  eafify  procure  what  otherwife  mighc  with  diffi- 
cuky  be  forced  by  their  own  authority.  We  may  add  to 
this  another  reafori,  which  is,  that  the  popifli  princes  ch^rifh 
the  rpiritual  power  of  the  pope,  as  the  means  of  preferving 
unity  in  religion,  and  thereby  preventing  reh'glous  difputes, 
which  very  feldom  difturb  the  chiircb,  Without  diHurbing  the 
flate  alfo.  Thus  it  appears,  that,  independent  of  enthufiafm 
and  fuperftition,  political  principles  have  no  fmatl  fliare  in 
promoting  that  adhej^ence  to  tUe  fee  of  Rome^  which,  at 
iirft  fight,  feems  (o  irreconcilable  to  the  abfolute  authority 
of  fovereign  princes,  and  which,  notwithftanding  by  their  . 
dextrous  management,  h  often  made  to  co-operate  there* 
with. 

In  thefe  points  of  view,  one  may  With  great  truth  and 
impartiality  venture  to  aflfert,  that  the  whole  icheme  of  the 
Romijh  religion  is  adihirably  well  adjufted  to  maintain,  in 
every  refjied,  the  power  of  the  fupreme  head.  He  is  re- 
t)uted  by  many  doctors  of  tht  church  of  Rome  infallible, 
that  his  decifions  may  have  the  greater  weight ;  the  traditions 
of  the  church,  which  with  the  members  of  it  pafs  fot  a 
rule  of  faith,  are  fubjeft  to  his  controul  \  all  religious  doc- 
trines are  liable  to  his  cenfure  ;  the  power  of  abfolution,  even 
in  the  higheft  cafes,  is  attributed  to  him  ;  he  difpenfes  the 
fpiritual  treafures  of  the  church,  fuch  as  pardons  and  indul- 
gences ;  he  grants  difpenfations  of  alt  kinds ;  be  regulates 
fafts  and  fbafts  at  His  pleafure :  in  a  word,  being  reputed  the 
fvicceffbir  of  St.  Peier^  and  the  vifible  head  of  the  Chriftiart 
church,  he  has  prerogatives  without  bounds,  and  without 
number  ;  fo  that  it  is  not  in  the  leaft  furprifuig,  that  fo  much 
power,  directed  by  the  great  policy  of  its  fpiritual  forces, 
ihould  be  able  to  perform  fuch  mighty  things,  and  to  preferve 
itfelf  for  fo  many  ages.  Thefe  fpiritiial  forces  are  the  feveral 
ranks  and  orders  of  men,  fubje^  in  an  efpecial  manner  to 
the  Holy  See.  In  the  firft  dafs  of  thefe  ftand  the  cardinals, 
who  are  acknowledged  princes  of  the  church,  and  pretend  to 
be  next  in  dignity  to  crowned  heads.  They  were  originally 
tio  more  than  the  parifli  priefts  of  RonUi  and  their  number 
fometimes  greater,  fometimes  lefs ;  but  noW  fixed  to  feventy- 
two,  in  allufion  to  Chrill's  difciples.  Heretofore  a  cardinal 
was  content  to  be  failed  His  Excellency ;  but  now  they  aiTume 
the  title  of  Eminence,  which  was  formerly  given  to  Princes, 
And  thereupon  the  latter  took  the  title  of  Highnefs.  The 
cardinals  are  of  all  nations,  that  the  influence  ariiing  from 
the  hopes  of  this  digriity  may  be  the  more  cxtenlive.  The 
Mod.  Hist.  Vol.  XLIII.  G  g  ppmi-^ 
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nomination  to  faats  by  crowned  heads  is  a  new  ftroke  oF  Rd^ 
man  policy,  which  heightens  the  dependence  upon  the  Holy 
See,  white  it  feecns  to  lefl'en  the  Papal  authority.    The  ma- 
jority, however,  are  always  Italtansy  to  prevent  the  throne 
from  being  filled  by  a  ftranger  ;  and  it  is  provided,  that  in  all 
tled^ions  the  perfou   chofen  fhall  have  the  voices  of  two 
thirds  of  thofe  who  enter  the  conclave,  that  there  may  never 
be  a  ftrong  faction  againft  the  pope  among  the  cardinals, 
which  might  be  attended  with  ill  confequences.     All  the  fub- 
ordinate  dignities   of  the  church   may  be  confidered  as  the 
nobility  in  the  pope's  fpiriiual  empire :  but  in  all  others,  (b 
'in  this,  the  ftrengih  of  the  monarchy  confifts  in  the  number 
of  its  fubjed^s,  and  if  we  take  into  our  view  the  fecular  and' 
regular  clergy  in  the  church  of  Romei  the  former  bound  by 
the  moil  facred  ties,  and  the  latter  not  by  vows  only>  but  by 
their  interefts,  to  the  obedience  of  the  Holy  See,  we  cannot 
but  entertain  a  high  idea  of  its  power,  fince  not  long  ago  it 
was  the  calculation  of  a  certain  fovereign  pontiff,  that  in  Eu- 
rope he  had  .300,000  parilhes,  and  50,000  convents  fubjed 
to  his  jurifdidiion.     The  condant  refort  of  all  thefe  to  Ronu 
upon  different  occafions,  muft  carry  thither  annually  an  im- 
menfe  treafure.     The  prefent  pope,    late,  cardinal   Charlit 
RezzortlcOf  and  biihop  of  Padua^  is  ftiled  Clement  XIII.     He 
was  born  at  Venice^  the  7th  of  March j  1693,  and  was  e^t&xA 
pope  the  6th  of  July^   '7S8« 

ROME^  the  capital  of  the  pope*s  dominions  and  of  Itahi% 
(lauds  on  the  river  Tiber^  about  fixteen  miles  north-eafi  of 
the  Tufcan-Sea.  The  walls  are  about  twelve  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, as  they  were  in  the  time  of  the  Romans ',  but 
not  a  third  part  of  the  ground  within  the  walls  is  now  bttUt 
upon  ;  the  reft  is  taken  up  with  vineyards  and  gardens ;  and 
the  inhabitants  are  computed  to  amount  to  120^000  fouli. 
There  are  five  bridges  over  the  river,  twenty  gates,  and  300 
antique  tovver^  flill  remaining.  The  caftle  of  St.  Jttgeh  is  a 
modern  fortification,  but  of  no  great  (Irength,  and  fer? es  ra- 
.  t her  to  keep  the  inhabitants  in  awe,  than  to  defend  theoi 
againft  foreign  enemies.  Modern  Rcnle'&^ndi  fourteen  or 
fifteen  feet  higher  than  the  old  city,  being  built  on  the  ruins 
of  the  former,  and  is  much  more  upon  a  level  than  the  old 
city  was,  great  part  of  the  hills  being  wafhed  down  into  the 
vallies,  infomuch,  that  the  larpeian  rock,  which  was  once 
a  terrible  precipice  from  whence  malefadors  were  thrown, 
is  not  now  more  than  twenty  feet  high.  The  city  is  gene* 
rally  magnificently  built ;  the  (treets  fpacious,  and  adorned 
with  300  fine  churches,  and  a  vaft  number  of  palaces  and 
convents  \  and  the  triumpbal  aichesi  pillars,  obelilks^  ftatues, 
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Hi  fbtriitaihd,  ai*e  no  fmail  addition  to  its  beau^ ;  Ktit  tbeil 

there  are  other  ftreeti  as  meanly  boilc  at  in  any  cown  whac- 

'  ever.     The  greaceft  cunofities  in  Romf  are  the  ancient  thea- 

ttes  and  amphitheatres^ 'Pagan  temples,   triumphal  arches^ 

baths,   aqnedudb,    fountain^,  catacombs,   obeitfks,   cirques, 

ftpulchres,   bridges^  churches^  -  palaces^    ftacues^    paintings^ 

piazzas,  colleges,  and  hofpitals.     'Tin  faid  that  the  people 

of  this  city  afe  itiore  obliging  than  in  atty  town  of  Europe,  and 

that  an  univerfal  civility  reigns  here.    They  are  not  in  the 

ieaft  poffefied  with  a  fpirit  of  bigotry  or  perfecution  againft 

flrangers  of  any  coontry  or  religion  whatever.     The  cicy  ia 

extremely  well  fupplied  with  water  by  their  noUe  aqueduAa 

and  fountains,  and  there  is  great  plenty  of  all  manner  of  pro* 

vifions,  as  corn,  flefli,  fifl)^  fowl,  and  fruits ;  and  the  great-* 

eft  variety  of  wines  that  are  to  be  met  with  any  Where :   id 

the  midft  of  all  this  variety,  thii  people  are  extremely  fo- 

ber;  never  fitting  down  purely  to  drink,  and  very  feldom 

drinking  wine  wilhotkt  water, 

NAPLES  is  by  far  the  hrgefl  ftate  in  Italy.  It  is  bounded  KingtMn 
on  the  north*-fide  bv  the  Adriatkk*S$a,  on  the  fouth  by  the  e/*Nipietft 
Tufcan,  on  the  wen  by  the  Ecclefiaftical  ftate^  and  on  the 
eaft  by  the  mouth  of  the  Adtiaiic  and   the  MedittrraTuan* 
The  air  and  foil  are  extremely  delightful  and  excellent  in 
fnoft  places )  and  the  country  in  general  is  very  rich^  fertile^ 
and  well- watered,  with  rivers  and  (prings,  which  flow  through 
it  from  both  fides  of  the  Appennhus :  thefe  rivers  are^  indeed^ 
commonly  fo  rapid,  that  they  may  be  rather  called  torrents; 
The  land  produces  excellent  wines,  efpecially  that  emphati* 
cally  called  Lacbrjnta  CbrifiL     They  have,  in  feveral  parts,* 
plenty  of  corn,  but  not  fufficient  for  the  confomptloh  of  the 
country,  and  the  barVeft  in  Sicily  failing  in  1 763,  occafioned 
the  year  following,  a  plague  arid  a  famine  in  NapUs.    They 
have  likewife  oil^  rice^  and  pretty  good  pafture;  and  the 
"Neapalittnt  horfei  are  in  no  fmaU  reqa<^.    Their  almonds,* 
olives,    figs,,  citrons,   oranges,   pomegranfatesj   grapes,  and 
other  fruits,  are  very  good  and  in  great  plenty  ;  and  To  are 
their  ilax^  hemp,  pulfe,  anife,  coriander,  and  other  feeds; 
The  air  is,  indeed,  in  fome  places  exceSvely  hot,  efpecially 
on  the  fouth- fide  of  the  AppennimSj  where  the  mountains' re- 
tibSt  the  fun's  heat  with  fuch  veheHience,  that  it  is  hardly  tof 
be  borne  in  th6  three  or  four  hot  mo(htbs  of  the  year ;  but  the 
north  fide  of  them  is  quite  temperate,  healthy,  and  delight** 
fill.     They  are  fometimes  annoyed  with  the  locuft. 

The  far  greater  part  of  the  provinces  into  which  tht^ 
kingdom  is  divided,  have  advantages  peculiar  to  themielves* 
For  inflancei  the  air  of  the  Hither  Principllity  is  fo  ferenef 
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add  healthy,  that  people  live  in  it  to  a  prodigious  age  ;  aaJ 
the  Farther  Principality  abounds  in  cattle  more  than  any  others 
and  all  its  fruits  are  excellent.     The  BafilkaU  is  famed  for 
its  fine  fafFron,  honey*  and  wax ;  Calabria  for  its  plenty  of 
good  itianna ;  the  Hither  for  corn,  wines,  and  mulberries^ 
and  the  Farther  for  its   fine  honey   aind  beautiful  horfes. 
Otranto  is  fatd  to  produce  zi  much  oil  as  would  fupply  all 
Italy.    Molife  abounds  with  fuch  a  quantity  of  veaifon,  that 
it  fells  cheaper  there  than  beef  or  mutton.    The  territories 
of  Lavoroy  Campania^  and  fome  others,  are  blefled  with  fo 
rich  a  foil,  and  excellent  a  temperature,  that  they  produce  the 
fame  flowers  twice  a   year*     The  Abruzzoy  efpecially  the 
Hither,  befides  being  the  cooleft  part  of  the  kingdom,  pro- 
duces great  quantity  of  corn,  wines,  oil^  and  fa&on.    The 
other  three  provinces  not  only  come  Ihort  of  aU,  thofe  couve- 
niences  mentioned  in  the  refl»  but  havp,  moreover,  fome 
grievous  difadvantages  peculiar  to  them  y  as,  in  the  Capei^ 
matiy  the  foil  is  dry,  fandy,  and  in  many  places  barren,  and 
the  climate  unhealthy.    In  jfpulia,  the  beat  is  fo  exceffive, 
and  the  people  and  cattle  plagued  with  fuch  fwarms  of  vft- 
nemous  flies,  that  it  is  fcarce  habitable.    In  the  province  of 
Bari  ihe  air  is  pretty  temperate;  b«  the  people  are  generally 
infefted  with  fcorpions,  vipers,  and  ierpents,  efpecially  tbt 
tarantula,  which  renders  their  territory  as  ancomfortabie  as 
that  of  Apulia* 

The  capital,  of  the  fame  name  with  the  kingdom«  is  fttir- 
ated  140  miles  fouth*eaft  of  Ronu.     It  is  feven  miles  in  cir- 
cumference within  the  walls,  and  as  much  more^  if  the  fuJy- 
urbs  are  included,-  and  contains  about  300,000  inhabitants. 
It  ftands  on  an  eminence,  rifing  gradually  from  the  fea  to  a 
'  moderate  height,  oh  a  fine  bay  of  the  fea  of  thirty  miles  dia- 
meter ;  and  the  iflaiKis  which  lie  before  it  form  a  fecure  and 
commodious  harbour.     On  the  eaft  is  a  large  plain,  on  the 
farther  fide  of  which  is  mount  Vefuviusy  and  on  the  weft  a 
large  hill,  on  which  ftand  the  caftle  of  St,  Elmoy  and  a  Car- 
tbufian  monailery,  from  whence  there  is  the  fined  profpeS  ia 
the  world.     Here  it  is  feldom  cold  in  winter;  and  in  fummer 
the  cool  breezes  from  the  mountains  and  the  fea  make  the 
hotteft  part  of  it  tolerable ;  nof  is^  the  fea  fubje£t  to  uomis, 
and  the  fliore  is  fo  bold,  that  large  ihips  may  lie  clofe  to  the 
quays.    The  buildings  are  magnificent  and  elegant,  and  inha- 
bited by  people  of  diflindion  ;  nor  can  *there  be  in  all  ref- 
pe<fts  a  more  defirable  fituation^    did  not  the  eruptions  of 
l^efuvius^   and    earthquakes,   fometimes  difturb  their  quiet. 
This  mounts  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  top,  is  covered 
fo  thick  with  the  aflieS  of  the  burnt  earthy  and  grows  io  fleep^ 
i  tbt 
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that  it  is  very  difficult  to  afcend  if,  and  fometirnes  it  conti- 
nues on  fire  for  the  better  part  of  a  flfiomh,  throwing  out 
burning  matter  with  fuch  force,  that  foroe  of  it  falls  at  thirty 
Qiilcs  diftance ;  and  a  vaft  quantity  of  melted  minerals, 
mixed  with  other  ma'tter,  runs  down  like  a  river  for  three 
miles,  carrying  every  thing  before  it  which  lies  in  its  way  ; 
and  fometimes  fuch  quantities  of  cinders  and  afhes  are  throwQ 
out,  that  it  is  dark  at  Naples  at  noon  day. 

M.  DE  LA  COND AMINE  obfervcs  in  his  Journal  of  a     • 
Tour  to  Italy y  that  we  meet  every  ftep  we  take,  on  the 
road  from  Naples  to  Rome^  and  from  Rome  to  Viterho^  Lo-  ' 

rettOy  and  other  parts,  produdions  like  the  lava  of  Vefuvius^ 
whence  he  prefumes  it  follows,  that  all  this  part  of  Italy  has 
been  overturned  by  volcanoes.  Thefe  plains,  which  at  pre- 
'  fent  appear  fmiling  and  fertile,  covered  with  olJye*trees,  mul* 
berry- trees,  and  vineyards,  as  are  alfo  to  this  very  day  even 
the  fides  of  Vefuvius^  have  formerly  been,  like  them,  over* 
run  with  burning  waves,  and  like  them  bear  not  only  in  their 
bowels,  but  even  on  their  furface,  the  veftiges  of  thofe  tor- 
rents of  fire,  the  billows  of  which  are  at  prefent  grown  cold 
again  and  condenfed.  It  is  well  known,  adds  he,  that  Na* 
pus  is  paved  with  this  lava ;  but  it  is  furprifing,  that  no  body 
'has  yet  remarked  that  the  pavement  of  Rome  is  alfo  compofed 
of  the  fame  materials.  As  much  may  be  faid  of  the  pave- 
ment of  the  greater  part  of  the  antient  Roman  highways,  and 
perhaps  of  all  thofe  of  which  any  veftiges  are  remaining 
from  Rome  to  Naples^  as  well  as  on  the  road  from  Naples  to 
Puzzuoli  and  Cumea.  In  (hort,  it  is  the  fame  with  the  Ap^ 
pian  way,  which  ftill  fubfifts,  and  makes  a  part  of  the  high 
road  from  Rome  to  Naples,  This  antique  pavement  is  intirely 
compofed  of  lava.  We  fhall  be  lefs  furprifed  at  this,  when 
we  come  to  know  that  the  foundations  of  the  houfes  in  the 
fubterranean  city  of  Herculaneum^  ^uilt  riow  2000  years  ago^ 
are  pure  lava.  This  proves  evidently,  that  the  great  erup- 
tions of  Vefuvius  are  not  all  of  them  pofterior  to  that  which 
fwallowed  up  the  city  of  Herpulanenm,  and  that  vaft  confla- 
grations have  happened  anterior  to  ail  hiftorical  monuments. 
Sut  though  the  city  of  Herculamum  is,  in  fad,  buried  under  ^ 

feveral  ftrata  of  lava,  properly  fo  called,  yet  we  muft  not 
imagine,  that  its  ftreets,  fquares,  and  buildings  are  covered 
with  lava  :  were  this  the  cafe,  neither  the  pick-axe  nor  chif- 
fel  would  be  able  to  penetrate  there.  The  matter  with 
which  the  interior  parts  of  the  city  are  filled  has  never  been 
i:ither  fufed  or  liquid.  It  is  only  one  immenfe  mafs  of  cin- 
jjers,  earth,  gravel,  fand>  coal,  pumice-flones,  and  other 
Wtfirial$%  launched  forcb  through  the  mouth  of  the  volcano 
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'  zt  the  time  of  its  explofion>  and  fallen  ag^n  in  heapa  in  all 
the  circumjacent  pares.  Tbefe  at  firft  buried  all  the  hoofcs  \ 
by  degrees  they  penetrated  into  the  interior  parts*  as  well  by 
their  own  proppr  weight,  as  by  the  afliftance  of  wind  and 
rains,  and  laftly,  by  the  roofs  and  timbers  giving  way.  This 
mixture  being  united  by  the  infiltration  of  the  waters,  has 
condenfed  in  proccfs  of  time,  and  formed  a  kind  of  fand* 
ftone>  more  or  lefs  hard,  but  every  where  eafy  to  be  dug 
through* 

The  kingdom  of  ^Naples  was,  probably,  firft  peopled  from 
Greecty  which  lies  but  a  little  to  the  eaftward  of  it :  certain 
it  b,  the  Gruks  fent  feveral  colonies  hither  afterwards,  and 

5;ave  it  the  name  of  Magnf  Grg^cui,  This,  with  the  reft  of 
taly^  was  fubdued  by  the  Romans  \  and,  on  the  decline  of 
that  empire,  in  the  fifth  century,  the  Eaftem  emperor  pof* 
fefled  himfelf  of  one  part  of  Naples^  and  the  Gotbi  of  the 
0ther.  The  Lcmhards  difpoflefled  the  Goths  of  their  part, 
and  remained  matters  of  it,  until  they  were  expelled  by  Cbarli' 
fssagnty  abot^t  the  year  8oo.  In  the  ninth  and  tenth  centu- 
ries, the  Sarauns  fubdued  a  great  part  of  Naplosi  but  the 
))ope,  with  the  affi(lancc  of  other  Chriftian  powers,  drove 
put  the  Suramins  again  :  in  which  fervice,  Tancnd  the  Nor-^ 
putn^  and  his  twelve  fons,  having  had  a  great  (hare,  part  of 
Naples  was  given  them  by  the  pope*  Rohert<f  the  fon  of  Tox- 
p-ea^  was  created  duke  of  jfpulia  and  Calabria  by  fbe'GA'- 
putn  emperor ;  and  Rojgir^  the  fon  of  RoierU  was  made  king 
pf  the  Two  ^UiliiSy  vis.  NafUs  and  SUilj^  The  heiu  of 
Tancr^d  t6]oytd  tbi$  crown  till  the  ycfar  1166,  when,  hap- 
pening to  difoblig^  the  pope,  be  introduced  the  earl  of  Anjom 
and  the  French^  find  his  pofterity  were  kings  of  Naples  and 
f icily 9  till  the  Spaniards  difpoflefled  them  about  the  year 
1504.  The  kings  of  Spftin  coji  tinned  (bvereigns  of  Napks 
till  1707,  when  the  ^paniard^  were  driven  from  thence  by 
^he  ImpcriaMls^  and  Naples  was  confirmed  to  the  emperor 
Charles  VI.  by  thp  treaty  of  Utrecht^  in  1713.  The  Fremch^ 
Spaniards^  and  Sardinians',  frittering  into  a  war  with  the  em- 

feioi,  in  1734,  reduced  Naples^  and  made  c)on  Carlos^  the 
ing  of  Spain's  fon^  king  of  Naples ;  and  he  was  confirmed 
in  that  throne  by  the  emperor,  at  a  fubfequent  treaty,  t^t 
fontlnued  in  pofltifion  pf  that'kingdom  till  his  late  acceffioo 
to  the  crown  of  Spai^f  having  procured  bis  third  fon  Ferds^ 
nandy  born  the  12th  of  yanuary^  175I9  ^o  be  made  king  in 
^  his  room.     A  regency  compofed  of  the  moft  illuftrious  per« 

|bns  in  the  kingdom  is  appointed  to  condud  affnirs  during  the 
fninoiity  of  this  prince^ 
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Tm  dignified  clergy  and  nobility  of  this  Idngdom  are  very 
numerous.  Tbefe  are,  it  is  faid,  25  archbifhops,  125  bifliops, 
and  30b  priocesy  duke3)  matquilTes,  and  earls.  Tne  clergy 
poilefs  one  third  of  the  kingdom  $  the  crown,  nobility,  and 
gentry,  the  reft ;  the  peafancs  have  fcarce  any  thing  they  can 
call  their  own ; '  they  are  fubjeds  and  vaifals  to  their  refpec- 
tive  lords,  manure  their  lands,  plant  their  vineyards  and  olive-> 
yards,  and  are  allowed  only  a  fubfiftence  fufficient  to  enable 
them  to  perform  their  daily  drudgery,  and  receive  joftice  in 
tbeir  lords  courts  in  cafes  that  are  nt)t  capita),    infomuch  ' 

that  every  lord  or  gentlemen,  who  is  proprietor  of  the  foil, 
is  fovereign  of  the  people  who  live  upon  his  edate.  The 
Neapolitans  have  a  numerous  militia,  the  nobility  and  gentry 
holding  their  lands  by  military  tenures;  but  thefe  ate  little 
depended  on,  and  feldom  called  o)it,  the  king  ufually  main- 
taining 15,000  regular  troops  in  time  of  peace,  and  being 
able  to  raife  twice  that  number  in  time  of  war.  The  re* 
venues  of  the  crown  are  computed  to  amount  to  one  million 
fterling. 

The  goodnefs  of  the  port  of  Napks  draws  thither  a  great 
number  of  foreign  (hipping.  Tbey  were  daily,  under  the 
late  reign  of  don  Carles^  endeavouring  to  render  the  fame 
more  zrand  and  magnificent :  its  principal  trade  confifls  in 
divers  lorts  of  filk  fiufi^s,  raw  filk,  knit  filk  ftockings  and 
waiftcoats ;  oils  of  various  forts,  fulphur  after  the  Calabrian 
manner,  rofemary  flowers,  anife  and  coriander  feed,  dried 
raif^s,  raiGns  of  Corinthy  figs  and  olives,  tartar,  (bap,  dried 
orange  and  citron  peels,  eflences  and  quinteflences  of  all 
kinds. 

"We  muft  now  return  from  the  fouth  of  Italy  to  the  north,  Switzer- 
to  take  a  view  of  Switzerland,  a  country  which,  though  fur-  land, 
rounded  with  rockst  'nd  in  a  maniier  inacceQible,  yet  is  very 
confiderable;  and  of  great  confequence  from  its  fituation.     * 

The  dominions  of  the  Stvitzers  are  bounded  on  the  north 
by  part  of  yflface,  the  Blaci  Forejl^  and  the  circle  of  Swabia; 
on  the  eaft  by  the  country  of  Tyr^l;  on  the  fouth  by  the 
dutchies  of  oavoy  and  Milan^  by  the  territories  of  BergamQ 
and  Brefcia\  and  on  the  weft  by  the  Franche  Compte^  or 
county  of  Burgundy.  It  appears  from  hence  that  they  have 
for  neighbours  the  fubje£)s  of  the  houfe  of  Aujlria,  thofe  of 
the  crown  of  France,  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  the  ftate  of 
Vemce,  We  need  nothing  more  to  give  us  very  high  notions 
of  the  force  and  bravery  of  this  nation,  than  the  bare  obfer- 
vation,  that  they  have  not.  only  preferved  their  freedom  in 
fpite,  but  have  been  alfo  always  formidable  to  the  moft  po- 
test of  th^ir  neighbours :  yet  their  country  is  very  far  from 
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/  .  I'etng  large ;  in  length  fcmewhat  lefi  than  300,  and  in  breadth 

very  little  more  than   ipo  ipile?. 

The  inhabitants  o^ Switzerland  may  be  divided  into  three 
parts :  iir(^,  the  Swifs^  properly  fo  called^  or  the  thirteen 
cantons,  which  ftand  in  the  following  or<)er.  i.  Zurich. 
2.  Bern,  3.  Lucent,  4.  Iflc.  5.  Switz.  6.  UnderwaU, 
7.  Zw^.  8.  Claris.  \  9.  Bazilj  OT  £a/le.  10.  Frshtrg,^  11. 
Soluihurn,  12.  Schaffhaufen,  And  13.  Jppenzel,  Of  which 
the  Proteftanc  cantons  are  Zurich^  oern^  Bazily  and  &£e7^- 
,  hauferty  with  above  two  thirds  of  the  canton  of  Glarisj  and 
more  than  half  of  Jpenzeli  the  people  in  the  reft  are  all  Ro^ 
inan  Catholics. 

Secondly,  the  fubjcSs  of  the  Switzersy  which  arc  cither 
fuch  towns  and  bailliages  as  belong  to  ihem  all,  or  to  feverat 
in  common,  or  that  depend  upon  fevcral  cantons.  Of  the 
former  they  reckoa  nine ;  viz,  the  county  of  Baden^  the  Free 
VilbgeSy  the  counties  of  Turgovy^  Sargantz^  and  Khintal^  and 
the  four  Italian  bailliages  of  Xvftf/70,  Locarno^  MendrifcoyZtA 
Valmodia^  to  which  we  muft  add  the  three  cities  withoJt  tei- 
l^tory  of  Boemgartetiy  Mellingeny  and  RapperfwaiL  The  four 
Italian  bailliages  were  difmemberfed  from  the  duchy  of  Mihrn^ 
an^  belong  to  all  the  cantons  except  JppenzeU  which  a|  that 
time  was  not  admitted  into  the'  alliance.  Three  other  bail- 
liages  in  Italyy  viz.  Pellinzonay  Yalbrifnay  and  Riviera^  were 
conquered  by  the  cantons  pfiurich^  SwitZy  ^  and  UnderwaU^ 
from  the  dukes  of  Milan.  T^he  little  territory  of  jflfaxy  and 
the  county  of  Werdcnbprgy  both  feated  on  the  Rhine^  belong, 
the  former  to  the  Canton  of  Zurich;  and  the  latter  to  that  of 
Claris.  The  bailliage  of  Cajleren  belongs  to  the  cantons  of 
Switz  and  Claris  i  and  the  cantons  of  J?#rff  and  Frihurgpotkh 
the  four  bailliages  of  Morafy  Cremtpny  l^chelens^  Sv/ortziuhtrgy 
vii^ich  they  conquered  from  the  dukes  of  Bavoy. 

Thirdly,  the  allies  of  the  Switzers  are  the  GrifonSy  who 
^re  divided  into  three  leagues,  that  pf  the  GrifonSy  of  the  houfe 
of  God,  and  of  the  ten  jurifdi6tipns :  they'  gre  partly  Pro* 
teAants,  and  partly  {{.om^h  Ciitholics,  ^nd  h^ye  alfo  a  con* 
ifiderable  conquered  couptry  that  belpngs  (o  tnem  :  the  town 
and  county  of  Ne^fcheftel^  of  which  the  king  of  Prujjia  is  fo- 
vereign ;  the  abbot  and  city  of  St.  GaU\  the  little  republic  of 
Wallisi  the  city  and  republic  of  Geneva  \  the  town  of  Bienne 
or  Biely  allied  to  the  canton  of  Bern ;  and  the  town  of  M^ 
haufeny  not  far  from  jSaziV,  to  which  it  is  allied. 
/  The  Switzersy  formerly  called  the  Helvetians^  were  brought 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Remans  by  Julius  Cafar^  who  ad'* 
Sed  their  country  to  his  province  of  Caul.  They  were  aftcr- 
Vards  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy^  then  fubjed  to 
\fi^  "    ,  '      ■  "    \      '  frmt^ 
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Franciy  and  then  to  the  German  empire :  but  being  o^preflcd» 
they  threw  off  their  allegiance^  and  ere£)ed  fcveral  indepen- 
lientftates;  and  at  the  treaty  of  ff^efiphalia,  in  1648,  they 
were  acknowledged  free  and  independent.  There  is  hardly 
one  of  the  cantons,  ftates,  or  cities  abovementioned,  that 
agrees  with  another  in  point  of  government;  and  indeed  every 
kind  of  government  that  ever  was  invented  is  to  be  found 
amongft  them ;  yet  they  are  all  maintained  under  their  re- 
fpe6live  forms>  and  in  their  refpe£live  rights,  from  that  com- 
mon love  of  freedom  and  juftice,  which  prevails  generally 
among  the  whole  nation. 

The  greateft  part  of  their  country  is  the  moft  rugged  in 
its  appearance,  and  naturally  the  moft  barren  in  its  foil  of  any 
in  Europi ;  and  yet  by  dint  of  labour  and  cultivation  they 
render  it  tolerably  fruitful.     All  their  cities  are  well  built, 
populous,  and  msiny  of  their  inhabitants  live  pretty  much  pc 
xheir.eafe,  which  is  owing  partly  to  their  indudry,  and  partljf 
to  their  frugality.     The  gentry  of  SwitTurlandy  notwithfiand* 
ing  what  is  generally  reported  of  them,   are,  generally  fpeak- 
ing,  tolerably  educated,  and  from  their  feeing  foreign  coun- 
tries, ccAnmonly  well  bred.     Their  traders  have  great  pri- 
vileges, and  fome  of  them  are  in  wealthy  circumftances;  and 
as  for  their  peafants,  they  are  very  hardy  and  laborious.    As 
their  women  are  juftly  reputed  very  honed  as  wejl  as  very 
good  hoii^swives,  fo  they  are  generally  fpeaking  very  prolific* 
and  their  country  being  but  narrow,  this  lays  them  under  an 
ablblute  neceffity  of  fending  out  numbers  ^wtxy  year  to  feek 
their  bread  inrforeign  countries.    Being  naturally  of  a  martial 
difpofition,  and  ac'caftomed  ta  arms  from  their  youth,  they 
iifually  feek  fomd  foreign  fervice  or  other,;   thofe  of  the  Ro* 
man  Catholic  fcantons  go  into  the  French  and  Spanijh  pay; 
thofe  of  the  Proteftants,  and  not  a  few  others  likewife,  into 
that  of  the  States  General ;    but  wherever  they  are,  they 
have  the  honour  to  be  accounted  as  good  troops  as  any  in  the 
world.  '  After  fome  years  fervjce  more  or  lefs,  according  to 
their  contrads,  the  private  men  return   honie,  though  their 
ieorps  remain  ftill  in  foreign   fervice,  and  are  from  time  to 
time  filled  up  with  frelh  recruits.     It  is  owing  to  thefe  people 
who  have  ferve^  abroad,  both  officers  and  foldiers,  that  the 
Swifs  are  never  at  a  lofs  for  as  large  and  well-difciplined  an 
iu^my  as  any  government  in  Europe  can  raife,  which  are  at  the 
fame  time  the  guardians  of  their  own  liberty,  and  the  pro- 
tedors  of  their  neighbours  freedom.    Neither  is  their  power 
grounded  only  on  opinion,  for  they  have  defended  themfelves 
at  different  times  againft  moft  of  the  great  powers  in  Europe  ; 
fai  though  they  have  been  fometimes  outwitted,  yet  they 
£f  •  •      • '  /  were 
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were  never  beaten  or  reduced  to  demand  peace,  by  any  powtf 
whatever  >  fo  that  they  may  be  juftly  confidered^  taking  in 
their  fituation  and  their  militia,  a3  the  moft  uoconi^xa^ 
people  in  Europe. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  mak^  a  juft  computation  of  tbe  force 
of  the  Swifs.  Things  are  much  changed  with  tbem  from 
what  they  were  formerly.  They  have  now  feveral  good 
fortrefiesy  though  heretofore  they  had  none*  Several  of  die 
cantons  axe  now  very  rich,  and  befides  vaft  fums  locked  up 
at  borne,  they  have  alfo  great  wealth  in  foreign  bants,  and 
particularly  in  our  funds.  Every  great  city  is  well  furnUbed 
with  artillery,  and  at  Bern  and  Zurich  they  have  field  and 
battering  trains  of  brafs  cannon,  than  which  there  are  few 
better  in  Europe.  Yet  with  all  this  force  they  are  not  in  the 
leaft  formidable  to  thofe  that  live  near  them*  (ince  they  are 
.  without  doubt  the  very  beft  neighbours  in  the  world ;  fo  void 
of  ambition  that  they  have  no  idea  of  conqueA^  fucb  lovers 
of  juftice  that  the  very  report  of  opprei^on  will  bring  them 
to  the  relief  of  the  diftrefied.  By  this  means  the  city  of  Geneva 
has  been  often,  ^nd  will  probably  be  always,  proceded  againft 
two  very  formidable  powers,  one  the  moft  eoterpria&i^g  and 
the  other  the  moft  ambitious  in  Europe. 

It  is  in  this  country,  and  its  confines,  that  the  Mp^n  tbe 
higheft  mountains  in  Europe^  excite  the  attention  of  travellers. 
The  melting  of  the  fiiows  in  fummer,  being  fufperjed  every 
night  in  their  gorges,  and  renewed  again  every  day  during 
the  hours  in  which  the  6in  is  hotteft,  gives  occaiion  to  very 
fantafttcal  appearances.*  A  valley,  in  whofe  depth  the  eye  is 
loft,  covered  with'  rough  pieces  of  ice  refembliog  waves,  and 
the  whole  furface  of  this  fea  again  congealed,  and  interfered 
here  and  there  with  deep  crevices ;  tbe  noife  of  a  fubterraneovi 
torrent  which  fuftains  this  enormous  mafs,  and  changes  the 
appearance  as  well  as  level  of  it  from  day  to  day;  all 
tbefe  eflFefis  wrought  by  changes  that  are  almoft  fudden,  and 
varioufly  combined  of  heat  and  cold,  can  fcarce  be  feen  any 
where  elfe  in  fo  aftoni(hing  a  degree  :  t^ey  form  together  a 
very  fmgular  fpe£tac1e,  worthy  the  curiofity  of  oaturaRft$,  and 
f alt ulated  to  furnifh  a  variety  of  obfervations. 
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CHAP.    VI.' 

I 

Of  the  Aullrian»  French,  W  United  Netherlands. 

THIS  couotry  was  anciently  called  Gallia  B^lgica^  and  Sounda^ 
the  inhabitanis  Bilgm^  but  was  of  a  much   larger  ex-  r/V/  anJ 
teot  than  the  prektkt  Netherlands ;  of  which  the  boundaries  j$/«^/V7«^ 
nov,  are  the  Qerman  ocean,  or  north  fea,  on  the  north ;  the  thi  Ne- 
Britifi>  fea,  with  part  of  Picardy^  on  the  weft  ;    the  reft  of  therlands« 
P.Uardjfy  with  Champagne  or  Lorr^in^  on  the  fouth ;  and  the 
archbifliopric  of  Triers  and  Treves,  the  duchies  of  yi//wrx  and 
Cleves^  the  bi(bpprick  of  Munjier,  and  the  county  of  Emden 
or  EaJl'FrieJlandj  on  the  eaft.    It  is  fituated  between  the  49th 
degree  and  25  minute^  to  the  53  degree  and  25  minutes  of 
latitude ;  and  between  the'  2d  degree  find  5  minuter  to  the  6th 
degree  and  50  minutes  of  longitude  eaft  from  London.  Nations 

Thb  greateft  part  of  the  Netherlands  was  conquered  by  ,^^^  paffiff 
the  Romans ;  and  that  part  which  lies  towards  Gaul  continued  y^^  fi^g 
in  their  fuhje£tion  till  the  decline  of  that  empire  $  after  which  Nether- 
the  FrancsboQ^oit  matters  of  it;  and  under  the  French  mor  lands,  and 
parchy,  it  was  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Met%  or  jfuftrajia.         the  divi*^ 

The  divifton  of  the  Netherlands  into  fo  m^ny  ftates  is  At^/ionof 
rived  fron\the  earls  or  counts  of  Ardennt.  Their  origin  was  ^^^  '»'• 
from  the  fons  of  Cloitian,  king  of  France,  who  being  kept  out  ^ifennt 
of  that  fucceffion  by  Merovee,  were  forced  for  their  fecurity,^^^* 
to  betake  themfelves  to  the  moft  defeniible  places  of  the 
foreft  of  Ardenne^  and  the  countries  on  the  banks  of  the  Mo^ 
fiUiy  where  they  founded  the  two  great  earldoms  of.  the  Ma^ 
felie,  and  the  Ardenne.  The  former  belongs  to  Germany  i 
the  latter  comprehended  part  of  Flanders  and  Brabant,  all 
Hainault,  Namstr,  Limturg,  and  Luxemburg,  together- with 
the  duchy  of  Beuilkn.  Thefe  lai^  eftates  continued  peace- 
.  ably  utider  the  earls  of  Ardenne  for  fome  time,  who,  growing 
powerful  and  great,  became  the  envy  of  their  neighbours, 
^d  were  attacked  by  Dagobert,  king  of  Met%,  and  fon  to 
Clotharius  II.  king  of  France^  who  in  battle  overcame  and 
flew  Brunulph,  earl  of  Ardenne,  and  feized  his  country,  giving 
only  Hainault  as  an  earldom  to  Albert,  <  his  fon.  Dagobert 
fucceeded  his  father  in  the  kingdom  of  Neujiria,  in  629, 
whereby  he  became  king  of  almoft  all  France,  being  before 
King  of  Met%  or  Aujirajia,  and  of  Burgundy :  he  gave  away 
feveral  parts  of  the  country  or  earldom  of  Ardenne  \  but  the 
reft  ftill  bore  the  title  of  an  earldom^  and  continued  for  a  long 
f|me  a  very  confiderable  fiate.  \        . 

To- 
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Towards  the  year  94.0,  Luxemburg  and  Limhurg  were 
givea  to  two  of  the  younger  fons  of  Ricuine^  earl  of  Ardenrn^ 
and  about  the  fame  time,  Namur  was  ere£ted  into  an  carldoin: 
the  reft  came  afterwards  by  marriage  to  the  houfe  of  Lorrain; 
which  continued  in  pofieffion  of  it  a  long  time.  Such  is  the 
orj^icf  of  the  earldoms  of  Luxemburg^  Limburgy  and  Namur, 

Fart  of  Brabant ^  as  above  obferved,  was  included  in  the 
earldotn  of  yfr^^»n^ ;  the  bther  part,  which  lies  towards  the 
fea,  was  very  much  infefted,  and  even  almoft  depopulated  by 
the  depredations  of  the  Danes  and  Normans^  wherefore  to 
guard  the  coaft,  and  proted  the  inhabitants,  a  certain  ofEcer 
was  appointed,  called  lord  warden  of  the  mariches,  which 
title  was  continued  till  Utlb^  nephew  of  Aldiagerius^  l^ing  of 
Ithe  Bohariansy  (the  people  of  ^avaria)  having  (hewn  great 
'courage  agatnft  thefe  pirates,  was  honoured  with  the  title  of 
'lord  marquis  of  Antwerp  :  one  of  his  defcendants,  named 
'Anfegejftis  *S^2iS  mayor  of  the  palace  in  Francet  and  made  dtdu 
'Oi Brabant ;  inf  hil^  great  grandfon,  Pepin^  obtaining  the  crown 
of  France^  that'  duchy  became  a  province  of  that  kingdom, 
and  was  afterwards  pare  of  the  kingdom  of  Lorraine  About 
ihe  year  980,  tKe  cities  and  territories  o^  Brujfeb^  L&Uvain^ 
,Antwerpy  and  NivelUy  werb  (eparated  from  the  duchy  of  Bra- 
bantj  and  made  a  new  ftate,  witii  the  title  of  the  marqui- 
iate  of  the  holy  empire,  by  the  emperor  Otho  11.  and  given 
to  his  aunt,  whofe  grand-'daughter  'Gerburg^  fucceeding  her^ 
conveyed  it  by  niarriage  to  Lambert^  fon  of  Reynir^  carl  oif 
Hainault^  who  had  the  title  of  earl  df  Louvatfti  he  was  fuc- 
ceeded  in  it  by  his  defcendants,  one  of  wh6m»  named  Gm^- 
frey  VII.  earl  of  Louvain,  conquered  the  reft  of  the  country^ 
and  was  created  duke  of  Brabant.         -     •  i    ...     • 

FLANDERS  was  a  wild  and  wafte  country*  the  fea-coafb 
being  infeltcd  by  the  Danijh  pirates,  and  the'6ther  parts  but 
meanly  cultivated,  till  it  was  conquered  by  the  FfeHch  kings, 
who,  foon  after  the  eftablilhment  of  their  monardiy,  ap* 
pointed  a  certain  officer,  with  the  title  of  forefter  of  FiaTidtrs^ 
to  fupprefs  the  robbers  who  infefted  the  woods  and  xh€'^i^ 
coafts,  and  by  government  and  protedion  to  civilise  the  pe6= 
pie,  and  encourage  them  to  induftry.  This  office  continued 
in  the  fame  family  for  feveral  defcents,  and  was  at  leneth 
thanged  into  the  title  of  a  count  or  earl»  about  the  year  864; 
by  Charles  the  Baldy  emperor  and  king  of  France^  in  favouf 
of  Baldwiny  the  feventh  forefter,  who  had  married  his 
fiftcr. 

'    ARTOIS  was  included  in  the  earldom  of  Flandersy  til)  the 
year  1 234,  whtn  R&i4rt,  grandfon  of  Philip  Augnjlus^  king 
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of  Ftancr^  and  huiband  to  Ifabella^  daughter  of  Baldwin  VIIL 
carl  of  Flanders^  was  made  earl  of  Arto'ts. 

GUELDERLAND  was  part  of  the  French  kingdom  of 
Auflrajiay  and  with  it  became  part  of  the  ea>pire  of  Germany i 
and  as  fuch  was  governed  by  certain  guard ians^  or  protedlors, 
firft  inftituted  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald^  of  whom  Otbo 
of  Nafpiu  was  the  iirft  free  prince,  created  earl  by  the  empe- 
ror Henry  V«  in  the  year  1079  ;  and  his  defcendant  Rajnoldj 
was  made  duke  of  Gueldirland  in  1339* 

ZUTPHEN  was  a  fepara.te  earldom  for  many  years,  titl 
it  became  united  with  Gueldirland^  by  the  marriage  of  Otho 
of  NaJJau^  juft  now  mentioned,,  with  Sophia  the  daughter  of 
Wickmdm^  the  laft  earl  of  Zutphem 

HOLLAND  and  Zealand^  a  rude  unpeopled  country,  be- 
ing much  infefted  by  the  Norman  piracies,  were  iirft  made  aa 
Earldom  by  the  emperor  Lewis  11.  about  the  year  863,  and 
given  to  Thierryy  in  whofe  line  the  fucceflion  continued  till 
the  death  of  jfehnj  about  the  year  1300,  who  leaving  no  iflue^ 
was  fucceed«i  by  John  of  Ave/nesy  earl  of  Hainault^  fon  of 
AUidij  the  daughter  of  Fhrmce  IV.  earl  of  Holland, 

FRISELAND  was  but  a  part  of  the  country  of  the  an- 
cient Frijiij  fome  part  of  Utrecht,  and  OveryJJil^  as  well  as 
EaJt'Frlfeland  in  Germany ^  being  inhabited  by  thofe  people, 
who  were  goveuied  by  their  own  kings,  till  they  were  cori- 
quered  by  Charlemagne ;  and  this  part,  now  one  of  the  fe* 
venteen  provinces,  was  annexed  to  the  duchy  of  Cuelderland^ 
and  was  afterwards  a  diftin£l  barony. 

OVERirSSEL  and  Groningen  were  part  of  the  epifcopal 
fee  of  Utreehty  firft  founded  about  the  year  600,  by  Dagobert^ 
king  of  Framey  in  favour  of  Jp^iUibaldt  an  Englijhman^  the  firft 
converter  of  thefe  countries  to  Chrifiianity,  whofe  fucceQbrs 
were  temporal  as  well  as  fpiritual  lords  of  their  diocefe,'for 
.  900  years,  and  were  very  powerful  princes. 

It  being  thought  neceflary  thus  briefly  to  mention  the  origin 
of  thefe  dukedoms,  earldoms^  and  lordfhips,  we  fhall  now 
relate  how  they  came  to  be  all  fubjecl  to  the  houfe  of 
Aujirta. 

PHILIP y  furnamed  the  Hardy  or  Bold^  duke  of  Burgundy^  fj^^f^g 
and  fon  of  jokn^  king  of  France^  married  Margaret  the  only  Neiher- 
daughtcr  of  Z«4;/j  ^-p  Male^  or  Malainy  esirl  oi  Flanders  zndlittida 
Artois^  and  fucceeded  to  thofe  two  ^aridoms  after  the  death  of  Became 
Lewis y  who  died  in  thq  year  1383.     Antony  of  Burgundy^  t\\tfubje3  to 
fccond  fon  of  Philips  got  the  duchies  of  Brabant  and  Limhurg^  the  houfe 
the  marquifaie  of  the  holy  empire,  and  the  lordfhip  of  Mechlin  e/^Auftria. 
or  Malinesy  in  the  year  1406,  as  heir  to  Janes  his.  aunt,  by 
the  father's  fide,  the  daughter  oijohn  III.  duLe  of  Brabanty 

and 
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and  iiftf  r  to  Mar^aret^  the  wife  of  Liwit  di  'JUaU*.    tte  kA 
two  fons,  y^hn  IV.  who  died  Jfrtl  the   17th,  1426,  and 
Philip,  who  died  Aygufi  the  4th   1430.     As  they  b<^  died 
childlefs,  Philip  the  Goed^  duke  of  Burgundy ^  their  (irft  coufio, 
fucceeded  to  thofe  duchies,  to  the  marqaifate,  and   to  the 
lariihip  of  Mfchlin:  he  had  booght   in  the  year  1429   tlie 
county  of  Namur  of  Thiirry^   the  kift  ear),  leaving  bioi, 
however,  the  title  and  profits  of  it  till  his  death.    Jebn^  the 
fon  of  Philip  the  Goody  had  married  Mdrgaret^  the  daughtv 
of  Albert  of  Bavaria^  earl  of  HoUand^  and  After  to  Wimam^ 
the  father  of  Joan  of  Baveiriay  oomitefs  of  Hainaulty  HoBand^ 
and  Zeahndy'znd  ladv  of  Frizeland.    This  countefa  had  four 
hufbands,  but  no  children  by  any  of  them  ;  fo  that  PbiBp  the 
Goody  who  was  her  firft    coofm,  inherited  all  her  eftates, 
the  admmiftration  and  government  of  which  flie  had   been 
obliged  to  give  up  to  him  feme  years  before  (be  died.     The 
ftme  Philip  did,  iip  the  year  14439  feize  upon  the  duchy  df 
Luxemhetgy  having  driven  out  of  it  IViUiam^  dake  of  Bruitf* 
ti)ick^vi\io  had  ufurped  it  from  Sltzobeth^  the  widow  of  jfntotty^ 
duke  of  Brabanty  and  daughter  of  yohn  of  LuxetfAjergy  duke  of 
Gorlhzy  who  was  brother  to  the  emperors  fVenctflems  and 
Sigifmond-    Charles^  the  fon  of  Philip  the  Goody  boughtt  in 
the  year  1472,  the  duchy  of  Guelderlandy  and  the  county  of 
TLsttpherij  of  Arnold  of  Egmond,  the  father  of  Adolpbusy  who 
was  a  prifoner  at  Courtray\  but  Charles  being  killed  in  the  year 
7476,  C^heriney  the  filler  of  Adolphus^  retodk  Guilderlaud 
for  her  nephew,  Charles  of  Egmcnd.    Metrfy  the  only  daughter 
and  heirefs  of  CharleSy  duke  of  Burgwidyy  juft  now  mentioned, 
married  Maximilian  of  Juftriay  fon  of  the  emperor  Ferdtnani 
III.  and  brought  him  in  marriage,  the  duchies  of  Brakanty 
Limburgy  and  Luxemburgy  the  counties  of  FlanderSy  Burgmedyi 
Hatnatiky  Hotiandy  Zealandy  and  Namur ;  and  the  lordfliips  of 
Frifeland.     Philip  of  Aujlriay  fon  to  Maximilian  and  Marjy 
married  JaHey  the  daughter  of  Ferdinandy  king  of  ArragWy 
and  of  ffabellay  qUeen  of  Cajiiliy  by  which  means,  their  fon 
Charlet  inherited  iiot  only  almoft  all  Spainy  and  the  vaft  coun« 
tries  then  lately  difcovered  in  Americay  but  alfo  thofe  noUe  pro- 
vinces of  the  Netherlands ;  and  was  chofen  ethpefor^  under  the 
name  of  Charles  V.    Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year 
1527,  he  added  to  his  dominions  the  temporalities  of  the  bi- 
fhoprick  of  Utreebty  on  both  fides  of  the  yjfel ;    and  Ibnry  of 
Bavariay  being  diftref&d,  through   war  with   the  duke  of 
'     "    Guelderktndy  and  tired  with  the  continual  rebellion  of  bis  own 
fubjeds,  furrendered  to  the  emperor  the  temporalities  of  \Ai 
diocele^  which  was  confirmed  by  the  pope,  and  the  ftates  of 

the  county.    In  1536,  Charles  V.  bought  of  Charles  of  Eg- 
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mond i\it  reverflon  of  the  duchy  of  Guelderland^  and  of  the 
county  of  Zutphen^  in  cafe  that  prince  (hould  die  without  iflu^r 
The  iame  year  the  city  of  Groningen  took  the  oath  of  alle* 
giance,  and  fubmitted  to  Charlis  V.  and  in  1543)  he  put  a 
garrifon  in  the  city  of  Cambrayj  and  built  a  citadel  there. 
Having  thus  united  the  feventeen  provinces,  as  it  were,  in  one 
body,  he  ordered  that  they  (hould  continue  for  ever  under  the 
fame  prince,  without  being  ever  feparated  or  difmembered  ; 
for  which  purpofe,  he  publiflied  in  NoveniUr  1549,  with  the 
confent,  and  at  the  requeft  of  the  dates  of  all  the  provinces* 
a  perpetual  and  irrevocable  edi<5t,  or  )aw,  by  which  it  was 
enaded,  that  in  order  to  keep  all  thofe  provinces  together 
under  one  and  the  fame  prince,  the  right  of  reprefentation, 
with  regard  to  the  fucceffion  of  a  prince,,  or  princefs,  (hould 
take  place  for  ever,  both  in  a  dire£l  and  collateral  line,  not- 
withfianding  the  common  laws  of  fome  provinces  to  the  con- 
trary. Charles  had  even  A  mind  to  incorporate  thefe  provinces 
with  the  Gernuinic  body,  and  to  make  of  them  a  circle  jof  the 
empire,  under  the  title  of  the  circle  of  Burgundy^  in  order, 
thereby  to  engage  princes  of  the  empire  to  concern  themfelves 
for  the  prefervation  of  thofe  provinces.  But  the  Nether  lander s^ 
always  jealous  of  their  liberty,  did  not  feem  to  like  that  Incor- 
poration I  and,  when  they  were  demanded  to  pay  their  (hare 
towards  the  expences  of  the  empire,  they  refufed  it;  where* 
upon  the  princes  oi  Germany  refufed  in  their  turn  to  take  any 
part  in  the  wars  in  Flanders^  and  looked  upon  thofe  provinces 
as  by  no  means  belonging  to  the  Germanic  body. 

PHILIP  of  Aujir'ta^  and  his  fon  Charles ^  who  were  born 
ip  the  Netherlands^  had  for  thefe  provinces  that  natural  affec- 
tion which  men  ufe  to  have  for  their  native  country ;  and 
knowing  how  jealbus  the  inhabitants  were  of  their  liberty, 
and  of  the  privileges  granted  to  them  by  their  former  princes, 
they  took  great  care  to  preferve  them,  and  fuffercd  willingly, 
that  the  (tates,  who  were  the  guardians  of  the  people's  liberty 
and  privileges,  (hould,  in  a  manner,  (bare  the  fupreme  autho- 
rity with  them.  Philip  II.  fon  to  the  emperor  Charles  V, 
had  not  the  fame  affeSion  for  the  Netherlands^  nor  thofe  ge- 
nerous fentiments  which  his  father  had  endeavoured  to  infpire 
him  with.  Being  born  in  Spain  of  a  Portugueze  woman,  he 
had  no  regard  but  for  his  native  country  ;  and,  when  he  re- 
moved out  of  the  Netherlands^  he  left  them  to  the  weak 
government  of  a  woman*  to  the  proud  and  haughty  fpirit  of 
cardinal  de  Granville^  and  to  the  wild  ambition  of  fome  lords 
of  thefe  provinces,  who,  availing  themfelves  of  the  imprudent 
condufi  and  continual  blunders  of  the  council  of  Spain^  found 
ihcir  private  intcrcft  in  the  difturbances  they  could, not  fail  to 
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prof^u'c^.     Philip  \\,  alfo  inftead  of  the  mild  an<l  fDadcrafej 
meafures  which  his  predecefTors  had  fuccefsfully  emplgyetf,  j 
on  many  pccafipns,  as  beft  fuiting  the  genius  and   temper  of  i 
the  people,  had  recourfe  to  the  mod  violent  and  cruel  pro- 1 
ceedingSy  whic^,  far  fpm  curing  the  evil,  ferved  only  to  ex-^ 
afperate  rt  the  nfiofe,'  and  render  it  incurable.     The  Spaniards^ ' 
"Whom  he  fent  thither,'  being  born  and  educated  in  an  abfolutej 
monarchy,  jealous , of  the  liberties,  a  n()  envious  of  the   riches: 
of  the  people,  broke  throtigh  all  their  privileges,  and  ufd 
them  almoft  after  the  fame  manner  as  they  had  done   the  la* 
habitants  of  their  new  and  ill-golteh   dominions  in  America. 
This  treatment  occafioned  a  general  infurredton.     Tht  counts 
Hoortiy  Egmontj  and  the  pVince  of  Orange^  appearing  at  the 
head  of  it,  and  Luther  s  re/brnriation  gaining  ground  about  th: 
fame  time  in  the  Netherlands^  his  difciples  joined  the  male- 
contents:  whereupon  king  Philip  introduced  a  kind  of  inqui* 
fition,  in  order  to  fupprefs  them,  and  many  thoufands  were 
put  to  death  by  that  court,   befides  thofe  that  perifhed  by  the 
Iword ;  for  thefe  perfecutions  and  incroachments  had  pccafioned 
a  civil  war,  in  which  fcveral  battles  were  fought*     The  counts 
Hoorti  and  Egmont  were  taken  and  beheaded  ;  But  the  prioce 
of  Orange,,  retiring  into   Holland^   did,  by  the  aillftance  of 
England  ditii  France^  prcfcrve  Holland  and  fone  of  the  adjacent 
provinces,  which  entered  into  a  treaty  for  their  mutual  it* 
fence  at  Vtrecht  in  1579,  and  they  have  ever  fince  been  ftyled 
the  United  Pr evinces  \  but  the  other  provinces  were  reduced 
to  the  obedience  of  Spain  by  the  duke  of  Alva^  and  other 
Spanijb  generals :  however,  their  ancient  privileges  were  in  i 
great  meafure  reAored;  every  province  was  allowed   its  great 
council  or  parliament,  whofe  concurrence  was  required  to  the 
making  of  laws,  and  raifmg  money  for  the  government,  though 
thefe, alTemblies  were  too  often  obliged  to  follow  the  diflatcs 
of  the  court ;  and,  as  for  thofe  which  have  been  reduced  un* 
der  the  government  of  France^  they  are  now  under  the  fame 
arbitrary  dominion,  as  the  reft  of  the  fubje£ts  df  that  crown. 
The  Spaniards  continued  poflefled  of  almoft  eight  of  ihcfc 
provinces,  until  the  duke  of  Marlborough^  general  of  the  allies, 
gained  the  memorable  vidory  oi  Ramillies.   After  which  Bruf- 
fels^  the  capital,  and  great  part  of  thefe  provinces,  acknow- 
ledged Charles  VI.  (afterwards  emperor,)   their  fovereign; 
and  his  daughter^  the  prefent  emprefs  queen,  remained  pof- 
fefied  of  them  till  the  war  that  preceded  the  laft,  when  the 
French  made  an  intire  conqueft  of  them,  except  part  of  the 
province  of  Luxemburg  j  but  they  were  reftored  by  the  peace 
of  Jix'la-Chapelle^  in  the  year  1748,  and  the  French  retain 
•nly  Artoisy  the  CambrefiSy  part  of  Flanders^  part  of  Hainatdtj 
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siid  ptxi  t>{  huxemhurgi  of  which  they  have  had  the  ioxrX^ 
Jiion  now  upwards  of  eighty  years. 

The  foil  is  generally  fruitful,  biit  differs  in  the  feveral  parts,  Soif;  cli- 
'I'hc  climate  alfo  differs  in  the  feveral  p?rovinccs  i  in  thofe  to-  mate,  and 
wards  the  fouth  it  does  not  differ  thuch  from  that  of  England^f^^^  tftbi 
though  the  feafons  are  more  regtilar*  In  the  horthern  provinces  ^^*«'9* 
the  winter  is  generally  very  fharp,  and  the  fumifier  fultry  hot ; 
but  the  extreme  cold,  and  exCeilive  heat,  feldom  Continue 
above  five  or  fix  weeks.  The  aif  is  reckoned  very  wholefomes 
l)ut  is  fubje£):  to  thick  fogs  in  winter,  through  the  moiftnefi 
of  the  country,  which  would  be  very  noxious,  were  it  noc 
for  the  dry  eafterly  winds,  which^  blowing  off  a  long  continent 
for  two  or  three  months  in  the  year,  cleaf  the  air,  and  caufe 
very  (harp  frofis  in  January  and  February ;  during  which,  the 
porrsi  rivers,  and  canals,  are  commonly  (hut  up;  The  face 
of  the  country  is  low  and  fiat,  fo  that  verf  little  can  be  faid 
of  its  mountains;  for,  except  fomefm all  hills,  and  a  few  rifing 
grounds  in*  the  provinces  of  Utrecht  and  Guelderlandy  and  iff 
the  parts  lying  towards  Germany^  there  is  no  hill  to  be  feen  iri 
the  wholi  feventeen  provinces.  Thb  is  the  reafon  that  they 
have  been  called  the  Low  Cpuntrtesi  The  provinces  toward^ 
the  (ea  lie  fo  very  low,  that  large  parts  of  them  have  beeit 
many  times  overflowed  by  the  eruptions  of  the  fea,  notwith- 
fianding  the  firohg  banks,  which  the  inhabitants  keep  up  at 
a  vaft  expence,  almoft  all  along  the  coafi  oi  Groningerty  Frije^ 
landy  North  Holland^  Zealand^  &c.  Thef&  banks  and  dyke^ 
are  commonly  feventeen  ells  thick,  and  yet  have  not  been  fpund 
fufficient  to  refid  the  violence  of  the  fea  and  land  floods; 
They  may,  however,  be  reckoned  among  their  ci^riofitiesy 
with  fome  Roman  paved  highways  flill  intire.  But  f  heir  great* 
eft  curiofities  are  their  manufactures  of  lawA,  cambric,  lace^' 
and  tapefiry,  in  which  they  exceed  all  the  world. 

TftE  Netherlands  were  once  the  center  of  the  wobllerf  rna-  Comtiifi 
nufadures,  which  we  have  novir  the  faii^a£Hon  to  call  the  cial  con^ 
Englijb  manufa<^ures,  but  originally  derived  from  the  Flemings^  cems  of 
whofe  country  was  thereby  Immenfely  populous  and  inriched.  tht  Ne« 
The  materials  for  thefe  manufactures,  particularly  the  wool  tberlaiidl; 
Hfid  the  fullers-earth,  they  had  from  England.    The  Englijh 
did  npt  fde  their  error  till  about  th6  year  1456,  when  they 
began  to  think  that  thefe  manQfa<9ures  might  as  well  b^  car- 
ri^  on  in  England  as  in  Flanders^  and  their  own  people  em- 
ployed in  this  prodigious  fcene  of  traffic,'  to  the  inriching  of 
themfelyes  ratlier  than  their  neighbours.    Oh  thefe  motives^ 
they  wifely  pot  a  ftop  to  the  exportation  of  woo^  and   the 
tloathing  was  gradually  encouraged  in  England^  by  the  naean^ 
^f  manufadurers  obtained  from  the  Netherlands^  to  inftru£t 
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our  people.  The  Flemings^  being  thus  deprived  of  their  fund 
of  wool,  were  obliged  to  turn  their  hands  to  other  things  ; 
which  brought  them  to  the  making  of  lace  and  linen,  to 
fillc-- weaving,  and  to  other  bufinefs  of  various  kinds ;  fo  that 
the  manufaSures  carried  on  in  thefe  provinces  at  prefent;  are, 
T*  Lace,  known  by  the  name  of  bone-lace,  of  which  the 
fineft  and  beft  of  the  kind  in  Europe  is  faid  to  be  made  at 
Brujfels.  2.  Fine  thread.  3.  Linen,  confiding  chiefly  of  cam- 
bricks  and  lawns.  4.  Woollen,  which  includes  the  tapeflry 
snade  at  Aras  and  the  adjacent* country.  5  Silk,  of  which  at  pre- 
fent  they  make  ttox.  only  fufficient  for  their  own  ufe,  bat  for  ex- 
portation. This  domeftic  trade  neceflarily  creates  a  great  fo- 
reign one,  where  the  fituation  will  admit  of  it ;  and  fo  conG- 
derable  are  the  exports  of  thefe  manufactures,  that  very  good 
judges  have  eftimated  them,  at  no  lefs,  in  fine  thread,  booe- 
Jace,  and  linen,  including  their  lawns  and  cambrics,  than  to 
the  value  of  two  millions  fterling  a  year. 

In  regard  to  induftry,  the  Netherlands  are  an  example  to 
the  whole  world.  Nothing  can  live  where  they  ftarve,  and 
nothing  is  idle  among  them  that  can  fuftain  any  degree  of 
labour.  The  univerfal  navigation  of  the  rivers  and  canals 
'  paffing  through  innumerable  cities  and  populous  towns,  im- 
plies, that  there  muft  be  a  great  inland  traffic ;  and  this,  in- 
deed, in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  territory,  is  a  prodigious 
bufinefs.  The  trade  of  the  French  and  Dutch  Netherlands  is 
much  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Auflrian  \  and,  in  regard  to 
the  Dutch  particularly,  it  may  be  faid,  that  there  is  not  a  ma- 
nufadture  in  Europe  but  is  managed  to  advantage  among 
.them,'  nor  a  place  in  the  world  but  they  vifit  with  their  fleets. 
They  have  alfo  feme  advantages  in  their  traffic,  which 
the  reft  of  the  world  cannot  rival  them  in,  particularly  in 
the  (ale  of  the  fine  fpices,  which  they  have  monopolized 
thefe  hundred  years,  and  in  the  herring  and  whale  fiiheries, 
by  which  they  acquire  immenfe  wealth. 
Caufi  The  vaft  trade  of  Holland  zxok  chiefly  from  the  deftruc- 

contribut-  tion  of  Antwerp^  which,  when  the  civil  wars  in  the  Nether* 
inz  to  the   ^^  broke  out,  was,  and  had  been  long  the  center  of  traf- 
ireat  trade  ^c  in  Europe.     The  troubles  in  France^  the  wars  in  Germany^ 
•f  the       and  the  religious  perfecutions  fet  on  foot  in  other  parts  of 
Dutch.      Ewroptj  contributed  to  fill  the  United  Provinces  with  people, 
merely  becaufe  here  they  might  enjoy  their  confciences,  and 
the  fruits  of  their  induftry,  in  peace.     Thofe  who  reforted 
thither  were  fuch  as  had  wherewithal  to  live  upon,  or  were 
acquainted  with  fome  manufadure  or  myftery,  by  which  a 
living  might  be  obtained.     Both  were  welcome,    and  both 
'  ibrts  of  people  were  very  foon  at  their  cafe  5  new  manufac- 
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tores  were  eveiy  diy  fet  on  foot,  and  trades  too  btg  even  for 
«a  wealthy  purfe  were  managed   with  facility,  and  to  greac 
advantage,  by  joint  ftocks  ;  the  fiiheries  were  annually  im* 
proired,  new  branches  of  commerce  were  continually  opened, 
and,  in  the  compafs  of  twenty  years,  their  villages  fwelled 
into  fair  towns,  and  thofe  that  were  good  towns  before  rofe 
into  rich  cities.    At  firft,  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  provinces 
carried  on  a  large  trade  to  Portugal^  from  whence  they  re« 
ceived  great  quantities  of  Indian  goods  j  but  when  Philip  II. 
becime  matter  of  Portugal^  he  put  an  end  to  that  trade, 
which,  inftead  of  proving  a  misfortune,  was,  in  reality,  of 
high  advantage   to  the  Dutch^  by  forcing  them  to  attempt 
opening  a  trade  to  the  Eaji-Indies^  which,  in  the  compafs  of 
a  few  years,  they  did  with  fuccefs  beyond  their  hopes  ;  and 
ihis  commerce  being  managed  by  a  company  with  great  pru- 
dence, frugality,  and  induttry,  foon  produced  prodigious- ad- 
vantages.    This  encouraged  them  to  fet   up  a  JVeft-India  ^ 
company,  and  that  too  became  not  lefs  flourifliing  in  a  very 
fliort  fpace  of  time.    The  fubjedls  of  the  ftate  likewife,  by 
the  recommendation,  and  under  the  protcfiion  oi  Henry  IVL 
of  Franci^  obtained  Jeave  to  tiade  in  all  the  ports  within  the 
dominions  of  the  Grand  Signior ;  fo  that  their  commerce  in 
the  Levant  became  alfo  very  coniiderable.    Taking  there- 
fore their  iifheries,  manufa£tures,  and  foreign  trade  together. 
We  may  eafily  account  for  the  growth  of  their  naval  power, 
the  increafe  of  their  wealth,  and  the  poijibility  of  their  fuf- 
taining  that  infinit^e  variety  of  taxes,  cuftoms,  and  excifes^ 
which  were  necefTary  to  fupport  fo  long  and  fo  expenfive  a  war, 
as  that  by  which  their  liberties  were  eftabliflied  and  fecured. 
Wb  ought  likewife  to  obferve,  that  the  fituation  of  affairs 
in  Europe  througli  this  whole  period,  was  remarkably  favour- 
able to  the  growth  of  this  new  republic.     The  overgrown 
power  of  Spmn  was  equally  dreadful  and  dangerous  to  moft 
of  the  potentates  in  Europe^  which  induced  them  openly  or 
fecretly  to  give  all  the  aifiltance  poffible  to  the  inhabitants 
of  thefe  provinces  upon  their  revolt ;  and  the  intettine  diftur- 
bances  in  feveral  countries,  but  more  efpecially  jn  Germany 
and  France^  prevented  their  meeting  with  any  rivals ;  and 
though  it  be  true  that  England  began  at  that  time  to  extend 
her  commerce,  and  increafe  her  naval  power,  yet  this  was 
fo  far  from  being  any  detriment,  that  it  was  in  rerfity  of  very 
great  fer/ice  tothe^Dw/fA,  with  whom  they  a£ted  conjointly  in 
warlike  expeditions,  and  from  whom,  by  the  temptation  of 
high  wages,  they  drew  numbers  of  experienced  pilots,  and 
able  feamen,  who  were  extremely  ufeful  to  them  in  their 
early  voyage^  both  to  the  Eajl  and  WeJl^Indies.    The  quar- 
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it\  between  England  and  the  tJanfe  Toums  turfted  alio  Vtfrf 
much  to  their  advantage ;  and  tn  {han,  before  any  fpiilt  of 
envy  or  emulation  arofe,  the  republic  was  not  ooly^  beyond 
the  reath  of  danger,  bttt  infinicely  fu^^erior  in  every  refped 
to  any  that  could  through  envy  aim  at  leilentng  her  grandeur, 
the  progrefs  of  her  proiperity  being  not  barely  quicker  than 
either  expe£tation  or  experience  could  fagseft)  but  beyond^ 
any  thing  which  either  antient  or  modern  hiftory  r^ords,  and 
which  by  pofterity  will  be  very  hardly  believed. 
Stadihold"      WILLIAM  of  NaJfaUy  prince  of  Orangi^  furnamed'thc 
irjbip  and  Great^  was  the  firft  ftadthdder,  and  may  b»  properly  called 
govern-      the  founder  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  by  engaging  the  provinces 
men/  of      of  Gueldres^  Holland^  Zealand^  Friejlandy  and  Utrecht^  to  af- 
Holland.   fociate  for  their  mutual  fafety  in  1579.    He  fpent  hi»  life  ia 
the  ftudy  of  war  and  poKtics,  in  which  he  was  a  great  profi- 
cient, and  not  lefs  diflinguiflhed  for  bis  private  virtues.     At 
length  he  was  aflaiflnated,  in  confequenccof  the  reffcntments 
oF  the  Spaniardf^  and  feated  the  generou)  a&ions  of  his  life 
whbhis  blood.    His  Ton  .Mauria^  the  fecond  fiadtholder, 
adhering  to  the  virtuous  principfe^  of  his  father,  fupported 
ihe  independency  of  the  republic     Henry- Frediric^  the  next 
brother,  fucceediitg  to  the  ftadtholderfhip,  diftinguiflied  him* 
fetf  as  a  warrior  and  a  patriot.    The  fourth  ftadtholder  was 
fVtUiam  IL  who  married  the  eldeft  daughter  of  our  king 
Cbarlis  L     This  prince  dying  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  left 
a  pofthumous  fotf,  who  Was  our  fPllUatn  III.    In  his  infancy 
the  dignity  of  ftadtholderlhip  Was  annulled;   but  the  terror 
of  French  armies  obliged  the  Itates  to  recur  to  that  expedient 
to  which  they  owed  their  very  being,  as  a  republic.     King 
TViUiam  fought  their  battles,  and  faved  them.     After  his  de* 
ceafe,  though  the  dignity  of  ftadtholder  was  not  aboliflied^ 
it  was  fuiFered  to  expire,  nor  did  the  ftates  revive  it  till  the 
fixth  and  late  ftadtholder,  WtUittm-CbarleS' Henry- Frizo^  a 
collateral  branch  of  the  illuftrious  houfe  of  Orange^  who,  by 
the  falutary  mediatidn  of  a  iftrong  party  of  bis  friends,  and 
the  rpirit  of  a  mob,  when  a  French  army  was  already  at  their 
doors,  had  this  dignity  conferred  on  him  in  1745.     The 
ftadifiolderfhip,  which  is  now  made  hereditary  in  the  hbufii 
of  Orange^  was,  from  its  oiiginal  nature,  eledive;  but  th6 
high  and  indelible  obligations  which  the  Dutch  owe  to  H^ 
Ham  the  Greats  and  the  renowned  patriotifm  and  fidelity  of 
the  illuftrious  houfe  of  Orange^  through  every  generatiooi 
have  ever  thrown  the  choice  on  this  family  as  a  kind  of  ne<t 
cefiary  confequence.    The  prefcnt  hereditary  ftaidtholder  ia 
fFiUiam  V.  prince  of  Orange  and  Najfau^  boril  March  the 
Stb»  1748 }  he  ia  fon  of  the  late  ftadtholder  by  the  i^nceft 
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Jfawy  ddeft  daughter  of  pvr  king  Gforgf  IL  The  authority 
of  a  fiadtholder  is  very  confinedy  un|er9  when  he  appears  ac 
Che  head  of  an  army,  and  then»  perhaps,  be  is  not  only 
ao  objed  of  jealoufy,  but  hi#  power  is  loo  much  circutn- 
tcrihei.  The  ftadlhol4er  (biDetinies  figns  public  treaties  ia 
conjundipn  with  the  ftates,  but  fuch  treaties  do  not  derive 
ifrom  hence  the  greater  we^ht  or  authenticity  ;  for  chough  he 
IS  fuppofed  to  rcprefent  the  dignity  of  the  republic,  yet  whilft 
the  ftates  pofikf^  the  fover^igoAy,  he  .^aonot  be  confideied  but 
as  a  ful:ge£l.  He  has  indeed  the  power  to  pardon  condemned 
malefactors:  but  he  h^is  not  even  a  feat  or  vote  in  th«^af* 
iemblies  of  the  dates.  There  are  certain  prerogatives  an- 
nexed to  the  office,  which  vary  in  the  different  provinces,  and 
are  alterable  by  the  power  from  wbeoce  they  ace  derived, 
that  is,  by  the  ftates-generai.  The  appointment  of  the 
ftadtholder(hip  from  the  ftates  is  100,000  gilders,  or  Q)500 1. 
fierling ;  but  the  prince's  paternal  inheritance  is  iar  more 
confiderable. 

The  ftates-generai  conf^ft  of  deputies  from  every  pro- 
vince, and  are  ufually  about  thirty  in  number;  fome  pro*- 
vinces  fend  two,  others  mo^e ;  but  every  province  has  no 
inore  than  one  voice ;  and  whatever  refoludon  the  ftates- 
generai  talce,  muft  be  confirmed  by  every  prqvince,  and  by 
every  city  and  republic  in  that  province,  before  it  has  the 
ifbrce  of  a  law.  The  deputies  of  eighteen  cities,  and  one 
ireprefentative  of  the  nobility,  conftitute  the  ftates  of  the  pro* 
ytnce  of  Holland'^  Amfierdam%  and  every  one  of  thofe  eig:h« 
.  teen  cities,  are  feparate  ^nd  independent  republics.  In  Jm^ 
Jierdam  itkt  legiflative  pov'er  is  lodged  ,in  thirty-fix  fcnators, 
who  continue  memben  qf  (he  fenate  for  life^  and  when  one 
idies  his  place  is  filied  up  by  the  furvlvors ;  the  fienate  alfo' 
eieO.  the  deputies  ^Xf>  rt^prefent  the  cities  in  the  province 
of  Holland.  There  is  a  council  of  ftate,  confifting  of  de- 
j^uties  from  the  feveral  proviilces ;  to  which  HeUmid  (ends 
three,  Guelderland^  Zeqland^  and  Utnchl  two  a^piece;  and 
the  provinces  of  Friejkmd  and  Graningent  each  of  them  one* 
In  this  council  they  do  not  vote  by  provinces,  as  in  the  ftates- 
generai/  but  by  perfonal  voices  ;  and  every  deputy  prefides  by 
turns,  and  the  ftadtholder  has  a  decifive  voice  in  this  council,  » 

where  the  votes  happen  to  be  e<]ual.  This  council  calculates 
what  taxes  or  forces  will  be  neceflary  for  the  current  year, 
and  prepares  other  matters  for  the  determination  of  the  ftates- 
generai.  In  an  aflembly  of  the  ftates  of  a  particular  pro« 
vince,  one  diflenting  voice  prevents  their  coming  to  any  re-« 
ibiutioii* 
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Chief  fla»  The  Texil  and  the  Mats  are  the  tviro  chief  ports  of  the 
ces  of  trade  coMTiVrff  in  which  the  head  places  of  trade  zxz  Am/ierdam 
in  the  Uni-  and  Rotterdam. 

ted  Fro-  The  City  of  Amfttrdam  has  infinitely  the  fuperior  part  \ 
vinceu  jj^re  all  the  fleets  of  (hips  arrive^  as  the  herring- fleet,  the 
Greenland^  the  EaJI  country,  the  Turkey^  and  the  Eaft-Indid 
fleets,  with  the  fleet  of  men  of  war,  or  the  national  fleet. 
Among  thefe^  particular  fhips  belong  to  the  chambers  of  Rgt" 
ierdam  and  Zealand^  and  to  the  merchants  there ;  but  xht 
grand  arfenal,  both  for  war  and  trade,  is  at  Amfterdamy  the 
Alps,  ftores,  furniture  of  the  men  of  war,  and  Eaji- India 
(hips,  beiftg  all  laid  up  there ;  and,  indeed,  Amjierdam  feems 
to  be  a  general  mart  for  navigation,  more  (hips  for  fale  be- 
ing built  in  it  than  in  any  place  in  the  world  ;  and  not  only 
ihips,  but  fleets  may  be  bought,  if  there  is  an  occafion,  to- 
gether with  naval  ftores  of  all  kinds,  ammunition,  and  arms, 
having  a  fiifficiency  for  all  the  nations  of  Europe* 

As  the  navigation  is  managed  here,  fo  is  the  merchandize 
ihey  bring*  Here  the  7;i^a-houfe  and  warehoufes  are  kept, 
and  the  goods  fold  ;  here  are  the  admiralty-oflices,  and  the 
building-yards  and  docks,  not  for  their  own  (hipping  only, 
but  for  all  nations  that  pleafe  to  employ  them ;  here  is  the 
bank,  the  only  one  in  the  country  ;  the  Exchange,  the 
greateft  in  Europe^  that  of  London  only  excepted.  In  (hprt, 
there  n  not  a  city  in  the  world  fo  rich,  fo  populous,  or  that 
carries  on  fo  great  a  trade  in  fo  narrow  a  compafs  of  ground. 
It  is  frequently  furrounded  with  water,  that  threatens  to  fwal- 
low  it  up,  and  yet  feldom  or  ever  receives  any  oonfiderable 
damage ;  and  the  number  of  (hips  and  veiTels  of  ail  forts,, 
which  are  always  lying  before  it,  is  fo  great,  that  it  is  thought, 
Ihould  any  general  inundation  of  the  fea  drive  them  to  that 
dreadful  ncceffity,  all  the  people  in  the  city  migh^  at  onc^ 
embaik,  and  be  faved  from  drowning. 

The  city  lies  almoft  in  the  form  of  a.crefcent.  The  port 
is  of  difficult  accefs,  it  being  fcarce  pofBble  for  a  loaded  (hip, 
or  man  of  war,  to  enter  the  harbour ;  and  indeed,  the  Zuyder- 
Sea  is  fo  (hallow,  and  full  of  fands,  that  fcarce  any  but  their 
own  flat-^bottomed  veflels  can  crofii  it;  but  then  this  is  their 
great  fecurity  againft  foreign  enemies,  whofe  men  of  war 
fcarce  ever  venture  to  purfue  them  beyond  the  Texelj  and 
other  entrafKes  i/ito  this  fea.  The  foundations  are  laid  upon 
vaft  piles  of  timber  drove  into  the  morafs  on  which  the  town 
ilands,at  a  prodigious  expence ;  theftadthoufe  alonehas  upwards 
•  of  13000  piles  of  wood  to  bear  up  the  foundation.  The  firft 
mention  of  this  town  in  hiftory  is  about  the  year  1300,  when 
)t  was  a  poor  fUhing  town.  In  1585.  it  appears  to  have 
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been  the  chief  town  of  trade  in  tbofe  provinces,  when  they 
began  to  fortify  it ;  and  great  additions  were  made  to  the  forr 
tifications  in  1672,  when  Lewis  XIV.  invaded  the  country, 
^he  houfes  are  built  with  brick  or  (lone,  the  fireets  fpacious 
and  well  paved,  and  through  mod  of  them  run  canals  planted 
with  trees*  The  town  is  computed  to  be  half  as  big  as  Lon* 
don^  including  the  fortifications,  and  in  it  are  people  of  al- 
moft  every  nation,  and  every  religion  in  Europiy  who  are  all 
tolerated  in  their  refpe£live  perfuafions,  but  none  admitted  to 
aay  (hare  in  the  government  but  the  Calvinifts. 

ROTTERDAM  \s  a  flourifting  city,  but  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  Amfterdaniy  to  which  it  is  as  Brijlol  is  to  London^ 
though  rather  with  a  larger  (hare  in  the  proportion.  It  is 
populous,  and  much  more  conveniently  fituated  for  trade  than 
Amfterdam  \  the  canals  which  run  through  it  bringing  (hips 
up  to  the  doors ;  and  the  Maei  is  much  foooer  free  from  ice 
than  the  Wye  at  Amjlerdam  ;  on  which  account  the  Britijh 
merchants  refort  to  this  part  more  than  to  the  other.  There 
are  feveral  other  towns  of  trade  and  note  in  the  United  Pro- 
vinces; but  we  need  only  mention 

The  Hague^  which  is  fituated  in  the  province  of  Holland^ 
two  miles  eaft  of  the  fea.  It  is  encompafied  with  iine  mea- 
dows and  groves,  but  no  walls,  and  therefore  efteemed  a  vil- 
lage, but  one  of  the  largeft  and  moft  elegant  in  Europe^  and  ^ 
enjoys  all  the  privileges  of  a  city  of  Holland^  except  that  of 
fending  reprefentatives  to  the  dates.  But  here  the  fiates  of 
the  province  of  Holland^  and  the  ftates-general  afTemble,  as 
well  as  the  council  of  ftate,  and  their  fupreme  courts  of  juf- 
tice ;  and  here  foreign  miniders  are  admitted  to  audience^ 
and  all  public  affairs  tranfaded  ;  and  here  is  a  palace,  in 
which  there  are  apartments  for  the  princes  of  Orange  when 
ftadtholders  ;  the  chambers  of  the  ftates-genera^,  and  pro- 
vincial, and  of  the  council  of  ftate.  On  the  weft  of  the  pa- 
lace is  a  large  area,  furrounded  by^good  houfes,  and  planted 
with  fine  walks  of  trees,  which  makes  it  fometimes  to  be 
compared  to  5/.  y^z/ww's-park  ;  and  here  every  city  of  the 
United  Provinces  has  a  houfe  for  their  refpe£l!ve  deputies.  On 
the  north  fide  of  the  Hague  is  a  walk  planted  with  lime-trees, 
two  miles  long,  extending  to  the  village  of  Schevelingy  by  the 
lea-  fide. 

As  to  the  naval  ftrength  of  the  Dutch^  which  we  fome-^<^^ 
times  hear  much  boafted  of,  it  may  be  faid,  that  in  this  ^^r^  jirMngtb  9f 
ticular  at  prefent  they  are  forty  years  behind  the  Englijh.  the     - 
Whether  thts  wondrous  change  Is  an  effect  of  unavoidable  Dutch, 
calamities,  or  of  voluntary  national  defe£lion  from  their  an* 
Cient  maxims  of  government,  is  not  fo  eafy  to  judge,  though 
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the  latter  caufe  may  feetn  the  more  probaUe.  It  ii  novr 
much  above  an  hundred  years  fince  the  Dutch  were  able  to 
vie  with  England ;  aod,  cowards  the  clofe  of  the  laft  ccn-f 
tury,  even  in  time  of  peace,  they  thought  it  0eir  intereft  t(^ 
employ  "between  thirty-five  arid  forty  (hips  of  war.  Upon  an 
.  emergency,  they  were  able  to  fend  an  hundred  fail  to  Tea  :  it 
was  computed,  that  the  fupport  of  thirty  capital  ihips  then 
coft  them  annually  only  fix  millions  of  guilders^  But  tf  this 
power  is  departed  from,  which  {t^ms  to  be  the  cafe,  and 
Great  Britain  left  to  take  care  of  herfelf,  the  larger  portion 
of  commerce  mud  fall  to  her  (hare,  in  order  to  the  fupport 
of  a  greater  naval  force.  This^  confideration  (eems  to  put 
us  in  mind  of  the  prefent  (ituation  of  Great  Britain^  and  the 
neceflity  of  application  to  our  marine  i  not  only  as  a  coun«* 
terbalance  to'thc  accumulating  (irength  of  France  and  Spain^ 
but  as  an  eafy  and  natural  expedient  to  compenfate  for  the 
infufficiency  of  the  Dutch, 
C^niuh  T&AVELLIRS,  either  in  purfuit  of  learning  or  pleafure, 

ptanMersf  fcldom  ponfider  this  country  in  the  fame  light  at  Itafyj  of 
^'  ^^^  France^  and  confequently  there  is  not  much  fold  of  it.  Sir 
rrS'  r  WiUiam  Templet  generaj  idea  of  the  Dutch  in  hi$  time  is  con- 
tained in  thefe  words :  *'  Holland  is  a  country  where  the 
earth  is  better  than  the  air,  and  prqfit  more  in  requeft^thaa 
honour,  where  there  is  more  fenfe  than  wit ;  more  good  na- 
ture than  good  humour  \  and  morp  wealth  than  pleafure  ; 
V^here  a  man  would  chufe  rather  to  travel  than  to  live  ;  ihall 
find  more. things  to  obferve  than  deflre;  and  more  perfons  to 
efteem  than  to  love."  As  a  (cind  of  contraft  to  what  is  reT 
inarked  by  this  polite  author,  a  burlefque  hiftorjan  fays^  ^*  la 
Holland  the  four  elements  are  good  for  nothing ;  it  is  a  coun- 
try where  they  worfiiip  a  golden  idol,  feated  on  a  throne  of 
frheefe,  and  crowned  with  tobacco  ;  where  art  furpalles  na« 
ture,  and  induflry  alone  makes  the  ftate  flourifli  \  where  ruf- 
ticity  of  fpeech  is  preferred  to  the  perfuafive  fofcnefs  of  g^n« 
tie  words,  and  a  coarfenefs  of  manners  makes  a  (hew  of 
liberty;  where  the  wives  are  miftrefles,  and  the  hulbandf 
fervants;  where  the  houfes,  by  dint  of  frequent  walbings, 
appear  as  cabinets ;  and  an  excefs  of  cleanlirieii  is  inconve* 
pient :  in  a  word,  where  butter  and  cheefe  is  the  barveft  and 
reward  of  the  people's  toil." 

The  Dutch  are  moft  certainly  devoted  to  commerce,  and, 
though  in  the  midfl  of  Europe^  detached  as  it  were  from 
other  nations,  they  are  bred  up  in  an  abhorrence  of  regal 
power,  and  confequently  have  a  diftafte  of  the  manners  of 
•fhe  polite  nations  who  are  fubjeft  to  this  form  of  govern- 
fnpnt.     Under  thefe  circumftances  they  can  hardly  be  fup- 
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'  poftd  to  raife  manjr  men  of  genius,  or  to  cuhitrate  the  more 
refined  arts  of  contemplative  life  and  liberal  fcience.  Henci 
the  eafe,  the  gent!enef$,  the  fweetoefs  of  manners,  which 
lire  find  in^  polite  nations,  are  feldooi  pofTefTed,  even  amongfl: 
the  higher  ranks  of  th^  people  in  Holland^  though  we  often 
meet  with  an  excefs  of  complaifance;  nor  is  this  at  all  fur- 
prifing,  if  we  confider,  that  men  devoted  to  arts  of  gain  from 
cheir  earlieft  life  can  with  difficulty  be  formed  to  a  true  tafte 
of  fociety.  The  amufement  in  which  the  Dutch  have  the 
greateft  pretence  to  delicacy,  is,  that  of  gardening,  for 
which  fome  of  them  coQtradt  fo  great  a  paflion,  that  there 
js  a  law  for  reftraining  the  price  of  tulip-roots.  They  are 
fo  well  convinced  that  much.diverfion  not  only  creates  ex» 
pence,  but  calls  ofF  the  mind  from  bufinefs  and  domeftic  du- 
ties, that  in  Amfttrdam  nopublic  fhews  are  permitted  within 
the  walls.  After  (even  in  the  evening  every  perfon  that  pailes 
the  gates  pays  one  ftiver,  and  a  coach  five  ftivers ;  fo  that 
diverfions  are  taxed  with  thb  impoft.  It  is  not,  however, 
very  coniiderable,  for  the  people  have  not  a  great  palEon  for 
theatrical  entertainments.  In  the  winter-time  fkaitiog  is 
their  gceatefl  amufement.  Their  retired  manner  of'ljving 
is  often  the  occafion  that  the  men  when  they  affe£t  a  chear- 
ful,  polite,   and  delicate  turn  of  manners,,  are   auk  ward  ; 

^^nd  when  gay,  wicked  :  the  fame  remark  holds  with  the 
women  alfo,  when  they  depart  from  a  referved  habit  of  lif(^. 
Their  notions  of  religion,  which  mufl  ever  influence  the 
manners  of  a  people,  are  not  very  liberal  \  and  though  the 
practice  of  it  is  flridly  enjoined  as  a  duty^  it  does  not.  ap- 
pear to  be  rendered  delightful. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive,  that  conftant  application 
to  biifineis,  and  indefatigable  induilry  pot  diverted  by  any 
of  the  warmer  paffions,  nor  by  the  habit  or  temptation  of 
pleafure,  (hould  produce  that  degree  of  wealth,  power,  and 
influence,  at  which  the  Dutii)  once  arrived,  and  of  which, 
with  refpe&  to  Individuals,  they  may  yet  boaft.  But  there 
is  nothing /Which  lowers  the  reputation  of  the  Dutcb^  or  re- 
fle<^  greater  dishonour  on  them  than  their  cruelty.  This 
does  not  fo  much  arife  from  fiery  particles  in  their  blood,  or 
warm  paffions,  as  the  love  of  money ;  and  they  feem  to  have 
followed  the  example  of  their  old  maflers,  by  taking  the 
iame  fleps  to  fupport  themfelves  in  the  Eqfl  as  the  others  did 
in  the  Wift-Indies,  In  this  Great  Britain  is  diilinguilhed,  no 
pan  of  her  greatoefs  being  owing  to  ifnwarr^ntabie  flaughter. 
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CHAP.    VII. 

Of  Germany. 

Genminy,  f^ERMANT  ought,  with  good  reafon,  to  challenge  t 
in  *wbat  fpccial  attention  from  the  curious,  as  being  the  feat  of 

refptSs  de^  a  great  people,  and  of  many  fovereignties  of  different  de- 
Jerving  af  nominations,  and  under  various  forilis  of  government ;  a 
9uratnnr'  couhtry  of  large  extent,  and  the  fcene  of  many  and  great 
Uon.  anions ;  a  country,  whofe  affairs  and  tranfadions  are  inter- 

woven with  thofe  of  every  nation  in  Europe^  of  which  it 
may  be  termed  both  the  head  and  center ;  a  country,  whofe 
princes  are  every  day  forming  alliances  of  marriage,  which 
pave  a  way  for  them  to  the  principal  thrones  of  Earape^  fe- 
veral  of  which,  as  thofe  of   Grsat  Britain^  Poland  lately, 
Sweden  and  Prujfta^  we  fee  filled  at  this  day  by  fome  of  iti 
princes ;  a  country,  which,  for  the  good  fenfe,  confiderable 
learning,  and  the  many  ufeful  and  ingenious  inventions  of 
the  natives^  highly  delerves  of  all  her  neighbours :  to  al! 
this  it  may  be  added,  that  it  is  our  original  country;  that 
from  thence  came  our  anceftors,^  whofe  language,  cuftoms, 
laws,  we,  in  a  good  meafure,  flill  retain,    together  with 
their  form  of  government,  the  chief  glory  and  happinefs  of 
the  Britijh  illes.    Upon  thefe  accounts,  no  Englijhnum  can 
call  this  country  foreign,  nor  its  natives  foreigners  to  hrm. 
Indeed,  moft  nations  in  Europe  have  been  either  peopled 
from  hence,  or  fubdued  by  its  armies  ;  as  happened  to  this 
ifland  by  the  Saxons;  to Gaul^  by  the  Franks ;  to  liafy^  Spain^ 
and  jffricy  by  the  Goths  and  Vandals :  to  thofe  glorious  peo*- 
pie  almoft  all  Europe^  and  part  of  AJia  and  Africa^  owed 
their  freedora  from  thofe  chains  wherewith  the  Roman  power 
had  fo  long  bound  them;  and,  wherever  any  of  their  co* 
lonies  fettled,  they  eftablifhed  ajuft  and   mild  goxernmcnt 
on  the  ruins  of  tyranny. 
Exietiu         GERMANY^  as  fet.out  by  PioUmy^  and  other  antient 
bounda*     Writers,  extendec}  northward  as  far  as  the  ocean,  whereby 
tits  J  and  Denmark  y  Norway^  and  Sweden^  were  included  ^  and  fouth- 
fituation  o/yf2iti  it  was  bounded  by  the  Danube  ;  fo  thzt^ Au/iriay  Ba^ 
Germany,  iuaria^  &c.  now  reckoned  part  of  it,  were  then  excluded* 
as  well  as  Alface^  part  of  the  Palatinate^  and  the  Spiritual 
Eledorates  s  iht  Rhine  being  reckoned  the  weftern  bounds 
The  Germans  afterwards  poffcfled  the  latter,  with  the  adja- 
cent countries,  and  being  conquered  by  the  Romans^  were 
then  named  Germania  Prima  and  Sicunda.    Germanj^  as  it 
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is  at  prefent  bounded  by  France  and  the  Nethirlands  on  the 
weft,  Poland  and  Hungary  on  the  eaft,  Denmark  and  the 
Babic  (ea  on  the  north,  and  Switzerland^  with  the  dominions 
of  the  ftate  of  Venice  and  the  Alps^  on  the  fouth ;  is  fitu* 
ated  between  45  degrees,  12  minutes,  and  55  degrees  of  la* 
titude,  and  between  6  degrees,  and  19  degrees,  45  minutes 
of  longitude;  extending  from  north  to  fouth,  that  is,  from 
Stral/ujfdj  in  Pomerania^  to  the  frontiers, of  Carniola  and  . 
I/iria^  150  German  leagues,  or  600  EngUJh  miles;  and  ii\ 
breadth,  from  the  tovsn  of  Spa^  in  the  weft,  to  the  confines  of 
Polandy  in  the  eaft,  about  500  EngUJh  miles« 

The  foil  is  exceeding  fruitful,  efpecially  on  the  banks  of  Scil,  cit- 
the  Rhine  and  the  Danube^  where  alfo  the  air  is  very   tem-  mate^pre^ 
perate;  but  in  the  northern  parts  it  is  cold,  and  the  ground  duce^  &c» 
lefs  fruitful.    In  general,  this  country  and  Poland  are  fo  like  to 
Great  Britain^  both  in  climate  and  foil,  that  no  countries  in 
Europe  agree  better  with  EngUJh  conftitutions.     Befides  great 
plenty  of  corn,  cattle,  fheep,  wool,  cloth,  horfes,  &c»  the 
earth  alfo  affords  mines  of  divers  forts  of  metals  and  minerals, 
as  iron,  bitumen ,  nitre,  ocre,  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  even  filver 
in  fome  parts ;  alum,  vitriol,  quickfilver,  fait,  coal,  terra  figiU 
'lata,  diamonds,  agates,  cryftais,  jafpers  of  (everal  colours,  nne 
alabafter,  turquoife-fiones,  rubies,  &c.    In  general  the  furfacQ 
is  even,  and,  though  in  fome  parts  hilly,  is  no  where  moun-r 
tai nous,  except  towards  the  fouth,  and  fouth-weft,  where  the 
jtlpSy  and  a  few  mountains  in  Alfacey  ferve  as  boundaries  and 
bulwarks  againft  Italy  and  France.     The   forefts  and  waftes 
yield  plenty  of  wood  for  fewel  and  building,  and  abound  with 
great  variety  of  wild-fowl,  and  all  forts  of  good  venifon;  they 
alfo  feed  vaft  numbers  of  hogs ;    and  fome  of  them,  as  the 
foreft  of  Ardnine^  feed  good  mutton.    The  orchards  are  full  of 
our  common  fruit-trees;  and  in  the  fouthern  provinces  there  .• 
is  plenty  of  the  more  delicate  fort,  as  peaches,  apricots,  figs, 
olives,  grapes,  &c.  in  good  perfedlion.    There  are  rich  wines, 
of  which -the  Rhenijh  and  Mofelle^  in  particular,  are  exported' 
fa  vaft  quantities  to  foreign  nations ;  and  are  not  only  equal, 
but  preferable  to  fome  of  the  wines  in  Italy.     The  vqry  moun- 
tains of  the  Atpsj  on  the  German  fide,   are  in  many  places, 
cultivated  to  the  top,  and  the  vallies  abound  with  paftures 
and  vines.    In  ihort,  no  country,  perhaps,  in  the  world  a- 
bounds  with  fuch  variety  of  every  thing  conducive  to  the 
comfort  of  life ;    and,  though  others  may  exceed  it  in  the 
goodnefs  of  fome  particular  articles,  yet  even  of  thefe  they 
have  a  fuffictency,  and  might  ftill  have  them  in  greater  per- 
fedion,  were  the  inhabitants  induftrious;  or,  rather,  did  the 
}^n4cd  men  give  encouragement  to  huft)andry  and  induftry. 

No 
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Kiwrji*  No  countrv  in  Europe^  if.  in  the  whole  world,  has  To  manjr 
great  and  noble  rivers  as  Germany.  The  chief  are  the  Da* 
nube,  the  Rbiney  the  Elbe^  the  Oder^  the  ff^efir^xYit  MitHy  and 
the  Jnn^  The  whole  courfe  of  the  Danube ^  from  its  fountain 
in  Swabi^  on  the  borders  of  Alface^  to  the  Black  Sea^  is  ahout 
twenty-feven  degrees  *,  which,  reckoning  fixty  miles  to  a  de- 
gree, 18  1620  miles,  without  including  ih  turning;)  and  wind- 
ings, which  muft.  make  it  at  leaft  one  third  more,  fo  that  it 
may  well  be  affirmed  to  be  longer  than  the  Nife  10  Egjpt^ 
which  in  many  particulars  it  refembles* 
T  Mde  of  As  to  the  trade  of  Germany ^  that  of  the  cities,  on  the  Rhine 
g^jjp^y  and  the  Mcfelle  confifts  chiefly  of  wood,  corn,  wine,  and 
oil  \  but  the  traffic  of  many  of  ibem  has  failed  iince  the  fet- 
tlement  of  the  Duuh  republic.  The  chief  commodities  wc 
have  from  Germany  are  linen,  diaper,  and  damaflc,  of  which 
kiany  thoufand  ells  are  conftantly  imported  by  the  way  of 
'Hamburgh,  We  have  likewife  large  quantities  of  their  mi- 
neral waters,  and  their  Rhenijh  wine,  which  laft  is  reckoned 
the  ftaplc^of  Germany.  In  return,  they  have  from  us  fome 
lead  and  brafs,  much  pewter  \  fome  of  our  woollen  manufac- 
tares,  as  flannel,  ilufFs,  &c.  to  the  value  of  about  1 00,000  Z 
a  year,  all  by  tbe  way  of  Han;burgh.  They  have  alfo  from 
N  IIS  confiderable  quantities  ot  buttons,  buckles,  fci(rars,and  fuch 

trinkets,  with  which  the  towns  o^  Nuremberg  and  Augjhwrgh 
formerly  fupplied  not  only  Germany^  but  England^  and  moft 
*  Other  countries*     The  fame  may  be  faid  of  watches,  which  the 

Germans^  fo  famous  for  clock- work»  were  at  firft  wholly  in 
pbfTeiTion  of ;  but  now*  they  prefer  EngHJb  watcher  to  their 
own.  Both  the  inland  and  foreign  commerce  of  the  country 
might  be  very  much  improved,  were  the  inhabitants  duly  en- 
-  couraged,  or  more  attentive  to  their   particular  interefi.    By 

the  Rhine,  the  Elbey  and  the  JVifer^  it  has  a  communication 
'    with  the  ocean  ;  by  the  Oder,  and  the  city  of  Lubeck,  it  may 
at  leaft  (hare,  if  not  engrols,  the  Baltic  trade  j    by  the  Mc- 
felle and  the  Meufe^  it  is  capable  of  trafncking  to  France i  by 
^,.  the  Danube,  which  falls  into  the  Euxine  Sea,  it  might  fend 

^  goods  into  the  heart  of  Turkey^  and  fupply  both  the  European 

ind  Aftatic  provinces  of  that  empire;    and,  by  means  of  the 
Adriatic  gulph,  it  might  have  part  of  the  trade  of  tbe  Medi" 
terranean  and  the  Levant. 
P  Whether  Germany  was  peopled,  as  Cluverim  fays,  in  the 

^"^  ; '  jf3^^^  y^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  flood,  by  Afcenas,  the  grand-child  of 
pled.     '    J^P^^^'*  or  whether  Ti/Z/t'^,  who,  fome  fay,  feas  the  fon  of 
'  that  Afcenas,  and  others  the  fon  of  Noah,  was  the  conduAor 

of  the  firft  colony  hither,  as  Verjlegan  affirms,  U  uncertain; 

however  that  be,  Germany  was  peopled  very  carlj,    The  an- 
cient 
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Crient  Germans  had  two  deities,  called  Tato^  or  Tuifco^  and 
JUannus  bis  fon,  under  which  names,  by  their  fongs  and 
feftivals,  they  honoured  God,  the  maker  of  the  world,  and 
jfdsm  the  propagator  of  mankind :  and  from  the  name  of  . 
the ,  former  of  thefe  two  deities,  GennaTiy  was  called  the 
^eutfche  nation,  which  by  the  change  of  T  for  D,  is  no^ 
tmAtDuytfche^  and  the  country  Duytfchland. 

Th£  temper  of  the  inhabitants   of  Germany  was  aTway$  Tempir^ 
'  reputed  martial ;  but  it  is  obferveable,  that  though  they  sltc ge?uus,8cc^ 
generally  of  large  b  dies,  much  fle(h,  and  Arong  finews,  they  o/tbf 
want  fpirit  to  aduate  their  large  bulk,   and  heat  to  conco^  Germans* 
their  phlegmatic  humour,  and,  therefore,  are  better  at  guard* 
ing  a  poll  than  gaining  a  pafs.     It  is  true,  that  they  fof* 
inerly  oppofed  the  Romans  for  1 10  years,  and  not  long  fince 
thtTuris;  having  fought  many  battled,    and  acquired   great 
honour  by  the  glorious  victories  they  obtained,  not  only  over 
fhofe  infidels,  but  t*he  French^  Itnlians^  Spaniards,  and  others. 
Tbey  are  generally  good-nratured,  free  from  maHce  and  fub* 
tlety,  much  addiaed  to  both  drunkenncfs  and  gluttony,  but 
not  over  much  to  venery.     The  peafants  are  laborious,  fin- 
cere,  honeft,  and  hofpitable ;  as  are  likewife  (he  merchants 
and  tradefmen,  who  are  withal  very  complaifant.     The  no- 
bility are  men  of  great  honour,  and  commonly  fcholars.    AH 
the  fons  of  a  nobleman  inherit  their  father's  title^  which  exr 
Ceedingly  increafes  the  number  of  their  nobility  ;    and  the  • 
morebecaufe  the  German  ladies  are  generally  good  breeders  ^ 
and  by  that  means  the  edates  of  the  princes  are  fo  divided, 
for  the  fake  of  (he  younger  children,  that  the  principalities 
and  fovereign  lordfliips  have  increafed  to  a  vaft  number.  All 
th«  nobility  fcorn""  marriage  with  a  commoner  j  wherefore  the 
younger  brothers  are  often  oblige^  to  take  to  arms,  or  enter 
into  orders,  whereby  they  are  enabled  to  keep  up  the  grandeur 
of  the  family,  efpecially  by  the  latter,  becaufe  the  ecclefiaftical 
preferments  here  are  both  numerous  and  rich.     The  women 
are  of  good  complexions,  corpulent,  and  more  obfequious  to 
their  hufbands  than  our  women,  many  not  fitting  at  table 
with  them,  and  none  having  the  upper  place  :   they  are  well 
educated  and  fond  of  mufic,   but  more  addidted  to  gaming 
than  becomes  their  fex;  but  they  are  obferved  not  to  be  very 
talkative.    The  genius  of  the  Germans  has  appeared  iii^  the 
invention  and  improvement  of  many  mechanical  arts,  efpe- 
cially clock-work.    They  alfo  claim  the  invention  of  the 
art  of  printing,  and  of  guns ;    and  to  thefe  we  may  add 
their  improvement  of  the  art  of  chcmifiry. 

Thi 
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Htftory  of  The  greatcft  monarchy  that  has  been  in  Germany  was 
tbg\  confiU  that  of  Charles  the  Great^  otherwife  called  Charlemagne^'  king 
tmion  of  of  France  \  for  he  was  not  only  lord  of  the  parts  upon  the 
the  Gcr-  Lower  Rhine^  and^th6  Maifty  but  by  his  arms  fubdued  Sax- 
inan  em-  ^^  ^nd  Bavaria ;  and  acquiring  in  the  year  800,  the  ho- 
'''*•  jiour  of  emperor  of  the  Romans^   redded  with  it  here,  and 

Germarrf  has  ever  fince  been  called  the  facred  Roman  empire , 
which  dignity,  though  but  a  fhadow  of  the  ancient  Romany 
it  has  (ever  fince  borne.     But  for  the  fake  of  greater  accu* 
racy,  it  will  be  neceflai^  to  obferve,  that  under  the  race  of 
Charlemagne^  the  founder  or  reftorer,  of  this  new  empire  of 
the  Weft,  the  conftitution  or  government  was  hereditary  and 
abfolate,  and  the  title  of  emperor  and  empire  rather  regarded 
Rome  an4  Italy^  than  France  and  Germany.     After  the  death 
of  Charlemagne^  and  his  fucceflbr  Lewis  le  Dehonnaire^  their 
vafl  ftates  were  parcelled  out  and  divided.    The  titles  of 
emperor  and  of  Italy  were  conferred  in  840,  on  Lothaire  the 
cldeft  fon  of  Lewisy  and  he  was  fucceeded  by  his^eldeft  foa 
Lewis  IL  in  855.     The  others  had  different  ftates  :    Z^- 
ibaire  got  the  kmgdom  of  Lorrain^  to  which  he  gave  his 
name,  Lothartngia.     Charles  IK.  fon  of  Lewis  II.  was  king 
of  Provence  in  875.     Charles  le  Chauvey  or  the  Baldy   the 
fourth  fon  of  Lewis  U  Debonnairey  who  was  already  king  of 
France^  was  declared  emperor,  as  the  neareft  in  blood,  being 
uncle  of  Lewis  II.     In  877,  Charles  had  for  fucceflbr  his  fon 
Lewis  le  Begue  or  the  Stammerery  who  died  in  879.    The 
.  imperial  crown  pafled  afterwards  to  Charles  k  Gros,  or  the 
Faty  from  the  year  880  to  the  end  of  887,  when  that  prince 
fell  intp  fo  ftrange  a  weaknefs  of  mind,   that  the  grandees 
of  Germany  acknowledged  for    their  fovereiga  ^rwtf/,  na- 
tural fon  of  Carlomany  who  was  eldeft  fon  of  Lewis  I.  king 
of  Germany.     The  title  of  emperor  then  began  to  make  it- 
feif  known  in  Germany ;  for  they  had  there  kings  of  Italyy  as 
Berengery  Guyy  Lambert,  and  Lewis  III.  but  none  of  them 
were  generally  received  as  emperor.     Towards  the  end  of 
the  month  of  March  896,  Armul  received  the  imperial  crowit 
at  Ronuy  and  his  fon  Lewis  fucceeded  him  both  in  quality 
of  king  of  Germany  and  emperor.     With  this  prince,  who 
died  in  January  912,  ended  in  Germany  the  pofterity  in  the 
niale  line  of  Charlemagney  which  was  here  given  an  account 
of,  chiefly  with  the  defign  to  fliew,  that  the  empire  was 
then  fucceifive,  and  that  it  pafled  to  the  neareft  in  blood 
from  the  laft  emperor.     His  will  had  the  force  of  law;  yet 
they  were  careful  to  confult  men  that  were  wife,  prudent^ 
and  intelligent  in  buflnefs ;  which  ftill  makes  us  admire  the 
laws  that  remain  to  us  under  the  title  of  CapituUries. 

CON' 
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.  CONRAD f  count  of  Franconi Of  was  clefted  king  of  Ger^ 
many  in  912,  without  aflliming  the  quality  of  emperor, 
which  was  difputed  till  the  year  964,  as  well  as  the  fove- 
reignty  of  Itafyy  by  five  different  princes,  namely,  Berenger. 
I.  Roddlph^  Hugh  L  Lothairey  and  Berenger  II. 

HENRTy  duke  of  Saxony^  furnamed  the  Fowler^  poffefled 
himfelf  notwithftanding  of  the  throne  of  Germany^  but  with-^ 
out  the  quality  of  emperor,  which  he  never  aflumed  in  any 
of  his  letters  patent  or  diploma's :  he  is  qualified  in  them  by 
the  title  of  king  of  Germany^  and  fometimes  by  that  of  eaflern 
France  \  and  he  is  even  ftiled  jfdvocatus  Romanorumy  fignifying 
protedor  and  defender  of  the  Romans.  Henry  dying  the 
fecond  of  July  in  936,  Otho  I.  his  eldeft  fon,  was  chofen 
king  in  his  place;  but  be  was  not  crowned  emperor  till  the 
beginning  of  the  year  962.  From  this  time  forth  the  Ger^ 
mans  were  always  polfeiTed  of  the  title  and  the  imperial 
crown. 

To  begin  by  the  conftitution  or  ftateof  the  empire,  fuch 
as  it  has  been  iince  Otho  i.  it  is  proper  to  obferve  that  the 
cle&ion  of  the  emperor  was  performed  by  all  the  grandees  of 
Germany.  Thefe  grandees  were  no  other  than  the  chief 
officers  of  thelaft  emperon,  and  the  governors  of  provinces, 
ivho  a6led  in  Germany  as  the .  governors  of  provinces  bad 
done  in  Fr^tnrr,  appropriating  their  governments  to  them- 
felves  and  their  polierity ;  but  always  acknowledging  either 
the  king  of  Germany  or  emperor  lord  paramount,  and  making^ 
no  difficulty  to  call  themfelves  his  iirft  vaffals. 

The  emperor  Otho  I.  held  the  imperial  fceptre  with  dig- 
nity, which  procured  for  him  the  furname  of  Great :  he  ad- 
ded to  the  title  of  C!(^r  that  of  Romanorum  imper^tor  JuguJluSy 
^%  Frederic  Barbaroffoy  eleded  in  1152,  had  himfelf  ftiled 
Semper  jfugu/fus.  After  Otho  the  Greaty  the  empire  Ian- 
gui&ed  during  fome  time :  his  fon  Otho  II.  lived  defpifed, 
and  his  grandion  Otho  III.  converted  the  love  of  juAtce  into 
cruelty.  There  was  a  revolution  in  1 105 ;  and  after  the  death 
of  Henry  IV.  which  happened  the  year  following,  a  con- 
ftitution was  made,  whereby  it  was  regulated,  that  the  chiK 
dren  of  kings,  though,  worthy  and  capable  of  governing^ 
were  not  for  the  future  to  pretend  to  the  empire  By  right  of 
fucceffion,  but  only  by  the  way  of  a  free  and  voluntary  elec- 
tion :  thefe  are  the  t'ei'ms  the  conftitution  is  conceived  in^ 
and  the  fucceffioq  began  then  to  be  infenfibly  abolilhed. 

Though  the  grandees,  confifting  of  the  bifliops,  the 
prime  nobility,  or  the  great  vaflfals,  had  the  principal  au- 
thority in  the  eledion  of  the  emperor  j  yet  the  people,  that 
is,  the  great  Qitics^  had  alfo  fome  ihare  therein,  not  To  much 
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by  their  vote  as  approbation,  which  laffed  till  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  ceutury.  Then  the  principal  princes,  wha 
about  this  time  afTumtd  to  tbemfelves  the  title  of  eledors^ 
appropriated  to  themfelves  alfo  the  cledion  of  the  head  of 
the  empire. 

According  to  the  Bulla  Aurea^   or  Golden  BuIU  thit 
cle£tion  muft  be  at  Francfort  on  the  Main\    but  there  have 
been  emperors  ele6led  at  Ratijbon^    The  emperor  y^^^^was^ 
ele£^ed  king  of  the  Romans  in  1690  at  Augflwrg^  becaufe  the 
empire   was  then  at  war  with  Franuy  and  the  armies  were 
too  near  Francfort  to  hazard  the  folemnizing  there  of  To  im-* 
portant  and  auguft  a  ceremony. 
States  •/       Thje  emperor  being  declared  chief,  there  muff  be  a  cot-' 
tSeimfirt  poration  or  body  of  ffates  at  the  head  of  which  he  is  to  be. 
^nui  college  This  bpdy  is  divided  into  three  clafles  or  colleges  ;  vix.  that 
iff  tie       of  the  eledors,  that  of  the  princes  of  thfe  empire,  and  laftly^ 
$U&»rs      ^he  college  of  the  Imperial  cities.     This  diftin&ioh  was 
eftablifhed^at  the  diet  oi  Francfort  in  1580. 

The  eleQor  of  Mintx  is  the  dire£lor  of  the  eledoral  col- 
"  lege,  which  confifts  of  nine  de£^ors.  At  what  time,  or 
by  what  means,  thefe  princes  iirft  obtained  the  eleftoral 
power,  is  not  certainly  known,  though  it  is  verv  probable^ 
as  above  hinted,  they  infenfibly  afllimed  it  themfelves.  The 
common  opinion  is,  that  the  emperor  Otho  IIL  and  pope 
Gregory  V.  inftituted  them;  but  this  is  difputed,  and  many 
leari^ed  men  are  Qf  opinion,  chat  though  it  be  true,  that  from 
the  time  of  Otho^  the  empire  was  eleSive,  yet  the  eledtons 
were  not  made  by  thefe  princes  only,  but  by  the  great  of- 
ficers of  the  empire  in  general ;  of  whom,  thefe  being  the 
chief,  and  moft  confiderable  by  their  effaces,  took  the  ad*' 
vantage  to  overtof)  the  reff,  and  afTume  that  power  wholly 
Co  themfelves.  This  is  dated  from  the  time  of  Frederic  IL 
and  Conrad  IV.  at  the  death  of  the  laft  of  which,  feveral 
ele^^ions  were  made  at  the  fame  time,  and  the  affairs  of 
Germany  put  thereby  into  great  diforders.  >  At  length  this 
kind  of  ufurpation  received  a  fixed  aind  permanent  ftate, 
having  been  pafTed  into  a  law  by  the  emperor  Charles  IV. 
who  madd  the  famous  golden  bull,  which  contains  the  whole 
form  of  the  election  and  power  of  the  eleSors,  and  anfwers 
to  our  Magna  Cbarta.  The  number  of  thefe  ele^rs  was 
then  but  feven,  to  whom  an  eighth  was  added  in  the  laft 
ag^  on  the  following  occaffon :  Frederic  V.  count  Paktine, 
falling  into  difference  with  the  emperor,  and  accepting  of 
the  crown  of  Bohemia^  in  oppolition  to  the  pretenfions  of 
Ferdinand  II.  was  by  him  pix>fcribed ;  and  being  defeated  at 
the  battle  of  Prague^  in  the  year  1 62O1  was  deprived  of  his 
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SOUntry  and  honours,  which  the  emperor  beftowed  upon'  the 
(jke  of  Bavaria:  but  great  conceAs  and  wars  eiifuiitg  ther^-' 
upon,  ft  was  at  laft  agreed,  in  the  Weftphalidh  treaty  of  1648,* 
that  the  count  palatine  mb'uid  Ife  reflored  to  his  electoral 
dignity  \  but  becaufe  the  ddke  of  Bavaria  could  not  be  brought 
to  part  with  his,  an  eighth  eledlorate  was  erected  for  him  i 
and  the  Louder  Palatinate^  part  of  his  (Country,  being  reftorod^ 
He  has  fince  bad  the  title  of  elector  palatine  of  the  Rhine j 
sind  the  eighth  feat  in  the  electoral  college; 

Towards  the  end  of  the  laft  century,  the  eiiip^ror  Leo-^ 
poU  created  a  ninth  eleftorate.  In  favour  of  the  hdufe  of 
Brunfwic  Hanover  j   which   was    greatly   attached  to    hini* 
This  houfe  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  m^ft  ancient  and   il- 
luftrious  of  the  empire  6f  Germany ;  and  Leopold^  to  acknow- 
ledge by  .this  dignity  thd  afFedion  of  the  branch  of  Hanover^ 
<ireated  in  favour  of  the  diike  ErfieJlUi- AuguJIus  a  ninth  elec- 
torate on  the  nineteenth  Decetnber  1692.     This  was  not- 
^ithiianding  with  the  extra-collegia!  confent  of  the  eledlors 
•  Of  MentZy  Bavaria^  Saxonj^  and  Brandenbiirg  \  but  as  this  af-^' 
fair  had  neither  been  difcuiTed  nor  concluded  cnllegially  by 
the  elefiors,  the  ilew  eleflor  became  invdved  in  tpany  dif- 
ficulties, even  after  the  eleffcoral  iifvefttture  which   his   im- 
perial majefty  had  conferred  od  him  at  Vienna.     Tnefe  dif- 
ficulties were  riot  got  over  till  the  houfe  of  Aujiria  and  the? 
friends  of  that  oi  Hanover  had  found  means  to  obtain  tho 
collegia!  confent  of  the  clcftors  of  TViV^y,  Cologne^  2nd  Pd- 
latine.    Thus,  after  a  long  oppofition,  they  at  laff  agreed 'thit ' 
the  duke  of  Hanover  fhould  enjoy  the  title  of  elector  ;    anci 
though-  they  referred  to'  themfelve^  the  definitive  difcuffion 
of  the  conditions  whereby  the  new  cleflor  was  to  be   put 
into  the. total  pofleffion  and  exercife  of  the  tide,  a)l  was  ter- 
iVliniited  to  the  advantage  of  the  houfe  of  //^«^y^r.     But  id 
will  not  be  amifs  to  have  a  competent  idea  of  what  concern^ 
6very  eledtor  in  particular; 

In  the  dedine  of  the  houfe  of  £7W/^»w^»7^,  the  gre^^t  of- 
ficers of  thofe  errtperors  had  governments,  which  they  mad^' 
(ucceiEve  and  hereditary  i/i  their  pofterity  :  the  fame  wa^ 
done  by  the  French  lords^,  who  from  being  only  beneficiary 
dukes  or  counts  of  the  great  fiefs  of  the  crown,  made  them 
their  property.  The  eccleliaftical  prince^  did  not  attempt 
^ny  of- thp  like  ufurpations :  their  great  demefnes  were 
from  the  liberality  of  Charlemagne^  his  fucceflars,  and  even  *' 
from  the  firft  kings  of  Germany^  and  ttic  ancient  GermaH 
Emperors, 

The  three  eccleliaftical  cleftors  are  flileJ  afchrt^haftcef-  ^teSiro/ 
tors,  which  is  a  dignity  of  the  ftate,  and  not  confidcr^d  as  i^^f^^/ 
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domeflic.    Thcelcftor  oi  Mentz  is  arch- chancellor  of  Ad 
empire  for  Germany.    This  dignity  is  purely  derive,  and 
depends  on  the  chapter  compofed^of  twenty-four  canons, 
called  capitularies,  as  forming  particularly  the  high  chapter* 
The  other  canons,  to  the  amoun^t  of  eighteen,  are  called 
domiciliaties}  and  as  admitted,  having  produced   proofs  of 
fixteen  defcents,  they  are  aggregated  in  their  turn  to  the 
number  of  the  capitularies.     The  revenue  and  extent  of  the 
ftates  of  this  prince  ate  but  Inconfiderable.     He  ufually  no« 
ininates  a  vice-chancellor,  who  rcfides  at  Vienna^  to  take 
care  of  the  affairs  of  the  Germanic  body,  which  are  laid 
before  the  imperial   court.     The  city  of  Mentz^   capital 
of  this  eledcrate,  was   formerly    an  imperial  city  ;     but 
was  deprived   of  this   advantage   in   punifhment   for^  the 
»  aflaiSnation  of  Arnoul  of  ZelUnoven^  its  archbifliopy  which 

was  committed  by  the  burghers  of  that  city  in  i  i6o.    Henry 
II.  of  Wimburg  is  the  firft  archbifhop  of  Menix^  who  was 
declared  eledor  at  tAe  time  of  publiming  the  golden  bull, 
and  who  died  in  1353*    The  eletSor  of  Mentz  accepts  for 
his  temporalities  the  emperor's  invefliture  as  one  of  the  great 
vaflals  of  the  empire,  upon  account  of  the  fiefs  he  has  re- 
ceived from  his  predeccflfors.    He  is  the  keeper  of  the  ar- 
chives and  matricula  of  the  empire  i  the  infpeftor  of  the 
aulic  council  and  imperial  chamber,,  and  arbiter  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  public  affairs  of  the  empire.     It  is  to  him,  as 
prime  minifter,  that  foreign  princes  apply  concerning  any 
propofals  to  be  made  by  them  to  the  Germans  body;  and  to 
him  alfo  the  princes  of  the  empire  bring  their  complaints^ 
His  ufual  refidence  is  at  Afchaffenburg  on  the  Mainey  above 
Francfort^  but  rarely  at  mentz.     He  fiti  on  the  emperor's 
right-hand  in  the  diet,  and  had  formerly  the  right  of  crown* 
ingthe  king  of  Bohemia, 
tkhor  of     The  eleSor  of  Triers  is  arch-cbancellor  of  the  empire 
T..er3.      for  GauL    The  pretenfions  of  the  emperors  formerly  to  the 
kingdom  of  Aries  gave  roQm  lo  the  creation  of  this  office  1 
but  it  is  now  without  any  exercife  annexed  to   it.     This 
eledbor,  the  fccond  of  the  clefloral  college,  occupies  themoft 
ancient  fee  in  all  Germany.     The  chapter  of  Triers  obfcrvcs 
the  fame  cuftoms  as  that  of  Mentz.    In  the  aflcmblies  or 
c'ict  of  the' empire,  the  eleftor  of  Triers  is  the  firft  that  gives 
his  opinion  or  vote;  and  he  is  feated  in  the  middle  oppofite 
the  emperor.  AJl  the  fiefs  arifing  from  his  archbiihopric  revert 
to  him,  in  cafe  of  the' death  of  the  feudatories  without  male 
ifliie.     Befides  Triers^  he  has  alfo  Coblentz  and  Hermanfteini 
the  firft,  on  the  weftcrn  bank  of  the  Rhine^  whdi*e  the  M^- 
felle  empties  itfelf  into  that  great  river  \  and  the  fecond,  op- 
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pofite  the  firft,  on  the  eaflern  bank  of  the  fame  river.  Theft 
two  places  ferve  for  the  ufual  refidence  of  the  eledlor,  who 
in  the  wars  the  emperor  fometimes  has  with  France^  en- 
deavourS)  as  much  as  poffible,  to  prelerve  a  neutrality.  Bau'^ 
d^uiftj  count  of  Luxtmhtrg,  and  brother  to  the  emperor 
Untry  VIL  appears  to  be  the  firft  of  the  archbifhopsof  Triers^ 
who  was  made  an  ele£lor  of  the  empire.  He  was  appointed 
to  that  fee  in  1308,  and  died  in  January  1354. 

Th£  archbiihop  of  Oibgnj  though  the  third  and  laft  of  £/r<9tfr  0/ 
the  ecdefiaftical  electors,  is  notwichftanding  one  of  the  moft  Cologn. 
powerful  among  them.    He  bears  the  title  of  elcdor  of  Co^ 
bgn^  an  imperial  city,  fituate  on  the  Rhiney  but  indepen* 
pent  of  its  archbiihop*    His  ufual  refidence  is  at  Bonrij  a 
place  of  fome  ftrength»  a  few  leagues  above  Cologn^  and  on" 
the  fame  river.  His  chapter,  compofed  of  prihces  and  counts, 
Hooe  of  the  degree  of  barons  or  gentlemen  being  received 
into  it,  confifts  of  fixty  canons,  wheipeof  the  twenty*four 
firft  are  capitularies,  and  are  alone  intitled  to  a  vote  for  the 
eledion  of  their  archbiihop.    This  eledor  Js  arch-chan-* 
cellA-  of  the  empire  for  the  ftates  of  Italy ;  but,  as  the  empire 
now  poflefles  nothing  on  that  continent,  his  office  of  arch- 
chancellor  is  but  titular,  as  that  of  TriVrj.    The  ecdefiafti- 
cal princes  of  the  houfe  of  Bavaria  have  been  for  fome 
time  in  pofleffion  of  this  eledorate,  to  which  are  often  an- 
nexed feveral  other  biihopricks  of  confequence,  as  thofe  of 
Ofnabrugy   HiUk/heim^  MutiJleTy  PaJgrbom ;   becaufe    thofe 
prdacies  being  much  fought  after  by  Proteilant  princes,  the 
Catholics  itnd   themfelves  obliged    to  nominate  to  them 
a   prince  of  a  powerful  family,   and  in  a   condition    of 
being  fupported,  either  by  htmfelf  or  the  princes  of  his  name* 
The  elector  of  C9l0gn  claims  the  firft  vote  in  chufing  the 
king  of  toe  Romania  and  the  prerogative  of  fetting  the  crown 
on  his  head :    he  fits  next  the  emperor,  on  his  left  hand. 
The  firft  erchbiihop  of  this  city,  honoured  with  the  elctStoral 
title,  was  probably  fVabramusy  count  of  Juliarsj  who  died 
in  1349; 

The  firft  of  the  fccular  dehors  is  the  king  of  Bohemia^  «..  ^ 
This  kingdom  formerly  had  only  the  title  of  duchy,  and  the  Bohemia 
firft  duke,  it  is  faid,  was  Czechus^  who  lived  in  the  year 
325.  Others,  with  more  probability  nr.ake  PrimiJJaus  the 
nrft  duke  in  722 ;  it  was  he  who  built  the  city  of  Prague^ 
and  died  in  745.  Uladifiausj  who  died  in  1092,  was  the 
firft  that  was  acknowledged  by  the  title  of  king  of  this 
ft*ite  in  the  year  1086.  After  many  revolutions,  this  king* 
dom  came  into  the  houfe  of  Aiiftria  by  the  marriage  of  Per* 
dinofidl,  brbdicr  o{  Charles  V.  with  the  princefs  Ame,  firtcr 
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of  king  Lewhy  who  was  flain  at  the  brittle  ofMohatz  in  15264 
By  this  alliance^  the  Gerrhan  branch  of  the  houfe  of  Aujirtm 
obtained  an  eledorat^;  and  this  kingdom  fubfifts  in  h  Co 
this  day.  The  duchy  of  Silefia^  which  made  the  moft  con- 
iiderable  and  richeft  part  of  Bohemiay  is  now  feparated  from 
iU  and  in  polleffion  of  the  king  of  Prujfuiy  elector  of  Bran^ 
denburg.  i'he  county  ef  Lufatia^  a  fief  of  Bohimiay  belongs 
almoft  all  of  it  to  the  eledor  of  Saxony ,  except  fomediftri<^ 
the  king  of  Pruffm  is  poffefled  of;  fo  chat  the  greateft  fief  of 
this  kingdom  is  now  confined  to  the  marquifate  of  Moraviay 
which  has  remained  to  the  heirefs  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria. 
Formerly  the  king  o(  Bohemia  only  voted  and  fate  among  the 
electors  in  the  butincfs  of  chufing  an  emperor;  but  in  1708^ 
a  decree  or  in^pcrial  conftitution  was  made,  whereby  this 
king  has  a  right  to  fit  and  vote  in  the  e]e£loral  college.  This 
a£t  of  the  diet  is  called  Readmiffion^  and  in  confequence  of 
it,  his  ambaflador  has  a  right  to  affift  at  all  thie  deliberations 
of  the  empire*  The  king  of  Bohemia  alfo  is  chief  cup-bearer 
to  the  emperor^  and  in  public procei&ons  walks  next  to  hinr^ 
or  to  the  king  of  the  Rot/tans, 
EleBor  of  The  electoral  houfe  of  Saxony  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
Saxony,  mod  ancient  and  illuftrious  in  Germany^  where  it  has  been 
known  even  before  the  tenth  century.  It  was  not,  how«» 
ever,  invefied  with  the  eledoral  duchy  of  Saxony  till  thejrear 
1423,  in  the  perfon  of  Fndtric^  furnamed  the  Warlike^ 
who  enjoyed  only  during  five  years  this  great  dignity,  and 
died  in  the  month  of  June  1428.  In  15479  there  was  a 
confiderable  revolution  :  John  Frederic^  furnamed  the  Mag^ 
nanimouSy  having  declared  himfelf  for  Luther's  opinions,  was 
attacked,  defeated,  and  madeprifoner  by  the  en^peror  CharUs 
V.  who  put  him  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  diyefted 
him,  both  of  the  eledtoral  dignity  and  the  duchy  of  Saxony^ 
Prince  Maurice  of  Saxony ^  John  Fredericks  coufin,  was  in- 
veiled  with  them  the  fame  year,  and  dying  without  ilTue  in 
1553,  left  bis  ftates  to  the  prince  Jugufius^hit  brother.  It 
is  from  the  latter  the  houfe  of  Saxony  defcends,  having  cvei 
fmce  fubfifted  with  great  digftity  in  the  empire,  and  con- 
fideration  in  Europe,  The  prevailing  religion  in  this  elec- 
torate is  the  Proteftant*or  Lutheran.  The  elc£lor /V^/iri^ 
Jugujlus  having  been  cle£led  king  of  Poland  in  1697,  em- 
braced the  Catholic  religion,  and  his  Ton  and  fuccenbr  the 
late  king  of  Poland^  abjured  the  proteftant  communion  at 
Rome  in  the  courfe  of  his  travels,  and  declared  it  publicly 
in  1 7 17.  He  was  not  long  furvired  by  his  eldeft  fon,  '/rr- 
deric^  who  died  of  the  fmall  pox,  December  1763.  The  pre- 
fent  eleflor  is  Frederic  Jugujlus,  born  the  23d  of  Decanber, 
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1750,  and  under  the  regency  of  his  mother  the  eleSrefs,  and 
prince  Xavier  of  Saxony.  The  eledor  of  Saxony  has  great 
privileges  :  befides  being,  during  the  vacancy  of  the  impe- 
rial throne,  one  of  the  vicars  of  the  empire,  a  dignity  we 
Aall  fpealc  of  hereafter,  juftice  is  adminiftered  by  him  in  a 
definitive  manner,  without  an  appeal  to  the  emperor's  aulic 
council,  or  the  imperial  chamber  of  TVetzlar.  The  dates  he 
poilefies  as  elector,  are  Upper  Sfixony,  Mifnia^  which  he  holds 
•  from  his  firft  progenitors,  and  the  Upper  and  Lower  Lufatia^ 
which  bis  anceftors  have  acquired  from  the  princes  of  the 
houfe  of  Auftria^  as  kings  of  Bohemia.  The  city  of  Drefden^ 
fituate  on  the  Elbe^  is  the  place  of  his  ufual  refidence.  The 
eledor  of  Saxony  is  ftiled  grand-marflial  of  the  empire,  and 
carries  the  naked  fword  before  the  emperor. 

The  younger  branph  of  the  Palatine  houfe,  or  of  Bavaria^  EU3or  nf 
called  commonly  in  the  empire  Guillelmine^  has  been  only  Bavaria^ 
in  pofTefiion  of  the  eledtorate  fince  the  year  1623^  after  the 
elector  palatine  Frederic  had  accepted  in  161 9  or  the  crown 
of  Bohemia^  This  houfe  is  incontcftably  one  of  the  moft 
ancient  in  the  empire.  The  abbot  du  BoSy  in  the  manifefto 
or  public  declaration  made  by  him  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Spanifh  war,  in  favour  and  under  the  name  of  Maximiiiarf 
JSmanuelj  goes  fo  far  as  to  fay,  '*  That  we  might  find  in 
hiftory  that  the  houfe  of  Bavaria  was  already  one  of  the 
ihoft  illuftrious  in  Germany^  when  that  of  Hapjburg  was  not 
yet  much  celebrated."  This  iiludrious  houfe,  a  branch  of 
the  Palatine,^  was  very  well  known  towards  the  middle  of 
the  eleventh  century,  when  Othoy  count  of  Schyren  and  Vit- 
teffpachy  was  made  count  palatine  of  Bavaria,  The  Lower 
Palatinate  afterwards  came  to  him.  Jt  mud  not,  however, 
be  fuppofed  that  Otho  of  Schyren  cantiot  be  traced  back  to 
more  remote  times.  The  Bavarian  hiftorians  have  fct  forth 
the  great  dignity  and  eminency  of  this  houfe  in  the  genealogy 
they  have  publiflied  of  it.  We  fee  therein  that  it  has  pro- 
duced kings,  as  well  a^  emperors.  It  is  from  Lewis  of  Ba- 
varia^ raifed  to  the  imperial  dignity  in  1 3 14,  and  who  die4 
in  1347,  that  the  branch  of  the  dukes  of  Bavaria  defcends. 
Though  its  poiTeffion  of  the  eledloral  dignity  is  dated  from  ^ 
1623,  ^^^  ^^^  confirmation  of  it  with  the  Upper  Palatinate^ 
from  the  treaty  of  fVeJlphalia  in  1648;  it  was  notwithftand- 
^Z%  or  ought  to  have  been,  elcftoral  long  before,  that  illuf- 
trious dignity  belonging  alternately  to  the  Rodoiphine  branch, 
the  elder,  and  tQ  the  Guillelmine^  the  fecond.  Such  was  the 
convention  made  at  Pavia  between  the  emperor  Lewis  of 
Bavarioy  and  Adolphus  fon  oi  Rodolphus^  and  brother  of  Znt/ij, 
But  CharUi  IY«  a  declared  enemy  'of  Lewis  of  Bavaria^ 
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whofe  competitor  he  was  for  fome  years  before,  being  bis 
fucccflbr,  deprived  by  the  golden  bull  the  branch  o{  Bavaria 
of  the  elefloraie  in  order  to  appropriate  it  folely  to  the  Pa* 
latine  branch  \  and  thereby  he  cut  ofF  the  alternative.     The 
treaty  of  JViJiphalia  afterwards  confii  med  the  houfe  of  Ba- 
varia in  the^cledorate  s  and  though  that  dignity  was  alfo 
reftored  to  the  Palatine  houfe,  a  difficulty  ftill  fubufts,  which 
has  not  been  intirely  decided.     During  the  vacancy  of  the 
imperial  throne,  the  eledor  palatine  was  vicar  of  the  empire 
,    in  the  principalities  included  in  the  rights  and  privileges   of 
Su;abia  znd  franconia :  iho  deHor  of  Bavaria  as  furrogated 
to  the  rights  of  Palatine^  pretendcc}  alfo  to  be  vicar  of  the 
empire;  but  there  has  been  not  long  fince  a   fort  of  aa 
agreement  between  the  two  elcdors,  ia  expedatioa  df  a  de- 
finitive refolution. 

Those  two  branches  have  produced  great  men^  either  in 
feveral  kings  of  Sweden^  or  in  fome  electors  of  the  Rodol-^ 
phine  brancn,  which  was  vefied  with  the  Palatini  electorate ^ 
•or  in  the  GuilUlmim  branch,  which  produced  the  celebrated 
Lewis  of  Bavaria^  who  fupported  the  imperial  dignity  witi) 
fo  much  courage  againft  all  his  ^n^mies,     We  have  had 
within  this  century  that  refpef^able  prince,  MaxirmUan  Etna-' 
nuel.      The  Qmperor  Leopold^   whofe  fon-in-law  he  was, 
could  not  forget  that  he  had  e^^pended  in  the  wars  of  Huij^ 
gary  upwards  of  thirty  millions  of  German  florins,  which  the 
^^Siox  Fe7'dinan4y\\^  father  had  amafTed  by  the  neutraliries 
he  preferved  in  all  the  wars  of  his  time.    Leopold  to  detach 
him  from  the  intc^eft  of  Lewis  XIV,  and  PhiUp  V.  offered 
hm  the  kingdom  of  the  tw6  Sicilies^  hut  Maximilian's  hq* 
rour  made  him  adhere  inviolably  to  his  engagements.    Le^- 
^o/r/w«»  foarce  dead,  when   his  moft  inveterate  enemy  the 
rr.ipcror  Jofepl\  put  him  under  tlje  ban  of  the  empire   in 
the  aulic  council,  contrary  to  the  tenour  of  all  the  imperial 
liws.     The  dates  general  of  Holland^  who   had  a  Angular 
cfteem  for  thi5  great  prince,  gave  him  the  ftrongeft  afTurance^ 
that  peace  flioulJ  never  be  made,  till  he  was  intirely  rein^ 
flated  ;   a^d  this  accordingly  was  cfFeded  in    1714*     The 
iate  emptror  was  of  this  houfe:    he  was  raifed  to  this  dig- 
nity in  1 742.     The  eleflor  of  Bavaria  is  high-fewer,  and  in 
public  proceflions  aod  ceremonies  carries  the  glob^  before 
the  emperor,  and  at  the  election- feaQ  fcrycs'the  iirft  difb  01^ 
the  new  emperor's  table. 
MUfiorif      NoTV/iTHSTANDiNo   the  illuftrious    antiquity  of  tlie 
Brandea-  houfe  of  Brandenburg^  which  is  dated  from  the  ninth  cen- 
borg.        tury,  it  did  not  arrive  at  its  prefent  grandeur,  but  by  de^ 

^'•'  prees  and  a  fmall  incrcafe.      Befidcs  the  elefloral  dignity 
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that  In  1417  It  acquired  with  the  marcbC)  or  marquifate' of 
Brandenburg^  \K  pofleiTes  greater  demefoes   than  any  other 
prince  of  the  empire.    Thefe  are  Pruffla,  ere£led  jnto  a  king- 
dom  in  1 701 ;   the  duchy   of  CUvet^   the  principalities  of 
JUagdeburj^h^  Halhirjladty  and  Minden^  with  the  counties  of 
Ravenfperg  and  la  Marck^  and  lately  the  county  of  ETnbden^ 
^nd  the  duchy  of  Zilefia^  except  fome  faiall  diftriiSs.     The 
perfooal  accompli&ments  of  the  prefcnt  king  of  Prujfta^  his 
ihare  in  the  late  wars,  his  condu^  therein,  his  experience  as 
a  general,  his  wifdoqi  as  a  legiilator,  are  all  too  well  known 
in  Europe  to  require  here  any  particular  panegyric.    Juftice 
ys  adminiftered  in  his  ftatesi  according  to  the  different  cuf- 
toms  of  each  province,  from  whence  the  parties  may  appeal 
to  the  elector's  fovereign  council ;  but  there  can  be  no  appeal 
from  it,  either  to  the  aulic  council,  or  imperial  chamber. . 
This  prince's  ftates  are  ficuate  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  one 
Another,  that  he  is  obliged  to  ufe  great  precautions  in  his  alli- 
ances and  treaties  with  the  feveral  powers.    The  ele£lor  is  of 
the  Calvinift  perfuafion,  but  there  are  numbers  of  Catholics  \a 
his  ftates,  who  are  more  protected  in  them  than  in  Oiher  Pro- 
(eilant  ftates.    The  Lutherans  alfo  are  tolerated  by  him.  The 
branches  of  the  elefioral  houfe  of  Brandenburg  are  thofe  of 
Bareith  and  Anfpach.     Berlin  is  the  ufual  refidence  of  the 
jfeledior,  who,  as  great-chamberlain,  prefents  water  to  thfi 
emperor,  and  in  public   ceremonies  carries   the  Impe/ial 
fceptre. 

The  eleftoral  P^to/w  houfe,  notwithftanding  its  ''c-cfta-£»  „ 
bliOiment  in  1648,  loft  its  precedency,  being  fince  claflcd  in  ^^^x\^^ 
the  eighth  rank.     We  have  already  fhewn  its  confanguinity 
with  the  eledoral  houfe  of  Bavaria.     Ail  that  now  need  be 
faid  is,  that  the  prefent  eledtor,  one  of  the  princes  of  Sultz^ 
kachy  comes  from  a  branch  of  the  Palatine  houfj,  elder  than 
that  of  Bavaria,    It^is  well  known,  that  after  JVenceJlauSy 
who  was  depofed,  Robert  count  pa,Iatine,  was  placed  on  the 
Imperial  throne  in  the  year  140c)  3  and  that  the  branch  of 
DevX'PontSy  the  younger  of  that  of  Sultzbach^   has  given 
three  kings  and  a  queen  to  Sweden,     The  elector's  country 
is  the  Lozver- Palatinate i  his  religion  is  that  of  the  church  ^' 
Rome  I  but   his  fubjeds  are  for  the  moft  part  Pioteftants. 
^e  is  ftiled  bigh-ftewvd  of  the  empire,   and  carties  the 
cro^n. 

VVb  have  already  ihewn  the  difficulties  the  duke  of  Har  r-;  «      - 
pover  met  with,  in  becoming  peaceable  poflcffor  of  ihc  elccr  tfanovc 
toral  dignity,  which  was  juuly  due  tp  him,  if  we  confider 
ihe  antiquity  of  his  illuftrious  houfe.     If  the  emperor  Leo* 
^^I}^ewedhis  gratitude  to  the  dukes  Qi  Hanover y  by  creating^ 
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th^tn  e1e£}ors,  it  may  be  alfo  faid  that  they  have  not  failed  t|| 
making  a  fuitable  return  to  the  houfe  of  Aujlria^  whofe  pre- 
tenfions,  before  the  late  war^  they  conflantly  fupported  and 
defended  as  their  own. 

This  houfe,  which  retired  from  Italy  into  Germany  in  the 
tenth  century,  comes  from  the  ancient  h9ufe  of  Eft  \  it  foon 
dlAinguifhed  itfeif  in  the  ernpire,  where  it  pofTefied  ^tbe  du- 
chy of  Saxony^  and  even  the  imperial  throne,  in  the  year 
1208,  in  the  pfffon  of  Otho  IV.  The  branch  of  Brunjwic^ 
Hanover^  which  i$  the  younger,  has  been  more  fortunate  than 
the  eider  branch,  ih^i  oi  Brunfwic  JVolfenbutel^  which,  not- 
^iihdanding,  is  at  the  head  of  the  prince^  of  the  empire. 
In  17 14,  George  \,  the  fecond  elector  of  Hqnover^  fifcended 
the  throne  of  England^  and  greatly  augmented  his  German 
dominions  by  the  purchafe  of  feveralprincipalitifcs  from  the 
king  of  Denmark y  who  had  Conquered  them  from  Charles 
XII.  oi Sweden,  The  eledor  may  thus  be  now  conlidered  as 
one  of  thjc  mod  powerful  princes  of  the  empire,  (ic  has  the 
titlp  of  arcl}-treafurer,  and  carries  the  ftandard.  / 
*  rm-  When  thefe  princes  cannot  affift  rhemfelyes  in  perfon  at 

of  tbe^"  the  iriiperial  ceremonies,  they  are  replaced  by  a  fubftitut^ 
flexors*  ^^^  reprefent^  them  :  thus,  the  eledor  of  Mentz  nominates 
himfelf  his  vice-chancellor,  \yhom  he  puts  in  place  and 
changes  at  pleafure  \  but  the  reft  are  reprefenred  by  lieute* 
nants  in  right  of  their  titles,  as  the  king  of  Bohemia  by  thp 
count  of  Limburg^  the  cle6!or  of  Bavaria  by  the  count  of 
Jf^aliurg^  Saxony  by  ihe  count  of  Pappenhelm^  Brandenburg 
by  the  count  of  Hohenzollern,  and  the  palatine,  by  the  count 
of  Suitzcndorf, 

fr.         -       Thp  either  of  Saxony  and  the  count  palatine  were  for^ 
f  tears  of  11  /•  1       •  ^  '    /■   i_  •      '    •       J    •     ■ 

the  empire*  "^^^'Y  '"^  ^^^  '^'^  vicars  of  the  empire  during  an  inter- 
^  '  ^  *  regnum  ;  but  the  latter  haviiig  been  put  under  the  imperial 
«  ban,  and  flript  of  his  ele<^oral  dignity,  the  emperor  Fer3i' 
nandll,  conferred  it  on  the  dMke  of  Bavaria  in  1623;  an^ 
in  the  t7eaty  of  Alunfter^  In  16^8,  it  was  refolved,  *•  That 
the  e!e(5loral  dignity,  which  heretofore  had  been  poilefled  by 
the  princes  palatine,  was  to  remain  to  the  lord  Afafcimilian 
count  palatine,  duke  of  Bavaria^  and  hi$  children.''  Here- 
upon the  ele(^or  of  Bavaria  pretended  that  the  vicarihip  qf 
the  empire  belonged  to'  him,  excluflveiy  of  the  count  pala* 
tine..  On  the  other  hand,  the  ele6tor  palatine,  newly  reiri- 
iftated,  maintained  that  the  vlcarfliip  did  not  depend  on  the 
f1e£loraI  dignity,  but  on  that  of  count  palatine  of  the  Rhini^ 
according  to  the  antient  ufage,  and  the  Golden  Bull,  Chap, 
y.  wherein  it  is  fpecified  exprefsly,  that  the  count  palatine 
6f  the  j^ine  is  vicar  of  the  empire  on  account  of  his  prioei^ 
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fwlity,  and  the  privilege  of  count  palatine.  This  prince^ 
n  virtue  of  the  vtcar(hip«  has  a  power  of  adminiftering  juf*- 
tice,  nominating  to  ecclefiadical  benefices,  receiving  the  re*  ' 
venues  of  the  empire,  invefting  with  fiefs,  and  of  having  alle- 
giance and  homage  paid  to  him  in  behalf,  and  in  the  name 
of,  the  Holy  Empire,  This  allegiance  and  homage  are,  not* 
withftanding«  to  be  renewed  to  the  king  of  the  Romans  a$ 
foon  as  be  is  elected  ;  but  the  fiefs  of  the  princes,  and  thofe 
ufually  given  with  the  fiandard,  are  fpecially  refer ved  to  the 
emperor  alone,  or  to  the  king  of  the  Remans  \  and  in  cafe 
pf  a  vacancy  of  fiefs,  the  count  palatine,  as  vicar  of  the  em- 
pire, cannot  alienate  them  during  the  time  of  his  adminiflra^ 
tion.  Suchr  is  the  law  of  the  empire  regulated  by  the  Golden 
Bull,  and  the  duke  of  Saxony  enjoys  the  fame  privilege  in  th^ 
lextent  of  his  vicarfhip  ;  for  their  departments  are  quite  fepa* 
rate.  The  jurifdiftion  of  the  Palatine  is  along  the  Rhine^ 
and  in  the  provinces  aggregated  to  the  circles  of  Suabia  and* 
franconra',  and  the  power  of  the  duke  of  Saxony  takes  place 
in  all  the  northern  territories  and  principalities  where  the 
Saxon  laws  and  privileges  are  in  force. 

However,  the  Palatine  vicarfhip  has  already  been  in* 
Volved  in  feveral  difficulties.  After  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Ferdinand  111.  in  1657,  the.  elector  of  Bavaria  firft  difputcd^ 
the  Palatine^s  right.  Heoppofed  his  competitor's  pretenfions; 
and  by  the  many  writings  publiihed  on  both  fides,  the  em- 
pire became  divided  in  opiniop.  But  in  the  eleAion  of  tho 
prefent  emperor  Francis  of  Lorrain,  there  was  a  kind  of  par- 
tirion,  and  each  of  the  two  eleSors  exercifed  his  right  in  a 
certain  extent  of  country,  which  may  happen  again,  unlefs  the 
dietofihe  empire  (hould  undertake  to  decide  finally  this  matter. 

After  the  eledors  comes  the  college  of  the  princes  of  Princes  0/ 
the  empire,  more  extenfive  as  to  number,  but  lets  powerful  the  empire* 
than  the  elc^oral  college,  which*  with  the  emperor,  is  at 
the  head  of  the  Germanic  body.     They  are  divided,  as  well 
9s  the  eleAors,  into  two  clafles,  ecclefiaflical  and  fecular. 

The  firft  are  at  prefent  the  archbifhop  of  Saltzburg^  the  Jrcbbilhop 
mdfl  diftinguiOied  next  to  the  three  ecclefiaftical  electors.  0^^altaSp 
His  revenue  is  very  confiderable.     He  has  thirty-fix  cham-burg. 
^rlains,  who,  as  thofe  of  the  eledors,  carry  a  gold  key  by 
their  fide.     He  is  primate  of  Germany^  and  his  chapter  is 
compofed  of  twenty  four  capitulary  canons,    who    have  a 
Hght  to  eledt  their    archbifhop,   as  they  have  a  right  to 
be  alfo  eleded.     There  are  befides  domiciliary  canohs,  who 
become  capitulary  in  rotation,  according  to  their  feniority. 
The  archbifhop  of  5i2i!r2^»r^  has  the  particular  privilege,  which 
fjo  othct  archbifhop  in  the  empire  enjoyS)  of  having  the  fole 

nomi- 
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nomination  to  the  biihopricks  of  LavautZy  in  the  Lnver  Ca-^ 
rinthta^  and  ChUmfee^  a  fmall  town  of  the  circle  of  Bavaria  i 
but  thefe  two  brfhops  are  not  princes  of  the  empire. 
Bijhop  6/       BAMBERG  firs   next  on   the    bench    of   ccclefiaftical 
Bamberg,  princes,  as  firft  bilhop  of  the  empire  \  he  is  one  of  the  moft 
powerful,  and  acknoi^ leges  only  the  pope  for  Aiperior  in  fpi- 
liiuals.     His  chapter  is  compofed  of  twenty  capitulary  ca- 
nons, who  have  a  right  to  eled  and  to  be  eledec^.     XbU 
prelate  is  fbvereign  in  his  ftates,  which  cpnfift  of  fome  por- 
tions ti^.  the  territories  of  the  four  ele^ors  of  Bobemay  Saxony^ 
Bavariay  and  Brandenburg, 
Fj^p  0/      q-j^^  bilhop  of  mrtzburg  alTumes  the  title  of  duke  of 
iru.      Franccniay  though  this  province  depends  on  fcyeral  fecular 
**         princes.     When  he  celebrates  m^fi  pontifically,  bis  gr^nd- 
marOial  afiiSs  at  it  with  his  fword  on  his  (houlder  i  hesce 
came  the  proverb  in  Germany^  HerbifoUs  fola  fugnai  enft  £*f 
Jiola,    His  chapter  confifts  of  twenty-tour  capitulary  canons, 
who,  in  order  to  be  admitted,  muft  not  only  make  proof  of 
mobility,  but  alfo  undergo  a  ridiculous  ceremony,  which  is  of 
palling  between  two  rows  of  canons,  and  receiving  the  difci- 
pline  of  rods  from  them  on  the  naked  ihaulders.    It  is  pre^ 
tended  that  this  cuftom  v^as  introduced  to  binder  princes^ 
counts,  and  barons,  getting  into  the  chapter. 
l^tjhop  tf       The  biflioprick  ot  JVormi  is  one  of  the  leaft  confidcrable 
MTorms      in   revenue  ^  its  fuuation  on  the  Rhine  does  not  therefore 
iw^  Spire,  make  it  the  more  prized,  no  more  than  that  of  ^firey  fituate 
above  it  on  the  fame  river.     On  the  leaft  motion  of  war» 
thefe   tAO  iiates  a^   commonly  ruined  or  abandoned,  not 
having  flrefigth  enough  in  themlelves  to  provide  for  ibcir  fc« 

pijhnp  of       ^i\^  bi(bop  of  Aufourg^  though  .in  the  midft  of  ihe  cm-- 

^ulburg    pjj^^  jg  j^^j  apprchenfive  of  the  like  inconvcniencies  ;  but  hia 

f     ^on.  po^ver,  both  in  fpirituals  and  temporals,  is  extremely  limited, 

^^nce.       being  ^^^  permitted  to  remain  in  his  eplfcopal  city,  but  as 

long  as  his  chapter  admits  him.     Ayjhurg  befides  is   a  free 

and  imperial  city,  holding  only  of  the  empire  and  emperor. 

The  bilhop  of  Conflanccy  on  a  lake  of  the  fame  name,  is  not 

more  powerful,  though  the  biflioprick  was  founded  by  the 

Jiings  cf  France  of  the  fuft  race,  and  has  a  jurifdiciion  over 

7800  pari(hes.     The  city  of   Conflance^  formerly  imperial 

having  re fii fed  iht  interim  in  I548«  was  put  under  the  ban 

of  the  empire,  and  the  houfe  of  Aujiria^  having  aiTuiped  the 

proper!  y  of  it,  ftill  enjoys  the  fame. 

^ilhct  of       The  biflioprick  of  Padcrhorn  was  tflabliflied  by  Cbark* 

.Pader-       fJogne,  who  built  its  church  10777.     ''^**  b.fliopriclc  is  »!• 

hora,         nioft  furrounded  by  Proteflant  princes,  whofe  endeavours  to 

maj^e  thenifclves  mailers  of  ir,  oblige  i:s  chapter  to  make  aU 
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ways  choice  of  (bme  powerful  prince  who  might  be  in  a  con« 
didon  |o  fupport  and  keep  tbeoo  independept  of  their  ene^ 
cniea.  Tht  condUions  for  being  received  canon,  are  to  have 
ftudied  in  an  imiverftty  of  France  or  Italyy  dnd  to  have  re« 
tided  there  a  year  and  fix  .weeks,  without  lying  out  of  th9 
cijiy. .  Paitrhorn  wa9  formerly  free  and  imperiai  ;  but  having 
made  {bme  motion  in  the  fixteench  century  in  favour  of  the 
Prnt^ftants,  it  was  laid  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and 
i(uhje£led  to  its  biAkop. 

klLDESHEIM^  whofif  biihoprick  is  not  left  fought  af-  Bifiopof^ 
ter  by  the  Proreftants  than  that  of  Pad^rbortiy  owes  its  foun-  Hilde. 
.  .Nation  to  LtwU  U  Debormair^  who  transferred  it  to  this  city  ^^inj. 
in  814  ;  for  Cbarlemagnt  had  before  eRablifhed  it  in  thei)o- 
rough  of  Eltze,    Though  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants 
are  Proteftants,  they  acknowledge  the  bifbop  for  their  fove- 
reign  as  well  as  the  Catholics.     When  a  canon  has  refided 
three  months,  he  may  be  abfent  fix  years,  that  is,  two  years 
for  travelling,  two  out  of  devotion^  and  two  on  account  of 
fiudy. 

RJTISBONj  fituate  on  the  Danube^  is  one  of  the  moft  Bijhop  of 
antieat  cities  in  Germany.  Its  biOiop,  eftablKhed  about  the  Ratiib^Q.; 
year  740,  is  prince  of  the  enopire,  and  holds  only  of  the  fee 
of  Rame  in  fpirituals  ;  but  be  is  not  nufter  of  bis  city,  which 
was  made  free  and  imperial  about  Che  clofe  of  the  twelfth 
century.  It  is  at  prefent  the  place, of  aflbmbly  for  the  diets 
of  the  empire,  and  thb  is  what  makes  it  fo  conriderable. 
The  Catholics  poflefs  in  it  the  cathedra),  nod  upwards  of 
twenty  other  churches }  but  their  intereft  is  otUerwife  fo  in- 
confiderable,  that  they  are  not  only  excluded  the  magiftracy, 
but  even  the  privileges  of  citizens^ 

The  biihoprick  of  Ofnabrug  was  founded  by  Charlemsgne^  Bijhop  9/ 
Jn  776.  Its  bi(hop  is  foverelgn  in  an  opulent  and  plentiful  Ofnabrug* 
'country,  that  extends  iato  fff/ipbalia.  The  Lutherans  have 
four  canons  in  the  chapter,  and  the  biQiop  is  alternately  Ca- 
tholic and  Protefiant ;  but  the  latter  muft  be  chofen  lo  the 
houfe  of  Brunfwick'Lumnburght  In  this  cafe,  the  archbi* 
fivap  of  CologUj  as  oietropoliun,  fuperintends  all  fpiritctal  af* 
fairs,  and  the  pope  nominates  thereto  an  apoltoiical  vicar. 
The  prefent  bHhop  of  Ofmbrug  is  his  royal  bighnefs  Fnds^ 
pckf  fecond  ion  of\  bis  o>ajelty  king  Gm'g£  ill.  of  Grgat 
firiiain, 

*  HE  biflioprick  and  principality  of  Munfier  is  one  ttf  ^^ Bijhop  of 
|noft  confideraMe  of  the  empke.    Its  bi(hop  wsb  cftabliflied  i^unfter. 

t''  794>  tit  the  foliiciiaiion  of  Charkmagne^  who  endowed 
tim  with  great  pofleiSons ;  but  as  Mun/ier  was  sM  jret  built, 
^be  foundation  was  at  Mimngtrode ;  and  in  ihf  bcgiooiiig  of' 
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the  ninth  century,  the  fecond  bifhop  Hirman^  had  a  monaf- 
tery  buik,  and  it  is  from  thence  that  the  city  then  forming 
took  ks  name.     This  biOiop  did  not  become  a  prince  of  the 
empire  till  1246.    The  emperor  Fnderic  II.  made  over  his 
right  of  nominating  to  this  bifhoprick  by  a. Conge  d'Eltrr, 
which  he  granted  the  chapter.    It  was  in  this  city  that  was 
concluded,  in  1648,  the  fomous  treaty,  whereby  the  king  of 
Spmn  acknowledged  the  ftatrs- general  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, as  fovereign,  free,  and  independent. 
^kfmp  cf      Th£  bifliopricka  of  ^^iVi^//  and  Strajburg  are  lefs  exten- 
Aichftet     five,  and  contribute  'much  lefs  to  the  charges  of  the  empire. 
«B^  Straf.  The  firft,  fltuate  between  the  Upper-Palatlnate  and  Bavaria^ 
l>wrg>        is  indebted  for  its  eftablifliment  to  St.  Bonifeue^  archbifliop  of 
AieniZy  who  founded  it  in  the  year  748.     The  dignity  of 
prince  of  the  empire,  with  a  feat  in  cne  diet,  was  preferved 
to  the  archbifliop  of  Sira/burgh  by  the  emperor  Charles  VI. 
though  the  greater  part  of  this  prelate's  territory  is  now  -un- 
der the  dominion  of  Vranct  \  but  he  is  dill  pofleQed  of  a  large 
tradt  beyond  the  Rhine^  in  the  empiie,  where  his  jurifdiAkm 
takes  place  both  in  temporals  and  fpirituals. 
Miffop  ef      Though  the  bifhoprick  of  Liege  is  aggregated  to  the  Ni" 
tjcge.       therlandsy  its  bifliop  is  notwith (landing  one  of  the  moft  pow« 
erful  princes  of  the  circle  of  WiJlphaHa.     Its  foundation  was 
at  Tongresy  in  the  beginning  o(  the  fourth  century,  biit  was 
transferred  to  Liege  in  709.     The  bifbop  is  fovereign  in  the 
city,  but  there  is  fomething  of  a  republican  government  in 
the  ftate,  which  was  formerly  the  caufe  of  revolutions. 
Sitx^s  •/*     The  bifli»pricks  of  Prijinghe  and  Pajfauy  in  the  circle  of 
Prifing-     Bavaria^  arc  inconfiderable ;  but  they  have  always  a  rank 
he»PaSaa>  ^"d  feat  among  the  ecclefiaiHcal  princes,  as  well  as  Bajii  in 
Bi£]>        Switzerlandy  and  Coire  in  the  Grifons  country,  Jrent  on  the 
C«ire,       frontiers  of  Italy^  and  Brixen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ctf- 
Trent,       rinibia  and  Friuliy  which  give  to  thei»  biftiops  the  quality  of 
tfffiBrix-  princes  of  the  empire,  being  fovereigns  in  their  epifcopai  ci- 
^^'  ties,  and  under  the  proteSion  4;>f  the  houfe  oiAu/hriay  though 

acknowledging  no  dependance  on  it, 

\^C^     The  btfliop  of  Luheck^  though  a  Lutheran,  has  always 

'  "       '    retained  his  vote  and  feat  in  the  diet,  ^  an  eccleiiaftical 

prince.    The  houfe  of  Holftein  may  be  faid  to  have  made 

this  prelacy  its  property,  and  the  eledion  of  the  chapter  is 

but  a  matter  of  mere  ceremony.    The  city  was  declared  fre» 

and  imperial  in  1181,  which  was  renewed  and  confirmed  in 

J 127.    The  bifliop  has  no  temporal  authority  over  thecitv, 

though  he  has  always  preferved  his  fpiritual  jurtfdi£Hon.    la 

the  feffions  of  the  diet,  he  is  featcd  on  a  particular  bejich)  fe* 

parate  frop'tha  other  bifliops« 
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Before  the  revolutions  occafioned  in  Girm^tny  in  the  be-  SeatLuisnd 
Hinning  of  the  fixteenth  cencury,  by  a  difference  in  religious  yiJhefntkMm 
fentiment9»  there  were  feveral  other  ecclefialTical  princes  who 
had  a  voce  and  feat  in  the  diettf  of  the  empire ;  but  they  are 
at  prefenc  fecularized,  and  converted  into  principalities,  pureijr 
temporal^  pofiefled  by  divers  eledors  and  othti*-  princes  of  the 
empire  ;  as  thofe  of  Magdeburg^  formerly  an  archbiQioprick 
and  primacy  in  Germany  \  Bremen  alfo  an  archbi(hoprick ; 
the  bifliopricks  of  Ha^berftadt^  Verden^  Merjburg^  Npwm" 
hurg^  Meijfen^  Havelberg^  Brandenburg^  Lebus^  Ratzeburg^ 
Swrem^  and  Camin. 

BESANCON  and  Cambraiy  though  qualifying  their  pre-  ^thir  Si* 
lates  with  the  title  of  princes  of  the  empire,  have  now  neither  J^^/ndtu 
vote  nor  feat  in  the  ftates:  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  arch- 
bi(hop8  and  biihops  of  Bohemia^  Silefitty  Moravia^  Hungary^ 
and  Auftria ;  but  thefe  even  in  antient  timek  had  no  vote  nor 
feat  in  the  diet. 

We  muft  reckon  among  the  ecclefiaftical  princes  the  grand  Qraiti    \ 
mafter  of  the  Teutonic  order,  who  votes  and  (its  before  all  ma/fer  ef " 
the  bifhops.     He  was  formerly  fettled  in  DucalPruJfia^  which  '^^  Teio^^ 
is  now  a  kbgdom.    Albert ^  of  the  houfe  of  Brandenburg^^^<  ^rder^ 
^  feized  that  principality  in  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  cen-  ^'dGr^md 
tury,  and  eftabliflied  himfelf  in  it  in  1525,  with  the  title  of  ffT^ 
duke,  after  introducing  there  the  opinions  of   Luther ^  and  ^^^^^ 
having  received  the  inveftiture  of   it  from   Poland.     This 
grand  mafterdom  underwent  many  revjolutions  in  the  empire, 
as  well  as  the  fta^e  of  grand  prior  of  Malia^  who  fits  Mo  at 
prince  in  the  imperial  diets. 

The  abbots  come  next  in  order,  of  whom  the  ^^^j^f^^ 
18  the  abbot  of  Fulda^  the  primate  and  chief  of  the  abbots,  Palda. 
and  prince  and  atch-chancellor  to  the  emprefs.  In  the 
laft  quality,  he  formerly  believed  he  could  dilpute  the  prece* 
dency  with  the  fecular  elediors,  but  his  endeavours  were  to 
no  purpofe.  Though  his  country,  or  rather  his  ilates,  hav^ 
been  ruined  during  the  long  wars  of  the  empire,  he  is  ftill^ 
notwithftanding,  very  rich»  and  enjoys  great  prerogatives  :  it 
xiay  be  alfo  faid,  that  he  is  the  richeft  of  all  the  abbots  of 
Europe^  and  that  he  can  maintain  a  good  number  •  of  troops. 
His  abbey  owes  its  foundation  to  St.  Boniface^  biihop  of 
MentXj  who  eftabliflied  it  in  744.  The  city  is  handfeme 
and  well  built,  and  all  parts  of  his  principality  are  well 
cultivated. 

The  other  abbots  are  thofe  of  Kempien  in  Swabia,  of  El-  Other  e^ 
nvangen  in  the  fame  circle,  fecularized  in  X460 ;  oi  Mur^beu. 
bach  in  Alface\  of  the  grand  prior  of  Malta  ^  of  Bergjiolfgady 
Haitcd  with  the  digcefe  of  Saltzburg  9  of  IVeiJfemburg ;  of 
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Prufitj  united  wKH  the  archbiihoprick  of  7>/>i|  of  Staveb^ 
united  with  Malmedy^  in'  the  bifiioprtc  of  Liege*  Convey,  or 
the  New  Corbie^  in  the  circle  of  ff^efiphaSay  was  founded  in 
the  year  823,  by  8i.  Adelardi  aibbot  of  C$rhie^  in  France. 
The  other  prelates  that  are  immediate,  have  all  together  but 
m  one  vote,  as  a«b  the  abbefies,  who  arc  feprefemed  fry  their 

deputies, 
M    t  The  fecular  princes  take  their  feats  after  the  ecclefiallicaL 

trinces       f'^c^c  are  principally  thofe  of  Bavariay  and  palatines  of  dif- 
ferent branches,    and  pf  Sas^my^   Brandenburg^    Brunfividt^ 
without  mentioning  many*  other    princes  who  vote  alter- 
nately ;  of  this  number  are  Mecklenburg^  fplrtimbef^y  Hejfe^ 
and  Baden. 
Counts  ef      The  immediate  counts  of  the  empire  are  divided  into  four 
tbi  empire*  clafles  ;  namely,  thofe  of  IVetiraviay  Suabia^  Praneoma^  and 
IVefibhalia^  and  each  of  thofe  cUfies  has  but  one  vote.  The 
number  of  thofe  counts  is  about  an  hundred  and  ten. 
Imperial        The  imperial  cities  form  a  third  college  in  the  diets  of  the 
cities.        empire,  and  are  divided  into  two  benches ;    namely,    the 
bench  of  the  Rhiney  which  has  twenty^  and  that  of  Suabia^ 
which  has  thirty-iix  ;  but  all  of  them  are  not  of  equal  con- 
fequence,  except  Colcgn^  Lubeci,  Frankfort^  and  Hamburgh 
in  the  bench  of  the  Rhine ;  the  greateft  part  of  the  reft  en- 
joy but  a  ihadow  of  liberty.     Rati/bon^   Augflfurgy  Narem- 
bergy  Ulnty  and  fome  others,  are  cities  of  consequence  in  the 
bench  of  Suabia }  but  moft  of  thofe  that  come  next,  are  con* 
tented  with  enjoying  their  liberty.    Thofe  cities  colledtvely 
were  in  former  times  fo  confiderable  in  the  empire,  that  it 
was  fometimes  apprehended  they  might  occafion  a  goieral 
revolution ;  but  the  humbling  of  them,  which  was  brought 
about  by  different  wars,  made  this  fear  to  vanifl).     They 
have  but  two  vote^  in  the  diets,  each  bench  one.    It  muft^ 
however,  be  obferved  in  regard  to  their  votes,  that  when  the 
two  colleges  of  electors  and  princes  are  agreed,  the  college 
of  the  cities  is  obliged  to  obey,  and  confent  to  their  dectfioos, 
without  any  farther  confultation  among  themfelves. 
Cfrcks  of      Besides  the  diets,  or  general  aflembires,  particular  ones 
the  empire,  are  alfo  held  in  the  circles.    Thofe  circles  are  a  fort  of  ge-* 
neralities,  or  great  provinces,  wherein  the  princes,  prelates, 
counts,  and  imperial  cities  that  compofe  them,  aiBfenaMe  to 
regulate  their  common  affairs.    Their  eftaMifiiment  is  owing 
to  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  who  iirft,  in  1500,  ^MiStkA 
fix  of  them,   as  thofe  of  Franconiay  Bavaria,  Seuebia^  the 
Rhine,  fVeJlphaliay  and  Lower  Satconj.    In  1512,  tie  aiMed 
thereto  thoie  of  Aujlria,  Burgundy,   ihc  l/mjer^Shim,  and 
Upper- Saxony^    Charlei  V.  his  grandfoD,  confirmed  this  dt* 
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Vtfion  ac  the  diet  of  Nuretriberg  in  1522,  and  fince  this  time 
it  has  alwap  fubfxfled  ;  bur,  purfuanc  to  the  treaty  of  Mun^ 
Jier^  in  164S,  the  circle  of  Burgundy  being  then  deemed  in- 
dependent of  the- empire,  has  not  fince  contributed  to  iti 
charges.  Each  circle  has  its  diredors  and  a  coIoneK  The 
firfl:  ca|l  together  the  aflembly  of  the  dates  of  their  circle^ 
in  order  to  regulate  therein  in  Concert  the  public  affairs. 
The  colonel  commands  ,the  troops,  and  has  the  care  of  the 
artillery  and  the  neceflary  ammunition.  The  ftates  of  e^ch 
circle  are  to  contribute  to  the  wants  of  the  empire,  i^hereof 
they  are  members,  by  a  tax  impofed  on  them  for  maintaining 
(be  troops  and  defraying  other  expences,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  horfe  and  foot,  and  other  exigencies. 

The  circle  of  Jujlrta,  which  the  dignity  of  the  home  of  ^,y^j^  ^ 
AvJlrU  ufually  places  in  the  iirft  rank,  comprehends  the  he-  Au^a* 
reditary  countries  of  that  houfe,  with,  the  ducbtes  of  Stiria^ 
Carinthia^  and  Carniola ;  to  which  are  joined  the  county  of 
Tirol^  and  Auftrian  Suabia^  though  feparated  from  tho(e  pro- 
vinces. The  ecclefiaflical  princes  of  this  circle  are  the  hi* 
Ihops  of  Tr<nt  znd  Brixe^,  The  fecular  princes  are  the  arch- 
duke of  Auftria^  the  fole  diredor  of  them ;  the  others  are 
the  counts  of  Averjbergy  Dietrichftein^  and  Piccolomim  ;  to 
which  are  added,  the  four  foreft-towns  in  SwitTurhuid  belong- 
ing to  the  houfe  of  Auflria. 

As  to  the  original  ot  this  gxeat  and  flourUhing  family,  th6  Accoimt  of 
difputcs  of  various  writers  about  it,  inconteftably  prove  \^%  tht  hauft  of 
great  antiquity ;  and  the  different  fentiments  that  have  been  Au&ia. 
publiflied  of  it,  are  pregnant  evidences  of  a  defirc  to  entitle 
many  ancient  and  illuftrious  houfes  to  the  honour  of  being 
allied  to  this.  The  mod  probable  and  beft  attefted  of  thefe 
accounts,  make  Rodolphy  count  of  Hapfiurg^  generally  re* 
puted  the  founder^  becaufe  he  was  the  firft  emperor  of  this' 
family,  in  1273.  He  was  defcended  by  his  father's  fide  from 
the  counts  of  Titrjiem^  near  Bafil^  in  Switzerland;  and  by 
the  mother's  fide  fiom  the  ancient  counts  of  Hap/burg.  From 
the  time  that  Albert  II.  of  this  family,  was  chofen  emperor, 
in  1438,  the  Imperial  dignity  has  continued  in  the  houfe  of 
Aujlria^  in  which  the  order  of  primogeniture  has  always  de- 
termined the  eledors.  Not '  long  after  Alhirf%  demife,  the 
vvhole  monarchy  of  Spain  fell  to  the  fame  houfe,  by  the  mar- 
riage of  Philip  I.  Maximilian's  fon,  to  the  infanta  Jane^ 
daughter  of  the  CathoHc  king  Ferdinand.  This  Philip  be- 
ing father. to  the  emperors  Charles  V.  and  Ferdinand  I.  they 
formed  two  branches  4  the  eldeft  of  which  reigned  in  Spain 
ti^l  1700^  when  it  camic  to  be  exttnd  by  the  dcarh  of  Charles 
U.  and  the  younger  has  had  the  good  fortune  ever  fince,  by 
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confent  of  the  eleSors,  to  keep  the  Imperial  crown  ifl  theit' 
(Xw\\y.    The  faid  FerJifUind  SLunexcd  the  kingdoms  of  Bobe- 
mia  and  HuHgatj  to  the  houfe  of  Aujlria^  by  bis  marriage 
with  Amie^  the  hetrefs  of  thofe  two  kingdoms ;  and  the  late 
emperor  Charles  VI.  after  fourteen  years  war,  begun  by  the 
emperor  Leopold  his  father,  and  y^feph  his  brother,  to  regain 
the  Span'tjh  monarchy,  rhade  the  peace  of  Rddftadt^  in  17149 
with  France  \  and  that  of  Fienna^  in  172^,  with   Spain  \  by 
which  he  renounced  the  Spanijh  monarchy,  cfn  condition  of 
keeping  the,  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily^  ahd  the  ports  and 
places  on  the  coaft  of  Tufcanyj  and  that  part  of  the  Ncthtr' 
lands  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  crown  of  Spain.     But 
by  a  fubfequent  treaty,  concluded  with  France  in  O^ober 
1735,  his  Imperial  majefty  parted  with  Naples  and  Sicily  cd 
Don  Carlost  the  fecond  fon  of  the  king  of  Spaifi^  in  lieu  of 
which  he  had  entailed  upon  him  the  fucccfflon  to  the  duchies 
of  Tufcany^  Parma,  and  Placentia,  on  the  demife  of  the  late 
duke ;  and  in  confcquence  thereof,  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  the 
prefent  emperor  of  Germany^  who  married  the  queen  b(  Hun^ 
garyj  daughter  to  the  faid  emperor,  is  now  great-duke  of 
Tufcany. 
Pragmatic     The  Pragmatic  Sanation  is  the  name  given  to  the  difpoG- 
ianSion,    tion  for  intailing  the  Auflrian  eftates  upon  the  female  UTue, 
in  cafe  of  failure  in  the  male.     Charles  VI.  made  one  ia 
1720,  which  was  then  fworn  to  by  his  own  ftates,  and  iit 
1726,  made  a  public  law  by  the  G^m^rn  diet.     It  was  alio 
guarantied  by  Spain,    Mufio^,    Great  Britain^  the  States- 
General,  Denmark,  and  at  laft  by   France.     The  tenor  of 
this  notable  difpofition  was  to  this  tSt&. :  all  the  hereditary 
countries  were  formed  into  one  ftate,  to  remain  for  ever 
united  and  indivifible ;  and  were  granted,  on  the  demife  of 
his  Imperial  majefty,  to  the  archduchefs,  his  eldeft  daughter, 
aad  her  heirs ;  and  on  failure  thereof,  to  her  filter  and  her 
heirs:  and,  in  default  of  both,  the  fucceillon  paiTes  to  the 
eledoral  princefs  of  Saxony,  the  latequeefn  of  Poland,  as  eldeft 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Jofeph :  thence  to  the  eledrefs  of 
Bavaria  her  filter;   then  to  the  houfe  of  Portugal i    and 
laftly,  to  that  of  Lorrain ;  or  the  nearef!  relations   of  the 
houfe  of  Aujiria,  who  fliould  .oiFer  thecAfelves.— But  to  re- 
turn to  the  circles. 
^^^ff        The  circle  of  Bavaria,  of  which  the  duke  of  Bavaria 
Bavaria.    ^^  ^^it  archbifhnp  of  Saltvsjhurg  are  dire£tors,  is  fituate  be- 
tween Bohemia,  Franconia,  Suabia,  Tirol,  and  AuJlria,     Be- 
fides  the  archbifhop   of  Saltzburg,   the  other  ecclefiaftical 
princes  are  the  bifhops  of  Frifinge,  Ratijbon,    and   Pajfau^ 
with  the  provoft  of  Berchtolfgadiy  tte  abbies  of  Waldfachfeii^ 
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Kfyfefhnn^  St.  Emmeran,  Nides^  and  Obermun/ier,     The  fc- 
cular  princes  are  the  dakes  of  Bavaria  and  Neuburghy   the 
prince  of  Sultzbachy  the  counts  of  OrUmburgy  Sterjieiny  Eg^    . 
gembergy  and  Lobkowiiz,    Ratijbon  is  the  only  imperial  city 
of  this  circle. 

The  circle  of  Suabia,  a  fertile  and  plentiful  country,  C/Vr/^  ^ 
comprehends  for  ecclefiaftical  princes  the  bi(hops  of  Con/lance  Sixibiai. 
and  Augjburgy  with  the  abbies  of  Kempten^  Elwangen^  Lin-- 
da»j  BuchaWy  and  feveral  other  Icfs  confiderable,  to  the 
amount  of  tUfenty-one»  including  the  Teutonic  commandery 
of  Altfchaufen.  The  fecular  princes  are  the  duke  of  PFir^ 
iembergy  the  marquifles  of  Baden-Baden  and  Baden- Dour lachy 
with  the  principalities  and  counties  of  Hohenzollern  and  Fur^^ 
Jienbergy  apd    twelve  other   countries  of  Ie(s  confequence.  ^ 

The  principal  imperial  cities  of  this  circle  are  Aug/burgj 
Ulffiy  Heilbrony  and  a  number  of  others  lefs  confiderable. 
Its  dire£lors  are  the  biihop  oi  Conftance  gLvA  the  duke  of 
Wirtemberg. 

The  circle  of  Pranconia  extends  not  lefs  than  fotty  ^.  .  ^ 
leagues  either  in  length  or  breadth.  It  was  antiently  inha-  p/^^^ia. 
bited  by  the  Franks^  and  was  called  Eaflern  Prance  uniti 
the  firft  and  fecond  race  of  the  French  kings.  Pepin  and 
CharUmagfie  gave  their  poileSions  in  Franconia  to  the  bi- 
fliop  of  JVirtzburg,  This  country  had  dukes  who  were 
kings  of  Germany  after  the  houfe  of  Charlemagne  became  ex- 
tinS.  The  princes  and  fiates/bf  this  circle  are  the  biOiops 
of  Bambergy  fVirtzburg^  and  Aichjiety  with  the  grand  mafter 
of  the  Teutonic  order.  The  fecular  ftates  are  the  marquifles 
of  Culembach  and  Anfpachy  with  the  counts  of  Henneberg^ 
Schwartzenbergy  and  (even  or  eight  others  lefs  confiderable. 
The  city  of  Nuremberg  is  the  richeft  and  moft  important  of 
the  imperial  cities  in  this  circle,  the  directors  of  which  are 
the  bifliop  of  Bamberg^  and  the  marquis  of  Culembach^  of 
the  houfe  of  Brandenburg, 

The  circle  of  Upper-Saxony  has  no  imperial  cities,  and  p.    •     1 
but  one  direfipr,  who  is   the  eleftor  of   that   name.     I^Stt''!!'/ 
princes  are  now  ail  fecular.     Thcfe  are  the  elcflors  of  Sax*  Saxony. 
ony  and  Brandenburg^  with  the  princes  pofiefTed  of  the  fecu- 
larized  bifliopricks  of  Merjburg  and  Nawmburg^  both  at  pre- 
fent  united  to  the  duchy  of  Saxony,     There  are  alfo  fome 
titular  abbots,   but  of  rne  Lutheran  communion.'    Almoft 
all  the  princes  of  thtf  houfe  of  Saxony  have  their  eftates  in 
this  circle,  in  which  are  alfo  included  the  duchy  of  Pome- 
raniay  belonging  to  Brandenburg ^    and    the  principality  of 
Anhalt. 
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Circle  of  The  circle  of  Lower^Saxony^  formerly  occupied  by  tfir 
Lower-  ancient  Saxons^  is  one  of  the  moft  •cxtenfiv/c  of  the  empire^ 
Saxony.  Its  eifcleiiaflical  principalities  arc  now  reduced  to  thofe  of 
Hildejhelm  and  Lubtck,  The  feculai'  princes  are  very  power- 
ful, as  thofe  of , the  duchy  and  eic^^orate  or  Hanover ^  the 
duchies  of  Brunfwickj  Lunenhurg^  MeckleTiburg^  Hoifliin^ 
Magdeburg^  and  Saxe- Lmvemhurg,  The  laft  is  poflefled  by 
the  eledor  of  Hanover,  Its  iaiperial  cities  are  Lubecky  Bre- 
men^  and  Hamburg  \  the  reft  are  tnconfideraUe.  Its  direc- 
tion is  alternately  under  the  duke-ele£tor  of  Hanover^  is 
duke  of  Bremen^  and  under  the  eledlor  of  Brondenhurgm 
quality  of  duke  of  Magdeburg^  wkh  the  elder  of  the  duto 
of  Brunfwick. 

W  ft  h         ^^^  ^^""^'^  ^'  ffyiphoHa  is  confirferaWe  enough',  rery 
^^  P  ^^  fertile,  and  oiie  of  the  moft  powerful  in  the  empire.    Its  di- 
redors  are  the  dukes  of  Juligrs  and  Cleves^  who  are  fo  al- 
ternately as  well  aa  the  hifhop  of  Munjier.    The  ecdcliaf- 
tical  princes  of  this  circle  are  the  bifliops  of  Padirbom^  Lieges 
Ofnabrugy  and  Munjler ;  with  the  abbots  of  Ztabb^  Corwefy 
St.  CofneKsy  Munftery  and  two  othets  lefs  powerful.    The 
fecular  princes    are    the   dukes   of  JuUfrs  and   Btrgy  it 
prefent  the  eledor- palatine.     The  duke  of  Gltua  is  the  elec- 
tor dF  Brandenburgy  in  quality  of  count  of  la  Afarcky  and 
alfb  prince  of  Eaji-Friezlandy  and  priiice  of  Aftnden^  a  bi- 
fhoprick  fecularized    by   the  peace  of  fV$Jl6halia ;  but  the 
principality  of  Verden  belongs  to  the  duke  or  Hanovevy  whtf 
purchafed  it  in   1712  from  the  king  of  Denmark.    Except 
the  eftates  of  the  houfe  of  Najfauy  and  the  county  of  Bjh 
"oenjbergy  which  belongs  to  the  eledor  of  Brandefburgy  the 
others  are  much  lefs  conftderable.    The  imperial  cities  here 
are  Cologny  Aix-la-ChapeHey  and  Dormund. 
Circle  of       The   clefloral  circle,  or  of  the  L^wer-Riiney  has  both 
the  Lower*  ^befe  names  ;'  the  firfl,  as  comprehending  four  elefiorates  i 
Rhine.      ^^^  fecond»  as  being  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Rhine,    h  is 
more  confiderable  by  its  ek£)ors,  than  by  the  other  princes  or 
ftates  that  cdmpofe  it.     Tbefe  eledors  are  thofe  of  MentZi 
Triersy  Cologny  aod  Palatine.     Mentz  and  Palatine  are  its  di- 
redors ;  and  in  the  other   ftatesr,  the  counties  of  Najfau- 
Beiljleiny  Lower- Ifemburgy  and  Arembergy  are  the   moft  ^x- 
ftinguifbed. 
Circle  nf       T^^  circle  of  the  Upper-Rhine  was  antiently  more  extcn- 
/jfr/Uppcr-  ''^^  ^^^^  ^  prefent.     Its  d.ire£tors  are  fhe  bifliopof  fVormu 
Rhine.       *"^  the  eJeftor-palatine,  as  duke  of  Simmere/f.     The  other 
ecclefiaftical   princes  are   the  bifhops  of  Strafittrgy  for  the 
eftates  they  poffcfs  beyond  the  RJjine-y  the  bifliop  of  Spire  and 
Bu'/iJ  ]  with  the  abbots  of  Fuldq^  Prtmy  and  the  grand  prior 
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of  the  order  of  Alalia  in  Germartf.  The  principal  fecular 
^  princes  are  the  palatine  of  the  Rhlne^  the  duke  of  Deux^ 
PontSy  the  landgrave  of  Hiffiy  the  prince  of  Hirfchfeld^  the 
counts  of  HonaWy  Nqffau-lrijbadeny  and  foroe  others  of  dif- 
tinguiQied  birth,  but  not  fo  powerful  as  thofe  mentioned* 
The  imperial  cities  are  Wormsy  Spirsy  Frankfort  on  the  Midn^ 
a  place  very  confiderable  for  its  riches  and  commerce,  IFetz-* 
Ufy  Gelnhaufeuj  and  Fritdhergj  which  three  laft  are  much  left 
confiderable. 

The  circle  of  Burgundy  comprehends  the  Ft-anchi-Cempti  Circle  of' 
and  the  Netherlands  ;  but  at  prefect  all  thefe  dates  are  inde-  Borgua* 
pendent  of  the  empire,  and  not  being  concerned  with  Che  ^X* ' 
diets,  they  confequently  form  no  circle. 

'    Thus  we  fee,  that  the  diet,  or  parliaitient  of  (>/rMi»fy,  jDiV/ y* 
is  compofed  of  the  eledors,  the  princes  fpiritual  and  tem{>o-  Germany^ 
ral  of  the  empire,  and  the  deputies  of  the  idipcrial  cities.  ^^^  ^f* 
This  general  affembly  of  all  the  ftates  of  the  empire  is  fum-^*^^ 
moned  by  the  emperor,  by  letters  direded  to  every  member,  ~  ^^* 
fix  months  before  the  feffion,  informing  them  of  the  time 
and  place;    When  they  are  aflembled,  the  emperor,  or  his 
toouniffioner,  propofes  the  mattes  to  be  tr^tifaSed,  which 
are  things  that  concern  the  empire  in  general  i  fticb  as  raif* 
ing  money  for  a  foreign  war,  and  making  Uw3  which  oblige 
ill  the  (lates. 

The  power  of  the  etnperor  has  been  To  reftrained  by  feve*  Po^wer  0/ 
tal  capitularies,  or  agreements  between  the  emperor  and  the  the  empe^ 
princes,  that  it  13  difficult  to  fay  what  it  is*    The  beft  ac-  ror^  and 
count  that  can  be  given  of  it  is,  that  he  exercifes  regal  au*  latvs  and 
thority  over  all  Germar^y  except  in  fuch  things  as  by  grants  ^^^ptutt* 
of  his  predcceffors  he  is  reftrained  ;  the  chief  of  which  zre-/^^/^^ 
firft,  the  emperor  has  not  the  legiflative  power     The  gene-  '*'/''''• 
tz\  law  throughout  the  empire  is  the  civil,  or  Romany  mixed 
With  the  canon,  and  the  old  cuftoms  of  the  Germans  ;  and,  in 
the  feveral  ftates,  the  particular  laws  made  by  them,  which 
firmly  oblige  in  their  refpeSive  dominions.    To  thefe  are 
added,  the  ftatutes  of  the  diets^  by  which  alone  any  neviT 
laws  can  be  introduced^  or  any  law  that  will  bind  all   the 
ftates ;  and  fuch  ftatutes  of  the  diet  oblige  the  emperor  alfo. 
Next,  the  emperor  cannot  levy  taxes  out  of  hb  own  domini- 
ons.    If  there  be  occafion  for  money  to  be  raifed  for  the  fer« 
vice  of  the  eaopi/c  in  general,  it  cannot  be  done  without  the 
confenc  of  the  diet.     By  the  capitulary  of  the  emperor  Led" 
Poldy  he  was  tied  up  from  beginning  a  war,  or  making  alli- 
ance with  a  foreigner,  without  the  confent  of  the  eledors^ 
By  the  fame  it  is  declared,  that, the  emperor  ftiall  notde* 
prive  any  prLiCr,  or  Rate,  of  their  dignity^  or  dominionsi 
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nor  expel  any  tnaif,  though  guilty  of  a  great  crime  againff 
the  empire^  without  the  diet :  nor  cdn  he  impofe  religion  oil 
anv  prince  or  Hate,  or  punifii  any  ma^  on  that  account. 
'  Except  the  ilates  confept  to  a  war,  and  promife  their  aflift- 
ance,  the  emperor  has  no  right  to  demand  their  hdp.     He 
cannot  affcmble  a  diet  without  the  confent  of  the  eledors, 
and  when  he  grants  inveftitures,  it  is  in  the  name  of  the  em- 
pire as  well  as  his  own.   As  to  his  own  hereditary  dominions, 
he  may  a£t  as  he  pleafes  with  refpefl  to  the  particular  laws 
there.    In  the  empire  alfo,  he  only  can  confer  honours,  create 
princes,  afFranchife  cities,  inftitute  untverfities,  and  give  leave 
to  build  cities«     He  is  fervcd  by  the  greateft  princes  of  Ger^ 
.   many ;  addrclFed  to  by  the  name  of  Cafar^  and  Semper  Au' 
gujius ;  and  his  ambafladors  in  foreign  courts   take  place   of 
all  crowned  heads  in  Europe,     He  can  prohibit  the  over- 
rating of  the  cuftoms,  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  the  trade  of 
Germany  ;  which  is  obferved  to  be  the  only  inftance  wherein 
he  is  left  to  excrcife  his  power  for  the  public  good. 
j^-     Qftlt     The   king  of  the  Romans  is  chofen  to  be  the  emperor's ' 
Romans.    ^^P"^y> '"  ^^^^  ^^  ^*^  abfence  or  (loknefs,  and  upon  his  death, 
to  fucceed  him  without  other  eledion.     This  was  introduced 
in  policy  by  the  emperors,  that  they  might  in  their  life-ttine 
fecure  the  fucceflion  to  their  family,  and  procure  (heir  fire* 
ceflbrs  better  terms  than  they  might  be  able  to  obtain  in  a 
vacancy.     It  is  ufual  for  the  king  of  the  Remans  to  be  firfl 
made  king  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary  ;  for  it  is  to  the  firft  of 
thefe  kingdoms  that  the  eledioral  dignity  is  annexed.     The 
archduke  Jofcpho^  Aujlr'ta  was  lately  ele£(ed  king  of  the  Ro^ 
ma/7j,  and  milalled  and  crowned  with  great  pomp  ^xFrancfort. 
Coronation      The  emperors  are  feldom  crowned  the  fame  timo  they  are 
of  the  em-   chdfen.     The  cledlor  of  Meniz^  or  his  vice-chancellor,  di- 
pfrffr.         redis  the  ceremony,  which,  among  other  particulars,  is  per- 
formed with  Charlemagne's  crown,  and  the  ancient  imperial 
robes. 
-.     .  According  to  a  conftitution  of  CS?arles  V.  every  ftateof 

.  .  ^r  the  empire  is  taxed  in  proportion  to  it$  ability  ;  which  tax, 
tie  empire*  ^^  quota,  is  entered  into  a  public  regiftec,  called  the  Matri- 
cula  of  the  empire,  and  kept  in  the  office  of  the  eled^or  of 
Ment%y  the  chancellor  of  the  empire.  There  it  is,  that  a 
prince,  or  other  lord,  and  fuch  city  as  the  emperor  makes  a 
member  of  the  empire,  is  obliged  ro  be  matriculated,  with 
the  confent  of  the  college  and  circle  to  which  they  are  to  be 
aggregated.  This  conftitution  was  eftabliihed,  not  only  for 
maintaining  the  forces  of  the  empire,  but  for  its  other  necef- 
iities.  It  was  regulated  at  the  rate  of  a  certain  number  of 
horfe  and  foot.  Or  a  fum  of  money  to  be  paid  monthly,  by 
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the  name  of  the  Roman  months  ;  becaufe  formerly  the  ftates 
of  the  empire  were  obliged  to  raife  20,000  foot  and  4000 
horfe,  'which  they  kept  in  pay,  to  accompany  the  emperor 
to  Rome  J  when  he  went  to  receive  the  crown  ;  and  fuch  as 
were  not  able  to  furni(h  their  quota  in  tro9ps,  did  it  in 
motley.  This  contingent  was  fettled  at  twelve  florins  for 
a  trooper,  and  four  for  a  foot-foldier^  but  as  the  price  of 
provifions  was  raifed,  in  time  this  tax  was  extended  to  Axtjr 
florins|for  iheformcr,  and  twelve  for  the  latter ;  fo  that  the  tax 
of  the  prefent  Roman  month  is  equal  to  five  of  the  old  Roman 
months;  but  the  matricuh  not  having  been  altered  fince 
Charles  V.  and  every  ftate  being  taxed  according  to  the  old 
Tooting,  this  deficiency  was  fupplied^  without  derogating 
from  the  matricuhy  by  augmenting  the  number  of  the 
months,  in  proportion  to  the  levies  required,  and  other  n«- 
cefTary  demands. 

The  total  bf  the  matrlcula  is,  in  horfe,  2528;  in  foot, 
12,360;  in  florins,  77,407.  The  ecclefiaftical  eleftors, 
with  the  other  ecclefiaftical  princes,  are  able  to  raife  74>SOO 
men ;  and  the  emperor,  fecular  electors,  and  other  fecular 
princes,  379,000.  By  the  total  therefore  of  the  forces  of 
the  empire,  which  is  453,500  men,  and  by  other  particulars^ 
it  appears,' that  the  emperor  and  the  empire  make  the  moll 
potent  government  in  Europe^  when  they  have  a  good  under- 
ftanding  with  one  another. 

CHAP.     VIII. 

<y* '  Carniola,  Croatia,  Sciavonia,   Hungary,  Tran- 
fylvania,  and  the  TurkiQi  Dominicns  in  Europe. 

ADJOINING  to  the  Venetian  territories,  and  ex-  Someofthe 
tending  to  Turky  in  Jlurope^  are  fome  of  the  dominions  /dominions 
of  the  houfe  of  Auflria^  confiding  of  Carnioloy  Croatia^  Sctar  of  the 
vonia^  Hungary^  and  Tranjylvania,  bouj'e  of 

CARNIOLA  is  included  in  the  circle  o£  yfu/iria;  but  theAuftria, 
chief  place  of  note,  lying  on  the  confines  of  Carniola,  and  ^»'  ^f 
on  the  coaft,  is  Tnj/le^  a  port  town  oi  IJirioy  fituate  on  the  ^^'^"^''^"y* 
gulph  of  Venice,   Great  quantities  of  fait  are  made  here,  and  Port  of 
exported ;    and  the  neighbouring  country  produces   good  Triefte 
wine,  called  by  the  Germans  Reinfal,  which  the  Venetians ^f^  ^^^^  <^^«' 
buy  cheap,  and  fell  for  exportation.     The  harbour  i^  large,/^^'  ^/ 
but  is  only   frequented   by   fmall  vcflels,  juft  to  crofs  over^^"'^^^' 
to  Venice-^  though  the  late  emperor  Char Ics  VI.  who  had   no 
Other  fca-port  in  all  his  hereditary  dominions  btforc  the  treaty 
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of  peace,  at  Rafladty  which  threw  Italy  ^  Sicily^  and  the  Spa^ 
mjh  Netherlands  \n\o  his  hands,  made  this  a  free  port,  and 
gave  great  encouragement  to  the  (hips  and  merchants  of  all 
nations  to  come  to  it,  defigning  to  make  it  the  center  of 
the  Aujirian  commerce  in  thefe  parts  of  the  world.     But 
the  merchants  of  Triefie  not  having  a*  ftock,  the  Fenetians 
themfelves  came  among  them,  and  carried  on  that  trade  for 
them,  by  which  they  were  fo  fanguine  at  one  time,  as  to 
think  of  fuppl^nting  even  Venice  itfelf :  for  from  this  port 
the  Venetian  merchants  firuck  into  a  new  commerce,  by  the 
river  Sffve  to  Belgrade^  and  thence.to  Siriope  in  the  Black  Sea^ 
;ind  likewiCe  to  ConJianiiriGple.     But  the  moft  that  ic  appears 
the  Aufiriam  have  done  yet  here,  is  to  fend  fome  Ihips  among 
the  Archipelago  iflands,  from  whence  they  bring  back  wines, 
cotton  yarn,  fruits,  fome  filk,  grogram  yarn,  campl's  hair, 
and  fuch  goods.     The  great  misfortune  they  laboured  under, 
jFor  carrying  on  the  great  trade  promifed  from  this  port  was, 
that  they  had  do  fund  of  goods  for  exportation,  either  of 
their  produce  or  manufaAure  ;  the  chief  they  could  export 
of  any  value  being  the  wrought  iron  made  in  C^rinthia^  Sty^ 
riay  and  the  adjacent  countries  i   which  indeed  is  of  great 
fervice  to  the  PeneticmSy  becaufe  they  have  no  iron- works 
near  them.     Upon  the  whole,  therefore,'  the  trade  of  tbU 
new  free  port  is  not  likely  to  anfwer  the  end  propofed;  yet 
the  merchants  keep  up  their  expectations  of  trade,  and  fome 
time  ago  talked  of  ercfiing  manufa£lures  of  wool  and  filk, 
X  that  they  might  have  fomething  more  to  export  befides  iron. 
However,  the  houfe  of  Aujiria  have,  a  noble  revenue  from 
the  rich  wine  made  and  fold  at  Profigy  which  is  about  (even 
miles  north-weft  of  Triefl^. 
Croatia.        CROATIA,  wzs  once  divided  between  the  H//«^^7riVzn^  and 
Titrks^  but  is  fince  fubjcS  for  the  moft  part  to  the  houfe  of 
AuJlria.    The^prefent  boundaries  of  this  province  are  the 
river  Serve  on  the  north  and  north -eaft  ;  which  parts  it  from 
Sclavonia'y   Bofnia  on  the  eaft,  Carniola  on  the  weft,    and 
Ahrlachia  on  the  fouth  and  fouth-weft.     It  is  above  eighty 
miles  in  length  either  way.    It  pays  above  twice  the  fud 
Sclavonia  does  to  the  cmprefs  queen's  extraordinary  fubfidies. 
The  foil  is  fruitful  in  wine  and  oil,  as  well  as  all  neceilarles 
for  life, -where   it  is  cultivated;    but  being  a  frontier  pro- 
vince, like  Sclavoniay  labours  under  the  fame  inconvenienciesi 
The  people,  called  CroatSy  are  of  a  good   ftature,  valiant, 
hardy,  and  good  foldiers,  efpecially  the  horiemen,  who  are 
{o  famous,  that  they  are  entertained  in  moft  of  the  courts  of 
G^rmanyy  as  their  hojfe-guards. 


SCLAPONIJ^  including  Ratzia^  is  bounded  by  tlie  rivers SclavoDia* 
Drau€  and  Darmbi^  which  feparate  it  from  Hungary  %  on  the 
jaorth-eaft  by  the  river  Sove^  which  divides  it  from  tbe  Turk^ 
ijh  provinces  of  Sfrvift  and  Bofnia  on  the  fouth-weft;  and  by 
Croatia  and  the  country  of  Cillij  on  the  wefl*,  being  200 
miles  loae^  and  <6o  broad.  It  ;s  a  6ne  level  fruitful  country, 
where  ciJtivated  ^  but  having  been  for  many  year»  a  frontier 
province  agaanft  Tiirijr,  and  fubje^t  to  the  ravages  of  the 
Chriftiao  as  well  as  the  Turkijh  armies,  it  has  produced  but 
Jitilc  corn  or  wine.  The  chief  town  is  Pofega,  The  Rat" 
'%ians  inhabit  the  eaftern  divifion  of  the  country ;  ^and  the 
natives  in  general  are  of  good  ftature,  a  brave  hardy  race, 
foldiers  from  their  cradles^  thcjr  country  hi^^ing  been  long; 
the  feat  of  war. 

XfiB  ancient  ScUvuonia  contsp^iied  many  large  countries. 
Some  have  extended  it  from  the  Jdriatic  to  the  Euxine  feir. 
It  13  favd  to  have  taken  its  name  from  the  Sciaviy  a  Scythian 
nation  which  fubdued  Greece^  as  well  as  this  country,  in 
the  reign  of  the.  emperor  Jujiinian^  The  Venetians  made  a 
conqucft  of  S^hrvoniay  and  compelled  the  natives  to  fubmit 
to  the  vileft  drudgeri^zs,  infomuch  that  fome  derive  the  word 
Slave  from  this  people,  thus  opprefled  and  abufed  by  their 
conquerors.  The  Hungarians  and  Venetians  pollefied  this 
country  alternately.  The  king  of  Hungary  was  fovereign 
of  Sclawmiay  when  S^fyman  fhi  Magnificent  invaded  and  re- 
duced it  in  1540;  and  the  Turks  remained  poflreiTed  of  it  tilt 
,  the  year  1687,  foon  after  which  they  loft  this,  and  all  the 
territories   the  Auftrian^    po/Tc^^  north  of  the   Save    and 

The  kingdom  of  Hungmy  Is  fituate  between  j.^  and  'I'^Kingdomef 
degrees  of  eaft  longitude   from   London^  and  between  45  Hungary. 
and  49, degrees  of  north  latitude,  bounded  by  the  Carpathian 
juountains,  which  divide  it  hoxrf  Poland  on  the  north;    by 
Tranjylvania  and  fffallacbia  on  the  eaft,;  by  the- river  Drave^ 
which  feparates  it  from  SclavQnia  on  the  fouth  ;  -and  by  A^* 
Jlria  and  Morofvia  on  the  weft.     The  country  abounds  with 
mines  of  gold,  filver,  and  other  metals,  as  aifo  pits  of  fair, 
No  foil  is  fcarCe  more  fruitful  in  general.'    It  produces  good 
corn  in  fuch  plenty,  that  it  is  fix  times  as  che^p  as  in 
England^     Their  grapes  are  large  and  lufcious,  and   their 
Wines,  particularly  thofe  of  Tockitf^  preferred  to  any  in  Eu^ 
rope.     They  have  great  plenty  of  grafs  and  catilc,  of  which 
latter  they  fend  incredible  numbers  to  Germany^  not  lefs  than 
3o,C0o  in  a  year.    Among  other  medicinal  plants  they  have 
rhubarb.     Their  breed  ojf  buffaloes  is  very  good,  which 
iJBrve  fhem  in  ploughing  and  hufbandry^    Their  horfes  are 
"      "^^  K  k  4  fwift^ 
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fwifty  but  not  large,  and  therefore  more  *u&d  for  riding 
than  draught.  They  have  fuch  numbers,  that  their  Kings 
have  brought  50)000  into  the  field.  Here  i$  abundance  of 
deer,  wild -fowl,  and  other  game,  which  every  body  has  the 
privilege  of  taking,  fo  that  they  are  the  common  food  of  the 
very  boors.  They  have  no  great  foreign  commerce,  befidcs  the 
exportation  of  their  cattle  and  wines  ^  and  no  other  mano- 
fa£tures  of  confequence,  befides  chofe  of  copper  and  other 
hardwares,  though  the  queen  of  Hungqry^  at  prefent,    !$ 

f;reatly  encoyraging  divers  capital  manufaddurcs,  which  are 
ikdy  to  prove  very  profpetous.  No  country  produces  fo 
many  metals  as  this,  tin  excepted ;  and  in  fome  parts  are 
found  ev.en  diamonds  and  other  precious  flones.  The  pea- 
fants,  even  as  they  till  the  ground,  fometimes  find  grains 
pf  gold..  They  have  lilcewife  great  plenty  of  white,  red, 
and  black  «m9r)3le,  and  fome  fine  porphyry.  This  country 
abounds  al(p  with  falubrious  hot  baths  and  fountains  ;  and 
\ fome  of  them' are  of  vitriolic,  petrifying,  and  other  pecu- 
liar qualities^,  Its  air  is  temperate,  but  in  the  fummer  the 
days  are  exceiSve  hot,  and  the  nights  as  cold.  Its  many 
marihes  and  lakes  render  it  frequently  unwholfome;  and 
its  waters,  except  thofe  of  the  Danube^  are  (linking  ;  but  they 
jire  all  well  flocked  with  fifh,  efpeciaily  the  TihifcuSy  where 
^000  carp  have  been  fold  for  a  crown,  and  in  fome  places 
they  throw  their  fifh  to  the  hogs.  This  prolific  quality  of 
the  rivers  is  afcribed  to  the  hot  exhalations  that  rife  every 
where  out  of  the  fulphureous  foil,  efpeciaily  in  the  foutb 
part. 

The  HunSy  a  Scythian  nation,  poflefled  themfelves  of  this' 
country  in  the  third  century,  and  communicated  their  name 
to  it,  being  then  part  of  the  ancient  Pannonia,    It  was  at 
fiirfl  divided  into  many  little  principalities  and  dates,  which 
at  length  united  under  on^liead,  who  had  the  title  of  duke. 
The  lafl  of  thefe  dukes  was  Gejfay  who,  becoming  a  profelyte 
to  Chriftianity,  W(!s  baptized ;  after  which  he  refigned  the 
government  to  his  fon  Stephen^  who  took  the  title  of  king 
m  the  year  1000.    It  was  an  eledive  kingdom  many  years, 
but  generally  in  one  family,  and  the  conftitution  of  the  go- 
yernment  was  a  limited  monarchy.     Charles- Robert  afcended 
the  throne  in  1310,  and  fubdued  Bulgaria^  Ssrvia,  Cr9atia^ 
Dalmaiia^  Sclavomo^  and  many  other   provinces,  which  he 
annexed  to  his  dominions,  fome  whereof  the  Venetians  re- 
covered  from  him.    The  Turl^s  invaded  Hungary  in  the  I5ih 
century,  in  the  reign  of  Ladijlaus^  an  infant  king ;  but  were 
bravely  rcpulfed  by  the  celebrated  Hunniades^  who  was  re- 
cent of  the  kifigdomiiuring  the  minority  ol  La£flam.  0« 
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the  death  of  LitdiJIaus^  the  Hungarians^  in  gratitude  for  the 
father's  fervices,  eleded  Mathias  Corvinus^  the  fon  of  Hun^ 
niadesy  their  king,  in  1458.  Lodowtck^  king  of  Hun^  > 
garyy  engaging  Solyman  emperor  of  the  Turks  with  very  un- 
equal numbers,  was  defeated  and  killed  in  battle  in  1526, 
and  great  part  of  Hungary  loft.  John^  waywode  of  Tranfyl^ 
vania,  afcended  th^  throne  of  Hungary  the  fame  year;  but 
was  depofed  by  Ferdinand^  brother  of  the  emperor  Charlis 
V.  Solyman  reilored  king  John  ;  and  at  this  time  began  the 
wars  between  the  German  and  Turkljh  emperors,  for  the  do-r 
minion  of  Hungaryy  which  lafted  near  200  years.  Ferdi- 
nandj  archduke  of  Aujiria^  was  advanced  to  the  throne  of 
Hungary  in  1527  ;  and  the  Aufirians  have  been  able  to  in- 
fluence the  elections  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  keep  the  crown 
in  their  family  ever  (inqe;  fo  that  the  kingdom,  from  being 
eledive,  is  now  become  an  abfolute  hereditary  monarchy. 
The  late  emperor  Charles  VI.  procuring  it  to  be  fettled  on 
his  female  ifTue,  in  default  of  males,  his  eldeft  daughter  the  ' 
emprefs  queen  enjoys  it  at  this  day.  The  Hungarians  are 
a  brave  and  warlike  people,  and  their  country  has  long  flood 
as  a  barrier  againft  the  Turks.  Their  troopers  are  called 
huflars,  and  their  foot  heydukes ;  and  the  infurgents  are  a 
militia  that  are  raifed  on  the  1  aft  neceffity. 

.  TkANSriVANIA  is^  principality  bounded  by  the  Car^  Tranfyl- 
pathian  mountains,  which  divide  it  from  Poland  on  the  north;  vania. 
by  the  Iron-gate  mountains,  which  divide  it  from  Turky  on  the 
fouth ;  and  by  Hungary  on  the  weft.  The  country  is  very 
mountainous,  and  covered  with  woods,  a^  the  frontiers  to- 
wards Turky  alfo  are,  from  whence  the  Latin  name  of  Tran-^ 
Jylvania  was  given  if.  The  air  is  warm,  but  not  fo  unhealthy 
as  that  of  Hungary,  The  foil  is  fruitful,  abounding  in  corn, 
wine,  cattle,  and  rich  paftures ;  and  their  mines  and  fands 
of  their  rivers  afford  gold,  fdvcr,  iron,  and  fait.  Their 
,  principal  manufadures  are  copper  and  iron  utenfils  ^  their 
foreign  trade  is  inconfiderable ;  and  though  the  foil  is  rich, 
it  does  not  yield  fo  much  profit  to  the  fovereign  as  might 
be  expeded,  it  being  a  frontier  province,  and  frequently 
plundered  by  friends  and  foes ;  which  is  the  reafon  alfo  that 
it  is  not  populous. 

TRANSTLFAiVlA  was  part  of  the  ancient  Dacia^  which 
id  faid  to  have  been  fubdued  by  Lyfimachus^  one  of  Alexander*^ 
generals.  Julius  Cafar  repulfed  the  Dacians^  when  they 
pa(!ed  the  Danube  2nd  invaded  the  Roman  empire.  Augujlus 
fortified  the  fouthern  (bore  of  the  Danube^  to  prevent  theiir  * 
incurfions-  The  emperor  Trajan  fubdued  them,  and  reduced 
paciq  to  the  form  of  a  province.    It  was  over-run  by  the 
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Cf^/>|pn  the  decline  of  the  RamaM  empire,  and  the  Gfftbs  were 
expelled  by  the  Hjms.  Stephen  I.  king  of  Hungdry^  fub- 
dued  Tranjyhcfnia^  and  introduced  the  Cbriftian  religion  there 
in  the  year  looo.  From  tha^  iim^Trofifylvania  wa$  a  province 
in  Hwigary^  and;  governed  by  an  Hungarian  viceroy,  called  a 
weywode,  or  vaivod,  and  their  vaivods  at  length  fet  up  for 
ihemrelyes,  and  afTumed  an  independency. '  In  the  year  1526, 
two  rival  princes  contended  for  this  principality;  one  of  them 
^as  fupported  by  the  German  emperor,  and  the  other  by  the 
Turki  whereupon  this  country  becai^e  th^  feat  of  war  for 
many  years.  The  princes  of  the  hgufe  of  Ragotjki  were  at 
the  head  of  the  Proteftant  fa£lion,  and  fupported  by  the 
Turks ;  but  being  at  length  obliged  to  quit  Tranfylvania  by 
the  Ai^rianSy  Ragotjki  fleid  for  refuge  into  Turky^  and  at  tb^ 
treatv  of  Carhwitt^  in  1699,  this  country  was  confiroied  to 
the  boufe  of  Juftria  by  the  Turks, 

\t  is  at  prefent  inhabiced  by  three  different  people,  5ax* 
ms^  Huns,  and  Cingars^  that  have  little  relation  to  each 
other.     The  &;tr0irj  have^ near  two- thirds  of  the  country;^ 
the  pofterity  of  the  Huns  are  fituate  on  the  north-eaft;  ancji 
the  Cingars,  who  are  gypfies,  liv^  in  tents,  and  encamp  all 
over  the  country. 
Tarky  i»      t^  g  y^^^^  ^^^  poflVfled  in  Europe  o{ Romania^  Bulgaria^  &r- 
Earope.    ^^^  Bofnia^  Ragt^a^  IVakchiat  Moldavia,  Bejfarabioy  Budziac^ 
and  OckT^akow  Tariary,  Grim  znd  Little  Tartary,  ytlhaniaj  Epi* 
THSy  MacedfrniOf  Ihfffalyy  and  all  th?  ancient  Greece^  with  it» 
numerous  iflands  in  the  Archipelagp.    Thus  happily  fituated 
in  the  center  of  our  continent  if  we  reckon  in  their  Afiaiie 
territories,  which  we  have  alrea^iy  given  an  account  of,  the/ 
could  not  fail  of  acquiring  the  trade  as  well  as.  the  empire  of 
the  whole  world,  if  thefe. glorious  advantages  were  not  lo^ 
by  their  indolence  and  inactivity,  and  the  deftruAive  maxr 
ims  of  their  government.     But  though. the  Turks  are  no 
traders,  being  rather  difcouragers  and  deftroyers  of  trade  ^. 
yet  as  they  ppflefs  fo  great  a. part  of  the  world,  and  fomd 
of  the  mod  fruitful  Countries^  and  produ£kive  of  the  beft 
and  choiceft  merchandizes,  it  wiU  always  induce  the  £«• 
ropean  parts  of  the^  world  to  fend  their  merchants  among 
the  Turks,  to  traffic  with  them  ;  and  the  Turks  themfelves, 
by  their  baughtinefs,  defpifing  manufadluring,  and  not  im- 
proving the  produ^  which  they  enjoy  in   many    places, 
mufl  necefTdriiy  be  obliged  to  purcbafe  of  other    nations 
the   things  they  ftand  in  need  of^    which  naturally   en* 
>    courages  the  merchants  of  the  other  nations  to  come  among 
them, 
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Those  that  fctUc  among  them  from  the  eafte/n  part  of  5/«//  9/ 
fhe  world,  arc  generally  tSreeisyJnvSj  Armenfans^  axid  G^r*  /^Turky 
gtans\  thofe  from  the  wcftefn  parts   are  chiefly   Vemtians^^^^^ ^'f 
french^  and  Dutcb^  with  fome  Jiws  alfo,  chiefly  I(alian^      geueraL 

Thje  principal  places  of  trade  on  this  fide  the  Turiijh  dq^ 
minipns,  refpe^ing  Europe^  where  the  fajd  n^erchai^ts  r^r 
fide,  arc  Confidntimple^^myrnay  AUppo,  Alexandretta^  or  Scan,^ 
dcroon^  Akxandria^  Trippliy  Autioch^  an^  the  iflandf  on  the 
cbafl:.  There  are  fonxe^Cphriftiap  qerchapts  ip  qio^  pf  t^  • 
iflands  belonging  to  the  Turks^  as  at  CypruSy  Candiay  Rhfidii^ 
Zantj  CephaUnia^  and  iii  n^pft.  of  the  inhabited  iflands  'of  tha 
Mgean  fca,  or  Archipilago^  Thefe  qierchants  arc  generally 
Frencby  though  there  are  fprn?  ^f^^*  ^his  commercial  cfta^ 
blifhment,  by  way  of  fa^lorics^  among  the  Twrifi.tak^ipg  the 
fame  all  together,  is,  in  one  genera)  acceptation,  callcc]  witb 
lis  the  Turky  trade  ;  the  manner  of  ^hich  trade  is  this  : 

The  merchants  of  England^  France^  zni^Hqlland  c\A<Skf 
furnifh  the  Turks  with,  fine,  woollen  cloths>  dye^d  fcarlet» 
crimfon,  purple,  blue,  and  green ;  the  &rft  three  in  grain, 
and  as.  rich  in  colour  a^  poffible,  which  raifes  their  v^lup* 
The  EngUjhy  befides  their  ctotht  Tend  block-tin,  lead,  dockr 
work  and  watch- work,  both  in  eold  and  filveri  apd,  alt 
put  together,  the  value  was  formeily  for  upwards  o(.300,coo/* 
l^erling,  one  year  with  another.  The  returns  which  the 
Franks  (for  fothe  European  merchants  are  called  in  7«riy) 
Uiake  from  the  Turksy  and  which  are  the,  prqdu^  of  the 
Turitjh  and  P/rJian  dominions,  are  as  follow  : 

Raw  filk  :  this,  though  the  chief  return  of  the.  whal^ 
trad^e,is  not  all  the  immediate  produce  of  the  grand  feigr 
nior's  dominions,  hut  of  the  Pirfians  alfo,  is*  brought,  from 
the  countJ7  where  it  is  produced  to  Aleppo^  an4  from  theqce 
to  Scandtroon^  where  the  merchants  trade  for  it.  The  filk» 
thus  brought  raw  in  bales  from  Perfia^  is  flicxbaffi  the 
Perjian  word/or  raw  filk,  or,  perhaps,  for  filk  in  generat 
When  this  (herbafF  filk  is  landed  here*  and  comers  into  the 
hands  of  pur  manufadurers,  it  is  called  by  a  name  of  their 
own,  legee.  Befides  this,  the  Leuant  or  Turky  merchants 
import  another  fort  of  raw  filk,  which  they  call  white,  and 
our  workmen  belladine :  this  is  (hipped  either  at  Cyprus  or 
Scanderoofiy  on  board  the  fame  Tarky  fhips  that  bring  the 
other  fort  of  raw  filk.  But  is  produced  in  feveral  difl^ant 

?arts  of  the  Turkijb  dominions,  as  at  Cyprus^  Antiochy  and 
'ripolii  that  is,  in  the  country  adjacent  to  the  ancient  Syria^ 
4nd  in  feveral  of  the  iflands  of  the  Archts,  The  fame  fort 
of.  filk  is  alfo  (hipped  off  at  £/n)^r;7<7.  This  ifiand  filk  is  ge* 
licrally  the  product  of  the  iflands  pf  Andres^  Nnxosy  Zea^ 
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Ihermiay  Syra^  Santoriniy  &c.  The  quantity  of  filk  im- 
ported formerly  from  thefe  places,  and  as  comprehended 
under  the  denomination  of  the  Turky  ttade,  has  been  cal- 
culatea  at  between  3  and  400,000/^.  weight,  one  year 
with  another,  except  that,  upon  fome  occafibns,  the  trade 
met  with  an  interruption,  as  in  the  time  of  a  plague  and 
war. 

The  other  importations  are,  i.  Wool  and  yarn,  as  Cara- 
*  numia  wool,  and  wool  oftheiflands;  grogram  and  mohair 
yarn,  that  is,  goats  hair,  fpun  or  twifled;  cotton  wool  and 
yarn,  from  almoft  all  the  iilands  of  the  Mgean  fea.  2.  Gums, 
fuch  as  gum  dragant,  fandarac,  fenega,  arable,  farcocolla. 
3.  Manufa£lures,  as  Verftan  filks,  carpers,  burdets,  cailicoes, 
from  the  iflands  of  Siphanto^  Par^Sj  &c.  cordevaDS>  ihagreea 
flcins.  4.  Drugs,  dye-ftuifs,  earths,  f^^c.  as  galls  from  Syria^ 
coffee  from  Adacha  by  Alexandria^  balm,  natural  balfam,  rbu« 
barb;  from  Perjia^  fal  ammoniac,  turmeric,  incenfe,  pu- 
mices $  from  Sttntoriniy  ftorax  \  from  SamoSj  fcammony^ 
*  myrrh,  manna,  galbanum,  fena,  aloes  hepatica^  olibanum, 
sedoary,  efquinetbes,  hypoaftri,  aceatrice,  oker,  emery- 
ftone,  bolus  an  earth,  adrachne,  all  at  Samos ;  velani,  from 
the  ifland  of  Zea\  coloquintida,  euphorbium,  mirabolans^ 
frankincenfe,  from  Perjia  and  Egypt ;  maftic,  from  Scio  and 
'  NaxoSy  befides  opium  and  fonr.e  other  articles*     5.  Liquids^ 

as  arac,  orange-flower-water,  vermecelli,  turpentine.  6. 
Seeds,  as  worm- feed,  clover-feed,  garden-feeds,  rice.  7. 
Fruits,  as  figs,  piftachas,  raifins  of  Smyrna^  pomegranates. 
8.  Woods,  as /box  and  cyprefs-woodj  fuflic,  ebony,  wal- 
nut-tree. 

These  are  the  principal  produftions  with  which  the 
merchants  of  Europe  trade  among  the  Turh.  The  number 
of  drugs  may,  perhaps,  be  greater  than  what  are  here  men- 
tioned, but  thefe  are  the  mofl  confiderable.  The  chief  ar- 
ticles3  are  the  filk  which  comes  from  Georgia  and  Perfia, 
the  wool,  the  hair,  and  the  galls.  The  cotton,  as  well  in 
wool  as  yarn,  and  affo  moil  of  the  goat's  hair,  is  the  pro- 
dud  of  the.iflands  on  the  A/iatic  fide  of  the  Archipelago^  and 
thofe  alfo  of  the  European  fide.  Thefe  ferve  for  the  bulk  of 
the  trade ;  the  others,  perhaps,  arc  equally  ufeful  in  their 
kind,  but  not  of  equal  value  in  general  commerce. 

As  the  Turks  have  little  or  no  trade  but  what  is,  as  it  were, 
forced  by  the  E-uropeans  and  others,  fo  they  have  but  few 
fhips,  compared  to  the  extent  of  their  naval  dominions. 
The  chtefeft  of  their  (hipping  is  among  the  Grecian  ifland^^ 
and  thefe  are  fuch  as  belong  to  the  Greeks.  Al(b  in  the 
Morea  and  in  the  Black  Sea  they  hayc  fome  fbipping  j  but, 
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for  the  traffic  be  twcen  Egypt  and  the  PorU^  they  generally 
hire  EngUJb^  Dutch,  or  yenetian  ihips  upon  freight. 

The  produce  of  the  iflands  is  exceeding  great,  and  ailifts 
the  Turks  in  making  returns  for  the  goods  they  buy  of  the 
European  mei'chants ;  for  the  Turks  are  either  fuch  Grangers 
to  correfpondence,  or  fuch  enemies  to  all  the  world  but 
themfelves,  that  they  have  no  fuch  thing  as  exchange ;  fo 
that,  to  balance  their  trade,  they  are  frequently  at  a  great 
lofs,  if  the  balance  runs  againft  them.  It  is  true,  it  may  be 
in  their  favour  in  one  place,  and  the  contrary  in  another^ 
whereby  they  may  fometimes  bring  one  part  to  make  good 
another ;  but  they  cultivate  no  epiftolary  correfpondence, 
no  regular  pofts  going  from  one  place  to  another,  to  adjufl 
tbefe  things ;  fo  that  moft  trade  and  buiinefs  are  executed 
by  meilages  and  exprefles ;  and  as'  for  money  returned  from 
place  to  place,  it  muft  be  carried  all  in  fpccie :  much  lefs  have 
they  any  aiTurances  for  the  rifquc  of  trade,  or  any  of  the 
ufual  conv/eniencies  of  commerce  that  other  nations  have. 

From  what  has  been  here  faid,  in  relation  to  this  branch 
of  trade,  a  right  jud^ent  might  be  made  of  its  importance  ; 
yet,  important  as  it  is,  it  has  indeed  languiihe^  to  that  de- 
gree, that  our  Turky^  tnerchants,  who,  fome  years  ilnce, 
figured  it  at  the  top  of  the  commercial  world,  now  bow 
their  dimiaiflied  heads.  However,  the  trade  is  not  intirely 
funk;  on  the  contrary,  we  import  annually  from  Aleppo 
above  600  bales  of  raw  filk.  This  alone  is  a  great  national 
objed;  for  if  thofe  600  bales  of  raw  filk  contain  180,000 
fmall  pounds',  what  a  benefit  do  we  hot  receive  by  the  ma* 
nufa^^urmg  of  this  iilk,  in  the  article  of  labour? 

CONSTANTINOPLE,  fituate  in  eaft  longitude  30.  15.  Conflan- 
latitude,  41.  3.  is  the  place  where  all  the  Turkijh  wealth  ti^oplc. 
and  power  may  be  faid  to  centre,  as  being  the  metropolis 
of  their  empire.  It  was  anciently  called  Byzantium,  and 
by  the  Turks  at  this  day,  Stamboul;  but  frequently,  by  jfa- 
r9^£»f]nations,  the  Porte ;  being  one  of  the  fecureft  and  moft 
commodious  harbours  in  Europe.  It  lies  on  the  weftern  ihore 
of  the  Bofpherus^  or  ftrait  of  Conjiantinople,  in  the  province  ' 
of  Romania.  The  city  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  triangle, 
and  the  ground  rifmg  gradually  from  the  fhore,  the  whole 
town  appears  at  one  view  from  the  fca.  The  feraglio  or 
palace  is  builc  upon  a  point  of  the  triangle,  which  runs 
out  between  the  Propontis  and  the  harbour,  and  under- 
neath the  palace  are  the  gardens,  which  extend  to  the  water- 
fide.  It  is  furrounded  by  a  wall  of  no  great  ftrength,  about 
twelve  miles  in  circumference,  excludve  of  Gakta,  and  the 
9thcr  fuburbs.      The  ftrects  are  narrow,  and  the  private 
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Boufes  mean,  built  chiefly  of  wood,  {o  that,  wlieh  a  Sxt 
happens,  thoufadds  of  thetn  are  fometimes  deRroyed  ;  but 
the  piibjic  buildings,  palaces,  moraues  or  temples,  bagnios* 
and  caravanferas  for  the  entertainm.ent  of  mangera^  are 
many  of  thcin  very  friagnificeht.  The  chTef  mofque^  par- 
ticularly that  which  was  formerly  the  metropolitan  church  of 
St.Sofhsa^  isfaid  to  be  the  Hneft  temple  in  the  worfd^  covered 
i^ith 'five  exteitiive  domes  or  cupolas; 

It  would  be  an  endlefs,  if  not  an  udnec^flary  tafk  to 
fhnitr  into  a  particular  detail  of  all  the  coi|ntri|e$ ,  and  pror 
vinccs  of  Eurof>eart  Turh\  ib  tliat  it  may  Ve  fufiicient  to 
obTerve,  that  they  are  either  ihhabite/d  by  Turks^  pf  whom 
we  have  given  ah  account  under  JJioi  or  by  Cbrlfttaoa^ 
chiefly  Greeks^  or  by  Tartars^ 
Greeks.  Xhe  Greeks^  the  ancient  inhabrtants  of  the  better  part  of 
thefe  countries,  were  eminent  for  their  i^it  /and  learnings 
for  their  great  a£lr6ns,  and  for  the  numerous^  heroes  that 
appeared  amongft  them  ;  but  (tnce  they  have  t>een  fubjed  to 
the  barbarous  Turk^  moft  of  their  fine  cities  have  been  dc- 
ftroyed,  and  a  deluge  of  ignorance  introduced  into  tbofe 
admired  feats  of  learning  and  politenefs.  The  Athenians 
/etatn,  perhaps,  to  this  day  more  vivacity^  more  genius^ 
and  a  politer  addreis,  than  any  other  people  in  the  Turiifi 

'  dominions.    OpprefTed  as  they  are.  at   prefent,  they  not- 

withftanding  oppofe,  with  great  courage  and  wonderful  fii« 
gacity,  every  addition  to  their  burden^  which  an  avaricious 
or  cruel  governor  may  attempt  to  lay  on  them.  Tbey 
want  not  for  artful  fpeakers  and  bufy  politicians,  fo  far  as 
relates  to  the  affairs  of  their  own  city.  Some  of  their 
prielfs  have  the  reputation  of  being  learned  men^  and  ez^ 
cellent  preachers.  There  is  gre^it  fprightlinefs  and  cxprcf- 
fion  in  the  countenances  of  both  fexes,  and  their  perfbns 
are  well- proper uoned.  The  men  have  a  due  mixture  <rf 
ftrength  and  agility,  without  the  leaft  appearance  of  heavl- 
nefs ;  and  the  women  have  a  peculiar  elegance  of  form  and 
of  manner.  Some  of  the  molt  curious  remains  of  antiquity 
are  to  be  found  in  Greece ^  and  parti<^larly  at  Atbem^  and 
thefe  monumenis  of  antiquity  may  be  truly  faid  to  be  ca* 
pablt;^  not  only  of  illuftratinghinory,  but  .regulating  tafte^ 
^s  they  afford  the  moft  enVntial  helps  for  the  improvement 
of  ar(^hite(^ure,  pamting,  fculpture,  and  all  the  arts  which 
ccnbellifh  life. 

iarca-5  "^  Tartars  of  European  Turky  are  thofe  that  lie  next  to 

Pohmd.     By  their  incurfions  into  that  kingdom  they  hate 

riia^c  thcmiclves  well  known,  and  are  called  L//f/f7ar/tfr/^ 

CO  didingiiiih  diem  from  thofe  of  AJta.    Like  thefe  they  are 
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divided  into  feveral  hords,  each  forming  a  different  na:tiOh : 
the  Kubans^  the  Tartars  of  the  Crirma^  or  Perecop  j  the  hord  ' 
of  OckxakotVy  and  that  of  Budxiack. 

Be^bdes  thefe  four  fpecies  of  LittU  Tartars^  there  is  ano- 
ther very  fingular  one,  of  which  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
fake  notice.  They  are  fituated  in  the  heart  of  Lithuania^ 
Sonrie  tribes  of  this  people  formerly  threatened  that  duchy  : 
Vitoldus^  uncle  of  Jagelkn^  a  bold  and  haughty  princCt 
marched  againft  them  and  fucceeded.  He  led  captive  into 
Lithuania  many  thoufands  of  thofe  Tartan  of  both  ftxet. 
He  treated  them  mildly^  and  aiiigned  them  lands  near  Vibia 
to  cultivate,  which  their  pofterity  poflTefs  at  this  day.  They 
have  retained  Mohammedanifky  and  all  their  ancient  cuAonld  ; 
but  they  are  lefs  barbarous  than  thofe  of  the  Crimea^  and  its. 
neighbourhood.  They  love  work,  isire  very  fober,  and  of 
inviolable  fidelity.  The  grandees  of  Poland ^xt  fond  of  h^v- 
hig  them  in  their  fervice.  * 

All  thefe  Tartan  in  general,  originally  one  and  the  fam« 
people,  come  into  the  world  with  their  eye -lids  cloftd  toge- 
ther fo  faft,  that  for  fome  days  they,  cannot  open  them^ 
They  are  thickfet,  with  broad  (houlders,  aiid  extremely  ftrong 
and  vigorous.  They  have  a  (hort  neck  and  large  head,  a 
flat  face  almoft  round,  a  large  forehead  well  fliaped,  bright 
eyes,  a  fhort  nofe,  a  lijtle  mouth,  white  teeth,  an  olive  com- 
plexion, rough  black  hair,  and  fcarqe  any  beard.  They  clip 
the  hind  part  of  their  head,  leaving  only  a  tuft  before. 
They  never  till  the  ground,  and  are  ftrangers  to  all  the  arts 
of  luxury  and  effeminacy.  They  know  nothing  of  the  fci- 
eTtces.  Their  taws  are  fimple,  and  are  derived  from  plainr 
good  fenfe,  as  much  as  from  cuftom.  Gentle  and  affable 
among  themfelves,  they  are  fo  likewife  to  thofe  whom  trade 
brings  into  their  country.  They  have  no  law-fuxts  nor  quar- 
rels among  them.  If  any  one  hasa  claim  upon  another,  he 
goes  to  one  of  the  principal  men,  called  taurzas,  who  de- 
termines it  without  long  difcuflion,  and  without  formality^ 
Prqudiced  in  favour  of  Mohammed^  law,  which  they,  pro- 
fefs,  they  abhor  all  Chrifiians  >  and  in  their  invafions,  co- 
vering their  avarice  with  a*  reiigious  motive,  they  make  a 
merit  of  caufing  Chriftians  to  feel  all  the  ferocity  of  their 
charafler. 

They  are  brought  up  vdry  hardy.  Deftined  to  a  life  of 
toil,  they  are  inured  to  it  from  their  infancy:  Mothers  of- 
ten wa(h  their  children  in  cold  water,  mixed  with  fait  to 
harden  their  (kins  :  hence,  in  the  depth  of  winter  they  fwim 
Krof)  rivcrt  without  fuffering  any  incOnvtniency.     To  teach 

then 
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them  iQ  be  markrmen,  they  receive  no  food  after  they  are  fs- 
ven  years  old,  but  what  they  kill  wi(h  their  arrows. 

Their  cloathing  is  fiieepVlkins.  In  winter,  they  wear 
the  wool  next  to  them ;  but  in  fumroer,  or  when  it  rains, 
the  other  fide.  The  kan,  and  all  his  fiimily,  are  cfo^tbed  in 
filk,  which  they  ufually  receive  in  prefenis  from  the  neigh* 
bouring  nations,  particularly  Poland  \  and  the  pfficers  wear 
cloth.  They  wear  no  turban,  but  bonnets  of  the  P^lifli 
fafhion. 

Their  arms  are  a  crooked  fabre,  a  lance,  and  a  bow. 
They  are  afraid  of  fire-arms.  They  fight  at  a  difiance,  and 
eve^n  in  their  flight,  let  fly  their  arrows ;  but  if  ^they  cannot 
avoid  a  clofe  fight,  they  ufe  their  fabres  with  fuch  dexterity, 
that  it  is  not  eafy  to  ward  off  the  blows.  In  their  flight,  tfiey 
are  very  fwift,  ;md  their  purfuers  run  a  great  rifque,  not  lo 
much  from  their  arrows,  as  from  their  unexpeded  return. 
They  all  carry  a  knife  and  an  awl,  to  make  leather  flraps  to 
,  bind  their  prifoners.  They  often  poifon  the  points  of  their 
arrows. 

Their  horfes  are  extremely  brifk  and  nimble  runnert^ 
and  as  indefatigable  as  their  riders  \  but  they  make  no  (hew : 
the  Tartars  often  make  them  travel  fifty  or  fixty  miles  with- 
out halting.  They  cut  the  cartilage  which  feparates  their 
noftrils,  that,  breathing  more  eafily,  they  may  he  lefs  apt  to 
give  out,  however  violently  they  may  be  rode.  They  al* 
ways  lead  feveral  in  their  hands,  and  when  one  is  tired,  they 
fpring  on  the  back  of  another  without  flopping  a  moment. 

The  ufual  food  of  thefe  Tartan^  and  that  of  which  they 
are  moft  fond,  is  horfe'-flefh.  Bread  and  mutton  are  referved 
for  the  rich,  and  for  thofe  that  live  in  towns  without  ever 
taking  the  field.  The  poorer  fort  bake  under  a(hes  cakes 
made  of  millet,  barley,  or  other  corn,  which  grow  fponta- 
ncoufly.  The  Poles  call  this  bread  tatarka.  Though  fome 
become  fervants  to  others,  yet  moft  of  them  choofe  rather 
to  feek  their  food  by  rapine,  than  to  earn  it  by  an  ignomi- 
nious fubjedion.  It  is  fcarce  conceivable,  confidering  their 
indefatigability  in  war,  how  lazy  and  flothful  they  are  in 
their  families,  where  they  fpend  their  days  in  the  moft  con- 
temptible ignorance.  When  they  kill  a  horfe,  they  firft 
thruft  a  knife  intt>  his  throat,  and  carefully  faving  the  blood, 
mix  it  with  flour  of  millet,  and  make  a  kind  of  pudding, 
which  they  hold  to  be  delicious.  They  afterwards  cut  tbe 
horfe  into  four  quarters ;  the  mafter  referves  one  only  for 
himfelf,  and  fends  the  other  three  as  prefents  to  his  friends  or 
neighbours,  who  make  returns  in  kind. 

Their 
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Their  ufual  drink  is  water.  In  fome  parts  of  (t\w 
country  tberc  is  ndne^  and  they  either  have  nbt  the  fenfe  to 
dig  pits,  bir  tfaey  negle£t  it  through  indolence.  Snow,  how- 
ever, in  the  ^ihter,  fuppties  the  defed.  Thofe  Who  live  more 
coaifbrtably  than  the  reft,  make  a  kind  of  drink  of  boiled  mil- 
let. Xt  i9  of  the  confidence  and  colour  of  milk,  and  drank 
Co  excers  will  intoxicate.  However,  they  efteem  nothinjg 
comp^able  to  mare's  milk,  which  they  chiefly  ufe  when 
they  crofs  defarts  to  make  war.  Being  Mohammidansy  they 
abftain  from  wine,  or  drink  it  only  by  ftealth ;  but  they 
ihink  'the  friequent  life  of  brandy  no  breach  of  their  laws. 

When  thev  find  themfelves  indifpofed,  they  open  a  vein 
oF  a  horfe,  drm^c  the  blood  hot,  and  fatigue  thenfifelves  as 
.cnuch  ^s  pbmble  by  galloping.  '  If  any  one  is  <b  weak  that 
he  caiihot  ufe  this  ex^rcife,  two  pf  them  get  on  hor(eback» 
apd  holding  htm  each  by  ah  ariiij  mAjt  hiiti  ride  at  fbll  fpeed. 
^here  are  few  ailinehts  which  they  Ao  not  aAu^Ily  cure,  dr 
believe  they  cure,  by  (his  remedy.    Without  any  other  oc- 
caflon  than  to  appeafe  dieif  hunger  or  tbirfl,   wheii  they 
have  |K>thin£  elle,  they  bleed  their  borfes,  and  drink  the 
blood  :  this  nkewife  was  the  cuftbm  of  the  aritient  Scythians. 
I^hey  all  carry  mlllet-iheai  with  them  when  they  go  to  war. 
They  mix  It  with  water;  and  this  fupport^  them  in  their 
painful  qiarches,  and  extremely  refre(bes  them  lA  the  great 
h£ats« 

Ever  ready  to  make  incurfions  among  their  neighbours, 
becaufe  they  have  no  other  way  of  fuppjying  themfelves  with 
yrhat  tbey  want,  they  are  not  apprehenfive  of  being  attacked 
in  their  turn.    They  truft  to  the  power  of  the  Turis  for  their    , 
protection. 

When-  they  are  preparing  for  an  expedition,  they  fend 
their  borfes  for  fome  time  to  grafs  in  the  fields  to  fatten  ; 
their  kao  holds  council  with  the  galga,  or  general  of  the 
army  ;  they  aflemble  their  chief  murzas  ^  they  draw  up  the 

flan  of  op^ratiqris,  or  rather  of  the  ravages  to  be  committed, 
f  the  kah  commands  in  perfon,  all  muft  march  with  him  ^ 
none  muft*  ftay  even  to  guard  their  country ;  nor  are  the  in- 
firmities of  old  age  admitted  as  an  excufe.     On  thefe  occa- 
'  fions,  the  army  amounts  to  100,000  men,  and  2  or  300,000 
horfes  ;  for  each  Tartar  has  two  or  three. 

They  crofs  rivers  fn  a  very  extraordinary  manner.  Every 
one  gathers  ruflies  or  reeds,  which  he  faff  ens  to  two  lon^ 
poles,  and  makes  a  kind  of  raft,  on  which  he  places  his 
cloatha  and  arms.  He  ties  thefe  poles  to  the  tail  of  one  of 
his  horfes,  whofe  mane  he  holds  with  one  hand,  and  hold- 
ing a  rod  in  the  other  to  guide  the  horfe,  he  fwims  with  his 
Mod.  Hist.  Vul.  XLHI.  L  1  feet. 
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feet,  and  pafles  the  river  quite  naked.  Tbefe  rafts,  though 
thus  made  in  hafte,  are  fo  compadl  and  well  joined,  that  they 
carry  fafely  fuch  of  their  flaves  as  cannot  fwim. 

If  they  have  eifFeds  which  water  might  damage,  they  kill 
four  horfes  that  are  nearly  of  a  fize,  and  preferving  the  Ikins 
whole,  after  taking  out  the  flefli  and  bones,  they  blow 
them  up  like  bladders,  and  place  the^  on  fledges,  or  vrag- 
gons,  of  which  they  take  ofF  the  wheels.  Several  Tartars 
fwim  at  the  fides  to  fecure  this  floating  machine,  which  is 
drawn  by  two  horfes,  each  of  which  has  a  conductor  to  guide 
him  to  fliore. 

They  arc  more  eager  to  m^ke  incurflons  in  winter  than* 
in  fummer,  becaufe  in  that  feafon  they  find  in  the  houfe3  of 
the  peafants,  all  the  provifions  which  in  fummer  they  muft 
collect  in  the  fields,  and  the  rivers  and  marflies  being  frozen, 
they  can  go  any  where  without  hindrance ;  the  fnow  too  ren- 
ders the  roads  more  convenient  for  their  horfes,  which  they 
never  (hoe.  The  feeding  of  their  horfes  gives  them  no  more 
trouble  than  the  feeding  of  themfelves  ;  they  require  neither 
provifions  nor  magazines.  Mofs,  bark  of  trees,  and  poor 
herbs,  are  to  them  as  good,  and  fupport  them  as  wcjI  as 
the  choiceft  forage ;  and  in  winter  they  feek  their  food  under 
fnow,  Avhich  they  remove  with  their  feet. 

The  Tartars  in  their  expeditions  never  follow  the  ufual 
beaten  paths.  They  always  choofe  the  leafl.  known  and 
moft  difficult  roads  ;  and  to  cover  their  march  ftill  more, 
they  make  fires  in  their  camp.  By  thefe  means,  they  fur- 
prife  even  thofe  who  are  moA  upon  their  guard  againft  thefe 
incurfions.  When  they  arrive  within  three  or  four  leagues 
of  the  country  into  which  they  intend  to  penetrate,  they 
halt  for  fome  days  to  reft.  They  then  divide  into  three  bo- 
dies ;  two  of  which  compofe  the  main  body  of  the  army : 
the  third  is  fubdivided,  and  forms  a  large  detachment  at  each 
fide.  In  this  order  they  enter  the  country ;  the  center  ad- 
vances in  a  parallel  line  with  the  right  and  left;  but  the 
whole  marches  night  and  day,  without  hahing  above  an  hour 
at  moft. 

After  marching  fixty  or  eighty  leagues  into  the  coun- 
try, (which  tra£t  they  fpare  at  prefent,  pafling  through  it 
only  as  travellers)  the  two  wings  are  ordered  to  difperfe  fix 
leagues  round,  divided  again  into  ten  or  twelve  brigades,  of 
above  5  or  600  men  each,  and  thefe  into  feveral  others.  As 
they  advance,  they  make  what  hafte  they  can  to  pillage  the 
country  ;  and  joining  again  by  degrees,  and  in  the  fame  order 
in  which  they  feparated,  they  carry  the  booty  to  tlie  main 
body  of  the  army,  which,  during  this  time,  kept  together  to 

repel 
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repel  the  'inhabitants  who  might  aflemble  to  attack  them. 
Two  new  corps  are  detached  to  fcour  the  parts  where  the 
former  had  been ;  and  in  the  inftant  thefe  return,  a  third 
dptachment  is  fent  out  to  gather  the  gleaning  the  others  may 
have  left.  Thefe  barbarians  (pare  none  ;  they  cut  the  throats 
of  infants  and  old  people ;  but  men  and  women,  boys  and 
girls,  they  compel  to  follow  them.  The  number  of  their 
captives  has  fometimes  exceeded  50,000.  They  generally 
burn  the  boufes  they  have  plundered,  and  turn  the  moft  plea- 
fant  and  fruitful  cbuntries  into  a  frightful  defart. 

The  fame  havock  which  they  make  round  the  places  they 
fix  for  the  limits  of  their  incurfions,  they  make  alfo  in  their 
return  in  chofe  parts  which  they  fpared  at  firft,  provided  they 
are  not  purfued.     When  they  pafs  the  frontiers,  and  get>to  a 
place  of  fafety,  they  repofe  themfelves  ani}  divide  the  booty, 
of  which  one-tenth  is  always  referved  for  the  kan.    They 
cruelly  feparate  all  the  members  of  one  family  ;  the  hufband 
from    the  wife,    the   children  from  the .  patents,  allotting 
them  to  different  perfons,  and  felling  them  into  diiFerenc 
countries.     They  fell  many  of  them  to  the  Turksy  who  em- 
ploy (hjsm  on  t>oard  their  gallies ;  but  they  referve  the  young 
women    to  be  the   unfortunate  vidims  of  their  brutality. 
Though  they  arrive  in  a  country  all  together,  y^,  in  '.going 
back,  they  march  in  f^veral  divifions,  that  thofe  who  follow 
them,  feeing  feveral  tracks,  may  not  know  precifely  which 
road   they    have  taken.     Onr  thefe  o<:ca(ions,   the  Coffacks^ 
who  have  almoft  as  much  ferocity,  and  no  lefs  love  of  plun- 
der,   generally  lay  ambufcades   for  them.     They   wait  for 
them  in  defiles,  or  even   in  the  midll  of  plains,  where  they 
march  in  tahort ;  that  is  the  name  they  give  to  their  manner 
of  travelling  between  two  rows  of  waggons,  which  enclofe 
them  ;  and  from  thence  they  fire  on  the  Tartan  with  fmall- 
arms.    It  feldom  happens  ..but  that  the  whole  army  is  put 
into  diforder.     They  fly  in  bich  confufion  that  one  runs  over 
another,  without  refpedl  eves  to  theiir  leaders.  Each  runs  whi- 
ther bis  fears  carry  him ;  and  if  they  are  purfued,  they  gra- 
dually throw  away  all  they  carry.     They  flrew  ef{e<5ts  in  the 
way,  to  amufe  the  enemy.  .  They  throw  away  even  their 
arms,  and  often,  with<)ut  ceafiog  to  run,  they  cut  the  girths 
of  their  faddtes,  and  let  them  fall  off,  in  order  to.  relieve 
their  horfes^  that  they  may.  xyx^^  the  more  fwiftly* 
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CHAP.    IX. 

0/  Poland. 

Pr{/iiKf       ipOLANDy  in  its  prefent  ftate^  prefentt  us  with  feveni 

Jate  of      •»     ftriking  contrafh ;  the  regal  dignity  exifting  with  th» 

foland*     ntoieof  a  republic,  ciyil  laws  with  feudal  anarchy,  a  rude 

refeonbiance  of  the  Roman  commonwealth  with  Gothic  bar- 

barifm,  and  abundance  united  with  poverty. 

Nature  has  furni&ed  the  inhabitants  of  this  coofitry 
with  all  the  materials  of  opulence,  fuch  as  com,  pafture^ 
cattle,  wooK  hides,  leather,  fak,  metals,  and  minerals ;  airf 
yet  they  are  the  pooreft  nation  in  Europe..  The  chief  ibuios 
of  the  wealth  of  Poland  is  the  (ale  of  the  crowo.  Both 
land  and  water  concur  to  invite  commerce,  and  yet  it  has  ne* 
ver  appeared  among  them.  The  nvmber  of  fine  rive^8^  the 
Duna^  the  Bogy  the  ffiefier^  the  Viftula^  the  Nimuiij  the 
Boryfi>en$Sy  ferve  only  to  make  a  figure  in  geographical  maps. 
It  has  been  often  obferved,  that  it  would  be  ao  eafy  matter 
to  join  the  Northern^  Oaan  and  the  Black^Sea  by  canals,  and 
by  this  means  take  in  the  commerce  both  of  the  Eaft  and 
Weft..  But  the  Poles  are  fo  far  from  building  merchant*fiiipi^ 
that  they  have  never  thought  of  forming  a  naval  force  to  pro* 
ted  them  from  the  fleets  of  their  enemies^  by  which  their 
country  has  often  been  infulted..  Their  dominions  are  lar^ 
ger  than  France^  and  yet  do  not  contain  morft  than  fix  mil- 
hons  of  inhabitants.  They  leave  a  fourth  pyt  of  their  lands 
uncultivated,  and  yet  the  land  is  excellent,  which  makes  tha 
lofs  (b  much  the  mere  to  be  lamented. 

POLAND  is  bounded  by  the  BMc-Seet  and  JUtwrnr  as 
the  north,  by  Ruffm  on  the  eaft,  by  Turfy  and  Hmig^rjt  on 
the  fouth,  and  by  Pomeremiay  Bremdmihurgh^  Sikfia^  and  Ate^  ' 
ravia  on  the  weft*  A  kingdom  of  fiich  extent,  being  aoo 
leagues  in  breadth^  and  400  in  lengthy  would  rs^iro  Dume* 
rous  armies  to  ginrd  its  vaft  frontieis,  an4  f^  k  can  fcaico 
pay  40,000  men.  King  Stamfiems^  wha  governed  it  for  tome 
time,  and  who  has  (hewn  that  he  was  capable  of  doing  in  a 
whole  kingdom,  what  he  has  adual^  done  in  a  fiogle  pn^ 
vince  of  Frame ;  a  king  equally  qyaliMd  for  writing  amlaA* 
ing,  informs  us,  *«  that  there  are  cities  in  Buropt^  wfaoiii 
treafury  is  richer  than  that  of  PoUmdi  and  that  two  or  three 
snerchants  of  London^  or  AmfUriam^  trade  for  mudi  iMger 
Aims  than  the  income  of  all  the  lands  betoncing  to  the  re- 
public*'*    Such  a  republic  can  nevct  have  made  the  refleAioo, 
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Ihat  die  power  of  Holland  was  originally  fbundal  upoD  dw 
«rt  6f  catching  and  faking  herrings. 

Before  the  fixth  century,  when  the  Ptf/fx  were  yet  SoT'-GimMt 
muniam^  they  had  no  kings,  but  lived  without  government  iD^^#«7  •t 
4iioun tains  and  forefts,  having  no  habitations  but  waggons  ^PolaM. 
-always  meditating  fome  new  invafion  \  bad  troops  for  foot«- 
iervice,  but  excellent  cavalry*    It  is  fooiething  fiirprifing^ 
diat  a  barbarous  people,  without  a  leader,  and  without  laws* 
ihould  ftrecch  their  empire  from  the  Tanais  to  the  Viftuk^ 
and  from  the  Euxine-Sea  to  the  Babies  boundaries  prodigi* 
ouily  difiant  from  each  other,  and  which,  they  enlarged  ftill 
further  by  the  acquifition  of  Bohemioj  JidoroRuu^  SiUfia^  Lu^ 
fat'uty  Aftfnia^  MickUnburg^  P^merama^  and  the  marches  of 
Mrandenhurg.     The  Romans^  to  whom  To  large  a  part^f  the 
JWorld  fubmitted,  never  penetrated  into  Sarmatia. 

Xhis  hifto»cal  paradox  (hews  what  can  be  done  by 
/!ftrength.of  body,  a  habit  of  living  hardly,  a  natural  love  of 
liberty^  ^nd  .a  lavage  inftind,  which  fupplics  the  plaoe  of 
kings  andlawQ*  The  Sarmatlans  were  called  robbers  by  civi- 
^lized  nations,  jivho.fbrgot  that. they  iSicmfelves  had  begun  in 
the  fame  manner. 

The  P6Usy  who  took  this  name  about  the  mkldle  -^f  |tae 
iixth  century,  are  far  from  having  preferved  entire  the  inbe- 
<ritance  left  them  by  their  anceffors.  It  is  a  long  time  fince 
they  loft  SUefian  Lufattdy  gr^eat  part  of  Pomirania^  Bohf 
*ma^  and  all  that  they  pofTefTed  in  Girmany  \  and  they  have 
«ifnce  Ip(i  Livoma^  and  the  vaft  plains  of  .the  Vkrami.  Many 
a  great  empire  ha^  in  Ul^e  maonei::,  'Giok  under  io  owa 
weight. 

About  the  year -5 50,  Lrri  formed  a  dedgn. of  civilizing 
?tbe  SarmaiiauSy  though  he  was  but  a  'Sarmatian  bimfelf.  He 
^gun  with  cutting  dawn  trees,  and  ereAing  himfelf  a  dw<elU 
ing.  Other  huts  were  f<K>n  raifed  round  this  model ;  the 
nation,  hitherto  erratic,  became  fixed,;  and  Gntfna^  the  firft 
city  of  Poland,  took  the  place  of  a  foreft.  The  Sarmatiam 
feem  fcarce  to  have  known  what  eagles  were,  fince  we  arje 
told,  that  from  their  finding  feveral  nefts  of  thefe  birds  in  the 
trees  which  were  cut  down  upon  this  occafioo,  the  e^igle 
came  to  be  painted  upon  .the  PoUjb  ftandacds.  But  thefc 
fierce  birds  make  their  airies  only  upon  the  tops  of  high  rock$, 
and  Gnefna  is  fituated  in  a  plain.  Leek  foon  drew  the  eyes 
of  his  equals  upon  him,  and  by  difplaying  talents  fit  for  go- 
.veirnment,  as  well  as  a£iion,  he  became  their  mafter,  with 
<^the  title  of  duke,  when  he  migl^t  as  eafily  have  afluoxid  that 
^f^idn^. 
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From  the;time  of  this  leader,  down  to  the  prefent  age* 
Poland  has  been  .fucceffivcly  governed   by  other  dukes,    by 
vaivodes,  now  calle^d  palatines,  by  kings,  queens,  and  queen- 
regrcnts,  with  the  intervention  of  frequent  interregna,     Tbcfe 
*    laft  haVc  be^n  little  better  than  fo  many  times  of  anarchy. 
*  *      The  regents  had   always    made    themfelves    hated.     The 
few' queens    there  were  had  fcarce  time  to  Ihew  them- 
felves.    The  vaivodes  have  always  been  oppreflbrs.     Among 
the  dukes  and  kings,  there  have  been  fome  great   princes  i 
the  reft  have  been  mere  warriors  or  tyrants.    Such  will   al- 
way  be  the  fate,  in  a  great  meafure,  of  all  the  nations  of 
ifhe  world ;  becaufc  it  is  not  the  laws,  but  men,  that  go- 
vern. • 

•'  In  this  long  feries  of  ages,  the  Poles  reckon  four  clafles 
6f  fovereigns.  The  heads  of  the  three  firft  races  are  Leck^ 
Piajl^  and  JageUott ;  the  fourth,  which  begins  with  Henry 
of  f^aktSy  foritJs  a  clafs  by  itfelf,  becaufe  of  the  crown's  paf- 
fing  from  one  family  to  another,  without  fixing  in  any. 

In  the  year  750,  the  Poles  had  not  yet  examined  the  c^uef- 
tion>  Whether  a  woman^ might  govern  men  i  It  had  long  be- 
fore been  decided  in  the  Eaft,  that  women  were  born  to  obey. 
Vendoy  however,  reigned  m  Poland^  and  reigned  with  glory. 
The  PoVtJh  hiflorians  relate,  but  we  are  not  obliged  to  be- 
lieve them,  that  a  German  piince,  named  Rittger^  Won  by 
the  charms  of  this  unfeeling  beauty,  demanded  her  for  his 
wife  at  the  head  of  an  army  ;  that  (he  offered  him  battle  ; 
that  the  German  troops  refufed  to  fight  in  a  love-quarrel  5 
that  Ritiger  killed  himfelf  j  and  that  Fendaxhxvff  herfelf  into 
the  Viftulay  that  (he  might  no  more  difturb  the  peace  of  her 
fubjedts.  Whatever  becomes  of  the  truth  of  this  ftory,  it  is 
certain,  that  flie  would  have  done  them  greater  fervice  by 
continuing  to  govern  them  well. 

From  this  time,  the  Salichwy  or  rather  cuftom  q( France, 
wa5  adopted  in  Poland  ^  for  the  two  queens  that  reigned  there 
^  afterwards,  Hedwigia  in  1382,  and  Annejagellon  in  1575, 

were  advanced  to  the  throne  only  by  accepting  the  hufbands 
which  were  appointed  to  fupport  them  in  fo  exalted  a  ftation. 
Annejagellon  was  fixty  years  old  when  (he  was  eleiled,  but 
Stephen  Batiort\  who  married  her  to  get  the  crown,  thought 
that  a  queen  was  always  young. 

In  former  ages,  other  ways  had  been  laid  open  to  arrive 
at  royalty.  In  804,  the  Poles^  being  embarrafled  about  ihe 
choice  of  a  governor,  offered  their  crown  as  a  prize  to  the 
befl  runner  ;  a  pra£lice  antiently  known  in  Greece^  and  which 
did  not  appear  to  them  more  Angular  than  to  annex  the 
pfpwn  to  birth.     It  was  won  by  an  obfcure  youth,  who  tooic 
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name  of  Lejko  II.  The  annals  of  that  age  fay,  that  he  re- 
tained, under  the  royal  purple,  themodefty  and  genilenefs  of 
bis  former  fortune,  and  was  fierce  and  audacious  only  when 
he  took  the  field  again  (I  the  enemies  of  the  ftate. 

ALMOST  all  the  Poles  maintain  that  iheir  crown  has  al- 
ways been  elef^fve ;  but  they  are  little  interefted  in  the  de- 
cifion  of  this  queftioft,  becaufe  they  enjoy  the  thing  con- 
tended for.  •  If  it  was  to  be  decided  by  a  feries  of  fa£ts  for 
fix  or'  feven  cenHtrie^,  it  would  be  given  againfl  them,  iince 
it  can  be  (hewn,"  that,  under  the  two  fxrl^  clafTes,  the  crown 
cor^ftantly  pafled  from  fathers  to  children^  except  in  cafes  of 
the  intire  extin3ion  of  the  reigning  family.  It  was  not  till 
the  end  of  the  fecond  clafs/  that  hereditary  right  was  abo- 
Itihed  to'  make  way  foreiedtion.  .The  form  of  government 
has  alfo  had  its  revolutions.'  In  the  time  of  Leek  it  was  abfo- 
lute,  perhaps. too  much  fo;  but  the  nation  afterwards  felt 
its  own  ftfength,  {hook  off  the  yoke  'of  a  fingle  governor, 
and  divided  the  authority  between  twelve'vaivodes,  or  generals, 
with  a  view  to  weaken  it.  But  thefe  vaivodes,  who  were  ex- 
alted upon  the  ruin  of  one  throne,  coIle<Sled  its  (battered 
fragments,  and  formcfd  them  into  twelve,  which,  by  their 
mutual  coUifions,  fliook  the  very  foundations  of  the  flate. 
The  nation,  amidft  thefe  dreadful  agitations,  regretted  the 
government  of  a  fingle  perfon,  without  duly  reflecting  on 
what  ^they  had  fuiFered  by  it.  But  the  more  prudent  part 
fought  after  a  man  fit  to  govern  a  free  people,  and  to  reftrain 
Ucentioufnefs,  without  encroaching  upon  liberty.  Such 
an  oT\t  was  at  length  found  in  the  perfon  of  Cracus^  who 
gave  his  name  to  the  city  of  CracoWy  which  he  founded  in 
the  beginning  of  the  feventh  century. 

The  extindion  of  his  pofterity  after  the  firfl  generation; 
put  the  fceptre  again  into  the  hands  of  the  nation,  who  not 
knowing  where  to  beftow  it,  had  again  recourfe  to  the  vai- 
vodes»  fo  lately  profcribed.  Thefe  laft  compleated  the  difor- 
ders  introduced  by  the  firft.  The  Hungarians^  who  had 
long  been  under  apprehenfions  from  Poland^  now  refolved 
upon  its  deftru6iion,  and  fpread  terror  on  all  fides  by  a  fud- 
dcn  invafion.  The  chiefs  of  the  nation  wei-e  hated  and  dci- 
pifed,  the  foldiers  had  no  confidence  in  them,  and  the  peo- 
pfe  were  plunged  in  defpair.  In  the  midft  of  this  confuiion, 
an  obfcure  man  conceived  a.  thought  for  faving  his  country. 
He  drew  the  Hungarians  into  a  narrow  pal's,  where  the 
greateft  part  of  them  were  cut  off.  Prscemijlaus^  (that  was 
.his  name)  becaftie  in  one  day  the  idol  of  h;s  countrymen  ; 
and  that  wild  people,  who  had  as  yet  no  idea  of  any  other 
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tkle  to  the  crowa  but  virtue,  placed  it  upon  t^  head  of 
tbeic  deliverer,  who  wore  ic  with  equal  glory  and  fucceta^ 
by  the  name  of  Le/io  I. 

This  reftoration  of  abfolute  power  did  nof  laft  loqg 
without  a  fcefii  concuffioo.  P^pUl  II.  tb^:  finutb  duke  fcona 
PrTumifiaus^  defervedly  drev  upon  hio^Mf^  by  hii  criipqit 
the  fcandal  of  being  the  laft  prince  of  hU  fiamitjr.  Xeaving 
no  children,  the  oioA  ruinoua  anarchy  Aiccco^d..  The  baftarils 
of  the  ducal  family  oo  o*ne  fide,  and  the  twelve  palatines 
on  the  other,  were  employed  in  rending  out  of  each  oiber's 
bands  the  reins  of  government;  and  fhefetwo  prinptpal  fac-* 
tiona  engendered  a  hundred  ivtore.  £vety  indiyidual  flew  to 
arms,  ami  right  was  noade  tP  ponQft  in  focoe  oaly^  courage 
in  brutal  fury,  and  fiifety  in  murder;  tiH  the  nation,  weary 
of  tearing  itiielf  in  pieces*  (a  thing  which  it  had  not  don|? 
in  a  0K>r6  uncivilized  ftate)  fiiw  the  neceffiiy  oi  tafung 
fpeedy  refuge  under  the  g;overna)0nt  of  a  fingle  perfon.  Thn 
c^didates  met  at  Crtt/wtfk%  a  village  in  Cufo/tna ;  w^er^  aa 
inhabitant  of  that  count];y  received  them  in  hb  ri^ftii^  cot^ 
entertained  them  with  a  frugal  cepsft,  9nd  difpiayed  a  found 
judgment,  an  boneft  and  humane  he^t,  abilities  fuperior  ta 
)iis  condition^  a  refoiute  mind,  and  a  love  for  his  countryi 
which'ibefe  madmen  did  not  k^  in  their  own  breafts.  Am- 
bitious  me/i,  who  themfeiyes  defpair  of  governing,  chuf& 
rather  fo  bibmit  tq  a  third  perfon,  who  has  not  etptu'ed  iota 
the  competition,  than  to  obey  ^  rival.  In  the  pr^nt  caJc^ 
they  determined  in  favour  of  virtue;  aiid  by  tfajs  means  rtr 
paired  i^  (bme  rbeafure,  <he  mifcbiefs  they  h^  occafioned 
by  their  contefts  for  the  throne.  Pwjf  therefore  was  cho- 
f(;n  king  in  the  ninth  century.  T^he  Paiifl>  hiftorians  wilt 
have  it,  that  two  angels  were  concerned  \^  this  events  though 
Poland  had  not  at  that  time  embraced  Chriftianity.  What 
they  relate  of  the  good  government  of  Pia/i  is  fupportedby. 
better  proofs. 

The  princes  of  this  familyy  who  fMOceeded  ope  apoth^r^ 
continually  incre^fed  their  authorityi  which  even  fceo^ed  to 
be  more  abfolute  than  ever,  tinder  B^Uflaus  I.  in  the  tenth 
century.  Till  this  time  the  foveretgns'of  PUani  had  only 
the  title  of  duke.  Two  powers,  the  emperor  and  the  pope» 
were  then  contending  for  the  right  of  making  kings*  The 
pope  mifcarried  in  bis  pretenfions ; .  and  it  was  the  emperor 
Xnho  III.  who  refpedting  the  virtues  of  B^Uflaus^  invefted 
^im  with  the  regal  dignity^  in  his  paflage  through  /V^sW* 
One  would  fcarce  imagine,  that  with  this  inftrument  of  de/^ 
potifm*  the  iBrft  king  of  iV^Mr^laid  the  foundations  of  ^ 
republic.  This  hero,  after  having  penetrated  into  the  hearjt 
of  the  empire^  and  extended  his  conquefts  as  far  as  the  con* 
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flucnce  of  Ihg  EJhe^iA  the  &ala^  where  he  ejre£led  three  co- 
luauifl  as  moDuments  of  his  gIory»  aCier  having  twice  fuh- 
<}u^d  RuJJia^  began  at  laft  to  think  feriouflv  ;  arid  condderiog 
.on  one  fide,,  mat  his  enenjiies  were  fabdued,  and  on  the 
other^  hf^.  fubjeifts  exbaufted  and  ruined,  and  their  wounds 
iltl]  bleedingy  h^ad  the  humanity  to  weep  over  his  victories. 
fijUherto  be  had  reigned  without  a  council;  but  he  now^ 
.created  0Be»^CQnfiJ^ing  of  twelve  perfons  of  diilinguil!hed 
nerit. 

The  nation,  which  had  hitherto  obeyed  Implicitly,  now 
turning  its  eyes  towards  liberty,  difcovered  with  pleafure 
the  fim  linage  of  it ;  for  this  council  might  in  time  become 
a  fenate.  We  have  feen^  that  the  Poles  had  long  ago  abo* 
Jifiied  'inon;irchy  to  make  way  for  twelve  vaivods  \  and  thi^ 
tcaniient  idea^of  a  republic  had  never  been  intirely  defaced « 
Though  the  Tolijb  kings,  ufter  the  reftoration  of  the  old 
coiiftltutipn>  bad  regu)arfy  fucceeded  one  another  by  here* 
.ditary  ri^ht,  vet  there  ftill  remained  aperfuafion^  that  there 
were  circumiiances  ip  which  the  nation  mi^hc  refume  the 
crowji  y  and  it  exerted  this  right  by  depoflng;  Af/Vr^u;  IS. 
a  bad  priiice^  in  the  twelfth  century.  loSaoces  of  this 
fort  were  repeated  more  than  once  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

A  NATION,  which  has  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  depofe  its 
J^iags,  hasnotbing  to  do  but  to  chufe  its  materials  for  eir^A- 
ing  the  edifice  of  liberty^  and  time  will  do  the  refl.  The 
banifhment  of  B^lejlaus  II.  after  the  patience  of  his  fubjec^ 
bad  been  exi^aufted  by  his  barbarous  behaviour,  was  favours- 
able  enough  for  fuch  an  undertaking,  there  hefng  fcarcc 
any  abfolute  fovereign  in  Europe*  The  nobles  in  France^  Enf-^ 
landf  Sweden^  Denmark^  Italy^  and  Sicilyy  confined  the  au- 
thority of  their  princes  within  very  narrow  limits.  The 
Spamards  have  not  to  this  day  forgot  the  ancient  form  of 
inaugurating  their  kings.  *^  We,  who  are  as  good  as  vou, 
make  you  our  king,  upon  condition  that  you  will  oblerve 
our  laws  j  otherwife  not."  The  PoUi  too  had  laid  fome 
rejftraints  on  the  regal  power;  but  thjs  power  being  always 
r^y  to  overleap  its  bounds,  they  ftlll  thought  it  too  ex- 
tenfive,  for  their  kings  made  war  and  peace  at  their  owa 
pleafure. 

In  the  I4,th  century,  Caftmir  the  Greats  being  impatient 
to  put  an  tnd  to  a  long  war,  made  a  treaty  of  petce,  which 
the  enemy  required  to  be  ratified  by  all  the  eftatcs  of  the 
realm.  Being  afiembled  for  this  purpofe,  they  refufed  their 
concurrence;  and  from  this  time  were  convinced,  that  ie 
'  was  not  impoffible  to  eftablifh  a  republic,  and  at  the  fame 
f^ipt  to  keep  a  king.    The  fQuudations  of  this  conftitution 
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were  laid  even  before  the  death  of  Caftrmr^  who  having  no 
fon,  propofcd  his  nephew,  Lew'ts^  king  of  Hungary^  for  his 
fuccellbr.  The  Polei  gave  their  coiifent;  but  it  was  upon 
fuch  conditions  as  laid  heavy  fetters  upon  abfolute  power. 
Lewis  himfelf  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  when  he  had  no 
hopes  of  begetting  an  heir  to  the  throne,  pitched  upon  his 
fon-in*law  Sigifmund  to  fucceed  him,  with  the  approbation 
of  the  Poles^  which  he  purchafed  by  ceding  to  them  frcfli 
privileges :  but  the  Poles  were  not  contented  with  having  in 
fome  meafure  difpofed  of  the  crown,  by  their  confent  being 
aflced  ;  they  were  rcfolved  to  ftrike  a  decifive  blow,  by  abo- 
lifhing  the  fucceffion.  If  either  of  Lewises  two  daughters 
had  a  right  to  the  crown,  it  was  undoubtedly  his  eldeft, 
the  princefs  Mary^  wife  to  Sigifmund\  they  therefore  rejc£tcd 
both  her  and  her  faufband,  and  gave  the  crown  to  Hed- 
wigia^  the  younger,  upon  condition  that  ihe  would  take 
no  hufband  but  of  their  appointing. 

Among  the  conf)petitors  that  appeared  .on  this  occafion, 

yagtllcn  difplaycd    the  luftre   of   the   crown   of  Lithuanhy 

twhich  he  prom i fed  to  incorporate  with  that  of  Poland,    This 

offer  was  certainly  confiderable ;    but  it  would   have   been 

nothing,  if  he  had  not  fubfcribed  to  the  republican  form  of 

government.    Upon  this  condition  he  married  Hedwigia, 

and  was  declared  king. 

Tirft  efta*     A  REPUBLIC   was  now   eftablifhed,  compofed  of  three 

Uijhnunt   efiates';    the  king,  the  fenste,    and   the  equeftrian   order. 

af  the  re-  The  king's  portion  was  majefty,  power  fell  to  the  fenate, 

fuhlic  of   and  liberty  was  the  (hare  of  the  equeftrian  order ;  an  order 

Poland,     including  all  the  reft  of  the  nobility,  and  which  foon  fet  up 

tribunes,  by  the  nsmc  of  deputies.     Thefc  deputies  reprc- 

fent  the  whole  equeftrian  order  in  the  general  afTemblies  of 

the  nation,  called  diets,  and  put  a  ftop  to  all   proceedings 

there,  whenever  they  pleafe,  by  their  right  of  Veio^    The 

commonwealth  of  Rome  had  no   king,  but  the  commons 

were  reckoned  as  one  of  its  three  orders,  fharing  the  fo- 

vereign  pov/er  with  the  fenate  and  the  knights;    and  the 

rtiajefty  of  the  Reman  people  was  extolled  both  at  home 

and  abroad.     Poland^  adtuated  by  different   principles,  has 

placed  its  people  upon  a  level  with  the  cattle  that   till  the 

ground.     The  fenate,  which  holds  the  balance  between  the 

king  and  liberty,  canloolc  without  emotion  upon  theflavery 

of  five  or  fix  millions  of  men,  who  were  much  happier  of 

old  when  they  were  Sarmatians. 

While  the  commonwealth  of  Poland  ^z^  yet  in  its  in- 
fancy, yagellon  feemed  to  forget  upon  what  conditions  he 
reigned.    An  edid  iftued  by  him  was  found  contrary  to  the 
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oalth  be  had  taken,  and  the  new  republicans  hewed  it  In  pieces 
with  their  fabres  before  his  face.  .  But  the  reiga  of  Sigtf" 
mund  Augujlus  was  the  aera  when  the  republican  prid&  dis- 
played itfelf  in  the  haughtieft  manner. 

This  king  dyin^  in  1573  without  children,  tbeP^Zpxtook 
this  opportunity  of  guarding  their  liberty  with  new  bul- 
warks. They  ^examined  into  their  old  laws,  limited  many, 
extended  fome,  and  abolifhed  others  \  and  after  'many  de- 
bates, it  was  agreed  that  the  kings  ele£led  by  the  nation 
fhould  make  no  attempts  to  get  their  fucceflbrs  appointed  ; 
that  they'  fhould  not  fo  much  as  propofe  any  one  to  the 
ftate  for  this  purpofe^  and  confequently  fhould  never  aflume 
the  title  of  heirs  of  the  kingdom  ;  that  they  fboul^  always 
have  about  them  fixteen  perfons  by  way  of  council,  without 
whofe  concurrence  they  fhould  neither  receive  foreign  mini- 
fters,  nor  fend  any  to  other  princes ;  that  they  Ihould  not 
levy  new  troops,  nor  order  the  nobility  on  horfeback.  with- 
out the  confent  of  all  the  orders  of  the  republic;  that  they 
ihould  admit  no  foreigners  into  the  council  of  the  nation, 
nor  confer  upon  them  any  office,  dignity,  or  flarofty  ;  and 
laftly,  that  they  Ihould  not  marry,  without  having  firft 
obtained*  the  perminion  of  the  fenat^  and  equeftrian 
order. 

The  whole  interregnum  was  fpent  in  contriving  how  to 
guard  againft  what  was  called  the  encroachments  of  the 
throne.  The  republican  language  became  henceforward  the 
prevailing 'ftlle  in  all  affemblics  of  ftate.  Henry  ^of  Valois  was 
(hocked  at  it  upon  his  arrival  in  Polandy  and  at  his  coro- 
nation in  1574.  But  a  few  months  after,  the  caftellaq  of 
Sandomir  was  deputed,  with  five  others,  to  notify  to  him  his 
approaching  depofition,  if  he  did  not  more  punctually  dif- 
charge  the  duties  of  the  throne.  Soon  after,  his  precipitate  > 
flight  put  an  end  to  the  complaints  of  the  nation,  and  to  his 
reign  together. 

To  thefe  fpiritcd  attacks,  made  at  different  times,  it  is  y^^  p^, 
owing  that  Poland  has  retained   royalty  without  fearing  its  lifh  r/'/wi- 
kings.     A  king  of  Poland^  at  his  very  coronation,  and  when  lu  Jbomti 
he  (wears  to  the  Pa^j  Conventay  abfolves   his   fubjefts  from  conJH- 
their  oath  of  allegiance,  in  cafe  he  violates  the  laws  of  the  tuted. 
republic. 

The  leglflative  power  belongs  eflentialiy  to  the  diet,  which 
the  king  is  obliged  to  call  together  every  two  years;  and  in 
cafe  of  his  failure,  the  republic  has  a  right  to  afiemble  by  its 
own  authority.  The  little  diets  or  dictines  of  every  palatine 
precede  the  great  one ;  and  in  thefe  they  prepare  the  matters 
that  are  to  be  difcuiTcd  in  the  general  aifembly,  and  cle^  the 
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«tpttfentattfares  of  the  equdbrism  order,  out  of  which  is  com-' 
fcM  the  dMBflbct  of  deputies.  The  perfens  of  thcfe  dcpodct 
or  triboftes  are  heM  as  Acred.  The  old  caftle  of  ff^ar/aw,  ui 
jwhicb  the  kings  of  Poland  fottatAy  refkled,  b  the  place  where 
the  diet  meets.  In  ordtr  to  form  an  idea  of  the  fenate,  wbicii 
is  the  tbA  df  this  body,  ytt  muft  caft  our  eyes  upoo  the  hi- 
Ihops,  palatine^,  and  cafteHans.  The  two  latter  of  thefe  dig- 
nitres  are  left  known  than  the  former.  A  palatine  is  tl& 
cfhief  of  the  ndbfKty  within  his  own  palatinate,  prefidies  at 
«ll  their  aflbmblies,  leads  them  to  the  field  of  eledioa  when  a 
Ung  is  to  be  chofen,  and  to  the  field  of  battle,  when  the  Pof« 
polite  is  aflembted,  or  the  Tolijb  gentlemen,  in  virtue  of  the 
•king's  fummons  to  war.  He  has  alfo  a  right  to  fix  the  price 
of  commodities,  and  to  regulate  weights  and  meafures:  ia 
ibort,  he  is  a  governor  of  a  provlace.  A  cafiellan  enjoys  the 
famt  privileges  within  his  own  diftrid,  which  always  makea 
part  of  a  palatinate  ;  he  reprefencs  the  palatine  in  his  abience. 
The  caftdlans  were  fornierly  governors  of  the  ftrong  caftleg 
and  royal  cities ;  but  thefe  governments  are  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  ftaroAsy  who  alfo  adminifter  jdftice  either  in  their  oww 
pc^rfoQS,  or  by  theif  deputies.  The  ftaroft  of  Sam$iitia  is  the 
olily  one  who' has  a  feat  in  the  fenate ;  but  there  are  in  it 
cwo  archbilbops,  fifteeo  bifiiops,  tbirty-thiee  palatine^  aad 
eighty-five  caRellans,  in  all  136. 

The  mintfters  of  fiate  have  a  feat  in  the  ienate,  witboiiC 
being  ftnators :    thefe  are  the  grand-marihals,  grand-chan- 
cellors, vice^hanceHocf,  grand-treafurers  of  the  crown  and 
of  Lithuma ;   with   the  marfhals  of  the  courts  of  PoUaiS 
^nd  Lithuama;  in  number  ten,  two  of  each  denomination,  by 
reafon  of  the  union  of  the  two  ftatcs.    The  grand  «marfliat 
is  the  third  perfon  in  the  kingdom,  having  only  the  king  and 
the  pftmate  abovt  him.    As  malter  of<the  palace^  he  appoints 
ambafTadors  their  days  of  audience ;   and  exercifes  an  ^moft 
ahiblute  authority  in  the  court,  and  /or  three  kagues  round 
it.     He  provides  for  the  fafety  of  the  king's  perfoo,  and  the 
prefervation  of  the  public  peace:  he  takes  cognitaoce  of  all 
criniesVithin  his  diftrt<fty  and  judges  without  appe^;    nor 
can  his  fentences  be  reverfed  but  by  the  whole  body  fof  tthe 
nation.     It  is  alfo  his  bufinefs  to  aflemble  the  fenate,  and.iceep 
in  order  thofe  who  would  difturb  it ;    for  which  purpofes  be 
has  always  a  body  of  troops  at  his  command.     The  roarfhal 
of  the  court  can  exercife  no  jurifdidion  but  in  the  abfence  of 
fhe  grand-marfhal.    The  grand-chancellor  is  keeper  of  the 
great  feal,  as  the  vice-chancellor  is  of  the  privy- feal.     One 
of  them  is  always  a  biihop,  with  a  jurifdi£lion  in  eoclefiafiical 
matters ;  and  all  anfwers  given  in  the  king's  name  upon  pub* 
lie  occa&ons^  muft  be  giveo  by  oae  of  thefe  two  officers* 
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The  iraad-treafurer  is  entrufte4  with  the  revenue  of  the  rc^* 
public,  he  Poles  being  very  careful  not  to  leave  this  mpney 
at  the  difpofal  of  the  king.  A  vote  of  the  whole  nation,  or 
at  leaft  zfinatus  confukum^  direds  how  it  fliatl  be  employed  i 
and  the  grand*  treafurer  is  accountable  to  the  pat  ion  only. 

Thbrb  it  very  little  refembiance  between  thefe  o»iniften 
and  thofe  of  other  courts*  They  are  appointed  indeed  by  the 
king,  but  the  lepublic  only  can  turn  them  out,  Neverthelefs^ 
as  diey  are  conne£ted  with  the  crown*  wbidi  is  the  fource  of 
all  favours,  and  as  they  are  men»  the  republic  has  not  thought; 
fit  to  allow  them  t  deliberative  vote  in  the  fenate. 

Th£  iirftman  in  the  fenate  is  the  archbifhop  of  Gnefna, 
commonly  called  the  primate^  By  virtue  of  his  o$ce,  he  is 
legate  of  the  holy  fee,  and  cenfoc  of  the  kings  qI  Poland:  he 
is  hiofelf  in  fome  meafure  a  king  in  every  vacancy  of  the 
throne^  durii^  which  he  takes  the  name  of  tnterrex ;  and  the 
honours  he  receives  are  proportioned  to  the  dimity  of  his 
Ibtion.  He  never  exercites  his  cenforfhip  but  with  applaufe. 
If  the  king  does  not  liften  to.  his  remooflraiices  in  private^ 
and  perltfts  in  bad  meafures,  it  is  in  full  fenate^  or  in  the 
diet,  that  the  primate  arois  bimfelf  with  all  the  power  of  the 
laws  to  reclaim  him  ;  and  the  mifchief  b  generally  put  a 
ilop  to. 

When  the  diet  is  not  fitting,  the  fprings  of  government 
are  kept  in  motion  by  the  fenate,  under  the  tnfpeSion  of  the 
king  \  but  the  king  can  neither  by  authority  nor  violence 
Over^rule  ^heir  fuffrages.  The  liberty  they  pofiefs  is  vifible 
even  in  their  outward  forms ;  for  the  fenstors  are  feated  tit 
arm-chairs,  and  as  foon  as  the  king  is  covered,  they  foHo^ 
his  example.  However,  the  decrees  of  the  fenate,  when  the 
diet  is  not  fitting^  are  only  provifional ;  but  when  the  diet 
|s  afiembled,  the  fenate,  together  with  the  king  and  the  cbam^ 
ber  of  deputies,  has  a  legifiative  power. 

The  iirft  thing  done  in  a  diet,  is  always  to  read  the 
Fa{ta  Cmoentm^  containing  the  obligations  which  the  king 
kas  entered  into  with  his  people;  and  if  he  has  fisuled  in  any 
particular,  every  member  of  the  afiemUy  has  t  ri^bt  to  iniiA 
apon  its  being  better  obferved  for  the  niture*  In  the  other 
littings,  which  are  of  fix  weeks  continuance,  the  ufual  du« 
ffation  of  a  diet,  are  fettled  all  the  concerns  of  the  nation  ; 
tich  as,  the  nomination  to  vacant  dignities,  the  di^fal  of 
the  crown  lands  to  fochas  have  fefved  long  in  the  army 
arith  diitindion^  the  paffing  the  grand  treafuter^  accounts, 
she  diminution  or  augmentation  of  taxes  as  circumi^ances  re«- 
4|uire,  the  oeeociatioos  with  which  the  atpbaiTadors  of  the 
i^niWic  have  been  entrufted,  and  the  manner,  in  which  they 
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ha?e  executed  their  commiffions  \  the  alliances  to  he  formed 
or  broken,  the  malcing  of  peace  and  war,  the  abrogating  or 
pafSng  laws,  and  the  ftrengthening  of  public  liberty.  The 
laft  nve  days,  called  the  great  days,  are  fet  apart  for  uniting 
all  the  votes.  Every  decree,  to  have  the  force  of  a  law,  muft 
be  ratified  by  the  unanimous  confent  of  all  the  three  orders; 
the  oppofition  of  a  fingle  deputy  undoes  every,  thing.  This 
privilege  is  con(ulered  as  the  moft  facred  inftitution  of  the 
commonwealth ;  and  a  fure  way  of  being  torn  in  pieces  would 
be  to  propofe  its  abolition.  It  may  fometimes  do  good,  but 
upon  the  whole  much  more  mtfchief,  A  fingle  deputy  may 
thus  not  only  annul  a  good  decree,  but  if  he  has  a  quarrel 
with  all,  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  makea  proteft,  and  leave 
the  afliembly,  and  the  diet  is  inftantly  diiTolved.  The  remedy 
againft  thefe  diflblutions  is  a  confederacy,  in  which  matters 
are  decided  by  a  majority  of  votes,  without  paying  any  regard 
t  to  the  protefts  of  the  deputies ;  and  one  confederacy  is  fre- 

quently formed  againft  another.  The  a£ts  of  thefe  confede^ 
raciesmuft  afterwards  be  ratified  or  annulled  by  a  general  diet* 
All  this  muft  needs  occafion  great  convulfions  in  the  ftate^ 
elpecially  if  the  army  comes  to  meddle  in  the  difpute. 

As  foon  as  the*  throne  is  vacant,  all  the  courts  of  jufiice. 

Manner  ef^^^  Other  ordinary  fprings  of  the  machine  of  government,  re- 

>•    S  ^  °^*'"  '^  *  ^*^^  oi  inadlion,  and  all  the  authority  is  transfer- 

Pohind      '^^  '^  ^^^  primate,  who,  as  above  obferved,  in  quality  of  in- 

terrex,  has  in  fome  refpeds  more  power  than  the  king  bim- 

felf ;  and  yet  the  republic  takes  no  umbrage  at  it,  becaufe  he 

has  not  time  to  make.himfelf  formidable.    He  notifies  the 

vacancy  of  the  throne  to  foreign  princes,  which  is  in  cfFedfc 

proclaimiog  that  a  crown  is  to  be  difpofed  of  j    he  iffues  the 

univerfJs  or  circular  letters  for  the  eleSion  ;    gives  orders  to 

the  ftarofts  to  keep  a  flriS  guard  upon    the  fortified  places, 

and  to  the  grand-generals  to  do  the  fame  upon  the  frontiers, 

towards  which  the  army  marches. 

The  place  of  elcdion  is  the  field  of  JVola^  at  the  gates 
of  Warfaw.  All  the  nobles  of  the  kingdom  have  a  right  of 
voting.  The  Poles  encamp  on  the  left  fide  of  the  Viftula^ 
and  the  Lithuanians  on  the  right,  each  under  the  banners  of 
their  rcfpc£tive  palatinates,  which  makes  a  fort  of  civil  army, 
confiding  of  between  150  and  200,000  men,  aflemblcd  to 
cxercife  the  higheft  a£k  of  freedom.  Thofe  who  arc  not  able 
to  provide  a  horfe  and  a  fabre,  ftand  behind  on  foot,  armed 
with  fcythes,  and  do  not  feem  at  all  lefs  proud  than  the  reft, 
as  they  have  the  fame  right  of  voting. 

The  field  of  eledion  is  furroundcd  by  a  ditch,  with  three 
gate?,  in  order  to  avoid  confufion,  one  to  the  caft  for  Great 
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Polandj  another  to  the  fouth  for  Little  Poland^  and  a  third 
to  the  weft  for  Lithuania.  In  the  middle  of  the  field,  which 
is  called  Kolau^  is  ercfted  a  vaft  building  of  wood,  named  the 
Szcpa^  or  hall  for  the  fenatc,  at  whofe  debates  the  deputies 
are  prefent,  and  carry  the  refcrit  of  them  to  the  feveral  pala- 
tinates. The  part  which  the  marftial  a£ts  upon  this  occafion 
is  ftill  more  important  than  in  ordinary  diets;  for,  being  the  , 
mouth  of  the  nobilfty,  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  do  great 
fervice  to  the  candidates ;  he  is  alfo  to  draw  up  the  inftrument 
of  eIe£lion,  and  the  king  e\e{i  muft  take  ic  only  frooi  his 
band. 

It  is  prohibited,  upon  pain  of  being  declared  a  public  ene- 
my,  to  appear  at  the  election  with  regular  troops,  in  order 
to  avoid  all  violence.  But  the  noble3,  who  are  always  armed 
with  piflols  arid  fabres,  commit  violence  againft  one  another^ 
at  the  time  that  they  cry  out  "  liberty  !" 

All  who  afpire openly  to  the  crown  are  exprefly  excluded 
from  the  field  of  ele£lion,.  that  their  prefence  may  not  con- 
ftrain  the  voters.  The  king  muft  be  eledted  rumine  contra-' 
dtantej  by  all  the  fufFrages  without  exception.  The  law  is 
founded  upon  this  principle,  that  when  a  vaft  family  adopts 
a  father,  all  the  children  have  a  right  to  be  pleafed.  The 
idea  is  plaufible  in  fpeculation;  but  if  it  was  rigoroufly  kept 
to,  Poland  could  have  no  fuch  thing  as  a  lawful  king.  They 
therefore  give  up  a  real  unanimity,  and  content  themfelves 
with  the  appearance  of  it ;  or  rather,  if  the  law  which  prefcribes 
it  cannot  be  fulfilled  by  means  of  money,  they  call  in  the  af- 
fiftance  of  the  fabre. 

Before  they  come  to  this  extremity,  no  eleSion  can  poC- 
fibly  be  carried  on  with  more  order,  decency,  and  appearance 
of  freedom.  The  primate,  in  few  words,  recapitulates  to  the 
nobles  on  hoifcback,  the  refpedive  mer^t  of  the  candidates^ 
which  has  already  been  examined  in  the  dietines ;  he  exhorts  , 
them  to  chufe  the  moft  worthy,  invokes  heaven,  gives  his  blef- 
fing  to  the  alTembly,  and  remains  alone  with  the  marfbal  of 
the  diet,  while'  the  fenators  difperfe  themfelves  into  the  fe- 
veral palatinates,  to  promote  an  unanimity  of  fentiments.  If 
they  fuccecd,  the  primate  goes  himfclf  to  collect  the  votes, 
namihg  once  more  all  the  candidates.  Szoda^  anfwer  the  no- 
bles, *'  That  is  the  man  we  chufe,"  and  inftantly  the  air  re- 
founds  with  his  name,  with  cries  of  vivat^  and  the  noife 
of  piftols.  If  all  the  palatines  agree  in  their  nominations, 
the  primate  gets  on  horfeback,  and  then  the  profoundeft  filence 
fuccceding  to  the  greateft  noife,  he  aflcs  three  times  if  all 
are  fatisfiedj  and  after  a  general  approbation,  three  times  pro- 
claims the  king  5  and  the  grand- marflial  of  the  crown  repeats 
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the  prodanutiOB  three  tima  at  the  three  gates  of  the  ounpw 
Hoyy  glorious  a  ^ms  this,  if  endued  with  royal  qualities  T  and 
bowinCDQteftable  he  title  in  the  fuflTrages  of  a  whole  people  f 
This  (ketch  of  a  Ixtt  and  peaceable  ei^^ion  U  by  no 
means  a  reprefenration  of  what  ufually  happens.  The  cor- 
rapcion  of  the  great,  the  Airy  of  the  people,  intrigues  and 
factions,  the  gold  add  the  arnu  of  foreign  powers,  frequently 
fill  the  fcene  with  violence  and  b)ood. 
mtitmy  Xhb  nobility  having  fetxed  the  reins  of  government  with 
gfiMijb-  g|i  1^  honours  and  emoluments  of  the  ftate,  have  thought 
^'T^n  thcmfelves  obliged  to  defend  it  too,  and  to  leave  all  the  reft 
^SjL«  of  ^^  nation  to  cultivate  the  lands.  Poland  is  at  prcfent  the 
only  country  in  the  world  whofe  whole  cavalry  is  made  up 
of  gentlemen,  of  which  the  grand  duchy  of  Lithuania  furniflid 
a  fourth  part;  and  in  this  cavalry  opniifts  the  chief  drength  of 
the  Hate,  for  the  infaintry  is  fcarce  reckoned  as  at»y  thing.  This 
lirmyi  or  rather  thefe  two  armies,  the  Polifi  and  the  Liihuaman^ 
have  each  their  grand  general,  indepetident  of  one  another. 
It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  the  office  of  grsmd-marlhal 
\%  firfl  in  dignity  after  the  primacy ;  but  the  grand-general 
is  fuperior  in  power,  betni  linconnned  by  almofl  aiiy  boun<k 
but  what  he  prefc^ibes  to  himfelf ;  and  this  great  authority  is 
fufpended  only  when  the  king  commands  in  perfon.  The  two 
armies  have  al(b  each  of  them  a  general,  ^hofe  fun&iona 
are  con6ned  to  the  field,  called  the  petty-general,  who*has  no 
authority  but  what  the  grand-general  chulte  to  give  him,  and 
who  fupplies  his  abfence.  A  third  officer  of  note  is  the  ftra* 
genlk,  who  commands  the  van.  There  is  alfo  kept  up  in 
rolandti  third  body  of  troops,  confifting  of  foot  and  dragoons, 
the  inftitution  of  which  is  of  no  great  antiquity.  It  is  called 
the  foreign  armv,  and  made  up  almoft  intirety  of  Gemunum 
When  the  whole  is 'complete,  which  feldom  happeps.  the  or- 
dinary defence  of  Poland  is  about  48,00^  men.  A  fourth 
army,  the  moft  nunr^rous  and  the  moft  ufeleb  of  all,  is  the 
Pofpolite.  In  cafe  of  neceffity,  more  than  150,000  gentlemen 
would  mount  their  horfes,  in  order  to  fubmit  only  to  fuch  dif- 
cjpline  as  they  liked  %  to  mutiny,  if  they  were  detaihed  more 
than  a  fortnight  in  the  place  appointed  them  to  meet  tn^ 
without  marching ;  and  to  refufe  to  ferve,  if  it  (hould  be  ne« 
ceflary  to  pafs  the  frontiers.  Another  mifchief  is,  that  the 
'  c^o  bodies  of  troq)$  which  are  its  ordinary  defence,  (he  Polijb 

army  and  the  Lithuanian^  being  commanded  h^  two  grand- 
generatSy  independent  of  each  other,  are  Without  that  prin- 
ciple of  union  which  makes  forces  zct  in  concert.  It  has  hap* 
prned  more  than  once,  that  when  one  has  marched,  the  other 
has  halted :  they  have  even  been  known  to  thr<;atcueach  other. 

The 
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Tut  Pdet  are  borh  foldiersi    and  thoi/gU  thajr  ttknSAtQtfara^tf 

their  anceftorfi,  the  Sarmatians^  much  left  (han  the  Tartars  do  ^f  tht 

theirs,  yec  there  are  ftill  remaining  among  them  (bme  Sarma^  Polet. 

tian  features*    For  inftance,  thejr  are  frank  aod  haughty; 

which  Jail  qMMlity  is  natural  enough  in  a  gentleman  who  e- 

itStB  his  own  king,  aod  mdy  come  to  htve  that  honour  hinv* 

lelF.     They  are  alfo  <xtr^me)y  paflionaie,  affitirs  bemg  often 

decided  Cword  in  hand  by  theireprefentatives,  In  their  national 

aflemblief.    Hofpitality  is  a  virtue  much  cukivated   among 

tlisM,  and  was  learnt  from  the  Turks  and  Tartars.    The  Polts 

arebrjive»  robuft,  and  inured  to  cold  and  fatigue;    bat  they 

have  departed  from  the  fimpliciry  and  frugality  of  the  Sar^ 

matUms.    To  the  very  end  of  the  reign  oi  Sibiejku  ^  few 

wooden  chairs,  si  bear's  (kin,  a  pair  of  ptftols,  and  two  boards 

^covered  with  a  matrefs,  was  all  the  boufliold  furniture  of  a 

nobleman  in  decent  circumftances ;    and  a'  fuir  of  furs  was 

bis  drefs.     Luxury  began  to  gee  footing  under  Augujius  II. 

and  the  French  fafliions,  already  adopted  in  Germany^  were 

udded  to  the  magnificence  of  the  eaft,  which  difplays  itfelf 

more  ia  pomp  than  elegance.     The  Poles  love   money,  but 

not  with  a  view  of  hoarding*     Their  ftatelineft  is  fuch,  that 

a  woman  of  quality  never  fiirs  abroad  but  in  a  coach  and 

fix,  though  it  were  only  to  crofs  a  flreer.     The(p  women,' 

however,  are  far  from  beipg  delicate.     They  mix  with  the 

men  in  competiiions  at  public  games,  in  hunting,  and   the 

pieafures  of  the  table;  and  frequently  take  a  journey  of  loo 

or  200  leagues  in  a  fledge,  without  arw  ap]prehenfion3  about 

inconvenient  lodgings,  dr  the  badnefs  of  the  roads. 

PeiCsoks  who  travel  in  Poland  find  that  good  morals  are 
of  more  value  than  good  laws.  The  number  of  'forefts,  the 
diftance  of  habitations,  the  cuRom  of  trsCvelling  by  night  as 
well  as  by  day,  the  negligence  of  the  ftarofts^  with  regard  to 
the  fafety  of  the  roads,  all  contribute  to  -favour,  robbery  and 
murder,  and  yet  ah  inftance  of  either  is  fcarce  known  in  ten^ 
years. 

1'hb  extremes  of  liberty  and  flavery  feem  to  be  contend*- 
ing  which  (ball  ruin  Poland.    The  nobility  can  do  whatever 
they  pleafe  1  and  the  body  of  the  nation  groans  in  fervitude. 
Wherever  the  great  have   tyrannically  trampled  upon  the 
people,  the  latter  have  revenged  theoifelves  by  giving  up  their 
oppref&rs  into  the  hands  of  an  abfolute  monarch.    That  all    ^ 
men  are  born  upon  a  footing  of  equality  is  si  truth  which' 
will  never  be  eradicated  from  the  human   mind ;   and  if  an 
inequality  of  condition  is,  become  neceflary,- it  muft  be  alle- 
viated by  the  enjoyment  of  natural  liberty,  and  equal  laws.' 
A  Polijb  noble,  whatever  crime  he  has  committed^  cannot  be    . 
Moo.  Hist.  Vol.  XLIII.  M  m  t^ken 
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taken  into  cuftody,  till  he  htt  been  condemned  in  an  adeirf- 
bly  of  ail  the  ftates  of  the  realm  $    which  is;  in  efFcd,  fa^- 
nifliing  him  with  all  imaginable  means  to  efcape :  bur,  who- 
ever is  not  nobly  born,  is  a  mere  cypher  in  the  city,  or  aflavc 
in  the  country ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  every  ftate  is  undone 
where  the  plebeian  has  no  poffibility  of  rifing,  but  by  over- 
turning the  whole  conftitution.    In  confequence  of  the  flavcry 
of  the  people,  Poland  has  very  few  artificers  or  tradefoien. 
In  all  their  wars,  they  are  forced  to  hire  foreign  engineers  ; 
there  is  no  fuch  thing  among  them  as  a  fchool  for  painting ; 
architeAure  is  yet  in  its  infancy ;    and  theatrical  enteitain- 
raents  they  have  none.     They  write  hiftory  without  ufte, 
know  little  of  the  mathematics,  and  lefs  of  true  philoibphy ; 
.they  have  no  public  building  of  any  note,  and  not  one  great 
city  in  all  the  kingdom;    even  IVarfaw  does  not  contain 
.60,000  fouls. 
Dantzic,       Bu  T  we  muft  except  Dantzic^  and  Come  other  trading  towns, 
Coarlandy  which  are  diftind  republics,  and  governed  by  their  refpedive 
Ducal       magiftrates.     The  duchy  of  dmrland  is  befides  reckoned  a 
P  ruffia.     province  ofPolandy  but  the  Courlanders  eled  their  own  princes, 
and  are  governed  by  their  own  laws.  They  are  influenced  how* 
ever  in  their  choice,  either  by  xYitPoUs  or  At  Ruffians^  and  the 
latter  feem  to  have^he  greateft  influence  on  them  at  present  by 
reinflating  John  Efnift  Biron^  duke  of  Courland znd  SemigaUsOy 
in  exclufion  of  pnnce  Charles  of  Saxony ^  who  was  elected  to 
that  dignity  in  Septembir  1758.     As  to  DutalPruffuty  reputed 
another  province  of  this  kingdom,  the  crown  of  Poland  ac- 
knowledged it  to  be  independent  irt  1663,  upon  condition 
that  it  flhould   revert  to  it  on  failure  of  male  ifliie.    The 
cleflor  of  Brandenburg^  Frederic  III.  duke  of  Prujfiay  firft  af- 
fumed  the  ftile  of  king  of  this  country  in  1 700. 
Kings  of       We  have  mentioned  the  chief  dukes  and  kings  of  Poland 
Poland  to  as  far  as  the  sera  of  the  eftablifhmeot  of  the  republic,  and  as 
the  pre/ent  far  as  Henry  of  Falohy  who  abdicated  the  crown  of  Poland 
time.         on  fucceedtng  to  that  of  France,   .  Stephen  Batori^  prince  of 
Tranfyhania^  was  ele£led  in  his  room  in   1575*     He  made 
it  a  rule  with  himfelf  to  difpofe  of  all  honours  and  employ-^ 
ments  according  to  merit.     He  reformed  the  manifold  abufes 
which  had  crept  into  the  adminiftfation  ofjuftice ;  maintained 
peace  within  the  kingdom,  and  kept  in  awe  the  Tartars^ 
MufcoviteSj  and  Coffacs,    His  reign  lafted  ten  yeats,  a  (pace 
•long  enough  for  his  own  glory,  but  too  (hort  for  the  good 
of  the  republic.     Sigifmund  III.  prince  of  Sweden^  fucceeded 
him  in  the  throne,  but  did  not  fup[dy  his  place,  having  nei- 
ther the  fame  great  qualities,  nor  the  fame  good  fortune.    He 
loil  an  hereditary  kingdom  to  gain  an  ek&ivc  one*    His 
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ions,  Vla£flam  VII.  and  Cafmur  V.  both  fucceeded  htm« 
The  firft,  who  afccndcd  the  throne  in  1632,  inyaded  Rujjia^ 
and  took  the  capital  city  of  MofcoWy  obliging  the  Ruffians 
to  cede  the  province  of  Smoknjko  to  Poland.  He  fpent  the 
fixteen  years  of  his  reign  in  acquiring  the  love  of  his  fubjeds. 
The  fecond,  from  a  jefuit  became  a  cardinal,  and  from  a 
cardinal  a  king.  In  his  reign,  Charles  Gujiavus  king  o^Swe^ 
defy  in  one  year,  (1655)  made  an  intire  conqueft  of  Pclan^^ 
and  Cqfimir  fled  into  Silefia ;  but  the  Swedes  retiring  {)exc 
year,  Caftmir  was  reftorcd :  whereupon  he  entertained  German 
forces  to  fecure  his  poiTeffion  ;  but  the  Poles^  apprehending 
be  intended  to  make  himfelf  abfolute,  depofed  him.  He  re- 
tired into  France^  and  became  abbot  of  St,  Germain'  Michael 
JViefnowieJki  was  next  ele3ed  in  1670.  In  his  reign  the 
T^'urks  conquered  the  province  oi  Podolia^  and  befieged  Leopold 
but  compelling  the  Poles  to  pay  them  aa  annual  tribute^ 
they  abandoned  Leopol.  A  new  war  breaking  out,  John 
Sobiejkij  the  crown-general,  gained  a  great  vidory  over  the 
Tt^rks ;  but  the  Poles  refufipg  to  keep  the  field  any  longer, 
he  obtained  no  great  fruits  of  his  viflory.  King  Michael 
dying  in  1674,  the  Poles  eledled  John  Sobiejki  their  king, 
in  regard  of  his  fervices  againft  the  Turks,  This  is  the  il- 
luilrious  Sobiejki^  a  name  revered  to  this  day  in  Polandy  who 
joined  the  duk6  of  Lorrain^  the  imperial  general,  whien  the 
Turks  befieged  Vienna  in  1683,  and  obtained  that  decifive 
liAory,  which  compelled  the  infidels  to  abandon  Hungary  not 
long  after;  On  his  death,  Frederic  Augujlus^  eleftor  of  Sax" 
§ny^  was  chofen  king  of  Poland  in  1^98,  in  oppofition  to  the 
prince  of  Contiy  who  was  proclaimed  king  by  the  French  fa^ion, 
but  obliged  to  retire  into  France.  The  year  following,  at  a 
treaty  between  the  Turks,  and  the  Germans  and  Poles^  at  Gar- 
lawitZy  the  Turks  reftored  Podolia  with  its  capital  Kaminieck^ 
to  Poland.  King  Augujlus  in  1700,  having  entered  into  a 
confederacy  with  the  Danes^  Ruffians,  and  Brandenburghers^ 
againft  Charles  XIL  king  of  Sweden,  was  defeated  in  fe- 
veral  battles  by  the  Swedes^  who  depofed  him,  and  advanced 
Stanijlaus  Lefczinjki  to  the  throne  of  Poland  in  1 704.  King 
Stanijlaus  remained  on  the  throne  of  Poland  \\\\  the  year  1709, 
Vhcn  Charles  XII.  being  defeated  by  the  Rujfians  at  Pultowa^ 
and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Turky,  king  Augujlus  re-afcended 
the  throne  of  Poland,  though  he  had  fworn  not  to  difturb  Sta- 
nijlaus in  the  pofieffion  of  it.  Dying  in  I733>  his  fon  Au- 
gujlus  III.  was  advanced  to  the  throne  of  Poland,  by  the  in- 
tercft  of  the  Auffrians  and  RuJJians,  though  the  French  faftion  , 

had  proclaimed  king  Stanijlaus,  who  retirino;  to  Dantzk,  was 
befieged*  in  that  city  by  the  Saxons  and  Ruffians^  and  efcaping 
from  thencC)  retired  into  Francei  whereupon  his  party  fub- 
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mttted  and  fwore  allegiance  to  king  Augujluty  who  died  tit 
OSiober  1 763.  This  prince  did  not  feem  to  be  much  in  the 
aflFe£iion  of  tbe  PoUt  \  for  though  the  king  of  Prujfia  had, 
in  the  late  war»  plundered  Saxony^  and  taken  the  capil^l  city 
of  Drefden^  which  he  kept  pofie^n  of  for  fome  time,  the 
Poles  made  not  tbe  leaft  motion  in  bis  defence.  On  the  6tb 
of  Stptember^  1764,  the  ceremony  of  die  eIe£lion  of  count 
Stamflaus  Poniaiowskt  to  the  throne  of  Polandy  pafitd  wttH 
the  moft  perte£t  unanimity  of  tbe  TufFrages  of  the  whole  oa^^ 
tion,  delivered  by  the  different  palatinates  afiembled  for  that 
purpofe  :  and  the  next  day  he  was  proclaimed  by  the  name 
of  Stanijlaas  Augufius^  and  conduced  to  the  court  and  palace 
through  the  acciamaeions  of  feveral  thoufandst  of  (pei^ators*- 


CHAP.     X. 

Of  ihe  Ruffian  Dominions  in  Europe. 

txtenfand  fX^HE  empire  of  RuJJia  is  the  moft  exteuflve  in  the  worl<fr 

houndaries    \^     It  meafures  from  weft  to  eaft  upwards  of  2000  com- 

•ftbe  em-  mon  leagues,  and  upwards  of  8co  from  fouth  to  norths  in 

pire  of      its  greateft  breadth  :  it  borders  upon  Poland  and  the  Froxtn* 

JLuffia.      ^Q  ;  jt  touches  Svfeden  and  China :  its  length,  from  the  ifle 

of  Dago.,  CO  tlie  weft  of  Livonia^  as  far  as  its  moft  eaftem 

boundaries,  comprehends  near  170  deg.  fo  that,  when  it  \s 

noon  in  the  Wv.'ft,  it  is  near  midnight  in  the  eaft  of  the  em* 

pire.    What  is  now  comprehended  under  the  namebf  JSz^^, 

isi  more  vaft  than  all  the  reft  of  Europtt  than  the  Roman  em* 

pire  ever  was,  or  that  of  Darius  conquered  by  Alexander ; 

tor  it  contains  more  than  i,iQO,cco  iquare  leagues.     The 

R^man  empire   and  that  of  Alexander  contained   each  but 

550,000  \  and  there  is  not  a  kingdom  in  Europe  that  makes 

a  twelfth  part  of  the  Rsman  empire.    Length  of  time,  and 

'  czan,  fuch  as  Pctsr  the  Grcaty  are  ftill  required  for  making 

RiiJ/ia  as  populous  as  more  Ibuthern  countries. 

'rH£  RuJJian  empire  is  now  divided  into  ftxteen  great  go^ 
vernments,  of  which  feveral  contain  immenfe  provinces, 
^.      .  The  neareft  province  to  us  is  that  of  Li*uonia,    It  is  one 

Jiivonia.  ^^  j^^  ^^^  fertile  of  the  north.  Its  inhabitants  were  pagans 
in  the  twelfth  century.  Some  merchants  of  Bremen  and  Z«* 
bee  traded  there ;  and  the  knights  of -the  Teutonic  order  feized 
upon  it  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  kept  their  ground,  till 
Albert^  margrave  of  Brandenburgb^  grand  mafter  of  thefc 
conquering  knights,  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Livonia  and 
Brandmburg'PruJpa  aboi»t  tbe  year  1514^   The  Ruffians  and 
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Poks  then  began  io  conteft  the  right  to  that  province.  The 
Sfvedis  Toon  after  entered  it.  All  thefe  powers  ravaged  it  for 
a  long  time.  It  was  conquered  by  Gufiavm  Adolphuu  and 
ceded  to  Sweden^  in  1660,  by  the  famous  peace  of  Oliva, 
Lailly,  the  czar  Peter  conquered  it  fronfi  the  Swedes. 

Farther  north  is  the  goverrunent  of  Revel  and  EJionla.^overn^ 
Revel  was  built  by  the  Danei  in  the  thirteenth  century.    The  «^»''  ^f 
SsjLfedes  poflcffed  Efimia  fince  the   country  put  irfelf  under  ^^^^^^^- 
thcir  prote£lion  in  1561,     This  is  alfo  one  of  feter\  con-  ^^^^^^^IP 

Juefts.     On  the  borders  of  Eftonia  is  the  gutph  of.  TinlarO.  ^*^  ^^" 
laftward  of  this  fea,  and  at  the  jiindion  of  the  Neva  and  the   **'^' 
lake  of  Ladoga^  Peierfiurg^  the  neweft  and  (ineft  city  of  the 
empire,  was  built  by  the  czar  Peter^  notwithftanding  all  tl^ 
obftacles  that  oppofed  its  foundation.     It  rifes  on  the  gulp^   - 
of  Crcnftadty  in  the  midft  of  nine  branches  of  rivers,  which 
divide  its  quarters.     Aci  impregnable  caftle  occupies  the  cen-^ 
tre  of  the  city,  in  an  ifle  formed  by  the  great  current  of  the 
Nevam     Seven  canals*  formed  out  of  the  rivers,  waOi  the 
walls  of  a  palace,  thofe  of  the  admiralty,  and  of  the  yards 
for  fliip-building  and  feveral  manufat^ures;    Thirty*five  great 
churches  are  fo  many  ornaments  to  the  city  ;  five  of  which, 
as  an  example  of  toleration  to  other  nations,  are  allotted  to 
foreigners,  whether  CathtJics  or  Reformed.    There  are  five 
palaces ;  the  old  one  called  the  fummer-palace,  Situated  on 
the  rivex  Neva^  is  indofed  by  an  imtnenfe  baluflrade  of  fin£ 
flone  all  along  the  {bore.    The  new  fummer- palace,  near 
the  triumphal  arch,  is  one  of  the  fined  pieces  of  architedlure 
in  Europe.    The  buildings  raifed  for  the  Admiralty,  the  Corps 
pf  Cadets,  the  Imperial  Colleges,  the  Academy  o(  Sciences, 
the  Exchange,  the  Merchants  Warehoufe,  and  that  of  the 
Gallies,  are  sill  niagnificent  monuments.     The  police,  or 
manfion-houfe,  that  of  the  public  pharmacy,  where  all  the 
veflels  are  of  porcelain,  the  court-warehoufe,  the  foundery, 
the  arfenal)  the.  bridges,  the  market-places,  the  fquares,  the 
lodges  for  the  horfe  and  fooc-guards,  contribute  equally  to 
the  embellifhment  and  fecurity  of  the  city.     It  is  computed 
that  there  are  adually  400,000  fouls  in  it.    In  the  environs 
are  pleafure-houfes,  which  may  juftly  aftonlfli  travellers  by 
their  magnificence  ;  of  one  in  particular  the  ietteaus  and  caf- 
cades  are  much  fuperior  to  thofe  of  VerfailUs,     There  was 
liothing  here  in  1702 :  the  place  was  an  impaflfable  marlh. 
Peterjburg  is  leputed  the  capital  of  Ingrioy  a  fmall  province  , 
conquered  by  Peter  the  Great,     Wiburp  alfo  conquered  by 
him,  and  the  part  of  Finland  loft  and  ceded  by  Sweden  in 
1742,  xndkc  another  government, 
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Archan-        Higher  up  to  the  north  is  the  province  of  Archangel^  ^ 
S^I*  country  intircly  new  to  the  fouthern  nations  oi  Europe,     It 

had  its  name  from  St,  Michael^  the  archangel,  under  whofe 
prote£tion  it  was  put,  long  after  the  Ruffians  had  embraced 
Chiiftianity,  which  they  *  did  not  till  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century.  It  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth 
that  this  country  was  known  by  other  nations.  The  Englijh^ 
in  15339  feekinga  paflage  through  the  north  and  eaft  Teas  to 
the  EaJi'IndteSf  difcovered  the  port  of  Archangel  in  the  If^iti- 
Sea.  In  this  defart  there  was  only  a  convent,  with  the  little 
church  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel.  From  this  port,  hav- 
ing afcended  the  river  DuinOy  they  arrived  in  the  midft  of 
the  country*  and  at  laft  at  the  city  of  Mofcow.  Thfey  eafily 
made  themfelves  mafters  of  the  commerce  of  Ruffui^  which 
from  the  city  of  NovogoroHj  where  it  was  carried  on  by  land, 
was  transferred  to  this  fea-port.  It  is,  indeed^  inacceffiUe 
(even  months  of  the  year ;  however,  it  was  of  much  greater 
utility  t^an  the  fairs  of  the  great  Novogorody  which  fenfibly 
decayed  by  the  wars  againft  Sweden.  The  Englijh  obtained 
the  privilege  of  trading  there  without  paying  any  duty,  and 
it  is  fo  all  nations  ought,  perhaps,  to  trade  together.  The 
Dutch  foon  fliarejl  with  them  the  commerce  of  ArcbangeU 
Long  before  this  the  Oenoefe  and  Venetians  had  fettled  a  trade 
with  the  Ruffians  by  the  mouth  of  the  Tanais^  where  they 
built  a  town  called  Tana :  but,  fince  the  ravages  of  Tamerlant 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  this  Italian  branch  of  trade  has 
been  deftroyed.  That  of  Archangel  fubfifted  with  great  ad- 
vantages to  the  Englijh  and  Dutchy  till  Peter  the  Great  opened 
the  Baltic  to  his  dates. 
RoiSan-  RUSSIAN-LAP LANDy  the  third  part  of  that  country, 
JLapland,  ^^^  ^^^  others  belonging  to  Sweden  and  Denmark^  lies  to  the 
iu  thego^  ^eft  of  Archangel,  ft  is  a  very  large  tra£t,  taking  up  about 
(vernment  eight  degrees  of  longitude,  and  extending  in  latitude  from 
i^Arch-  the  polar  circle  to  Cape  North.  The  inhabitants  were  con- 
VigtX.  fufedly  known*  to  antiquity  by  the  name  of  Troglodytes j  and 
feptentrional  pygmies.  This  appellation  fuited  indeed  men 
living  in  caverns,  and  generally  not  more  than  three  cubits 
high.  They  are  fuch  as  they  were  then,  of  a  tan-colour,  tho' 
the  other  northern  people  are  white  ;  almdft  all  diminutive, 
whilft  their  neighbours,  and  the  people  of  Iceland^  under  the 
polar  circle,  are  of  high  fiature.  They  feem  made  for  their 
mountainy  country,  nimble,  well-fet,  robuft;  their  fkin  hard, 
the  better  to  refift  cold  ;  their  thighs  and  legs  thin  and  fmall ; 
their  feet  little,  to  fkip  and  clamber  with  greater  facility 
over  the  rocks  their  whole  country  is  covered  with  ;  yet  they 
are  pai&onate  lovers  of  this  country,  whic(i  they  alone  can 
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he  fond  of,  not  being  able  to  live  el  fe where.  All  there  par* 
ticulars  (hew,  that  the  Laplanders  are  indigenes  as  well  at 
their  animals,  and  that  nature  has  made  them  for  one  ano- 
ther. The  inhabitants  of  Finland  and  Swedi/b-Lapland 
adored  formerly  an  idol  they  called  Jumalac ;  and  fmce  the 
time  of  Gujiaoui  Adolfhus^  to  whom  they  are  indebted  for  the 
name  of  Lutherans,  they  call  "Jefiu  Ghrift  the  fon  of  Jum^* 
lac*  The  Mufcwite-Laplanders  are  now  reckoned  to  belong 
to  the  Greek  church  ;  but  thofe  who  lead  a  vagabond  life  to^ 
wards  the  mountains  of  Cape  Norths  content  themfelves  with 
adoring  a  God  under  fome  grofs  forms.  This  kind  of.  men^ 
few  in  number,  have  alfo  few  ideas,  and  they  are  happy  in 
not  having  more,  as  then  they  muft  have  new  wants  which 
they  could  not  fatisfy :  they  live  contented,  and  to  a  great 
age,  without  ficknefs,  fcarce  drinking  any  other  liquor  but 
water  in  the  coldeft  climate. 

In  going  up  the  Duinoj  from  north  to  fouth,  one  arrives  j^oicow.' 
in  the  midft  of  the  country  about  Mofcow^  the  capital  of  the 
empire.  This  city  was  for  a  long  time  the  cehtre  of  the 
Ruffian  ftates,  before  they  were  extended  towards  China  and  « 
Perfia.  Mofcow^  fituatcd  in  55  f  deg.  of  latitude,  in  a  foil 
left  cold  and  more  fertile  than  Peterjburg^  lies  in  the  middle 
of  a  large  and  beautiful  plain,  on  the  river  Mejkway  and 
two  other  fmall  ones,  that  empty  themfelves  with  it  into  the 
Occa^  and  afterwards  increafe  the  ff^olga.  This  city,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  was  only  an  aflemblage  of  huts,  peopled 
with  the  wretches  opprefled  by  the  race  of  Gengis-Jtan.  The 
Cremelin^  which  was  the  refidence  of  the  grand-dukes,  wa^ 
not  built  till  the  fourteenili  century.  Some  Italian  archi- 
teds  had  the  conducting  of  it ;  the  tafte  was  Gothic  i  the 
fame  then  prevailed  throughout  Europe^  as  well  for  palaces  as 
churches.  The  earl  of  Carlijky  ambaflador  from  our  king 
Charlei  II.  in  1663,  to  the  czar  Alexis^  complains,  in  his  re- 
lation, that  he  neither  found  any  conventency  of  life  iri 
Mofcou)^  ru>rJon  on  the  road,  nor  affiftance  of  any  kind. 
He  was  difgufted  to  fee  that  the  greater  part  of  the  boyards 
had  no  other  beds  than  planks,  or  benches,  on  wtiich  a  fkin, 
or  fome  other  covering  was  laid ;  this  was  the  antient  cuftom 
of  all  yeople  :  the  houfes,  almoft  all  of  wood,  were  without 
furniture,  the  dining- tables  without  linen,  no  pavement  in 
the  ftreets,  nothing  agreeable  and  convenient^  very  few  arti- 
zans,  and  thefe  bungling  ones,  and  only  labouring  at  works 
of  neceffity.  This  people  would  have  appeared  Spartans 
had  they  been  fober.  But  the  court,  on  days  of  ceremony^ 
appeared  like  that  of  a  king  of  Perjia.  The  carl  of  Carlijle 
iays,  that  be  faw  the  czars  and  his  courtiers  robes  covered 
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Willi  pa  Mi  precious  ftones.    Tlwft  cloalhs  were  not  IM^ 
■afaSiired  in  tbe  country :  however^  it  was  evident^  that 
the  people  were  capable  of  being  made  tnduSrtoin^  6oem 
they  had  cad  at  M^/ctnVf  long  before,  in  the  reign  of  ih* 
ezar  Boris  Q^dono^  the  largelt  bell  that  is  in  Eur&pe^  and 
covld  produce,  in  the  patriarchal  church,  fono  filver  orna^ 
ments,  which  were  not  wrought  without  great  pains.    THcfie 
works,  condudied  by  Germans  and  ItaUans^  were  tranfitof^ 
cfibrts ;  it  is  induftry,  and  the  multitude  of  arts  cominuaUj 
^t  in  pradice,  that  make  a  nation  fiouriihlng.  Peland  theo^ 
nnd  other  nei^bouring  countries*  were  not  iiiperior  to  the 
Ruffians.    Manual  arts  were  not  brouf^ht  to  greater  perficc* 
-    aion  in  the  north  of  Germany,  and  the  politer  arts  were  fcarce 
Detter  known  there  in  the  middle  of  the  feventeen^  centiuy. 
Though  Mcjcow  bad  nothing  then  of  tbe  magnificence  and 
arts  of  our  great  cities  in  Europe^  yet  its  circuoiferenoe  of 
20,000  paces  i   tbe  part  called  the  Chimfi  town,    where 
the  curtofities  of  China  were  expofed  to  fale  i  the  fpacioui 
>  quarter  of  the  czar's  palace  )   fome  gilt  doases   and   loftjr 
towers  of  a  fingular  conftFu<^ion ;  in  ihort»  the  Bambcr  oi 
inhabitants,  amounting  to  near  500,0004   all   this  made 
Mo/cow  one  of  the  mofl  confiderable  citiea  of  the  wofldV 
Theodore^  or  Fodder ,  Peter  the  Creates  eldeft  brothert  began  to  po- 
Itoe  Mofitw  :  he  had  ieveral  large  houfes  built  of  done,  tW 
without  any  regular  srchitediure :  he  encouraged  his  prtnci* 
pal  courtiers  to  build)  advancing  tbeos  moneys  and  fiinitfliiiig 
f:hem  with  materials.     It  is  to  him  the  Rk/jSans  are  indebted 
for  the  firft  breed  of  fine  bort'es,  and  fome  ufefiil  eftabliih* 
teients.    Peter^  who  did  all,  tooli^careof  MofcvWj  whilft  be 
^  was  building  Peterjbu'g  \  he  had  it  paved,  and  adorned  auid 

enriched  it  with  etiitices  and  nianufaiSiured ;  and  laftly,  withiif 
thefe  few  years*  M.  ie  Showai^w^  chamberlain  to  the  late 
emprefs  Elixubethf  has  bad  the  honour  of  founding  io  it  aui 
univerfity. 

To  the  weft  of  the  duchy  of  M^Jtow  is  that  of.  Smdenji$^ 
part  of  the  antient  Eunpean-Sarmaiia,  The  duchies  of 
Mujc9vy  and  Smolenfio  compofed  White-RuffiOf  properly  fo 
called.  Smoknjkoy  whtcli  belonged  firft  to  the  grand  dukes  of 
Ruffiof  was  conquered  by  the  grand  duke  of  Lithuama^  ia 
the  begii.ning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  retaken  by  its 
former  maflers  a  hundred  years  after.  Sigifmund  III.  king  of 
Polandy  feized  upon  it  in  1611.  The  czar  Alexis^  Piter\ 
father,  recovered  it  in  1654,  and  fince  this  time  it  always 
made  a  part  of  the  Ruffian  empire. 
Govern^  Thb  province  of  tfovogorod  lies  between  Piterjhurg  and 
SmoUnfio.  It  is  fald»  that  in  this  country  was  the  firft  fettle- 
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mcot  oi  Ae  tntient  Sclamniansj  wbofe  langfiage  extended  Novogo. 
tbrowghoQC  the  norttucaft  of  Europe :  they  built  the  city  of  rod  and 
Grgat-N^vpg^ed^  ftcuate  on  a  navigable  river  from  itt  fource^  Kiovia,  er 
This  city  long  enjoyed  a  flourifhing  commerce^  and  was  4  Ukrain. 
|)Owerful  ally  of  the  hanfe-towns.     The  c^ar  Ivan  Bqfilowit% 
conquered  it  in  14679  and  brought  away  with  hioi  all  itt 
riches  which  contributed  to  the  magnificence  of  the  court  of 
M^kow^  almoft  unknown  till  then. 

To  the  fouth  of  the  province  of  SmoUmio  lies  that  of  Kio^ 
w^  which  IS  the  LittURuffia^  the  Rid  Rujfta^  or  the  Ukraine 
crofled.by  the  Dniepir^  which  the  Greeks  call  Bmfthenes^ 
The  difference  of  thefe  two  namea,  the  one  hard  to  be 
pronounced,  the  odier  melodious,  ferves  to  (hew,  with 
ao  huildred  other  proofs,  the  harflinefe  of  the  northern  dia« 
)eds,  compared  witli  the  graces  of  the  Greek  tongue.  The 
capital,  Kiow^  formerly  Kifovia^  was  built  by  the  emperors 
sX  Cwjiantin^le^  who  made  a  colony  of  it«  Some  Greek 
snfcripttons,  of  1200  years  ftanding,  are  ftill  to  be  feeo  there* 
It  is  the  only  town  of  antiquity  in  thefe  countries,  where 
men  have  lived  fo  many  ages  without  building  walls.  There 
gl(b  the  grand  dukes  of  RvJJia  refided  in  the  eleventh  century, 
before  the  Tartars  fubjcded  RuJJia^ 

The  Ukranians^  called  Coffacs^  are  a  colle£led  body  of  an* 
cient  RoxelanSi  Sarmatians^  and  Tartars.    This  country  made 
part  of  the  ancient  Scythia,     Mature  feems  lavith  in  it  of  her 
lavoura  CO  men  ;  but  the  men  have  not  feconded  nature,  liv- 
ing upon  fruits  produced  by  a  land  equally  uncultivated  and 
feitile,  and  living  ftill  more  upon  rapine ;  fond  to  an  excefs 
of  a  happinefs  preferable  to  all  things,  liberty  ;  and  yet  hav- 
ing ierved  by  turns  Poland  and  Turky.    They  gave  themfelves 
lip  laf^ly  to  RuJJia  in  X654,  and,  though  not  difpofed  to  be 
iatirely  fubjed^,  Pefer  made  them  fo.    The  other  nations  are 
diftinguifhed  by  their  towns  and  villages,  and  divided  into 
ten  diftrfcSls  ;  a  chief,  called  hitman,  was  elected  by  a  plu- 
rality  of  votes  to  govern  them,  but  without  fupreme  power* 
It  is  now  a  lord  of  ib«  court  the  Ruffian  fovereigns  fend  them 
for  hitman,  whofe   power  refembles  that  of  a  governor  of 
certain  ftates,  which  ftill  retain   fome  privileges.     At  firft, 
the  inhabitants  of  this  country  were  all  Pagaiis  and  Moham- 
fnedans:   they  were  baptized  Chriftians  of    the  church  of 
R9me  when    they    ferved  Poland  i    and    now,     iince    they 
belonged  to  Ruffva^   are    baptized  Chriftians  of  the  Greek 
(church.     Among  them  are  comprehended  thofe  Zaporavian 
Coffacksy  who,  in  fome  meafure,  are  fuch  enterprifing  coura- 
geous robbers,   as  were  formerly  the  free-booters.     What 
lliilinguiflies  them  from  all  other  people  is,  that  they  never 
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fuffer  women  in  their  habitations,  as  it  is  pretended  the  ^ma* 
zons  did  not  fufFer  men.     The  women  that  ferve  them  for 
population  dwell  in  other  ifles  of  the  river.    There   is   no 
marriage,  no  family  among  them :  they  inlill  the  males  in 
their  militia,  and  leave  the  females  to  their  mothers.     The' 
brother  has  often  children  by  his  fifter,  and  the  fiather  by 
his  daughter.    No  other  laws  fubfift  among  them  bite  cus- 
toms, eftabliflied  by  neceffity;   however,    they  have   feme 
prieib  of  the  Greek  church.    Not  long  fince  the  fort  St.  Eli* 
zabetb  has  been  built  on  the  Berifthefus^  to  r^ftrain  and  keep 
them  within  bounds.     They  ferve  in  the  Ruffian  array  as  ir- 
regular troops,  and  behave  hke  Tartars  to  thofe  that  fall  into 
their  hands.- 
Ge<vern'        IW  going  up  to  the  north-eaft  of  the  province  of  Kic^ia^ 
ment  of     between  the  Bortfihenes  and  Tanais^  you  find  the  goveriuncnt 
Belgorod,  of  Belgorody  as  extenfive  as  that  of  Kiovia.     It  is  one  of  the 
!Jny  h  "™®^  fertile  provinces  of  Rujia^  furnKhing  Pcland  with  pro- 
^    d        ^igious  numbers  of  large  cattle,  known  by  the   name  of 
^       *       JJkrain  oxen.     Thefe  two  provinces  are  fecure  from  the  in- 
curfions  of  the  LittU'Tartars^  by  lines  extending  from  the 
B&rijihenes  to  the  Tanais^  and  defended  by  forts  and  redoubts. 
Going  ftill^ farther  north,  and  paiEng  the  Tanais^  you  enter 
the  government  of  Veronife^  which  extends  to  the  Palus^ 
Meotis,     It  was  near  the  capital,  called  Vsrotufteh^  at   the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  the  fame  name,  that  Peter  the  Great 
had  his  firft  fleet  built ;  an  enterprize  which  none  had  a  no- 
tion of  before,  throughout  thofe  vaft  ftates.     The  govern- 
ment of  Ni/chgorodj  fertile  in  com,  and  watered  by  the  Fif^a^ 
is  the  next  that  prefents  itfelf. 

These  are  all  the  Rujftan  territories  in  Europe  \  thofe  in 
^fia  have  been  already  treated  of. 
State  of        It  Is  very  probable,  that  RuJJia  had  been  much  more  po- 
Ruilia  he^  pulous  than  at  prefent,  in  the  tiipe  when  the  fmall-pox  from 
fore  Peter  the  heart  of  Arabia^  and  the  other  from  Aifrurica^  had  not 
i\it  Great,  yet  ravaged  thefe  climates,  where  they  have  takeoToot.  Thcfc 
two  plagues,  whereby  the  world  is  more  depopulated  than 
by  war,  have  been  introduced,  the  one  by  Mohammed^  the 
'  other  by  Columbus,    The  original  peftilence  of  Africa  rarely 
infefted  the  co'uitries  of  the  north.     In  (hort,  the  people  of 
the  north,  from  the  Sarhunians  to  the  Tartars  beyond  the 
great  wall,  having  overwhelmed  the  world  with  their  irrup- 
tions, this  ancient  fcminary  of  meji  mull  have  been  firangely 
diminifhed. 

The  cuftoms,  modes  of  drefs,  and  manilers  of  Rujfia^ 
were  always  more  in  imitation  oi  Afi-s  tbanChriftian  Europe: 
fuch  was  the  ancient  cuflpm  of  receiving  the  people's  tribute 
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In  comxpcdities,  and  of  defraying  the  expences  of  ambafTa- 
dors  on  their  route,  and  during  their  refidence.  The  long 
gown  on  days  of  ceremony  feemed  mor«  noble  than  the  fliort 
garb  of  the  weftern  nations  of  Europe.  A  tunic,  lined  with 
fars,  a  long  (imar,  enriched  with  precious  ftones  on  folcoin 
days,  and  the  fort  of  high  turbans  that  raife  the  ftature, 
were  a  more  agreeable  fpedacle  than  clofe  coats  and  perukes, 
and  withal  fuited  better  cold  climates ;  but  this  ancient  man-- 
ner  of  cloathing  of  all  nations  feems  lefs  adapted  to  war, 
and  lefs  commodious  for  labour.  The  far  greater  part  of 
tlwsir  o(ber  cuftoms  were  grofs  and  ruftic  ;  but  we  muft  noc  ,  . 
imagine  that  their  manners  were  as  barbarous  as  reprefented 
by  fo  many^  writers. 

The  Ruffian  government  refembled  that  of  the  Turksy  by 
the 'militia  or  ftrelicz,  which,  like  that  of  the  Janiflaries, 
fometimes  difpofed  of  the  throne,  and  troubled  the  ftate  aU 
moft  always  as  much  as  they  fupported  it.  Thefe  ftrelitz 
were  to  the  number  of  40,000  men.  Such  of  them  as  were 
difperfed  in  the  provinces  fubfifted  by  robbery  ;  thofe  of  Mof- 
cotv  lived  as  citizens,  traded,  but  were  in  no  iubje£!ion>  aifd 
carried  their  excefies  to  infolence. 

The  ftate  did  not  pofiefs  five  millions  of  rubles*.  This 
revenue  was  fuflRcient  when  Peter  came  to  the  crown,  for 
keeping  within  the  bounds  of  the  antient  frugality ;  but  it 
was  not  the  third  part  of  >^hat  was  necefiary  for  making  a 
confiderable  figure  10  Europe, 

The  religion  of  the  ftate  was,  ever  fince  the  eleventh 
century,  that  which  is  called  the  Greek,  in    oppoiition  to 
the  Latin  i   but  there  were  more  Mohammedan  and  Pagan 
countries  than  Cbriftiao.     Siberia^  as  far  as  China,  was  ido- 
latrous ;  and,  in  more  than  one  province,  all  kind  of  religion 
W9S  unknown.     It  is  pretended  that  a  princefs,  by  name 
Oflja,  introduced  it,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  tenth  century. 
She  was  baptized  at  Conjianiinopky  and  called  Helen.     Her 
example  did  not  at  firft  make  a  great  number  of  profelyte?. 
Her  fon  Sowajiojlatv,  who  reigned  a  long  time,  was  not  of 
the  fame  -way  of  thinking ;  but  her  grandfon,  Vobdimer,  born 
of  a  concubine,  having  aflafiinated  his  brother,  to  reign  in 
his  place,  and  having  fought  for  the  alliance  of  the  emperor 
Bajil  oi  Conjiantincple,  did  not  obtain  it  but  on  condition  of 
being  baptized.     It  is  at  this  epocha,  of  the  year  987,  that 
the  Qreek  religion  began  in  cfFed  to  be  cftabl idled  in  Ruffia* 
The  patriarch  Phoiius^  fo  famous  for  his  immenfe  erudition, 
his  difputes  with   the  Roman  church,  and  his  misfortunes, 
fent  proper  perfons  with  a  commifljon  to  baptize  Folodimer^  in 
ordpr  to  add  that  pazt  of  the  world  to  his  patriarchate.    Vo- 
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loilmer  (ini/heJ  therefore  the  work  begun  by  his  grandmother* 
A  Greek  was  the  firft  metropolitan,  or  patriarch  of  Ruffia  $ 
,  and  h6nce  it  is,  that  the  Ruffians  have  adopted  in  their  Ua- 

guage,  which  is  the  Sciavanian,  an  alphabet  taken  partly 
trom  the  Greek.  Thefe  fuperior  prelates  foon  after  their  in^ 
ftitution,  would  fain  fhare  the  authority  with  the  czars.  It 
was  reputed  a  fmall  matter  that  the  fovereign  walked  bare- 
headed once  a  year  before  the  patriarch,  leading  his  horfe  by 
the  bridle.  This  exieiior  refpeA  ferved  only  to  irritate  their 
thir(l  afcer  power  j  but  this  mad  temper  for  affe(3ing  and  ex- 
erting power  occafioned  great  (roubles  here  as  well  as  cUb» 
where. 

RUSSIA^  which  is  entirely  indebted  to  Peter  the  Great  for 

its  influence,  on  the  affairs -of  Europe^  had  none,  iince  it  em* 

braced  Chriftianity,  till  his  time.     In  the  reign  of  HeracUus^ 

and.fometimes  a^ter,  it  v^as  feen  to  arni  on  the  Black-Sea 

40,000  ftnall  barks,  and  appear  before  Con/lantinfifle  to  be« 

liege  it,  and  impofe  a  tribute  on  the  Greek  Cafars,    But  AV» 

igdimery  taken  up  with  the  care  of  introducing  Chriftianity* 

and  perplexed  by  the  intedine  troubles  of  bis  ^mily,  weak- 

ened  fiill  more  his  dates  by  dividing  them  among  his  children. 

They  almoft  all  became  a  prey  to  the  Tartars^t  who,  during' 

200  years,  kept  Ru^Ju:  in  fubjcdlion.    Ivan  Bafdides  delivered 

|ind  aggrandized  it  \  but  after  his  reign  civil  wars  brought  it 

to  ruin. 

Before  FeUr  the  Greats  Ruffia  wanted  much  of  being  at 
powerful,  of  having  as  many  lands  cultivated,  as  many  fub- 
je6ls,  as  great  revenues,  as  in  our  days.  It  pofTeffed  nothing 
in  Finland^  nothing  in  Livoma  ;  and  Livonia  alone  is  worth 
more  than  all  Siberia  was  for  a  long  time.  The  Cejffadts 
.were  not  properly  fubjecled  ;  the  people  oiAffracan  obeyed  but 
indifferently  ;  and  the  little  commerce  carried  on  was  fcarce 
attended  with  any  advantage.  The  White-Sea^  the  Bu  ^:c^ 
Che  Euxiney  that  of  Jfiph^  and  the  Cafptany  were  entirety 
ufelefs  to  a  nation  that  had  not  one  (hip,  and  even  wanted  a 
term  in  its  language  to  exprefs  a  fleet.  If  nothing  more  was 
wanting  than  to  be  fuperior  to  the  Tartars^  and  the  people 
of  the  north,  Ruffjia  enjoyed  that  advantage ;  but  it  was  ne« 
ceflary  to  equal  policed  nations,  and  to  be  fome  time  or  other 
in  a  condition  to  furpais  feveral.  Such  an  enterprise  appeared 
impradticable,  becaufe  it  had  not  one  (bip  on  the  feas,  was 
ablolutely  ignorant  of  military  difcipline  by  land,  did  fcaroe 
encourage  the  moft  fimple  manufactures,  and  .even  negiedled 
agriculture,  the  primum  mobile  of  all.  Attention  and  en- 
puragement  are  great  requifues  to  well  governing. 
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This  want  of  cultivating  the  neceflary  arts  (hetvs  fufR- 
ciently  that  the  Rujfians  had  not  an  idea  of  the  politer,  which 
become  necefTary  in  their  turn,  when  a)l  the  reil  are  had, 
They  might  have  fent  fome  natives  of  the  country  for  infor- 
niatioo  among  ftrangers;  but  the  dilFcrence  of  language, 
manners,  and  religion  were  againl^  it;  a  law  alfo  of  ftste 
and  religion,  equally  facred  and  pernicious,  forbad  the  Ruf" 
fi^iu  to  go  out  of  their  country,  and  feemed  to  condemn 
them  to  eternal  ignorance.  They  pofl'effcd  the  largcft  ftate* 
oi  the  univerfe,  and  every  thing  was  to  be  done,  in  th^m. 
In  fliorr,  Peter  was  born^  and  Rujfm  was  formed. 

PETEK%  family  was  on  the  throne  fmce  the  year  16  ij* 
RuJJta  before  this  time   had  experienced  revolutions,  which 
fiill  kept  a  reformation  and  arts  at  a  didance.     Such   is  th« 
fate  of  all  human  focicties.     There  were  never  worfe  trou- 
bles in  any  kingdom.    The  tyrant  BorU  GQdonov>  had  ad'af- 
£aated  in  1597,  the  lawful  heir  2)^xn//r/tf;,  and  ufurped   the 
empire.     A  young  monk  afllimed   the  name  of  Demetrius^ 
pretended  to  be  the  prince  that  efcaped  out  of  the  hands  of 
the    aflfaflins,  and  afiifted  by  the  Poles^  and  a   great  party 
which  tyrants  have  always  againft  them,  expelled  the  ufur- 
per^  and  ufurped  himfclf  the  crown.     His  impofture  was  dif* 
covered  asfoon  as  he  became  matter,  and  the  people  being  dif- 
fatisfied  with  him,  he  was  put  to  death.     Three  other  fpu** 
rious  DermtrMz  fucceilively  ftartcd  up.     This  feries  of  im-    . 
poftures  fuppofed  a  country  over- run  with  diforders  :  the  lefs 
men  are  civilized,  the  more  eafy  it  is  to  impofe  upon  them. 
The  Polii^  who  began  the  revolution,  by  fctting  up  the  firft 
pretended  Demetrius^  were  on  the  point  of  reigning  mRuJfta. 
1'hc  Swedes  divided  the  fpoil  on    the  fide  of  Finland^  »nd 
pretended  alfo  to  the  throne.     The  ft^te  was  threatened  with 
in  tire  ruin. 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  calamities,  an  affembly  coropofed  o^ Family  ey 
the  principal  Boyards,  elected  for  Sovereign  in  1613^  a  youth  Peter  th« 
of  fifteen  years  of  age.    This  did  not  feem  to  be  a   fure  Great, 
means  of  putting  an  end  to  the  troubles.     The  name  of  this^ 
youth  was  Michael  Romanow ;    he  was  grandfather   of  the 
czar  Petery  and  Ton  of  the  archbifhop  of  Ro/iozv^  furnamed 
Phtlar0tesy  and  of  a  nun,  related  by  the  mother's  fide  to  ther 
former  czars.     This  archbifhop   was  a  powerful   lord,  and 
was  forced  by  the  tyrant  Boris  to  become  a  pried ;  his  wife. 
Sberemeio  was  alfo  obliged  to  take  the  veil ;  fuch  was  the  an- 
tient  coftooi  of  the  weftern  Chriftian  Latin  tyrants :  that  of 
the  Greet  Chrifiians  was  putting  out  the  eyes.     The  tyrant. 
Demetrius  conferred  the  archbiOioprick  of  Rojlovo  on  Pbila- 
nkSy  and  fent  bim  aoab^iilador  into  Poland.    The  PqUs,  then 
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7t  war  with  the  Ruffians,  Itnprifoned  him,  contrary  to  tfic 
]nw  of  nations,  which  indeed  all  thefe  people  were  ignorant 
of.  It  was  during  his  detention  that  the  young  Romanow^ 
his  ion^  was  elected  czar.  The  father  was  exchanged  for 
fome  Polijh  priioncrs,  and  the  young  czar  created  him  patri- 
arch :  iti  fliort,  he  became  the  real  fovereign  under  the  name' 
ef  his  fon. 

If  fuch  a  government  may  appear  ffngulaf  to  ftrangers, 
what  \^iit  they  think  of  the  czar  Michael  Romanouu^s  mar- 
riage ?  The  RuJJian  monarchs  did  not  feek  out  for  wives  in 
other  ilates^  fince  the  year  1490.  It  feems,  that  after  they 
wece  pofleJTed  of  Cafan  and  Ajhacariy  they  followed  in  altnoft 
all  particulars  th^  Afiatic  cuftoms,  efpecialty  th^t  of  intcr-^ 
marrying  only  with  their  fubjc<Sls.  What  ftill  more  refeoi- 
bles  the  cuftoms  of  sTncicnt  Afia  is,  that,  to  marry  a  czar, 
the  moft  beautiful  young  women  of  the  provinces  were 
brought  to  court  \  the  great  miftrefs  of  the  court  received 
them  into  her  apartments,  lodged  them  feparately,  and 
made  them  all  eat  together :  the  ci^ar  faw  them,  either  under 
a  borrowed  name,  or  without  difguife.  The  wedding-day 
Was  fixed,  though  the  choice  Was  not  yet  known ;  and,  on 
that  day,  a  wedding-garment  was  prefented  to  her  on  whom 
the  fecret  choice'  had  fallen ;  other  cloaths  were  diftributed 
to  the  pretenders,  who  returned  home.  It  was  in  this  man- 
ner that  Michael  Romanow  married  Eucbxioy  the  daughter  of 
a  poor  gentleman  called  Strejhnew.  He  was  cultivating  his 
lands  himfelf,  with  his  domeftics,  when  the  chamberlains, 
lint  by  the  czar  with  prefents,  informed  him  that  his  daugh- 
ter was  on  'the  throne.  The  name  of  this  princefs  is  ftiH 
dear  to  Rujfia.  All  ihis  is  foreign  to  our  .manners,  and  yet 
is  not  Icfs  refp'cfiablc. 

It  is  neceffary  to  fay,  that  before  the  eledion  of  Romd" 
nczuf  a  coniiderable  party  had  eledcd  the  prince  Ladijlaus^ 
fon  of  Sigffmond  III.  king  of  Poland.  The  neighbouring; 
provinces  to  Sweden  had  offered  the  crown  to  a  brother  of 
Cujlavus  Adolphus.  Thus  Rujfta  was  in  the  fame  fituation 
Poland  his  often  been  in,  where  the  right  of  electing  a  mo- 
narch  proves  generally  the  fource  of  civil  wars.  But  the 
RvJJians  did  not  imitate  the  PoleSy  who  make  a  contrad  with 
the  king  they  eleft.  Though  they  had  experienced  the  fa- 
tal eifcdls  of  tyranny,  they  fubmitted  to  a  young  man,  with- 
out requiring  any  thing  of  him. 

RUSSIA  was  never  an  clcftive  kingdom  ;  but  the  male 
line  of  (he  antient  Ibvereigns  having  failed,  and -fix  czars,  01 
pretermit  IS,  having  perlQied  unfortunately  in  the  late  trou- 
bles, there  was  a  neceflity  for  ele(5liDg  a  monarch.    *This 
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de£i:ion  caufed  new  wars  with  Poland  and  Sweden^  which 
fought  fbr  their  pretended  rights  to  the  throne  of  RuJJia. 
Such  rights,  of  governing  a  nation  againft  its  will,  never 
fubfift  for  any  long  time.  The  Poks^  on  one  fide,  after  pil- 
laging the  country  as  far  as  Mofcowy  wbich^  was  the  way  of 
conducing  military  expeditions  in  thofe  days,  concluded  a^ 
truce  of  fourteen  years :  Poland^  by  this  truce,  remained  in 
pofieffion  of  the  duchy  of  Smolensko^  where  the  Bortflhenei 
has  its  fource*  The  Swedes^  having  made  peace  alio,  re- 
mained pofTelTed  of  Ingrioy  and  deprived  the  RuJJians  of  all 
communication  with  the  Baltic  i  fo  that  this  empire  remained 
more  than  ever  feparated  from  the  rcfl  of  Europe, 

MICHAEL  ROMANOW  reigned  quiet  after  this  peJaccf^ 
but  made  no  change  in  his  ftates  that  either  corrupted  or 
perfefied  the  adminiftration.  After  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened in  1645,  his  fon,  Alexh  MkhadovuttZy  or  the  fon  of 
^Michael^  about  fixteen  years  of  age,  reigned  by  hereditary 
light.  He  married  as  his  father,  and  chofe  the  moft  amiable 
"among  the  maidens  brought  to  him.  His  reign  was  troubled 
by  bloody  and  furious  feditions,  by  inteftine  and  foreign  wars. 
It*  was  he,  however,  who  firft  digefted  a  code  of  laws^ 
though  imperfe£l:  he  introduced  manafadures  of  linen  and 
•  filk  ;  he  peopled  the  defarts  about  the  fVolga  and  Katna  with 
Lithuanian^  Polijhy  and  Tartar  families,  taken  in  his  wars* 
All  prifoners,  before  his  time,  were  the  ilavcs  of  thofe  into 
whofe  bands  they  fell ;  Alexis  made  them  hufbandmen :  h^ 
cftablifhed  military  difcipline  in  his  armies  as  much  as  he  poi&- 
biy 'could.  In  fine,  he  was  worthy  of  being  the  father  of 
Peter  the  Great ;  but  he  had  not  time  to  perfcft  any  of  his 
undertakings;  an  untimely  death  cut  him  off  at  the  age  of 
forty-fix,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1677. 

After  Alexis^  fon  of  Afichael^  all  fell  again  into  confu- 
lion.  He  left,  by  his  firfl  marriage,  two  princes  and  fix 
princeiles.  The  eldeft,  Faedor^  afcended  the  throne  at  the 
a^e  of  fifteen.  He  was  a  prince  of  a  weak  and  fickly  con- 
ftitution ;  but  his  merit  was  uninfluenced  by  his  bodily  in- 
firmities. Alexis^  his  father,  had  him  acknowledged  for  his 
fucceiTor  the  year  before  he  died.  The  fecond  fon,  Ivan^  or 
John^  was  ftill  worfe  ufed  by  nature  than  his  brother  Fasdar, 
^ing  almoft  deprived  of  fight  and  fpeech,  as  well  as  health, 
and  often  feized  with  convulfions.  "  Of  the  fix  daughtexs 
born  of  this  marriage,  the  only  one  famous  in  Europe  was 
the  princefs  Sophia^  diftinguifhed  by  the  talents  of  her  mind, 
but  unhappily  ftill  better  known  by  her  evil  dcfigns  on  Peter 
the  Great,  Alexis^  by  his  fecond  marriage  with  another  of 
his  fubjeds>  the  daughter  of  the  boyard  2\a}hkhi^  Idi  Peter 
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and  the  princefs  Nathalia.  Peter ^  bgrn  the  xoth  of  JtiHif 
new  fii)e,  was  but  four  years  old  when  he  loft  bis  farher.  The 
children  of  the  (econd  marriage  were  not  beloved,  and  it 
was  little  expe^ed  that  Peter  would  ever  reign. 

The  genius  of  the  RontanoW  family  was  always  beat  upon 
policing  the  ftate ;  fuch  was  likewife  the  character  of  Fcedor^ 
But  the  war  he  was  engaged  in  with  the  TurJts^  or  catb<r 
with  the  Crim-Tartarsy  which  continued  with  an  equality  of 
fuccefs^  did  not  permit  a  prince  of  fuch  an  ill  ftate  of  healrh 
to  thinicof  accomplifhing  (o  great  a  work.  Obferving,  before  his 
death»  that  his  brother  Ivatii  too  much  difgraced  by  nature^ 
was  incapable  of  reigning,  he  nominated  for  heir  of  t^^e  Ruf- 
fid^y  his  fecond  brother  Peter y  who  was  then  only  ten  years 
oldy  but  gave  great  hopes  of  extraordinary  abilities.  As  to 
his  fillers,  if  the  cu(k>m  of  raifing  fubjeds  to  the  rank,  of 
czarina  was  favourable  to  their  (ex,  there  was  another  ihat 
leaned  hard  on  them.  The  daughters  of  the  czars  were  theo 
leldom  mairried  ;  moft  of  them  fpent  their  lives  in  a  mona^ 
tcry.  However,  Sophia^  the  third  of  the  czar  jflexus  daj^gh* 
ten,  by  his  iirft  marriage,  a  princefs  of  a  wit  equally  fupe- 
rior  and  dangerous,  having  feen  that  her  brother  Fced&r  had 
but  a  little  time  to  live,  did  not  embrace  the  party'  of  a  coo- 
vent,  but  finding  herfelf  between  her  two  other  brothcfff 
who  could  not  govern,  the  one  by  his  incapacity^  the  other 
by  his  childhood,  conceived  the  defign  of  putting  herfelf  aC 
the  head  of  the  empire. 

FOE  DOR  was  therefore  fcarce  expired,  when  having  fe- 
cured  in  her  intereft  the  corps  of  the  ftreli^z  by  bribes,  and 
promifes  of  an  augmentation  of  pay  and  prefents,  (he  con- 
vened at  her  apartments  an  aflembly  of  the  princeflcs  of  the 
blood,  the  generals  of  the  army,  the  boyards,  the  patriarcbf 
bifhops,  and  even  the  principal  merchants ;  (he  reprefcnted 
to  them,  that  the  pririfc  Ivariy  by  his  right  of  feniority  and 
merit,  ought  to  have  the  empire,  of  which  (he  hoped  in  ie« 
cret  to  hold  the  reins.  At  the  breaking  up  of  the  aflembly^ 
her  emiflaries  ftirred  up  every  where  the  (bldiery  againft  the 
family  of  the  NariskinSy  and  principally  againft  the  two  Na^ 
riskinsy  brothers 'of  the  young  czarina  dowager,  mother  of 
Peter  I.  The  ftrelitz  were  perfuaded  that  Johuy  one  of  thefe 
brothers,  had  taken  the  robes  of  a  czar,  had  placed  himlelf 
on  the  throne,  and  had  attempted  to  ftrangle  the  priooe 
}van\  and  to  this  was  added  the  poifoning  of  the  czar  Fwdmf 
by  a  Dutch  phyfician.  In  (hort,  Sophia  h^d  put  into  their 
hands  a  lift  of  forty  lords,  whom  flie  called  her  enemies, 
and  thofe  of  the  ftate,  and  whom  there  was  a  neceility  of 
maflacring  \  and  indeed^  ail  were  fo  ferved  that  were  odious 
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to  the  ftrelitZi  or  fufpeded  by  Sophia,  Examples  of  Aich 
norrors  have  been  feen  in  all  countries,  in  the  time  of  trou* 
bles  and  anarchv. 

This  horrible  execution  eiided  by  proclaiming  foverelgns^ 
in  June  1682,  the  two  princes  Ivan  aiid  Peter ^  ailbciating 
with  them  their  After  Sophia^  in  quality  of  co- regent.  Such 
were  the  fteps  by  which  (he  afcended  in  efFefl  the  throne 
of  Ruffiay  without  being  declared  czarina ;  and  fuch  were 
the  firft  examples  Peter  the  Great  had  before  his  t^z^.  Sophia 
Enjoyed  all  the  honours  of  a  fovereign ;  her  buft  upon  the 
toins,  the  fignature  for  all  expeditions,  the  firft  place  in  the 
council,  and  the  fupreme  power  in  all  refpefls.  She  was  a 
perfon  of  great  wit,  even  made  verfes  in  her  language, 
wrote  and  fpoke  well ;  ah  agreeable  figure  gave  additional 
charms  to  (6  many  talents  \  her  ambition  alone  tarnifhecl 
them. 

Sat  procured  her  brother  Ivan  to  be  married  according 
to  the  ciiftom,  of  which  we  have  feen  fo  many  exarnples* 
The  beauty  of  a  young  lady  of  the  name  of  Sdltikoff  pre- 
vailed agaioft  the  intHgues  of  all  her  rivals.    In  the  midft 
of  the  folemnity  of  thefe  efpoufals,  .the  ftrelitz  fomented  a 
hew  infurre£lion  on  account  of  feme  religious  difpuces.     It 
was  quelled,  but  foon  after  followed  )>y  a  more  dangerous 
bne,  contrived  by  a  RuJJian  lord,  to  fevenge  himfelf  on  5^- 
j^Ws  ingratitude,  to  whofe  elevation  he  had  (Contributed. 
The  caufe  of  religion  and  devotion  was  the  mafk  of  his 
defigns  ;  but,  in  the  main,  he  did  not  pretend  to  lefs  than 
the  empire  ;  and  to  rid  himfelf  of  all  future  apprehenilons^ 
he  refolved  to  maflacre  the  two  czars,  Sophia^  the  other 
))rincelles,  and  all  who  were  attached  to  the  czarifh  family/ 
The  czars  and  princelles  were  obliged  to  retire  to  the  mo^ 
naftery  of  the  Trinity^  within  twelve  leagues  of  Peterjburg. 
Befides  ferving  as  a  convent,  it  was  alfo  a  palace  and  for- 
trefs,  as  Mount  CaJJino^  Corbie ^  Fulda^  Kempteny  and  fo  many 
others  among  the  Chriftians    of  the  Latin  communion^ 
This  monallery  6f  the  Trinity  belongs  to  the  monks  of  St* 
BaJiV%  inftitute ;  but  it  is  environed  with  large  ditches,  and 
brick  ramparts,  moUnted  wich  a  numerous  artillery.     The 
czarifti  family  was  there  fecure,  rather  by  the  ftrength  thaii 
the  fan£licy  of  the  place.     From  thence  Sophia  negotiated 
With  the  rebel,  deceived,  inveigled  him  half  way,  and  pro-^ 
cured  him  to  be  beheaded,  with  one  of  h^s  fons,  and  thirty- 
feven  ftrelitz,  who  accompanied  him.     His  other  aflbciatea 
and  the  ftrelitz,  who  had  taken  up  arms  for  fupporting  bis 
Caufe,  were  pardoned  on  making  a  proper  fubmiffion. 
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After  thefeconvulfions  the  ftate  Tcfumed  an  exterior 
tranquilliry..    Sffphiah2iA  ftill  the  pYfntipal  authority, '  aban- 
doning/y^w  to  his  incapacity,  and.  keeping  Piter  in  tute- 
lage.    To  augment  her  power,  fht  ^feared  it  with  the  prince 
Bazil  Galitzln^  a  perfon  of  confiderable  abilities,  ii^hom  fhc 
made  general   in  chief,   admihiftrat6r   of   the    iftate,    and 
keeper  of  the  feats.     Peter's  talents,  notwithftandJhg  the 
endeavours  of  the  princefs  Sophia  to  keep  him  ih  a  ftate  of 
ignorance,  began  daily  more  and  mbre  to  {hew  themfelvcs. 
When  he  v^'sls  ibout  feventeen   years  -of  age,  he   had  the 
courage  of  being  czar  in  efFeft,  though  'Ivan  had  ftill  but 
the  name.     This  was  enough  to  atarm  Sophia,   In  (Conjunc- 
tion with  GalUitin^  (he  engaged    andw  the  chi^f  of  the 
ftrelitz  to  facrifice  the  young  ct^r  to  their. interefts ;  the 
death  of  Peter  Was  rcfolv^d  on ;  the  blow  Was  rdady  to  be 
ftruck,  and  R^Jfta  was  on  ths  point  of  being  for  ever  de- 
prived of  the  new  exiftfnce  it  afterwards  received.     Peter^- 
apprized  of  iheir  defigns,  was  again  obliged  to  confult  bis 
fafcty  in  the  convent  of  the  Trinity,  the  ufual  afylum  of 
the  court  whcil  threatened  by  the  foldiery.  .  There,  having 
railed  together  the  boyiards  of  his  party,  he  aflembles  a 
militia,  confers  with  the  captains  of  the  fticlirz,  and  invites  to 
him  feme  Germans^  who  had  been  lorg  fettled  at  Mofcow, 
all   attached    to  his    perfoh,    becaiifc    he  already  favoured 
ftrangers.     Scphia  and  Ivan  remain  at  Mofcow,  and  conjure 
the  corps  of  the  ftrelitz  to  continue  faithful  to  Ihem  ;  but 
the   caufe  of  Peter^    complaining  of  an    attempt    againft 
'  his  perfon  and  mother,  prevails  over  that  of  Sophia,  and  a 
czar,  whofe  afpi^fi  alone  was  fuflicient  to  banlfh  all  aiFe£tioa 
for  him.    Ail  the  accomplices  were  punilhed  with  a  feverity 
to  which  the  country  was  then  as  much  accuAomed  as  to 
•    fuch  bafe  crimes.     Prince  GalUizin^  by  the  mediation  of  a 
relation  in  the  czar  Peter\  intercft,  obtained  his  life  ;  but 
he  was  ftri;  ped  of  all  his  weahh,  which  was  immenfe,  and 
banifhid  on  the  road  of  ArchangiU     7^he   princefs   Sophui 
was  confined  to  a*  monaftery  in  Mcfcovu,  after  having  reigned 
a  confiderab'e  ti.i">e  :  this  change  was  a  fuiEciently  great  pu- 
iiifliment.     From  that  moment  Peter  reigned.     His  brother 
Ivan  had  no   ether  (hare  in   the   government  but    feeing 
his  name  in  the  public  a£ls  :  he  led  a  private  lifei  and  died 
in  1696. 

History  will  inform  the  reader  of  the  afls  of  TrferL 
They  indeed  afford  fuch  matter  of  good  and  folid  enter- 
tainment, that  few  are  unacquainted  with  them.  Here  it 
will  be  fufRcient  to  obferve,  that  he  was  juftly  furnamed 
the  Great,  the  father  and   founder  of  that  Rujpan   empire 
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which  malices  fo  glorious  a  figure  at  shls  day,  and  whlcli 
will  be  kn«WD,  as  oae  of  the  greateit  powers  in  the  world, 
to  lateft  pofterity. 

This  great  and  good  prince,  dying  in  the  beginning  of '^»^<'?:^'"' 
the  year   17255  was  fuccecded   by  his  fecond  conform,  thc"/^^^^^ 
^mpvek  Catharint^  a  lady  whom   he  had  raifed  to  his  bed,  ^^*  ^^"^" 
purely  from  the  confKterat'von  of  her  merit.    She  governed 
this  great  empire  on  the  fame  p^^inciples  by  which  it  was 
founded  \  aod,  during  .her  whole  reign,  was  refpe^d  by 
|ier  own  fubjedis^  and  by  all  the  powers  of  Europe^  as  the 
worthy  fucceffor  of  fo  great  a  nionarch.     Yet  flie  enjoyed 
this  high  dignity  but  for  a  very  iOiorr  fpace,  dying  in   the 
tnohth  of  May  17279  and  leaving  the  empire  to  the  grand- 
fon  of  her  deceaied  lord.    Ruffia^  from  being  goi'erned   by 
a  woman,  fell  und^r  the  dominion  of  a  child,  who  was  (he 
emperor  Peter  II..  tbe  lad  heir  -male  ^f  his  family,  and  in         ' 
the  hands  of  an  ambitious  (tatefman^  prince  Menzikeff^  the 
fatrourite  of  Peur^  and  no  lefs  fo  of  the  late  czanna  Ca* 

,  tharine. 

Prince  Menzikoff* vrzs  a  man  of  boundlefs  ambition,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  young  emperor's  acceilion,  had  the  whole 
power  of  the  empire  in  bis  hands.  He  had  framed  a  deflgn 
of  railing  bis  daughter  to  the  rank  of  empre/*s ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  he  might  hav^  fucceeded  in  this  view» 
if  be  had  not  by  an  aft  of  infolence  incurred  the  young ' 
cmperx>r's  difpleafure  \  who,  though  he  was  but  twelve  years 
iE>ld  at  his  acceffion,  )'et  had  fo  much  ienfe  and  fpirit,  tl^at 
he  difgraced  apd  bani(hed  this  too  powerful  fubjeft,  and 
conlifcaced  all  his  eftate.  He  afterwards  raifed  the  priii.ces 
Dolgorouki  to  the  bigheft  employments  in  the  empire,  and 

.a£fajatly  efpoufed  the  priocefs  Catharine^  daughter  to  prince 
Alexisj  and  fifter  to  thr  princes  Sergius  and  John ;  but,  be-  ^ 

fore  the  marriage  was  confummated,  h^  was  feized  with  t^e 
fmallpox*  of  which  he  died  on  the  19th  of  J^ffy^ryy  ij^o. 
/  Upon  the  death  of  the  emperor  Pei^r  II.  the  regular  fuc- 
ceflion  in  that  empire  was  ^t  a  fiand.  According  to  the  will 
of  the  emprefs  Catherine^  hereldeftidauobter  Annt Peirowna^ 
dvuchefs of  Hol/iein^ ought  to  have  been  called  to  the  throve; 
but  (he  died  tne  year^fter  her  mother,  and  left  behind  her  a 
ion,  who  was.  at  that  time  about  two  years  old.  The  fe« 
Bate  and  nobility  of  Ryffiaj  to  avoid  fo  tedious  a  xjnmorhfj 
refolved  not  t6  adhere  (o  this  will ;  for  which  they  efta- 
bllihed  this  pretence,  that  it  was  vacated  by  the  declaration  * 
of  the  late  emperor  upon  his  death -bed,  who  had  appointed 
another  fuccefibr,  though  at  firft  they  could  not  agree; 
among  themfelves  whom  they  fiiouJd  declare  ti^is  fucceilbr  to 
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'  be ;  by  wbich  it  was   very  maoifeft,   that  nctwUhilanding 

their  aflertions;  the  young  emperor  in  reality  made  ao  fucli 
declaration. 

It  has  been  reported^  that  fome  of  the  principal  nobSiry 
bad  thoughts  of  changing  the  government  into  a  republic  | 
but  that,  finding  this  would  be  impracticable,  they  framed  a 
.  new  fcheme  of  rule,  iVhich  Was  to  govern  the  empire  them* 
felves;  allowing  only  the  name  and  enfums  of  ibvereign  au« 
thority  to  one  of  the  imperial  fanrti//  The  next  coniidera- 
tion  wa»,  who  this  p6rfo6  ihould  be  %  ind,  after  fome  debate^ 
they  caft  their  eyes  upon  the  p^tncefs  Ahne  Iwanvwna^  du- 
chefs  of  Courlandf  of  the  imperial  lin^  indeed,  but  out  of  ail 
the  rulds  of  fucceffion.  She  Was  the  feCdlnd  daughter  of  the 
'  emperor  Ivan^  or  Joktiy  elder  brother  to  PiUr  thi  Greats  aod 
for  fome  time  his  aflbctate  in  the  empira ;  but  then  (be  had 
an  elder  fifter,  Catharim  Iwanownd^  who  was  married  to  the 
dulce  of  Mecklenburgy  to  whom,  if  the  fucceffion  was  to  de- 
volve iirft  on  the  daughters  of  the  elder  hioUier,  tbe  impe- 
rial crown  fliould  have  come  ;  but  her  hufband  was  engaged 
in  a  Icind  of  civil  war  with  his  nobility,  and  therefore  it  was 
given  out,  that  for  fecuring  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  his 
rubje£ts,  the  young  eniperor  PfUr  II.  had  pafled  her  by,  aod 
called  her  younger  fifter  to  the  fucceffion,  which,  foon  after 
bis  death,  (be  was  invited  to  accept. 

The  princes  Dolgorouki  and  their  faAion,  who  took  upon 
them  the  management  of  this  aiFair,  affigned  the  new  em* 

f>refs  a  council,  framed  a  conRitution  for  the  empire,  and 
imited  her  authority  as  they  thought  proper  ;  to  which  re« 
gulations  (he  readily  confented  :  but  as  foon  as  the  czarina 
was  fixed  upon  the  throne,  (he  cancelled  all  tfaefe  limitations, 
and  bani(hed  the  authors  pf  them.  She  made  choice  of  grave 
atid  wife  men  for  her  minifters,  and  gave  the  command  of 
her  armies  to  very  able  and  experienced  generals ;  which 
\  enabled  her  to  govern  with  great  reputation,  and  to  maintain 

the  credit  pf  her  empire  with  regard  to  the  reft  of  Europe^ 
in  as  high  a  degree  aS  any  of  her  predeceiFory.  She  af* 
forded  the  late  empefor  of  Girmany^  CharUsVL  power- 
ful fuccours  againft  the  faoufe  of  Bmrb9H\  (he  feated  the 
late  king  of  Poland^  eledor  of  Saxfnyj  upon  the  throne-  of 
his  father,  notwithftanding  all  the  arts,  and  in  fpite  of  the 
arms  of  France  i  ihr  made  war  againft  the  Taris  with  great 
fuccefs,  and  in  the  courfe  of  the  war  totally  ruined  the 
power  of  the  Crim-Tartar$.  In  a  word,  fbe  made  her  go* 
vernm^nt  as  much  revered^  as,  from  the  power  of  her  ex-^ 
tenfive  dominions,  it  ought  to  be,  and  concluded  fuch  alli« 
anccs  with  foreign  ftate;),  as  were  moft  proper  for  main-»  * 
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tatning  that  fyfiem  of  government  which  fhe  laboured  to 
pftablifli. 

She  brought  to  heir  court  her  niece,  the  princefs  Amu  of 
JUtckUnhurgh^  daughter  of  her  elder  fifler,  and  married  her 
to    prince  Anibony-Ulricj    of  Brunjwic-Bevem^    refolved   to 
call  the  iflue  of  this  marriaee  to  the  fucceffion.    The  prin* 
cefi  of  MecUtnhurgh  was  delivered  of  a  fon,  on  the  I2tn  of 
jfugujl  1740,  whom  theczarina,  according  to  the  Ruffian 
conftitution  eftabliflied  by  Peter  tht  Greats  named  her  I'uc* 
ceflbr,  and  dire6ied,  that  the   prince  his  father,    and   the 
grand-duchefs  hiar  mother,  (hould  be  his  guardians ;  £belike« 
ivife  appointed  a  council  about  the  young  emperor,  whom 
fhe  t}iou2ht  the  moft  capable  of  fuftainipg  the  weight  of  af- 
fairs, and  of  preferving  things  in  that  csondition  wherein  (he 
intended  to  leave  them  ;  fo  that  there  feemed  no  great  reafon 
to  doubt  the  government  might  be  carried  on  9s  well  as  in 
the  former  mincirity  ;  and,  flattered  with  thefe  fair  hopes,  the 
jpmprefs  Anna  Iwanowna  dicdy  in  OSfober  1740. 

'Phe  emperor  was  immediately  owned  by  the  fenate  an4 
people  in-  his  cradle ;  and  the  marquis  de  la  Chetardiey  the 
^French  minifter,  made  his  imperial  majefty  a  long  fpeech 
upon  the  occafion,  in  which  he  aiTured  him,  Ivan  or  Jobn^ 
fovereigh  of  ^11  the  RuJJias^  of  the  fincere  friendfhip  of  Ltwis 
XV.  But,  as  if  prbfeflions  of  'French  friendfiiip  were  omi- 
nous to  aA  prfnces,  it  was  not  long  before  it  appeared,  that 
this  government  Could  not  fubfift  in  the  form  in  which  it 
Iflood  by  the  late  emprefs*s  wilK 

PETER  the  Great  left  behind  him  a  daughter,  whofe  name 
was  Elizabeth  Petrowna^  a  lady  of  diftinguiOied  accompliib- 
ments,  and  then  about  thirty-eight  years  of  age.    She  had 
lived  at  court,  during  the  laft  reign,  in  a  manner  and  under 
circumftance^  fai*  em}ugh  from  being  fuitable  to  her  birth  : 
and  the  prudence  of  her  hehavrour,  joined  to  that  magnani- 
mity with  whith  (he  had  fiipported'  her  misfortunes,  had  fuch 
an  influence  on  all  who  beheld  her,  that  (he  had  lohg  reigned 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  while  others  reigned  upon  the 
throne.    At  laft,  the  vfli<At  RuJJian  nation,  princes,  nobi- 
lity, fenators,  foldiers,  and  even  the  populace,  reftified  fuch 
an  affection  for  her,  that  fome  who  had  ferved  her  father 
with  fidelity,  and  now  enjoyed  the  rewards  of  their  fervices, 
refolved  to  hazard  all  for  her  deliverance,  and  to  rifque  tvz^y 
thing  to  recover  her  juft  rights.    They  attempted  it,   and 
Providence  gave  a  bleifing  to  the  atteitipt : '  this  revolution 
happened  in  a  (ingle  night.    On  the  5th  of  December^  the 
princefs  £//ztfto^  was  a  kindofprifoncrin  the  imperial  palace, 
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lac^,  and  6r>  the  6ih  (he.  was  feated  on  the  imperial  thronr, 
and  the  tongues  of  her  fubje£)s  being  fct  at  liberty,  faluted  em- 
pffcfs  6f  ail  the  RvffiiU^  by  the  unaniaibus  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  depofcd  emperor,  John  II.  was  confined  at  Kiga^ 
with  bis  father  and  mother. 

Th£  emprefi^  Elizaieib  was  no  foonef  poflcfled  of  the 
Cfown  of  h^r  iUuftikiUS  anceilors,  tban^ibe  ^ve  the  higbeft 
marks  of  thofe  virtues  which  rendered  her  worthy  of  that 
elevation,  and  which  her  former  circiHofiances  had  con- 
cealed. But  her  condu^  appeared  in  nothing  more  wife 
and  amiable^  than  in  the  care  (he  took,  for  fettling  the 
iuccefllon,  which  (he  knew  mufl  be  fixed,  before  Oie  could 
hope  to  fee  her  government  firmly  eftabli(bed.  She  there- 
fore refolved  to  ftnJ  for  her  nephcWf  Charles  Peter  Vlric^ 
the  young  duke  of  Htfljiiin^  who  was  the  prefumptive  heir 
to  the  imperial  crown f  under  the  original  eftab!ifliment 
of  Peter  the  Great.  He  was  born  the  tenth  of  February^ 
1728,  and  foon  after  his  arrival  at  Piterfiurgy  was  declared 
gi and  duke  of  Rhjjia^  and  heir  apparei)t  to  the  empire;  in 
which Xjuality  be  was  alio  aclRiQwledged  by  the  Senate,  as 
well  as  by  all  the  nobility  of  that  great  empire,  with  the  ut- 
171  ofl'c hear fulnefs  pofTible. 

In  1 745  he  married  the  princefs  Catharine  of  Anhalt-'Zerb/l^ 
by  whom  he  hsfd  one  fon,  Paul  Petrowit^  borniri  1754.  On 
the  deceafe  of  the  emprefs  Elizabeth^  be  afcended  the  throne, 
on  the  fifth  oi  January  1762,  by  the  title  of  Peter  III.   but 
was  depofed  on  the  9th  of  July  following,  and   10  a  week 
after  died  of  poifon*     This  pnnce  ftands  accufed  of  having 
cbferved  no  rules  of  prudence  or  moderation  either  in  bis  pub- 
lic proceedings  or  private   conduct.     He  had   ofFended  the 
c!ergy>  who  aie  a  numerous,  powerful,  and  popular  body,  by 
attacking  their  beards,  which  Peter  the  Great  hz6  attempted 
to  demolirn  in  v<kin,  and  what  was  fiill  worfe,  by  dimintfhing 
their  revenues,   and  changing  their  ecclefiaftical  difcipline 
arid  reli^hjus  rites.     He  had  oficnded  the  Rujfian  grandees  by 
his  warm  attachment  to  the  princ^  of  Hol/fein  smd  the  Ger* 
PMKS,    He  had  (hocked  all  orders  of  the  nation  by  his  fud-' 
den  and  precipitate  change  of  the  political  fyftem  which  had 
been  warmly  purfued  in  the  late  war  by  his  predeceflbr  in 
favour  of  the  houfe  oi  jiujlrioj  and  by  his  blind  zeal  and  un- 
bounded affection  for  the  king  of  Pruffia^  whom  he  took  for 
I  his  infallible  guide  in  religion,  politics*  mufic,  war,  and  every 

thing  elfe.  Befides  all  this,  his  private  intrigues  with  one  of 
the  nieces  of  chancellor  Woronzoff^  whom,  it  is  faid,  behoved 
as  well  as  he  could,  gave  umbrage  to  the  emprefs,  whom  he 
t  hj|d 
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,had  never  loved  to  much  purpofe  ;  aqd  it  wa^  even  AippofeJ 
that  he  had  formed  the  defign  of  Glutting  her  up  in  a  cloifter, 
and  of  raifing  the  countefe  of  fVoron%off  to  the  Ax^^rAxy  of 
emprefs.  But  fhe  found  means  40  elude  hh  defigns ;  and  ic 
was  (be  herfelf,  at  the  head  of  15,000  men,  that  felled  the 
perfon  of  PeUr  III.  being  previoufly  proclaimed  fole  and 
reigning  cmprefe  of  jRw^,  and  her  fon,  the  great  duke  Paul^ 
Acknowledged  as  her  lawful  heir. 

The  czar,  herconfort,  when  he  fiVft  came  into  Rujjia^  was 
indeed  not  ^luch  difpofed  to  embrace   the   manners  of  the 
people.     She,  on  the  other  hand,  afted  quite  another  partt 
She  fludied  their  language,   affiduoufly  complied   with  their 
cuftoms  in  every  thing,  and  exprefled  upon  all  occafions  a  great 
zeal  for  the  Greek  church.    It  was  chiefly  by  her  conduft  that 
the  emperor  met  with  no  oppofition   at  his  accefljon  \    and 
having  fo  (Iron g  an  inftance  of  her  power  over  the  minds  of 
the^  people,  this  revolution  will  appear  lefs  wonderful  than, 
without   cbnfidering    thefe    drcumftances,  it    would    feem. 
However,  as  Q\e  is  a  Gurmgnhy  birth,  and  was  bred  a   pro- 
teftant,  (he  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  hav?  any  partiality  to  the 
Oreek  church,  whofe  doftrines  arc  eftabliijied  in  thattmpire; 
nor  is  it  reafonable  to  imagine,  that  the  I^ujpons  can  natu- 
rally have  more  love  for  her*  than  for  her  hufban^,  on  account 
of  theic  bfeing  both  Germans.    If  flie  was  engaged  to  talce  this 
extraordinary  ftep  by  any  ambitious  view,  ic  is  hardly  pofEble 
that  a  revolution  fo  founded  can  long  fubfiil ;    and  it  mult  be 
allowed,  that  flie  is  not  altogether  free  from  danaers  and  ap- 
prehenfions,  witnefs  the  confpiracics,  though  bitherto  inef- 
i'cilual,  that  have  been  fet  on  foot  to  difpoflefs  her. 

But  now,  fince  the  bafe  and  barbarous  murder  of  the 
late  emperor  John^  (in  the  caftle  oi  Schlujf^lberg^  to  which  he 
was  removed  fince  'her  reign)  what  muft  we  think  of  the 
fituation  of  her  mind  ?  Qan  it  be  at  eafe,  or  does  (he  imagine 
that  tranquility  can  dwell  with  her  upon  ^  throne  whi^  (he 
has  endeavoured  to  fccure  by  fuch  horrid  me^Cures  ?  She  has 
_  publiflied  a  manifeftb  relative  to  that  unfortunate  prince, 
wherein  (he  defccibes  him"  from  her  own  perfonal  know- 
ledge, and  that  of  feveraJ,^  who  in  company  with  her,  paid 
him  a  viRt  while  alive,  9s  a  moft  miferable  objc£t,  (lupid, 
fenfelcTs,  unable  to  read,  and  troubJed  with  a  very  great  im- 
peditnent  in  his  fpeech ;  that  her  intention  in  vilking  him 
was  to  nave  given  hlni  fome  comfort,  by  aflTuring  him  that 
his  life  (hould  be  made  eafy ;,  but  that  finding  him  fo  poor  a' 
Creature,  not  only  infenfible  gf  her  inteVided  kindneires,  but 
Cven*unknowing  of  thofe  he  had  about  tim,  fh/  Icand   it 
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impofiibic  to  do  any  thiifg  more  for  him*  than  leave  him 
where  (he  had  found  htro»  with  proper  convenienciet;  and 
that  from  thence  an  attempt  was  made  to  refcue  him  by  ^ 
defperate  young  officer,  named  Bafil  Mirowitz^  grandfon  to 
^  the  firft  rebel  that  joined  the  famous  Mazippa\  but  that 
the  guardians  of  bis  perfon,  two  officers  of  the  garrifon,  fooner 
than  deliver  him  up,  agreed  to  put  htm  to  death.  This  ma* 
Qifeflo,  publifbcd  to  jufitfy  this  execrable  deed,  is  almoft  as 
unaccountable  as  the  deed  itfelf.-  It  feems  to  have  been 
drawn  on  a  fuppofition,  that  all  thofe  for  whom  it  is  defigne^ 
are  deftitute  of  both  common  fenfe  and  common  humanity  | 
for  a  very  moderate  portion  of  thefe  muft  render  this  deda* 
ration  an  objed  of  horror.  The  accounts  of  Ivan^^  mental 
diforder  are  known  by  many  to  be  falfe,  and  the  fiory  of  hU 
deliverer  (fince  put  to  death)  isindeed  marvellous:  butwhiletb^ 
voieeofnationsdeploresthe  fateofthe  unfortunate  Awia,  and  th^ 
tears  of  humanity  flow  at  the  view  of  that  innocent  viflim, 
(to  guilt  and  fear)  expiring  imder  the  blows  of.  two  execraUe 
afiaffins,  the  defender  of  (his.  bloody  deed  dar^s  to  pia^e  Ae 
of  the  nameof  Proyideocfs  apd  its  adorable  decrees,  and  throws 
a  motly  ma(k  of  religion  and  politics  over  a  fcene  of  murder* 
The  mind  that  i^  trtuy  religipjiis  muft!  tremble  at  this!  monr 
firous  afibcfation.  i . 

0ovirn'  The  czar^  Piter  the  Great^  wa?  thp  legiflatpr  of  his  d<K 
S!^^  ipinions ;  and  though  no  prince  wa$  more  abfolute  than  him* 
fCoflia.  f^ip^  y^^  1^  ^  certain  that  he  aimed  at  fetting  fome  bounds 
to  the  power  of  his  fuccefibrs ;  and  for  this  reafon  he  efta* 
blifiied  a  fenate,  in  which  it  is  thoiight  that  he.  had  the  go^ 
vernment  of  Frame  in  view,  and  that  he  meant  that  this 
(hould  refemble  the  parliafnent  of  PariSf  which  it  does  in 
many  refpeds,  and  in  none,  more  than  this,  that  it  ferves  to 
give  a  fanj^lion,  and  the  form  and  authority  of  laws  toasts  that 
fpring^rom  the  will  of  the  prince.  But  IftiU  the  old  conftiT 
tution  prevails,  and  the  true  government  of  jRmj^  is,  what 
it  always  was,  defpotic.  In  minorities  indeed,  and  in  other 
conjunctures,  there  feems  to  be  an  a£lual  power  attributed  to 
,  the  fcnate,  which,  to  people  at  a  diftance,  may  reprefenc 
the  form  of  rule  in  R^ffHi  as  a  limited  government}  but  when 
we  come  to  r^camine  it  more  clofely,  we  ihall  perceive  fo 
ffriCt  a  conformity  between  the  will  of  the  prince  and  the  de- 
forces of  this  aflembly,  as  muft  fufficiently  convince  us,  that 
^he  imperial  power  is  rather  ftrengtbened  than  controuled  by 
tneir  proceedings.  As  to  the  feveral  colleges,  as  they  arc 
ftiled  in  Rujuiy  or  as  called  by  lis,  boards,  to  which  the  va* 
{JQus  branches  of  the  adminiftration  are  affigned,  though  the 
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form  is  German^  yet  the  thing  is  Frenc} ;    and  Peter  thi 
Great  contrived  them  after  the  model  of  the  feveral  coun* 
cils  in    France.      The   high-chancellor   is  generally  confi-  ' 
dered  as  the  prime  minjfter^  and  the  vice«cha|icell6r  as  his 
coadjutor. 

It  will  not  be  amifs  to  obferve  here  in  concluding  this  Security  ef^ 
article,  that  the  northern  4)arts  of  the  RvJJian  empire,   from'^'R"^-^ 
ihc  frontiers  of  the  Swedijh  dominions  to  thofc  of  Chifta  and  ^^^  ^^"^ 
Jeipany  arc  guarded  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  fecure  hot  ^J^^^  '•   . 
only  from  danger,  but  from  apprehenfions ;    having  on  that  ^'  »^''^^» 
iide  a  Tea,  hitherto  impenetrable,  and  through  which,  if  any    ^* 
pafiage  could  be  found,  it  muft  turn  to  the  benefit,  but  can 
never    prove  of  any  difadvantage  to  the  fubjeds  of  Ruffia, 
which  is  a  point  of  great  confequence,  and  is  a  bleffing  fcarce 
known  to  any  other  country  but  this.    The  frontiers  of  the 
iempire  towards  China  are  alfo  inacceffible,  as  confifting  of 
defarts  impenetrable  by  armies,  but  which  yield  a  tolerable 
pafiage  for  caravans ;  fo  that  the  Ruffians  may,  in  a  great 
meafure,  always  reckon  on  the  friendinip  of  the  Cbimfe ;  and 
whenever  they  apply  themfelves  ferioufly  thereto,  may  make 
this  friendfliip  turn  to  their  advantage.    The  Tartars^  inha* 
biting  the  countries  between  Rujfia  and  Perfia^  are  no  longer 
formidable  to  the  Rujfians ;   on  the  contrary,  they  all  ttf^St 
them,  and  many  of  them  have  willingly  fubmittel,  and  be- 
come  their  vafials.     The  Cajpian  fea,  and  the  dominions 
which  the  Rjuffians  have  on  that  fide,  give  them  a  fair  open- 
ing into  Perjia^  which  they  have  already  improved  fo  as 
to   gain  to  ^emfelves    a  very    advantageous    trade,    and 
this  by  degrees  may  be  extended  perhaps  as  far  as  the  Ea/l^ 
Indies.       , 
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Of  Sweden. 

TH  E  kingdom  of  Sweden  b  bounded  by  the  Baltk  k^ 
the  Sound,  and  the  Catcgate  on  the  fouch  ;  by  the  maun-> 
tains  of  Norway  on  the  weft  ;  by  Danijh  or  Norwegian  L^t^ 
hnd  on  the  north;  and  by  Rujfia  on  the  eafl.  The  foil, 
where  capable  of  cuUivation>  is  tolerably  fruitful  \  butt  for 
-want  of  induftry,  the  Swedes  have  not  a  cooifttent  fupply  of 
corn^  and  therefore  import  many  forts  of  graia  from  Liv^nia^ 
Their  cattle  are  fmall  in  fize,  their  fhecp  bear  a  coarfe  woo}« 
^t  only  for  cloathing  peafants;  their  hoifes  art  of  a  delicace 
kind:  they  have  plenty  of  wild  beafis^  which  are  bunt«d  for 
their  fief]),,  as  well  as  their  hides  and  furs:  fowl,  both  wild 
and  tamcy  are  in  great  plenty  and  good'  in  their  kidd  :  their 
takes  are  well  ftored  with  variety  of  fine  fi{h ;  their  wood& 
and  forefts  overfpread  great  part  of  the  countiy,  and  are  for 
the  moft  part  of  pines,  (ir^  )>eechy  bircb^  alder, -juniper^  and 
iomt  oak.  The  air  is  excei&ve  cold  in  wunter,  the  mouatains 
being  for  nine  months  covered  with  fnow.  They  have  aa 
confiderable  maoufa3urcs,  and  yet  they  have  a  very  great 
trade,  andt  are  v^ery  {{rong  in  ibipping;  the  reaibn  is,  the 
product  of  their  land,  nocwith landing  its  northern  iitiutioa- 
and  barren  foil,  is  an  immenfe  treauire,  and  makes  up  for 
their  want  of  manufa£iures :  this  product  is  not  only  grear^ 
but  inexhauftible  in  its  fund,  and  confids  of  filver,  coppers- 
iron,  timber,  fiax,  hemp,  pitch,  tar,  furs,  and  hides. 

The  filver  they  have  peculiar  to  themfelves»  being  found 
in  no  other  place  in  all  thcfe  parts  of  the  world,  except  in 
Norway  ^  and  this  is  the  produdl  of  one  mine  only,  at  a  place 
called  Nola*  The  ore  .in  the  mine  lies  145  fathoms  deep, 
the  working  of  which  has  continued  near  30a  years,  and  yet, 
as  rhey  relate,  is  unexhaufted.  The  mine  itfelf  is  very  curious^ 
and  {^rangers  are  often  carried  down  to  fee  it.  The  revenue 
of  it  to  the  crown  is  according  to  the  degree  of  its  being 
worked. 

Their  mines  of  iron  and  copper  are  stxy  valuable  indeed, 
and  are  a  fund  of  wealth  confiderably  greater  than  the  mine 
of  filver.  They  will  fupport  Sweden^  perhaps,  to  the  end  of 
time ;  for,  aS  the  quantity  is  inexhauflible,  fo  the  advantage 
of  working  thefe  mines  is  very  great.  Without  this,  Sweden^ 
yhifch  \i  a  poor  and  barren  place,  excepting  fome  few  vallics 
an4  flat  countries  on  the  feacoali,  would  not  be  able,  on  any 
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term$>  to  import  fuch  great  quaniities  of  the  manufaSures 
and  produd^  of  other  countries  as  they  now  do ;  but  their 
copper  and  iron  fupply  them  with  all  things,  and  the  balance 
is  always  very  much  In  their  favour,  which  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  as  before  the  calamitous  wars  they  were  engaged  in 
with  the  RuJftanSi  which  drained  them  both  of  men  and  mo-p 
ney,  the  £wf^{^  nation  was ^  foi midable  power:  and  they 
tell  us,  that  Sweden  only,  without  including  their  provinces 
in  Germany^  furniflied  Charles  XII.  from  the  time  of  his  firft 
expedition  againft  the  king  of  Denmark^  to  his  death  at 
Frederickjhally  above  ^300,000  men  for  foldicrs,'  and  227  tons 
of  gold,  either  in  fpecte,  or  bills  of  exchange  made  good  in 
SwedfTiy.  ox  bills  at  Hamburgh  when  cxcbange  failed  from 
Sweden 'y  and  this  was  always 'made  good  in  copper  or  iron« 
If  this  be  true,  and  that  we  add  to  it  the  dreadful  h/tvock 
and  deftru£llon  of  the  mines  of  copper,  and  of  tbe  iron- works, 
which  the  Rujfuins  made  in  their  feveral  invafiona  upon  them 
at  the  end  of  that  war,  we  need  not.  wonder  that  the  Swedes 
have  been  fince  in  a  low  condition,  in  comparifbn  to  what 
they  were,  both  as  to  real  wealth  and  trade.  The  Ruffians 
carried  away  70,000  tons  of  iron,  befides  copper;  and  did 
an  irreparable  damage,  by  deftroytng  the  copper  mines, 
which  had  col>  immenfe  fums  to  bring  to  perfe£lion ;  and  by 
cutting  down  the  woods,  which  were  the  life  and  fupporc  of 
the  iron  works.  Notwithftanding  all  this,  and  other  fub- 
fcquent  difailers,  we  fee  the  Swedes^hy  an  application  never 
enough  to  be  commended,  recovering,  and  their  government 
and  gentry  contributing  to  the  repair  of  their  mines,  and  ex- 
citing them  vigoroufly  to  agriculture,  and  even  to  manu- 
fadures. 

The  Swedes  hzve  two  countries  dillant  from  their  native  o'    .-.    - 
one,  in  which  they  have  ftill  fome  inlereft;    and  thefe  are^^^^^ 
Finland  and  Pomerania,     In  Finland  they  have  very  few  ports  Sweden. 
le£r,  the  Ruffians  being  poflcfled  of  Effingvas  and  fViburg.    At 
yfh^  and  fome  other  fmall  places  remaining  to  them,  tb«y 
drive  a  confiderable  trade  in  deals,  which  are  very  vahuable 
in  England  and  Holland^  beine   of  a  good  durable  and  un- 
common kind  of  yellow  fir.     They  alfo  export  the  bed  mafts 
for  (hips  of  any  place,  except  If^tburg^  in  all  thofe  feas.    The  ♦ 

inland  country  is  famed  for  good  horfes,  and  the  Finlander 
horfe  were  once  eftcemed  the  beft  cavalry  in  all  Germany* 
In  Pomeraniay  the  Swedes  have  ftill  the  port  of  Stralfundy 
which  is  a  very  confiderable,  rich,  trading  city,  and  a  good 
port;  and  the  iflepf  Rugen  is  a  Urge,  fruitful,  and  well  cul- 
tivated ifland ;  and  from  hence  Sweden  itfelf,  in  times  of 
fcarcity,  is  often  fupplied  with  corn.     Pomerania  is  of  note 
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for  the  bcft  oak  timber  and  plank,  and  the  Swedes  have  th(; 
greateft  part  of  theirs  from  hence,  with  which  they  build 
their  (hips  of  war  at  Carelf croon.  m 

Nanjiga^       The  Swedijh  navigation  was  very  incohfidcraWe,  till  queen 
ti$tt  of  the  Chrijiina^  at  the  conclufion  of  the  war  in    1664,    obtained 
2>wedes.     from  Denmark  a  freedom  for  all  fliips  and  merchandize,  be- 
longing to  the  Swe£Jh  fubje£t8,  in  their  paill;ge  through    the 
Sound ;  and  eftablifiied  in  her  own  dominions  that  diffi:rence 
of  cuftom  which  ftill  fubfifb  between   Swedijh  and  foreign 
'      (hips,  and  is  in  the  proportion  of  four,  five,  fix,  the  firft  be- 
ing called  whole-free,  the  fecond  half-free,   and  the  laft  an- 
free:  fo  that,  where  a  whole-free   Swedtfl)  fhip  pays  400 
crowns,  a  half-free  one  pays  500,  and  a  foreign  yeflel,6oo. 
But    great  as  this  advantage  was,  it  had  but  little  efFe£l, 
till  the  Englijh  z6t  of  navigation  bridled  the  Hollanders^  and 
opened  the  iptercourfe  between  England  and  Sweden.     Since 
chat  time  their  commerce  has  been  much  augmented,  as  well 
as  ours,  that  Way,  and  goods  are  tranfported  by  both,  or  either 
party,  According  to  the  various  conjun<Shires  of  affairs.  When 
Sweden  has  been  engaged  in  a  war,  the  Englijh  (hips  have  had 
the  whole  employ  ;    but,  in  time  of  peade,  the  advantage  h 
ib  great  on  the  Swedijh  fide,  and  merchants  fo  much  en- 
couraged, by  freedom  in  cuftoms,  to  employ  their  own  ihips, 
that  Englijh  bottoms  cannot  be  ufed  in  that  trade,   but  only 
when  Sweden  \%  unprovided  with  a  numbtr  of  fiilps  fufficient 
for  the  tran(portati6h  of  their  own  commodities.  - 
iiijtofy      ••   The  Goths^  \he  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  country,  have 
^"^'"bad  fh<!  reputation  of  fubduing  all  the  fouthern  nations  in 
/!///««  ^    jFwr*^^;  but  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  this  n^ton  fingly 
*  '    could  effeft  thofc  mighty  conqucfts :    they  were,  no  doubt, 
joined  by  iht  if ormansy  Danes^  Saxons^   Vandals^  and  other 
people,  and  by  many  adventurers  in  Germany  arid  othgr  coun- 
tries through  which  they  pafied,  in  hopes  of  (hating  the  plun- 
(fer   of  the  world   with  them,  and   pofieffing  warmer  cli- 
fiAtes.    It  appears  that  the  countries  of  Scandinavia^  which 
were  Sweden^  Denmark^  and  Norway^  were  fometimes  undec* 
the  dominion  of  one  prince,  and  at  pther  times  had  each  of 
them  their  refpediye  fovereigns.     In  the  year  1523,  Stveden 
■*  being  fubjeft  to  Denmark^  Gujlavus  ErickfoHy  a  SwediJb  no- 

bleman, aflembled  the  miners  of  Dalecarliay  with  whom  he 
had  lived  under  ground  for  fome  time,  and  joining  other  ad- 
vocates  of  liberty,  raifed.fdch  a  force,  that  he  expelled  the 
Danes  out  of  this  kingdom  ;  in  gratitude  for  which  fervice, 
the  Swedes  firft  eleded  him  their  king,  and  afterwards  madd 
the  crown  hereditary  in  his  family. 

But 
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^  But  we  need  not  go  higher  in  the  Swedijh  hiflory  thati 
Gujlceuus  Adolpjhusy  who  afcended  the  throne  of  Sweden  \f% 
161  j*  He  was  a,prince  of  great  abilities,  which  manifefted 
themfelves  fo  clearly  in  his  youth,  that  the  Itates  thought  He  ^ 
to  p^ive  him  the  intire  adcniniftration  of  affairs  faon  after  brs 
accellion  to  the  crown,  though  he  was  then  but  eighteen* 
He  found  his  kingdom  the  lowed  and  weake(}»  as  he  left  ic 
the  greateft  and  moft  powerful  in  the  north.  He  recovered 
from  the  Darui  the  fof treiTes  they  had  taken  from  the  Swedes. 
Then  turning  his  arms  againft  the  RuJftanSy  be  took  from  - 
them  great  part  of  Livonioy  Ingermaniay  and  the  city  ofHeX'* 
bolmt  the  pofTeiEon  of  which  he  fecured  by  a  treaty  con- 
cluded under  the  mediation  of  Great  Britain.  The  long 
war  he  maintained  againft  the  Pcles  proved  very  advantageous 
to  Sweden^  and  procured  for  her  thq  remaining  part  of 
Livonia^  and  the  important  city  of  Riga.  He  next  declared 
himfelf  the  proce£tor  of  the  Proteflants  in  Germany  againft 
the  houfe  of  Aujlriay  the  power  of  which  was  then  formi-^ 
dable  to  all  Europe^  and  which  neverthelefs  he  broke  in  a  fhort 
fpace  of  time,  and  with  a  very  fmall  force,  having  foon 
made  himfelf  mailer  of  Stettn^  and  a  great  pare  of  Pomerania^ 
and  defeated  the  imperialKts  in  the  glorious  battle  of  Leipjic^ 
on  the  7th  oi  September^  1631.  In  the  battle  of  Z,e/^z^;7,  on 
the  1 6th  o(  November y  1632,  the  Swedijh  foot  having  routed 
the  imperialifts,  and  feized  their  cannon,  the  king  thinking 
^he  horfe  did  not  advance  fait  enough  to  the  purfuit,  put 
himfelf  before  them  in  pafling  a  fmall  river,  on  the  other 
fide  of  which  he  was  found  dead,  having  his  arm  broke  by  ^ 

one  muiket  fliot^  and  another  entering  his  back,  had  paiTed 
through  his  body.  There  were  great  fufpicions  of  treachery 
in,  this  caie.  Pufftndorf  fixes  it  exprefly  upon  the  duke  of 
Saxe-Lawenburgh,  However  it  was,  the  king's  death  was 
foon  known,  which  inilead  of  abating,  heightened  the  cou- 
Vage  of  the  Swedes  into  fury,  fo  th^t   when   the  imperialiils  , 

were  rallied,  thcy'again  attacked  and  again  defeated  then», 
which  circumilaitce  does  the  higheil  honour  to  the  Swedijh 
troops.  Thus  fell  this  great  conqueror  in  the  arms  of 
viflory. 

As  he  had  extended  the  dominions,  and  raifed  the  re- 
putation of  Sweden  abroad,  fo  he  like  wife  aded  the  part  of  a 
iegiilator  at  home,  and  reduced  theconAitution  oi  his  country 
into  order,  which  he  would  certainly  have  improved  if  h^ 
had  lived  to  return  into  his  own  dominions.  Sometimes  a 
fingle  genius  changes  intirely  the  condition  and  circumltances 
of  a  whole  nation,  as  his  indeed  did  the  Swedes^  and  that  of 
Peter  the  Great  the  RuJJlans*     In  virtue  of  his  regulations,  the 

crown. 
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crown,  which  was  before  intailed  only  on  fhe  male  Iine» 
deAxnded  to  his  daughter  Chriflinay  a  child  of  fix  years  old; 
whk:h  minorttyy  though  it  feeiped  to  threaten  rdin,  proved 
in  rcalfty  the  great  fecurity  of  Sweden  ;'  for  the  king  of  Den- 
mark  and  the  elector  of  Brandmbur^  remained  firm  to  the 
engagements  into  which  rhey  had  entered  with  Gtiflavusy  and 
*  the  reft  of  the  allies  became  lefs  apprehenfive  of  the  power 
of  that  crown,  than  they  had  been  in  the  ]ife<>ttme  of  that 
king. 

The  chzr\ct\\oT  Axel  Oxenjllem^  to  whom  the  whole  ma- 
nagement oi  affairs  in  Germany  was  committed,  made  fo  right 
an  ufeof  tliefe  favourable  circumfiances, and  managed  ail  things 
k  wifely  and  fo  well,  that  at  (he  clofe  of  the  war,  which 
lafted  (everal  years*  the  Sweden  were  pdfiHTed  of  100.  fortified 
places,  and  had  an  army  on  foot  of  upwards  of  100,000 
men,  which  enabled  them  fo  efte£lually  to  maintain  th^ir  pre- 
tentions, that  on  the  coiKlufion  of  the  peace  of  Munfler^  tbcy 
had  the  country  of  Pcmerania^  wich  fhe  duchies  of  Bremen. 
and  Verdeny  the  city  of  f^f^ffmary  a  vote  in  the  diets  of  the  em- 
pire and  circl«  of  Lower  Saxony  ;  together  with  a  mtliion  of 
crowns  in  ready  money,  as  a  fatisfadlion  for  their  fervices. 

As  the  war  was  glorious  to  the  arms,  fo  the  peac^  wai 
no  lefs  honourable  to  the  councils  of  Sweden ;  and  the  young 
queen  Chrijiina  was  efteemed  and  courted  by  all  the  powen 
of  Europe.  She  had  a  great  deal  of  learning,  and  a  very  cx- 
tenfive  capacity ;  but  with  thefe  gri?at  qualities,  there  was  a 
mixture  of  many  defects.  Her  Aibjed^s  would  willingly  have 
"^  fcen  her  married  to  her  coufin  prince  Charles  Gu/lavtts-y  to 

which,  however,  neither  (he  nor  that  prince  w^re  inclined, 
and  therefore  (he  very  wifely  chofe  to  content  all  parties,  by 
refigning  to  him  ihe  crown,  which  flie  did  in  an  aflembly 
of  the  flates,  held  at  Upfal  in  May^  1654,  referviog  onJy  a 
penfion  to  herfelf  for  the  fupport  of  her  dignity  ;  and  having 
embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  religion)  (he  retired  to  Rsmty 
where  (he  lived  with  great  magnificence  to  the  time  of  her 
deceafe,  which  happened  jfprilgy  1689. 

CHARLES  GujftavuSy  or  Charles  X.  of  Swedeny  who.af- 
cendcd  the  throne  by  the  abdication  of  queen  Chrifilnay  was 
fort  of  ^ohn  Cajimiry  prince  palatine  of  the  Rhiney  and  Ctf- 
tharlne  of  Sweden^  daughter  of  Chiles  IX.  and  fitter  to  Gmf* 
tavus  Adolphus,  He  conquered  the  greater  part  of  Poland  in 
three  months  time,  to  revenge  the  affront  done  hiai  in  pro- 
tefting  ag^ainft  V\^  aAnifiion  to  the  crown';  but  the  powerful 
confederacy  of  the  emperor,  Rujfta^  HoUandy  and  Denmark 
againft  him,  obliged  him  to  rclinquiih  his  conquefts  on  that 
fide ;'  he  hujublcd  Difw:nrky  and  his  courage  and  virtues  en- 
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abled  him  to  make  fo  great  a  figure,  as  not  only  to  maintain 
the  credit  which  ;the  crown  of  Sweden  had  'acquired,  but  to 
carry  it  even  higher  than  it  had  rifen  under  his  glorious  pre- 
deceflbr,  the  famous  Gujlavm  Adolphus ;  but  then  it  was  built 
oh  the  foundation  he  bad  laid.  \  A  fever  cut  (hx>rt  his^days 
on  the  thirteenth  of  February^  l66o,  whilft  he  was  ftill  en-  ^ 
Imaged  in  a  war  againft  fome  of  the  greaceft  powers  in 
Europe. 

CHARLES  XI.  his  fon  and  fucceflbr,  was  but  five  years 
old  when  he  died.  Things  were  kept  in  good  order  during 
his  minority,  the  treaty  ofOliva  being  then  concluded,  where- 
by the  king  of  Poland  renounced  his  claim  to  the  crown  of 
Sweden  J  and  the  republic  all  her  rights  .to  Livonia ;  a  peace  ^ 
alfo  was  made  at  the  fame  time  with  Denmark.  This  .prince 
inquired  after  and  corre£led  all  abufes  that  had  crept  into  the 
civil  governmen^  whilft  former  kings  of  Sweden^  trufting  all 
things  to  their  minifters,  minded  nothing  but  war ;  and  looked 
particularly  intolaw-fuics,  fitting  himfelf  in  the  fupreme  court, 
and  difpatching  there  more  caufes  in  feven  years  than  before 
liad  been  decided  in  twenty.  By  this  means  he  gained  the 
love  of  his  fubje^s  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  ftates  of  the 
kingdom  confented,  at  his  rcqued,  to  take  away  a  great  pare 
of  the  power  which  till  then  the  fenate  had  enjoyed ;  and 
made  afterwards  fuch  farther  alterations  in  the  government, 
as  rendered  the  king  as  abfolute  as  a.ny  monarch  in  Europe, 
But  fuch  was  his  conduct,  that  the  people  being  fatisiied 
whatever  grants  or  conceHions  they  made  were^.all  for  their 
own  fcrvice,  they  thought  they  could  never  do  too  much  for 
liim ;  and  indeed  his  reign  is  the  ftrongeft  |^roof,  that  the 
fure'ft  way  for  a  prince  to  make  his  will  the  law,  is  to  govern 
by  law.  Thus,  by  a  fteady  and  prudent  management,  he 
fupported  his  own  pa'wer  at  home,  and  maintained  the  credit 
of  the  crown  of  Sweden  abroad  to  the  time  of  his  deceafe, 
which  happened  on  the  fifth  of  Jprily  1697,  aged  forty-two. 

His  only  furviving  fon  and  fucceflbr,  Charles  XII.  was 
declared  major  by  the  ftates  before  he  reached  fixteen,  not- 
'withf^anding  the  adminiftration  of  the  government  was  ap-  • 

pointed  to  be  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  dowager  of 
Charles  X.  aflifted  by  five  fcnators  tii^  her  grandfon  came  to, 
the  age  of  eighteen.  The  general  peace  of  Ryfwick  was  con- 
cluded under  his  mediation  in  half  a  year  after  the  declared' 
term  of  his  majority.  His  neighbours,  however,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  his  youth,  formed  a  confederacy  for  attacking  hini 
on  aii  fides,  and  this  without  the  leaft  provocation.  The 
confederates  were  Frederick  IV.  king  of  Denmark^  AugvfiUS  IT. 
king  of  Poland^   and  the  czar  Peter  the  Grcat^  ail  elteemed 
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as  wife  princes  as  any  of  their  times ;  but  influenced  in  tbif 
by  their  ambicioh,  and  tlie  profpeft  they  had  of  dividing  a- 
mongft  themfelves  the  acquiricions  of  Sweden.  CharUs^  having 
penetrated  this  fcheme,  landed  an  army  in  Zealand,  and  be- 
lieged  Copenf^agen^  reducing  in  a  very  ihort  time  the  king 
of  Denmark  fo  low,  that  he  was  conftrained  to  make  peace, 
•  and  defert  the  confederacy  by  a  treaty  figned  at  Travendabt, 
Auguji  8,  1 700.  The  very  fame  year  he  relieved  Narod^ 
that  was  beueged  by  the  czar,  and  obtained  on  the  20th  of 
November  the  moft  compleat  vi£lory  with  the  greateft  ine- 
quality of  forces  that  is  recorded  in  modern'  hiflory.  He 
turned  his  vidtorlous  arms  next  againft  the  Poles^  forced  them 
to  depofe  king  Augujlus,  and  make  choice  of  a  fiew  king» 
which  they  did  the  5th  of  Ma^^  1 704,  in  the  perfon  of  Std- 
filjlaus  Lefzinjki^  palatine  of  Pojhania,  He  pu(hed  his  re- 
fentment  flili  farther,  by  following  Augujim  into  his  heredi* 
tary  dominions  of  Saxony^  where  he  exhaufted  the  country  by 
exceffive  contributions,  and  i;npofed  very  hard  conditions  on 
that  monarch  himfelf,  by  the  famous  treaty  which  was  con- 
cluded at  Altranftadty  a  village  within  two  miles  of  LeipJuL 
We  may  truly  affirm  the  year  1708  was  that  in  which  the 
glory  of  Sweden  rofe  to  its  utmoft  height.  Charles  had  then 
the  balance  of  Europe  in  his  hands,  and  might  have  pre- 
fcribed  terms  to  all  its  powers,  from  the  critical  fituation  of 
his  own  affairs  and  theirs ;  but  his  boundlefs  ambition  threw 
him  very  foon  into  a  different  condition.  Defirous  of  com- 
pleating  his  plan,  towards  which  there  wanted  but  one  ftroke, 
he  marched'ihrough  the  Ukraine  into  Ruffia^  refolved  to  drive 
the  czar  out  of  his  territories,  as  he  had  forced  the  Dane  to 
fave  his  capital  by  a  peace,  and  the  Poles  to  depofe  a  king 
ivho  was  bis  enemy.  This  produced  the  famous  battle  of 
Pubowa^  which  coft  the  Swedes  30,000  men,  and  forced  the 
king  to  take  (helter  in  Turky  with  a  handful  of  people.  This 
fatal  engagement  happened  on  the  27th  of  yune,  17099  and 
made  an  open  for  his  enemies  to  execute  the  projects  they 
had  formed  ten  years  before,  an  opportunity  which  none  of- 
them  let  flip.  The  king  of  Denmark  once  more  declared  war, 
*  and  made  a  defcent  upon  Schenen\   the  king  of  Poland  en- 

tered agiin  into  pofleflion  of  his  dominions;  the  Ruffians  re- 
poflleflcd  themfelves  of  the  moft  valuable  part  of  the  Swe£fi 
territories  on  the  Baltic  \  and  though  at  firft  the  confederates 
kept  fome  meafures  in  Germany^  yet  at  laft  they  attacked  and 
divided  the  Swedijh  territories  there:  the  PruJJians  got  the 
.  better  part  of  Pomerania^  and  Bremen  and  Verden  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  Danes^  they  difpofcd  of  them  to  the  eledor 
of  Hanover. 

His 
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Hf  9  &uit£Jb  m^eily  ixturned  into  his  dominions  in  No-^ 
Siemher  1714.9  and  very  foon  made  his  eneoiies  fenilble  of  his 
prefence.  He  found  his  territories  exhaufled,  his  own  and 
his  predecefibrs  conque{ls  loft,  and  fcarce  any  friend  or  ally 
kft  \  yet  he  maintained  his  abfolute  power  over  his  own  Tub-* 
je£b,  and  profiscuted  the  war  with  inflexible  refolution.  He 
perfifted  in  hb  former  notions  of  deftroying  or  depoiiog  everyr 
prince  with  wboni  he  was  difpleafed.  He  meditated  a  def. 
cent  opon  Zealand^  with  a  view  once  more  to  befiege  Copen^ 
hagin^  in  which  he  failed ;  he  engaged  in  fome  defigns  for 
difturbiog  the  pieace  of  Great- Britain^  which  were  difcon- 
certed.;  his  laft  attempt  was  an  ihvaflon  upon  Norw^j  where 
bo  was  fhpt  before  Fredsrick/hal^  on  the  ift  of  December^ 
1 71 8,  dying  as  he  lived,  ill  treated,  but  unconquered. 

Upon  his  demife  the  ftates  of  Sweden  declared  his  younger 
Cfter  the  princefs  UHca  Eleanora  queen,  and  her  hufband, 
the  hereditary  prince  of  i/^^-Cs^^  generaliifimo>  for  the 
war  ilill  continued.  In  1720  that  prince,  having  embraced 
the  Lutheran  religion,  was  raifed  to  the  throne  of  Sivtden\ 
and  foon  after  peace  was  made  with  all  the  powers  with 
whom  S,weden  had  fo  long  contended.  By  thefe  treaties  the; 
Swedes  recovered  part  of  Pomerania^  and  the  town  of  IVi/mar^ 
bu(  the  king  of  Pruffia  kept  the  duchy  of  Stetin ;  the  duchies  > 
of  Bremen  and  Verden  were  left  to  Hanover^  and  the  czar  kept 
in  general  all  his  conquefis. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  fteps,  the  face  of  afFairs  of  Sweden  p^^g^f 
has  been  intirely  changed^  and  from  being  one  of  the  moft^^^^^,. 
abfolute,  it  became  the  moft  limited  crown  is  Europe^  the  nunt  0/ 
fenate  having  recovered  all  their  ancient  privileges,  and  the  Sweden* 
ftates  having  refumed  and  even  extended  their  powers;  fo 
that  the  king  can  do  nothing  of  confeqaence  without  their 
approbation.  The  prefent  conftitution  of  the  government 
confifts  of  four  eftates  with  the  king  at  their  head :  i .  The 
nobility  and  gentry.  2.  The  clergy.  3.  The  burgefles, 
and  4»  The  peafants.  With  the  nobility  and  reprefentatives 
of  the  gentry,  the  colonels,  liefftenant*coIonel5,  majors,  and 
captains  of  every  regiment  fit  and  vote.  The  clergy  ele£t 
one  from  every  rural  deanery,  coaftfting  each  of  ten  parllhes, 
which,  with  the  bi£bops  and  fuperintendants  amounting  to 
about  200,  reprefent  that  body.  The  magiftrates  and  council 
of  every  corporation  tXtd  the  burgh.ers  to  reprefent  them,  of 
which  there  are  four  for  Stockholm^  and  two  for  every  town, 
amounting  to  about  150.  The  peafants  chufe  one  of  their 
own  nufliber,  and  not  a  gentleman,  to  reprefent  them  out 
of  every  diftrift,  amounting  to  about  250.  All  thefe  gene- 
rally meet  at  Stockholm^  and,  after  the  ftate  of  affairs  has  been 
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reprefented  to  them  from  the  throne^  they  fepairatft  and  iit  iit 
four  feveral  chambers  or  houfes,  in  each  whereof  the  votetf 
of  the  majority  conclude  the  reft ;  but  every  chamber  has  a 
negative  in  the  paffing  any  law.  The  fenate,  without  whom 
the  king  can  determine  nothing,  are  reduced  to  fourteen,  and 
are  eleded  in  the  following  manner;  twenty -four  of  the  no*- 
bility  or  upper  houfe,  twelve  of  the  clergy,  and  twelve  bur- 
geffcs,  ch'*fc  three  pcrfoos,  on  a  vacancy,  and  prefent  them 
to  the  king,  who  appoints  one  of  them  to  fu;  ply  the  vacancy; 
but  two  of  a  family  cannot  be  of  the  fenate  at  the  fame 
fiihe,  and  ibe  peafancs  have  no  vote  in  the  elefiion  of  a  fe- 
nator.  When  the  king  is  abfent  or  fick,  the  executive  power 
is  lodged  in  the  fenate,  and  the  king  has  no  fnore  than  the 
cafting  vote  when  prefent ;  but  they  are  accountable  to  the 
diet  for  their  admiriiftration.  Every  one  of  the  fuperior 
courts  of  juftice  has  a  fenator  for  its  prefident ;  and  there  are 
councils  or  boards  eftabhflied  to  manage  the  public  revenues^ 
as  a  war-office,  commiflioners  of  the  admhalty,  others  for  the 
mines,  for  commerce,  and  every  other  branch  of  bafincfs* 
Law-fuits  concerning  the  titles  of  elates  are  but  of  ihort 
continuance,  all  fales  and  alienations  of  lands  being  regiftered, 
as  well  as  the  incumbrances  on  them.  People  are  allowed  to 
plead  their  own  caufes  if  they  think  fit ;  and  in  fo  little  re- 
putation is  the  profeffion  of  the  law  in  Sweden^  that  no  gen- 
tleman will  undertake  it.  Criminals  for  fmall  thefts  are  con- 
demned to  labour  in  the  public  works,  fortifications,  buildings^ 
and  highways;  and,  what  is  peculiar  to  this  country,  they 
have  courts  of ''honour  erc<Sled,  where  if  any  gentleman  haf 
received  an  affront*  he  may  have  fatisfa£iion  awarded  him. 
There  has  been  no  inftance  of  the  puniihment  of  popifh  prieib 
here  by  caftration,  fmce  it  pafled  into  a  law. 

The  prince  o\  He£e^  who  we  have  fecn,  was  raifed  to  the 
throne  of  Sweden^  was  not  able  to  defend  the  kingdom  againft 
the  RtjJJians,  who  in  1741  invaded  Swedtn^  plundered  the 
country,  and  deftroyed,  at  before  mentioned,  their  copper 
and  iron- works.  There  were  fome  hopes  that  things  would 
have  gone  better  for  Sweden  after  the  great  revolution  in  Ruf- 
ft^y  which  placed  the  empr^fs  Elizabeth  upon  the  throne;  but 
after  various  negociations,  the  war  broke  out  again  with 
greater  htat  than  ever ;  and  the  Swedes^  who  had  fo  often 
in  former  times  beat  the  RuJftanSy  were  now  beaten  by  them 
over  and  over,  the  heft  part  of  their  army  made  prifoners, 
and  all  the  country  oi,  Finland  Xoik^  which  reduced  them  to 
the  hard  necefliry  of  making  peace  upon  the  beft  tefms  they 
could  obtain. 

In 
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In  the  beginning  of  this  war,  VHea  Elewora  the  queen 
6f  Sweden  dying  without  iflue^  the  Swedes  eleded  the  duke 
of  Holftein  Gottorp^  /on  of  the  elder  fitter  of  Charles  XII.  to 
fucceed  to  chat  crown  after  the  death  of  the  late  king ;  but 
the  duke  rendering  hicnfelf  incapable  of  the  crown  of  Swi* 
deny  by  accepting  the  revcrfioii  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  the 
Swedes  made  choice  of  Addphus  Frederick^  the  duke  of  //a/- 
Jlein  Eutiny  bi(hop  of  Lubeck^  who  i:i  now  upon  the  throne. 

The  Swedes  in  fupport  of  their  allies  in   the  late  war 
made  a  very  indifFerent  figure ;  but  this  may  be  attributed  to 
a  divifion  among  themielves,  the  court  being  fecretly  attached  . 
to  the  king  of  PruJ/idi  to  whofe  third  filler  Loui/a  Ulrica^  the 
king  of  Sweden  is  married^ 

The  Swedes  arc  a  race  of  men  as  hardy,  patient,  and  ro-  Cbaraae9' 
buft,  as  any  in  Europe  \  and  preferve  in  full  vigour  their  abi-  ^/^ 
lities  both  in  body  jand  mind  to  a  very  advanced  age.  They  Swales* 
have  been  always  very  juftly  eft^emed  a  martial  people,  and 
though  their  force  is  much  reduced,  yet  ihe  troops  they  have 
are  as  good  as  ever.  They  profefs  the  Lutheran  dodrine^ 
which  is  not  only  the  faith  by  law  eftablilhed,  but  the  only 
one  tolerated  amoi)g  then).  The  nobility^  gentry^  and  better 
ibrt  of  people,  have  all  a  tin^re  of  learning,  and  very  fe«r 
have  more  1  they  have  always  been  efteemed  loyal  to  their 
princes^  ai>d  have  geneially  fhewn  themfelves  hearty  friends  to 
Hberty,  though  they  have  been  fometimes  mifiaken  about  ir^ 
and  yet  have  perfifted  obftinately  in  their  miftakes.  As  to 
the  vices  of  the  Swedes^  they  are  at  leaft  as  confptcuous  aa 
their  virtues ;  they  have  a  ficklenefs  in  their  tempers,  equally 
fatal  to  them  in  the  purfuit  of  politics  or  learning  \  they  have 
a  great  proportion  of  vanity,  which  difplays  itfelf  particularly 
in  furniture  and  equipage  ^  for  as  to  thofe  expenses  that  make 
no  Ihew,  thefe  people  are  by  nature  little  addi£led  to  them. 
But  the  vijce  mod  predominant  among  them  is  envy,  direded 
more  efpecially  againft  ftrangers,  who  if  they  thrive  in  trade^ 
at  courts  or  in  the  army,  fill  the  people  wuh  an  unaccount*^ 
able  malice  and  difpleafure.  And  the  fame  bad  turn  they  are 
apt  to  take,  even  againft  their  own  countrymen,  more  efpecially 
if  they  fpring  from  a  low  beginning,  or  rife  at  too  quick  a 
rate.  Tbcy  are  not  much  inclined  to  manufadures^  nor  have' 
they  any  true  genius  for  uade^  though  they  have  good  ihipa 
and  (kilful  feameii* 
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CHAP.    XIL 

I 

Of  Denmark. 

DM/sofg    T^HE  kingdom"  of  Denmark^  one  of  the  moft  ancreflli 
Soy/tila^ '      X     '"  Eurapf^  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Baltii-Sed^ 
riesy  ex'     naiiiely,  the  peninfula  annexed  to  the  continent  of  Germairfu 
teni  of  the  ^J^^  the  iflioda.     The  former,  which  contains  the  duchy  of 
^kingdom  ofllolfiein^  South -Jutland^    or  SUfwic^  and   North-Jtaland^  Yk 
Denmark. bounded  oQrthe  weA  and  north  by  the  German  ocean  ;  oct 
the  ead,  by  that  part  of  the  fea  called  Categate^    and   the 
Midi^i-fort 'Sound  f  and;  on  the  fouth,  by  the  river   Elbe. 
Its  grcateft  length,  from  foutfa  to  north,  is  about  224.  iBiies? 
but  its  breadth,  not  including  the  iflands,  is  not  above  74, 
miles ;  and,  ia  fome  places,  much  narrower.     The  iflaiids, 
which  make  up  the  other  part  of  this  kingdom,  are  Zeekadt 
FuniHy  Langtlimdy  Lakndy  Fayitrj  and  feme  others  of  \d» 
note. 
yfi    foil        Tii^  air,  though  very  cold  m  Dinmark^  iB  not  fo  fliarp 
'  ccmmodi-    ^  '"  iofX\t  places  of  Germany^  though  fituated  much  more 
/!>/,  trade^  to  ^he  fouth  ;  the  vapoara  of  the  fea  forroundiog  it,  melting 
na*vigati'  and  difibWiog  the  nitrous  particles,  carried  by  the  wind  from 
ettt  &c.     northern  countries,  before  tbey  airive  here.     The  foil,  tho' 
'\{\  ipoft  places  barren  and  mottiitaifX>as,  has  good  pafturcs, 
which  feed  vaft  herds  of  kine,,  and  an  excellent   race  of 
borfes ;  but  jthe  country  in  general  produces  but  Iktfe  corn. 
Ic  has  no  rivers  navigably  for  veflfels  of  any  confiderable  bur- 
then.    There  are  lakes,  which  afford  a  good  quantity' of 
iiib  ;  and  the  forefis  are* abundantly  fiocked  with  venifon  of 
allforts^  aod  wild-lbwl  in  great   plenty.     Its  commodities 
for  exportation  are  very  few ;  cattle  is  the  chief,  which  they 
fell  to  the  NeiherianS  ;  but  as  for  manufa4^re»5  they  have 
(b  few  as  not  to  deferve  notice. 

COPENHAGEN,  in  the  ifland  of  Zteland,  is  the  capital 
of  the  kirTgdom^  and  is  fo  caDed  from  its  fafe  and  commo- 
dious harbour,  the  name  fignifying  **  The  Merchant's  port;" 
and,  indeed,  itmayjufllybe  reckoned,  in  all  refp'ffts,  one 
of  the  beil  in  the  whole  world.  The  chief  trade  of  Dtn* 
mark  is  carried  on  here,  though  there  is  ibme  at  Eljirttnr. 
But  the  trade  of  either  of  thefe  cities'  is  fmall,  in  compari- 
fon  of  that  on  the  reft  of  the  Baltic,  Goods  which  fell  beft 
in  Denmark^  are  fait,  chiefly  that  of  Spain  and  Pwtugal,  ra- 
ther than  of  France ;  but  the  wines  and  brandies  bf  France 
arc  the  moft  eftccmcd.     Great  (^^uantitics  of  paper  are  alfo 
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ifflpotted ;-  gold  and  fitver  ftufB  ;  filk  an(|  woollen  ftufT^, 
chiefly  thofe  6f  Holbnd  \  wkh  fpiceriea  and  drugs.  TaU 
lovr,  iiemp,  cod,  ftock-fifii,  wheat  and  rye,  are  ihe  chief 
commodities  they  export  from  Zetland. 

This  country  enjoys  the  fingular  advantage  of  a  feacoaft 
..  Ibr  the  encouragement  of  navigation,  and  their  king  by  thae 
j.  means  has  a  tolerable  g«od  fleet ;  yet  they  have  only  the 
f^^  port  of  Cb^r/i^tf^^;}  that  is  conflderable  ;  and  fome  have  af« 
[^l  ferted,  that  they  fcarce  ever  loaded  one  (hip  with  their  own 
^'  produdions  arid  manufa£lure9.  to  any  part  of  the  world* 
"  At  prefent,  indeed,  in  imitation  of  many  other  {Sowers  of 
^  Europe^  they  ieem  to  give  more  than  ordinary  attention  to 
\^  the  affairs  of  comnterce  and  navigation,  as  well  in  the  Eq/i^ 
^  JndUs  as  in  EufiTpf ;  and  their  merchants  begin  to  increafe, 
'"'  Jdot  only  at  Copenhagen^  but  at  Altena^  near  Hamburgh  who, 
^  indeed,  are  not,  properly  fpeaking,  to  be  called  merchants 
*,'  of  Denmark^  though  many  of  them  are  Danes ^  They  are 
'^  admirably  Htuated  for  the  fi(heries,  great  and  fmall;  that  is, 
"'  for  the  herring-filhery,  and  for  the  North-Sea  cod-fifliing, 
which  is  on  their  own  coalt;  and  for  the  wbalefifliery  in 
Greenland  \  but  they  do  not  feem  to  exert  themfelves  in  any 
'*'  )>Mt  the  whaie-fifliery,  and  that  to  no  great  degree  ;  as,  on 
;  the  contrary,  they  buy  theirherrings,  train-oii,  and  whale- 
^  bone  of  the  Dutch ;  fo  indolent  have  they  been  till  lately, 
'*  and  fo  averfe  to.  trade,  that,  though  the  beft  harponiers,  and 
^  "the  beft  fteerfmenj  and  moft  Ikiiled  in  the  whale- fifliing, 
'  are  found  among  the  fubjefls  of  the  king  of  Denmark^  ye| 
•  ^hey  generally  gq  to  Greenland  in  the  fervic^  of  the  Dutch, 
'     the  Bremers^  or  the  Hamburghers. 

•  By  the  means  of  Norway^  now  fubjeft  to  the  crown  of 
'     Denmark^  the/  fupply  Great- Britain^    Holland^  France^  and 
^     iSpainy  with  fo   great  a  quantity  of  fir-timber,   ^eals,    &c. 
'      that  they  load  thereby  upwards  of  2000  fhips  a  year,  and 
return  fcven-eighihs,  at  leaft,   of  the  value  in  rea(jy  money. 
And  fome  have  complained  in  England  of  this  timber  trade 
being  very  'detrimental  to  us  -,  becauie  we  fhould  rather  en- 
courage our  own  navigation,  by  building  large  bulky  (hips, 
fuch  as  areufed  by  the  Danes  and  Swedes,  in  order  to  import 
our  own  timber  from  New-England^  Nova-Scotia,  and  New* 
found/and. 

In  the  hlftory  of  thefe  northern  countries,  inention  being  g^j^j^. 
frequently  made  of  the  Baltic,    we  (hall  here,   wijh  fomcg^g    ^^j 
propriety,  give  an  account  of  it,  and  the  origin  and  nature  of  ^^/I'p^j 
the  toll  paid  at  the  £^2rn^.  at  the' 

The  Baltic  is  an  inland,  or  Mediterranean-Sea,  fo  called  Sound, 
from  an  antient  High-Dutch  word,  Belt,  fignifying  a  (Irait, 
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or  narrow  fpace  \  (b  that  the  Baltic^Sia  is  no  more  Hiaii  the 
Beit-Sea^  or  Narrow-Sia.  .  The  opening  of  this  fea  into  the 
ocean  is  called  by  the  Dutch  and  us,  the  Nmrth^Sea^  as  the 
farther  and  innnoft  parts  are  called  the  Eafl-Seas.  The  part 
called  the  North  Sea^  being  the  entrance  of  the  Bakic^  lies 
between  the  Skatu^  or  Scagb^  on  the  fouth,  and  the  Nasse  of 
Nortvay  on  the  north.  About  200  miles  from  iht  Naze  e^lt^ 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  channel  of  this  Nortb-S/a^  ftand 
the  tflands  of  Denmark^  ten  in  number,  and  in  a  kind  of 
clufter,  as  if  they  were  thruft  together  by  the  fiream  in  the 
very  entrance  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  Thcy^block  up  indeed  the 
pallages,  fo  as  to  leave  no  way  into  or  out  of  the  BaltUy  but 
through  fomc  of  the  channels  between  them  ;  the  principal 
of  which  b  called  the  Sounds  paffing  between  the  ifland  of 
Ziilan J  znd  the  country  of  Sihomn  in  Sweden. 

The  lofs  of  Schonen^  though  conftderable  to  the  Danes j 
in  regard  to  the  largcncfs  and  fruitfulncfs  of  the  province, 
was  ytt  more  fo,  in  refpc£t  to  the  dominion  of  this  great 
paiTage.  For,  though  the  Danesy  by  the  treaty  of  peace, 
have  exprefly  retained  their  title  to  it,  and  receive  toll  from 
all  ibips  that  pifs,  except  thofe  of  the  Swedes^  yet  they  do 
not  efterm  the  fecurity  of  that  title  fo  firm  as  they  could  wilh ; 
for,  not  being  mafters  of  the  land  on. both  fides,  they  may 
have  the  right,  but  not  the  power,  to  aflert  it  upon  occafion ; 
and  fee m  only  to  enjoy  it  according  to  their  good  behaviour  ; 
their  Aronger  neighbours,  the  Swedes^  being  able  to  make 
Vie  of  the  fit  ft  opportunity  given  them  to  their  prejudice. 

As  to  the  original  and  nature  of  this  toll,  it  is  faid  to 
have  been,  at  fir  ft,  laid  by  the  confent  of  the  traders  into 
the  Baltic^  who  were  willing  to  allow  a  fmall  matter  for  oach 
Ihip  that  piifted,  towards  maintaining  of  ligHts  on  certain 
places' of  that  coaft,  for  the  better  direSion  of  failors  in  dark 
nights.  Hereupon  this  pafiage  of  the  Sound  became  the  moft 
ufed  ;  that  other  of  the  Great'-Belt  being  in  a  little  time 
quite  negle£^ cd,  as  well  becaufe  of  the  great  conventency  of 
thofe  lights  to  fhips  palTing  in  and  out  of  the  Eaji-Sea^  as 
becaufe  of  an  agreement  made,,  that  no  (hip  fliould  pafs  tho 
other  way,  that  all  mieht  pay  their  (hares ;  it  being  unrea- 
fonable,  that  fuch  (hips  (hould  have  the  advantage  oi  fbofe 
lights  in  dark  or  ftormy  winter  nights,  who  avoided  paying 
towards  rr^intaining  thofe  fires,  by  pafling  another  way  in 
good  weath.r. 

Besides,  if  this  manner  of  avoiding  the  payment  had 
teen  allowed,  the  revenue  wou'd  have  been  fo  -  in(igniii» 
cant,  confidering  the  fmall  fum  each  (hip  was  to  pay,  that 
th|?  lights  could  not  have  been  maintained  by  it}  and  th« 
i.»  f)anfs 
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Dams  were  not  willing  to  be  at  the  charge,  foldy  for  tbt 
u(e  of  their  own  trading  (hips*  becaufe  they  were  mafters  of 
fo  few  as  made  it  not  worth  their  while;  )the  Lubeckers^ 
Dantxickers^  and  merchants  of  other  hanfc- towns,  being 
the  greatefl:  traders  at  that  time  in  the  northern  parts  of  £2^- 
rcpg^  by  which  they  arrived  to  a  great  height  of  power  and 
riches  ;  but  there  bebg  no  fixed  rule  or  treaty  to  be  go- 
verned by,  with  regard  to  the  different  bulk  of  the  (hips  be- 
longing to  fo  many  different  nations,  the  Danes  began,  in 
procefs  of-  time,  to  grow  arbitrary,  and  exa£led  fmalier  or 
greater  fums,  according  to  the  ftrength  or  weaknefs  of  thofe 
they  had  to  deal  with,  .or  according  to  their  friendfiiip  or 
dlfcontent  with  thofe  princes  or  ftates  to  whom  the  feveral 
ifaips  belonged :  therefore,  the  emperor  Charles  V.  to  af- 
.certain  this  toll,  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  king  of  Den- 
mari^  which  was  Jigned  at  Spire  upon  the  Rhine^  and  was  in 
behalf  of  bis  fubje&s  of  the  Netherlandsy  who  had  a  great 
traflEic  in  the  JSabic ;  and  agreed,  that»  as  a  toll-cuftom  in 
the  Sounds  every  (hip  of  200  tons,  and  under^  (hould  pay 
two- ro(c- nobles  at  its  entrance  into,  or  return  from  the  BaU 
fu  I  and  every  (hip  above  200  tons,  three  rofe-nobles.  A 
rofe- noble  is  worth  about  18  s.  fterKng. 

This  agreement  remained  in  force  till  fuch  time  as  the 
United  Provinces  (hook  off  the  Spanijh  yoke  ;  and  then  the 
JDaneSy  taking  a^  advantage  of  thofe  wars,  raifed  their  toll 
to  an  extravagant  rate,  the  troublefome  times  not  affording 
the  Dutch  leifure  to  redreGi  fuch  a  mifchief.  However,  about 
the  year  1600,  they  joined  themfelves  with  the  city  oi  Lubec^ 
in  oppofition  to  fuch  an  extravagant  toll  as  was  taken  from 
both  of  them  y  and  from  thenceforth  the  Dutch  paid  more  or 
lefs,  as  fortune  wa^  favourable  or  adverfe  to  them  ;  but  gene- 
rally little.  In  1647,  the  firft  treaty  was  made  between 
Denmark  and  the  United  Provinces,  as  fovereigns  for  this  toll ; 
antl  they  were  obliged  to  pay  a  certain  fum  for  each  (hip.  This 
was  to  continue  forty  years ;  afjLer  which,  if  in  the  mean  time 
Bo  new  treaty  were  made,  tb^t  of  Spjre  was  to  be  in  force. 
This  treaty  of  1647,  expired  in  1687,  and  the  Dams  agreed  to 
make  an  interim  treaty,  till  fuch  time  as  the  many  diffe- 
rences between  them  and  the  Hollanders^  in  this  and  other 
matters,  could  be  adjufted  at  leifure,  and  concluded  by  a 
more  lading  and  fdlemn  one.  This  interim-treaty,  which 
was  but  four  years,  expired  in  1691  ;  fo  that  no  new  treaty 
Veing  made  and  compleated  during  that  term,  the  ancient 
ireaty  of  Spire  remains  in  force,  and  no  other. 

The   treaties  of  the  Englijh  with  Denmark  are  grouni'ei 
l»i^  thofe  between  the  Dutch  and  that  kingdocQ,  and  hive  re- 
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ferencc  to  theaa,  with  a  covenant;  tbsct  we  Ihall  be  tr^ted* 
a«  a  nation  in  th6  ftriSeft  friendfbip  with  the  Datus*^  The 
French  h;tye  an  advantage  over  other  'nttions  ia  paffing  the 
Sounds  that  their  goods  are  not  itifpefted ;  nor  Jieed  ^ej^ 
if  they  will,  pay  the  cuftoms  till  three  months  after,  oo  the 
mailer's  declaration  and  bill  of  lading. 

From  this  ftort  hiftory,  it  appears  how  ilightly  grounded 
the  king  of  Dinnuiri's  title  is  to  this  right  §  which,  from 
an  eafy  contribution  the  merchants  chofe  to  pay  for  their  ova 
conveniency,  and  whereof  the  king  of  Denmark  was  oniy 
treafurer  or  truftee,  to  fee  it  fairly  bid  out  for  the  commcm 
yfe,  is  grown  to  be  a  heavy  impofttion  upon  trade,  as  well 
as  a  kind  of  fervile  acknowledgment  qf  his  Sovereignty  pf 
thofe  feas  \  and  is  purely  owing  to  his  taking  an  advantage, 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  Hollanders  during  their  wax«  with 
Sfain^  and  the  connivance  of  king  James  I.  in  prejudice  of 
the  Englijhy  he  favouring  the  Danes  upon  account  of  b't 
marriage  to  a  daughter  of  that  ctown  ;  and  upon  tbefe  two 
examples,  all  the  lefler  ilates  were  forced  to  fubmit. 

Nor  is  it  conceivable  how  it  could  be  xitherwife  brought 

about,  fince  it  is  very  well  known,  that  the  pafiage  of  the 

Sound  is  not  the  only  one  into  the  BabUy  there  being  twtt 

others,  called  the  Greater  and  the  LefftT'-Pelt:  the  former  is 

fo  commodious  and  large,  that,  during  the  wars  between 

the  Danes  and  (he  Swedes^  the  whole  Puteh  fleet  chofe  ta 

pafs  through  it,  and  continued  in  it  for  ibur  or  five  montba 

together;    and  the  Danijh  ftrengtfa  at  fea  never  appeared 

yet  fo  formidable,  as  to  oblige  the  Englijh  and  Dutch  to  ohufe 

which  paflage  it  pleafed.     Befides,  the  bcesuhh  of  the  Sound, 

in  the  narroweft  part,  is  four  Englijh  milea  over,  and  every 

where  of  a  fufficient  depth  ;  fo  that  the  king  of  Denmark^ 

I         cadles  could  not  command  the  channel,  when  he  was  maftcp 

of  both  Hdes,  much  lels  now  he  has  but  ene.    It  is  plain» 

therefore,  this  pretended  fovereignty  is  very  precarious,  being 

partly  founded  upon  a  breach  of  truft,  as  well  as  on  the  care** 

lefsnefs  of  fome  princes  concerned  in  it^  to  the  great  injury 

of  trade.  r 

This  toll  afifbrds  the  king  yearly  a  confiderable  profit,  tho' 

much  lefs  thar>  formerly.     About  the  year  1640,  it  produced 

240,000  rixdoliars  per  annum ;  but,  fince  1645,  it  has  no^ 

yielded  above  8o,ooo  ;  and,  in  i6^l,  it  did  not  extend  to 

full  70,000. 

jain^         <    The  firfl:   inhabitants    of  Scandinavia^    cooiprehending 

andcon/^i'  Z^^?7«7jr^,  Norway,  and  Sweden^  defcended  from  the  Stythians^ 

'lution  of    ^^^  ^^^  no  fixed  habitations.  When-they  firft  ipttled  in  town) 

Penmarb •  ^^  uncertain.    The  Cimbri^  a  German  natiofl>  next  pofifefled 
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tliemfelves  of  Jutland^  which  from  thence  obtained  the  ntme 
of  the  Cimbriqn  Cherfonefe*  The  TeutoneSy  another  tribe  of 
Germans^  reduced  Zeeland^  Funetiy  And  the  reft  of  the  Danijh 
iflands.  The  ^utei  and  Angles  fuccecdcd  the  C'tmbri  in  the 
Cherfimfe^  and  from  the  Jutes  chis  peninfula  obtained  the 
name  of  Jutland.  In  the  fourth  century^  we  find  the  inha* 
hitants  of  thefe  countries,  and  the  north  weft  of  Germany^ 
caUed  Scxnst  a  people  very  terrible  to  the  Roman  provinceg 
cS  Gauiznd  Britain,  They  invaded  and  plundered  the  Tea- 
coafts,  and  obliged  the  Ramans  to  ftation  their  forces  on  thefe 
coafts,  which  were  commanded  by  an  officer  ftiled,  C(mes 
Uteris  Saxonici  \  but  the  Saxons  were  not  able  to  fix  themfelves 
iti  Britain  till  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire  5  when  Vor^^ 
tigenst  king  of  South-Britain^  invited  then)  over  about  the 
year  450,  to  defend  his  country  againft  the  Piifs  and  Scots* 
After  they  had  repulfed  thofe  northern  invaders,  they  quar- 
relled with  the.  Britons  who  called  them  in,  and  at  length 
made  themfelves  intire.mafters  of  5dtt/^fir;Vi2/V7. 

SAXONYy  of  which  Denmark  ^^s  then  deemed  a  part, 
was  at  that  time  divided  among  feveral  petty  foveretgns  and 
fiates,  who  were  all  united  under  Gejlrius^  their  firft  king, 
about  the  year  797,  The  Danes  and  Normans^  or  Norwe^ 
gians^  invaded  and  hanafied  the  coafts  of  Gaul  and  Britain 
in  the  eighth  cefitury,  and  continued  their  incurfions  till  the 
year  iO(2  ;  when  Swain^  king  of  Denmark^  made  an  intire 
conqueft  of  England^  znd  left  it  to  his  fon  Canute^  who  was 
Jeing  of  England^  Denmark^  Norway^  and  Sweden^  in  the 
year  1020.  The  Danes  and  Normans  alfo  invaded  France^ 
entered  the  rivers  Seine  and  Loire  in  their  boats,  burnt  and 
plundered  the  country  to  the  gates  of  Paris^  about  the  fame 
timei  they  had  reduced  England  \  and  the  French  were ^  ac 
length,  obliged  to  yield  up  Normandy  and  Brittany  to  Rollo^ 
the  Norman  general,  to  preferve  the  reft  of  the  kingdom. 

The  kingdoms  of  Denmark^  Sweden^  and  Norway,  were 
after  this  governed  by  difttndt  fovereigns ;  but  Denmark  and 
Norway  became  united  again  by  the  marriage  of  jfquin  king 
of  Norway  with  Margaret,  daughter  and  heirefs  of  tValdemar 
king  o\  Denmark  in  1376.  Margaret  II.  queen  of  Denmark 
and  Norway^  fubdued  Sweden  about  the  year  1390,  znd  Swe- 
den was  fubjeiS  to  Denmark  till  Gujlarous  Erickfon  refcued 
his  country  from  their  dominion  in  1525.  Chrijiiern  II.  was 
then  upon  the  throne  of  Denmark^  but  having  drawn  upon 
himfelf  the  contempt  and  hatred  of  the  Danes,  as  well  as  of  the 
Swedes,  on  account  of  his  fufFering  himfelf  to  be  governed , 
6y  his  concubine,  he  was  at  length  dcpofed,  his  uncle  Fre- 
'■      ^  '  dericf 
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iericy  duke  of  Holftelrij  being  elcded  juid  advanced .  to  th« 
throne  of  Denmark  in  his.ftead. 

This  prince,  by  confirming  the  great  privileges  of  the  ne« 
bilily  and  clergy,  maintained  himfelf  in  pofleffion  of  the  king- 
dom to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  after  a  reign 
of  ten  years,  and  left  the  crown  to  his  ion  Chrijiiim  III.  in 
vhofe  lime  the  Reformation  took  ptace,  and  the  Lutheran 
religion  was  eftabliflied  by  law  in  this  country.     Fnderh  II. 
fucceeded  his  father  in  1558,  ^nd  was  engaged  in  a  long  «par 
with  Sweden^  which   ended  however  in  1570,  by  a  peace 
cx>ncluded  under  the  mediation  of  the  emperor  and  the  kings 
of  France  and  Poland \  he  died  in  1588,  when  his  fon  Cbrtf- 
tiern  IV.    afcended   the  throne.      Thb  monarch   governed 
snuch  longer  than  any  of  his  predeceflTors,  and  in  times   full 
of  calamity  and  trouble.    Frederic  III.  his^fucceflbr,  was  en- 
gaged by  thp  Dutch  to  break,  wic^i  the  Swedes  in  1657,  which 
had  like  to  have  proved  fatal  to  him  ^  for  Charles  (Juftofuusoi 
of  Sweden  laid  fiege  to  Copenhagen j  and,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  powerful  interpofition  of  tt)e  Dutchy  would,  very  proba- 
bly, have  taken  the  city,  which  he  reduced  to  great  extre- 
mities.    At   this  jundure,   however,  it  was,  that  the  king, 
who,  notwitbftanding  his  misfortunes,  was  certainly  as  wife 
and  brave  a  prince  as  any  of  his  time,  found  means  to  change 
the  conftitution  of  Denmark^  and,  from  one  of   the  moft 
]im>t,ed  and  precarious,  made  it  the  moft  abfolute  fovereignty 
in  Europe.    According  to  their  pld  form  of  government,  the 
whole  power  of  the  nation  was  Igdged  in  the  gentry  or  no* 
bility,  for  between  thefe  there  ^as  in  thofe  times  no  diftinc- 
tiofl.     Every  gentleman  was  a  kind  of  prince  in  his  own 
/  cftate,  and  the  farmers  and  countrymen  Wjere  very  little  bet- 

ter than  flaves.  They  fent,  however,  their  reprefentaiivcs 
to  the  genera]  diet,  where  they  had  fcarce  any  thing  more  to 
do  than  to  give  their  confent  to  taxes,  by  which  they  wer^ 
•pprefled  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  might  be  juftly  efteemed 
the  moft  wretched  people  upon  earth.  The  nobility  formed 
a  di(lin£l  body  in  the  ftates  of  the  kingdom,  an(}  ijrithout 
-their  advice,  the  king  could  do  nothing  of  importance  ;"  fo, 
that  in  time  of  peace,  he  was  very  little  better  than  prefidenc 
of  the  council,  and  in  time  of  war  no  more  than  general  oC 
the  army.  The  fucceffion  of  the  crown  too  was  very  preca- 
rious. ;  for,  though  the  fon  fucceeded  the  father,  yet  it  was 
by  the  oonfent  of  the  nobility ;  fo  that  the  monarchy  was« 
fifitRly  fpeakijng,  eleftive,  though  in  appearance  hereditary. 
It  is  not  at  all  wonderful  that  a  king  (hould  be.  extremely 
uneafy  in  fuch  circumnanccs,  or  that  he  (hould  defire  to  hx 
himfcif  and  bis  fdmily  in  an  eafier  fituatiou^  bui  it   is  truly 

amazing, 
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amazing,  that,  afferlofmg  a  part  of  his  dominions,  and  un« 
der  circumftances  of  the  greateft  diftrefe,  a  king  ihouM  be 
able  to  dp 'this  without  any  foreign  force,  without  bloodflied, 
and  in  lefs  than  a  week's  time ;  which,  however,  was  what 
this  prince  proje£ied,  and  happily  atchieved  by  the  Interpol 
ficion  of  the  commons,  whole  condition  could  not  be  worfe  ' 

under  the  government  of  a  fingle  perfon,  than  under  fuch  a 
variety  of  tyrants.  The  king  governed  after  this  with  great 
wifdom  and  prudence  ten  years,  and  died  Univerfally  beloved 
by  his  fubjeds,  whofe  aiFediions  he  gained  by  many  a£)s  of 
liberality,  and  by  taking  care  that  juftice  fhould  be  duly  and 
fpeedily  adminiftered. 

Hisfon  Chrijtiem  V.  fucceeded  in  1670,  and  having  put 
his  aiFairs  into  very  good  order,  and  made  fevefal  powerful 
alliances,  he  refolved  to  lay  hold  of  this  opportunity  to  reco- 
ver part  of  what  his  predeceflbrs  had  loft  to  the  Swedes ;  but, 
that  be  might  be  in  a  better  condition  to  do  this,  he  refolved 
to  make  himfelf  mafier,  firft,  of  the  perfon  of  the  duke  of 
Hol/iein^  in  which  be  fucceeded,  but  with  very  little  advan- 
tage to  his  reputation  \  for  the  duke,  fufpeding  nothing,  in 
1675,  came  to  Renjbour^  to  viftt  him,  and  was  there  feized 
and  put  under  a  guard,  till  fuch  time  as  he  confented  to  re- 
linquifh  the  advantages  he  had  gained  by  the  treaty  of  Rof- 
child  \  after  which,  the  king  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Ton^ 
ningetiy  the  ftrongeft  place  in  his  dominions,  and  purfuing 
his  advantage  reduced  likewife  Wifmar.  He  had  alfo  fome 
fuccefs  in  tbe  beginning  of  the  next  year,  but  his  good*  for- 
tune did  not  continue  long;  for,  being  defeated  by  the 
Swedesj  in  the  famous  battle  of  Lunden^  he  was  from  that 
time  never  able  to  do  much  againft  ihem  by  land,  though  by 
fea  he  was  fortunate ;  but  at  hft  made  peace  with  that  crown 
upon  equal  terms.  He  afterwards  employed  his  forces  againft  ^ 
the'  city  of  Hamburgh^  upon  which  the  kings  of  Denmark 
always  had  pretentions,  which,  twice  in  his  reign,  he  had 
made  turn  to  good  account.  In  the  year  1694,  on  the  death 
of  the  duke  of  Holftein  Gottoipy  his  Dawjh  majefty  formed  ' 
two  claims  upon  that  family,  which  were,  for  fome  time  ad- 
jufled  by  the  mediation  of  the  emperor,  and  the  kings  of 
Great^Britain  and  Sweden^  JVilliam  III.  and  Charles  Xll. 
whofe  fitter  the  duke  of  Holjlein  had  cfpoufed.  But  in  the 
laft  years  of  his  life  thefe  difturbances  broke  out  again,  and 
things  Were  on  the  point  of  coming  to  a  rupture,  when  the 
king  died  in  the  month  of  September  1699. 

His  fon  and  fucceflbr  Frederick  IV.  adtcd  precifely  on  his 

father's  principles,  and  refolved  to  compel  the  dukes  of  Hol^ 

Jlein  to  remain  dependent  on  the  kings  of  Denmark  for  the 

future  i 
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future  i  ia  order  to  which,  he  over-ram  that  country  ; 
untiertook  the  fiege  of  Tonningen^  which  gave  occafioo    to 
the  long  war  in  the  north  at  the  beginning  of  the  prefeot 
century.    Tht  EngUJh  and  Dutch^  a$  guarantees  of  the  lase 
peace^  fent  j^  powerful  fleet  into  the  Baltic^  and  the  king  of 
Sweden^  at  the  fame  time,  befieged  Ct^nhagin^  fo  that  the 
Dana  were  obliged  to  conclude  the  famous  treaty  of  Tra^ 
Vindahl^  on  the  iSth  of  Augufl^  1700.    It  was  fiipulated  in 
this  treaty,  that  the  houfe  of  Holjiiin  ftiouldi  for  the  future, 
enjoy  the  fame  rights  with  other  fovereigns ;  that  the  duke 
fliould  be  at  liberty  to  raife  troops,  and  build  forts  in  his  own 
domidiions,  provided  they  were  two  miles  diftant  froon  anjr 
fortrefs  bekingiog  to  the  Dams^  and  at  leaft  a  mile  from  their 
frontiers.     It  was  likewife  agreed,  that  the  crown  pf  Den^ 
ffiark  (bould  pay  the  duke  of  Holftein  250,000  crowns,  and 
that  the  chapter  of  Lubec  (hould  be  at  liberty  to  eled  a  prince 
of  Hol/iein  for  their  bilhop. 

In  1 7 12,  the  king  of  Denmark  availing  himfelf  of  the 
misfortunes  of  CharUs  XIL  took  tlie  town  of  Siatk  and  the 
duchy  of  Bremen  \  but  the  fame  year  his  army  was  beaten  by 
the  Swedes^  who  afterwards  burnt  the  i6ne  town  of  AUcna  to 
the  ground.  In  17 14  and  1715,  he  had  great  fuccefs  agatnft 
ikit  Swedti  both  by  fe|  and  land^  and,  in  1716,  he  drove 
them  incirely  out  of  th6  places  thefy  had  conquered  in  NqV'- 
ivayy  and  in  conjUrtdion  with  the  Prujftam  reduced  Wtfmar\ 
after  which  he  did  not  puQi  the  war  with  the  fame  vigour  for 
many  reafons,  but  chieffy  becaufe  he  Taw  that  his  fucce& 
would  be  leiis  advantageous  to  himfelf  than  to  his  allies. 
This  made  him  the  more  inclinable  to  peace,  which  was  con^ 
eluded  under  the  mediation  of  George  I.  king  of  Great- Bri- 
taiTiy  in  1720.  ^y  this  treaty,  his  Danijh  majefty  obtained 
all  that  he  could  reafonkbly  ^xpe<Sl ;  and,  which' to  him  was 
a  matter  of  great  confequence,  he  procured  the  guarantee  of 
the  king  of  France  for  the  pofleffion  of  the  duchy  of  Slefvuic^ 
and  the  king  of  Great-Britain  renewed  his,  which  had  been 
given  before,  ...    -  ,.  i.  .  i 

His  fon,  the  late  king  Chrlfilern  VI.  afcended  the  throne 
of  his  anceilors  with  univerfal  reputation.  He  had,  in  his 
father's  life- time,  been  very  attentive  to  the  concerns  of  the 
Eajl- India  company,  and  had  been  in  a  great  meafure  the 
fupport  of  it ;  which  induced  the  people  to  hope  that  a  parti  % 
cular  regard  for  trade  would  be  the  principal  view  of  his 
reign  ;  and  (o  indeed  ir  proved.  At  his  very  acceffion  to  the 
government  he  made  many  changes,  but  all  of  them  fuch  as 
gave  great  fatisfadion  to  his  fubjefls.  In  1732,  he  acceded 
to  the  treaty  between  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Peterflmrg^  by 

which 
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whicK  he  obtained  their  guarantee  for  his  own,  and  became 
himfelf  guarantee  for  their  dominions,  and  of  the  Pragmatic 
Sanftion.     In  virtue  of  a  feparate  article  of  this  treaty,  the 
king  obliged  himfelf  to  pay  the  d-uke  of  Holftern  a  million  of 
rixdoHars,  provided  he  renounced  his  pretentions  on  the  du- 
chy of  Skfzvic.    Ill  fine,  during  tha  courfe  of  fixteen  years 
that  he  reigned,  he  never  fell  into  one  falfc  ftep  aigainft  the 
interefts  of  his  crown,  or  to  the  prejudice  of  his  fubjeSs  ;  fa 
that,  as  no  prince  of  his  time  was  more  beloved  or  better 
obeyed  while  livings  hardly  any  at  their  death    have  been 
more  fmcerely  or  univerf^lly  lamented. 
*    His  fon  Frederick  V.  the  prcfenc  poffeffor  of  the  thronci 
fuccccded  to  it  July  26,  1746,  in  the  23d  year  of  his  age. 
He  efpoufrd  about  three  years  beforcj^  the  princefs  Lcuifa  of 
Great  Britain^  by  whom  he  has  an  heir  apparent,  Chrt/fian^ 
born  January  29,    1749.     His  queen  died,    December  19, 
1 75 1.     The  king  has  fteadily  purfued  his  father's  maxims  iit 
maintaining  peace,  improving  the  trade,    and  encouraging;^         '  ' 
the  indiiftry  of  his  fubjefts.     His  application  to  buiinefs;* 
joined  to  a  conft'ant  and  well-regulated  oeconomy,  has  en- 
abled him  not  onlv  to  live  within  the  bounds  of  his  revenue, 
Init  to  make  confiderablc  favings.     It  is  incredible  to  what  a 
degree  the  face  of  affairs  has  been  changed  within  the  time' 
of  his  own  and  his  father's .  prudent  adminiftration.     New^ 
ports  have  been  opened,  which  has  been  owing  to  the  open- 
ing new  channels  of  trade ;  the  (hipping  of  the  Danes  has 
been  more  than  doubled,  and  the  revenues  of  the  crown  have 
increafed  in  the  fame  proportion   within   that   fmall  fpace* 
The  court  is  fplendid  vvithout  profuTion,  the  king  rich  with- 
out opprcflion,  the  minifters  attentive  to  the  duties  of  their 
refpedive  ftations,  not  only  from  the  example  of  their  maf- 
ter,  but  from  the  fcnfc  they  have  that  a  contrary  behaviour 
would  infallibly  draw  upon  them  immediate  difgrace.  Adored 
at,  home,  and  lefpec^ed  abroad,  the  king  is  only  attentive  to 
preferve  and  promote  the  happinefs  of  his  .fubjei^s,  in  which 
he  places  his  own. 

Towards  the*clofc  of  the  late  war,  Denmark  was  fomc- 
what  alarmed  by  the  difputes  with  the  houfc  of.  Holflein^ 
which  might  have  had  ferious  confequences,  if  the  RuJfiaH 
emperor  FeterWl,  had  lived  to  execute  his  intentions;  but 
his  untimely  death  put  an  end  to  them  for  the  prefent. 
In  this  critical  fituation,  the  king  of  Denmark  adled  with 
prudence  and  circumfpedtion,  and  though  he  (hewed  he  was 
tyelldifpofed  to  compromife  matters  upon  moderate  terms, 
he  difcovcrcd^  at  the  fame  time^  by  the  a-niaments  made, 
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that  be  was  in  a  condition^  in  cafe  of  being  attacked,  to  de- 
fend himfelf. 

Tufi  Dana  have  bten  formerly  efceemed  a  very  warlike 
nation,  and  though  from  the  misfortunes  in  their  wars  with 
the  SweJiSf  their  power  is  much  diminifhed ;  yet  the  credit 
of  the  Danijh  troops  is  ftill  very  good.  The  forces  the  king 
keeps  up  are  very  well  paid  and  difciplined,  and  are  numerous 
enough  to  fecure  his  dominions  againft  any  ii^vafion^  more 
efpecially  as  his  fleet  is  in  excellent  order,  and  as  the  Danijb 
U^mtTi  and  the  Norwegians  are  juftly  reputed  the  beft  in  the 
north. 

The  laws  of  this  country  have  been  defervedly  in  repura* 
tion,  as  lying  within  a  very  narrow  compafs,  and  the  aiidmi* 
niftration  of  juRice  is  fo  well  looked  after,  that  fuits  in  this 
country  are  but  few,  and  thofe  very  fpeedily  determined.  The 
king  makes  and  repeals  laws,  as  to  him  appears  necefiary 
for  the  good  of  his  fubje£)s ;  but  the  crown  has  always  ufed 
its  power  with  much  moderation  and  difcretion :  fo  that  as 
Dejtmark  may  be  faid  to  be  the  only  legal  abfolute  govern* 
ment  in  Europe^  perhaps,  in  the  world,  the  people  have  had 
lefs  reafon  to  regret  the  change  made  by  themfelves  than 
could  well  have  been  expeded ;  and  if  their  monarchs  copy 
after  the  example  of  their  prefent  king,  the  Danes  will  feel 
fewer  evils  from  the  want  of  liberty,  than  in  other  nations 
are  produced  by  the  abufe  of  it. 
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CHAP.    XIII. 

« 

Of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,   the  principal  of  the 

European  IJlands. 

THE  ifland  of  Greet  Britain  lies  in  longitude  {Teneriff  Situatiorr, 
being  the  meridian}  between  9  |  and  17  ^,  and  be-  di*vifiom\ 
tween  50  and  59  deg.  of  north   latitude.     The   fouchern  di-  £ind  extent 
vifion  of  this   ifland,  or  that  part  of  it  called  England^    is  e/^ Great- 
bounded  by  Scotland  on  the  north ;  the  German-Sea^  which  Britain, 
fcparates  it  from  Germany  and  the  Netherlands^  on  the  ead  ; 
by  Che  Engtijh  channel,  which  divides  it  from  France^  on  the 
fouth  ;  and  by  St,  George^s  channel,  which  feparates  it  from* 
Ireland  on  the  wefl.    It  is  360  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and 
300  in  breadth  from  ead  to  weft,  in  the  wideft  part. 

The  northern  divifion,  called  Scotland^  is  bounded  on  the 
fouth  by  the  Irijh-Sea  and  England \  on  the  eaft  by  the  Ger- 
man -Ocean  \  on  the  north  by  the  Deucaledonian  Sea  \  and  00 
ihe  weft  by  the  Atlantic- Ocean  :  It  is  about  215  Scots  miles  in 
length  ;  and  in  breadth,  in  the  wideft  part,  about  146. 

IRELAND^  fttuated  between  longitude  5.  40.  and  10.  37.  Si/ueftoM 
weft  from  London^  and  between  51.  16.  and  55.  20.  of  norih  ande^uid 
latitude,  is  an  ifland  feparated  from  England  and  Scotland  by  ^/^Irelaiul. 
St.  Georges  channel  on  the  eaft  ;  has  the  Scots  weftern  iflands 
on  the  north  and  north-eaft;  the  mouth  of  S/.  Gr(?r^/s  chan- 
nel on  the  fouth  ;  and  the  Atlantic-Ocean  on  the  weft :  It  is 
jeckoned  to  be  about  300  miles  in  length,  and  150  in  breadth,* 
or  fo  bear  pfoportion  to  England  and  Wales  as  18  to  30. 

A  GREAT  number  of  fmaller  iflands  lie  round  Great  Bri^  Otbet 
tain  ;  feme  finglc,  as  the  IJU  of  Wight ^  the  IJle  of  Man ^  &c.  iJUuuU. 
others,  as  it  were,  in  clufters,  as  the  Orkney- IJlcs^  and  other 
tittle  flips,  that  are  fcattered  all  along  the  coafts  of  Scotland. 

The  three  kingdoms  have,  on  all  fides,  very  convenient  ^i/i^oir/ii- 
harbours,  and  are  accommodated   with  navigable  rivers   \t\  g's  in Jitu- 
abundance,  which  convey  to  them  the  riches  of  the  fea  and  ation^  &c. 
of  foreign  nations.     The  advantage  of  the  fea  furrounding 
them,  as  it  is  a  fecurity  againft  enemies,  fo  it  is  alfo  againft 
the  violent  colds  to  which  the  climate  would  otherwife  be 
cxpofed ;  for  the  tides  and  ccnftant  motion  of  the  fea  fend  us 
in  a  kindly  fort  of  vapour,  which  qualifies  the  natural  (harp- 
nefs  of  the  air,  even  to  fuch  a  degree,  that,  in  fome  parts  of 
France  and  Italy ^  they  feci   more  of  the  winter   than  we  do 
in  England.     The  foil  in  England  and  Ireland  doth,  in  a  great 
meafure,  owe  its  fertility  to  the  fame  cauftr ;  the  vapours  not 
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only  mollifying  the  air,  and  by  that  means  ndurilhing  everf 
'     vegetable,  but  they  alfo  furnifli  us  with  g&ntle  (bowers  in  their 
proper  feafons  )  inforhuch^  that  our  anceftors  believed  tbefe 
muft  needs  be  the  Fortunate  IJIands^  (o  much  talked  of  by  the 
Antients ;  as  having,  of  all  others,  the  bed  claicn  to  cfaofo 
natural  bleflings  and  delights,  with  which  they  made  them 
abound.     It  cannot  be  well  determined,  whether  it  was  naore 
the  courage  artd  vigour  of  thefe  wefterly  inhabitants,  Chan  any 
natural  caufe,  which  gave  rife  to  the  opinion,  that,  the  far- 
ther weft  we  go,  the  conftitutions  of  the  people  are  cDore.fimij 
and  their  courage  greater. 
Fa6i^tb§      That  part  of  Great  Britain  which  lies  towards  the  TVe/i^ 
teuntry*      frn-Ocean  is  mountainous,    as  Cornwallt  JVaksj    and  maoy 
large  tra£t8  oiScotland\  but  the  inner  parts  are,genefa]]y,afdaiii 
champaign  country^  abounding  with  corn  and  paflure.     The 
moft  remarkable  mountain,  as  it  may  be  called,  a  that  con* 
tinued  ridge  which  runs  from  foutb  to  north,  dividing,  as  te 
were,  the  whole  ifland  into  the  eaft  and  weft  parts,  and  is 
by  fome  writers  called  the  EngUJb  Apennine. ' 
Originahf     The  inhabitants  of  the  feveral  parts  are  of  a  diflFerent  ori- 
the  inha-    ginai :  thofe  of  Cornwall  and  TVales  are,  in  a  great  iBcafuret 
iitants.      the  pofterity  of  the  aniient  Britons ;  who,  upon  the  invafioOf 
.firli  of  the  Pi^Sy  and  then  of  the  Saxons^  betook  themfelves 
to  thpfe  mountainous  corners  and  out-fkirts ;  and  have  ever 
fince  preferved  both  their  language,  and  many  of  their  fami- 
lies, from  any  mixture  of  foreigners.     Of  late  years,  indeed, 
the  Cgrrtijh  are  come  over  to  the.  Englijh  language,  modes^ 
and  ways  of  living  ;  and  the  IVekb  are  not  lefs  polite.     The 
Scots  are  originally  Irijh^  but  not  without  a  mixture  of  Pi^si 
i^ho,  though  they  were  fubdii^d  by  the  former,  and  fell  un-« 
der  their  government,  could  not  yet  be  intirely  cut  off)  My 
more  than  the  conquered  ufually  are  io  other  kingdoms.  B^^ 
Camden f  UJher^  Stillingjleety  and  many  other  hiftorians,  are 
very  poluLve,  that  the  weft  parts  of  Scotland  were  peopled 
from  Ireland  \  and  the  Iri/h^  which  is  their  language,  puts  it 
beyond  all  difpute  ;  but  the  exa£l  time  when  this  did  happen 
is  a  point  the  learned  ftill  differ  about ;  while  the  natives  are 
fond  of  their  own  extraordinary  antiquity, .  and  their  neigh- 
bours will  not  fuflFer  them  to  run  up  their  original  too  high. 
As  for  England^  though  the  Britom  were  for  many  hundred 
years  in  full  pofleffion  of  it,  and,  'after  that,  the  Romam 
ihade  a  confiderable  figure  among  us,  yet  we  cannot  well 
imagine  there  is  much  of  the  blood  of  either  nation  among 
us  at  this  day.     The  real  Britom^  indeed,  may,  with  fome 
reafon,  value  themfelves  upon  their  dcfcent  from  the  Romans^ 
with  whom,  in  fuch  a  vaft  length  of  time,  they  could  not 
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t>ui  havft  frequent  intern) arriage^,  and  To  incorporate  them* 
fclvc9»  as  it  we(e»  into  one  people.  .  This  they  may  inlift 
upon  with  more  rearon»  and  lefs  v.  nity^  than  fome  among 
theiA  do|  who  are  fond  of  deriving  their  oiigin  from  the 
Tnjam^  at  iirft  hand :  but  whoever  confiders  how  th^ 
foreign  wars,,  under  the  late  emperors,  cleared  this  kingdom 
of  the  Romans^  and  how  the  prevailing  power  of  the  Sax:ns 

'/wepit  off  the  miferable  Britonsy  will  have  but  a  mean  opi- 
nion of  our  tide  to  a  djbfotnt  from  eiiber.  It  is  tiue,  we 
have  more  •  of  the  Roman  language  to  Oiew  than  the  fp^fkh 
have;  but  we  have  bac)  it  at  fecond  hand  only^  from  the 
NftrTtums  i  whereas  the  remains  thefe  produce  have  been  de- 
rived to   them  from   age  to  age,  ever  fmce  their  mtitual 

.  correfpo>i\dence  with  the  Romans  ',  (o  that  the  Sax  ns^   and 

•  likewiTe  the  Danes^  who  for  many  years  over- ran  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  the  Normans  who -conquered  it,  are  the  princi* 

.pal  ingredients  of  the  Englijh  nation  at. this  day. 

And,  as  we  are  acompound  of  the  northern  nations,  anJ 
of  the  Norman^  with.  Praich^  fo  we  fccm  to  retain  fomething 
of  the  temper  and  humour  of  both,  keeping  a  mean  betwee^i 

'the  two;  xht  Frenchmen  is  bii&,  gay,  and  airy;  the  HoU 
lander  and  German  unaciive,  heavy^  and  ynwieldy  $  the  Eng^ 
I'Jhrnan  has  neither  fo  much  of  the  iii  (I  qualities,  as  to  carry 
him' to  tevity,  nor  of  the  fecond,  ,fo  as  to  make  him  fairly 
chargeable  wiih  dulnefs  ;  his  fancy  does  not  out-run  his  judg^ 
rnenr,  nOr  his  judgment  fupprefs  his  fancy :  this  difference  ^ 
very  remarkable  in  two  particulars,. war  ^i>^  learning;  in  w^r,, 
what  more  notorious  than  the  flownefs  of  ,t^e  Gtrmans^  t\'.t 

JuicJkinefs  of  the  Frinch^  and  the  firmoefs  ^Dd^  bravery  of  the 
'ngUJh^  ?  In  learning,  nothing  is  more  app^^entih^n  the  bulks 
IDf  IcclureSf  commentjp,  and  common -placts,  which  the  firft 
have  given  us ;  the  little  whimfies^  airy  fallies,  and  pert  et- 
fays^  we  have  had  from  the  fecond  $  and  j^e  folid  argument,   * 
fubfiantial  matter,  and  true  pbil^fophy,.  from  the  laft.     The 
Prenchf  indeed,  have  done  great  honotif  to  learning,  under 
the  protedion  of  Z»/t</;i  .Xl V.  whoeftabl^fhed  a  more  lading 
name  by  bis  eminent  patronage  of  it,  than  by  the  progrefs 
of  bis  arms :  they  have  alfo  this  advantage,  that  their  Ian- 
^uage,  being  underftood  in  mod  parrs  of  Eurcpt^  conveysr 
.their  learning  a$  far  as  it  reaches.     Could  but  our  Er,glifi? 
tongue  be  fettled  in  as  many  pans  of  the  world,  or  would 
bur  great  men  make  ibfcmfelves  m^fiers  of  the  Latin  tongue, 
acd  write  in  a  language  fo  univerfally  known,   our  books 
.would  undoubtedly  make  their  own  way  3  thty  would  carry 
in({ru£lion  abroad,  and  bring  reputation  to  our  own  king- 
dom* 
JiloD.  Hist.  Vol.  XLIIL       ^      P  p  But^ 
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cummer'        BuT,  in  the  main  point  of  view  we  propofe  (o  confi<!er 
cialcoH-    oQr   prefent  matter    in,    when   it  is  duly   confidered  what 
cernsy  and  quantity  of  (hipping  and  water-craft  of  every  kind  are  cm- 
interep  o/'ployed  in  our  home  coafting  trade  round  our  iflands  ;   and 
Great  Bri-  ii)iewife  the  (hipping  employed  to  and   from  Great  Britain 
xxiviand     ^i^^  Jr eland ^  to  our  coloniea  in  y/m/nV^7 ;  and  what   quantity 
lielana.     our  colonies  employ  among  tbcmfclves:  when  thefc   points 
are  well  weighed,  our  feamen  and  tonnage  of  (hipping  wouM, 
l>erhaps,  intitle  us  to  the  chajra^er  of  a  maiitime  power^  tho* 
we  had  no  commerce  with  other  nations.     Yet,  if  we   had 
no  commerce  with  other  nations,  add  our  neighbouring  po- 
tentates had,    and  a  commerce  fo   wifisiy    regulated,    that 
they  were  conftant  gainers  by  it ;  and  v/e  only  carried   on  a 
dcmeftic  trade  within  our  own  territories  ;  (houid  we'not  be  at 
a  kind  of  ftand,  with  regard  to  wealth  and  j^ower,  wliii^  other 
nations  were  daily  increafing  both  ?  Was  this  the  ftate    of 
things,  would  it  be  poiSblc  to  maintain  ourfelves  an   inde- 
jpendent  people  ?  Muft  we  not  always  be  at  the  mercy  of  our 
moft  potent  neighbours,  and  become  vafials  to  their 'will  ? 

Let  any  man  converfant  with  the  world,  pafs  but  a  tran- 
fient  refiediion  on  the  flate  of  mankind  throughoftt  the  globe, 
and  he  w'ill  find,  that  fcarce  any  thing  prevaih,  but  a  con- 
federacy of  civil,  ecclefiaftical,  and  military  power  againft 
the  liberties  and  properties  of  the  whole  human  fpecies,  ex- 
cept in  the  little  fpots  called  Great  Britain  and»  Irelandy  and 
*tbeir  dependent  dominions.  And  was  it  not  the  advance- 
•ment  of  the  comrnerce  of  this  nation  in  the  days  of  our  great 
><\{xc€n  Elizabeth^  that  firft  enabled  us  to  oppofe  thoftf  chains 
of  (lavery  which  were  fo  refolutely  forged '  for  us  \nt  Spain  ? 
And  has  not  our  trade  and  navigation,  ever  fn)ce,  been  the 
•only  means,  whereby  we  could  keep^pace  wi:h  bur  enemies 
in  riches  and  powir,  in  order  to  defend  ourfelves  againft  tha\ 
tyranny  and  oppreflion,  to  which  almoft  the  whole  world  Is 
liable  ?  Can  any  man  coniider  thefe  indifputable  fads,  and 
hefitate  a  moment,  whether '  our  trade  is  not  ftill  the  only 
means  left  us,  whereby  we  can  prore£l:  ourfeives  from  that 
bondage  wherein  other  fhitcs*  are^  involved  ?  Now,  as  this 
converfe  with  the  world  is  the  honeft  way  to  ftrengthen  and 
enrich  a  nation,  and  the  great  difcourager  of  idlen^fs  and  de- 
bauchery ;  and  as  we  are  fituated  by  rniture,  and  have  genf* 
ufes  proper  for  its  cultivation,  ought  "we  not  to  make  it  our 
.  fiudy  to  manage  it  to  its  higheft  capacity  of  advancement  ? 
which  if  we  would  in  earneft  purJTue,  war  itfelf  would  be  fuch 
an  advantage  and  fecurity  to  us,  that  we  fliould  not  only  be 
out  of  danger  from  our  enemies,  but  command  the  trade  of 
the  world  5  and^  on  the  contrary,  if  that  be  negtefted,  all 
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the  mircrks,  attendants  on  flavery  and  poverty,  that  (hall 
happen  Co  the  nation,  may  be  afcribed  to  our  own  inaprovi- 
dence  and  inadivity. 

We  fee  every  day,  that  the  conitcnient  fituation  of  any 
eRate  gives  an  eilimate,  and  raifes  its  purchafe ;  and,  with- 
out convenience,  life  itfelf  would  be  but  a  mere  fpiration, 
ibarce  worth  the  valuing :  Gnat  Britain  and  Ireland  then, 
moft  certainly  deferve  to  be  valued  and  preferred  to  all  na- 
tions on  the  earth,  having  both  to  fo  great  advantage. 

They  are  iflands  placed  as  a  center  to  the  circular  globe, 
towards  which,  trade  may  draw  a  line  from  the  whole  cir- 
cumference \  they  are  blefled  with  a>  moderation  of  every 
element :  no  tonid  zone  fcorches,  nor  frigid  zone  benuofby 
thcimatives,  but  a  medium  influence  ftrengthens  and  beau- 
tifies their  inhabitants,  who  are  of  regular  (hapes;  neither 
an  unwieldy  nor  pygmy  breed,  but  fit  tp  endure  the  toils  of 
'war,  or  peaceful  labours  on  the  land  :  our  climate  \%  (b  mo^^ 
derate,  that  the  fun  neither  exhales^  nor  the  cold  pblegma- 
tifes  the  fpirituous  parts,  but  allows  a  temperature  between 
both  ;  fo  that  our  native  imagmatlons  are  neither  too  airy  for 
conflderation,  nor  too  dull  for  invention  ;  the  foil  is  highly 
prolific,  and  where  barrenefs  appears  on  the  furface,  the 
bowels  are  enriched  with  valuable  mine^.  No  Alpine  moun- 
^  tains,  nor  Holland  bogs,  but  a  delightful  variety  of  hills  and 
dales  compafs  the  land  ;  fo  that,  when  the  parching  fun  . 
burns  up  and  chops  the  higher  lands,  the  humble  meadows 
thrive  wirh  verdure ;  and  when  mighty  (bowers  drown  the 
vales,  the  hUts  grow  fruitful  by  watering;  our  lands  when 
tilkd,  proddce  a  grateful  plenty  iri  return  to  labour  $  our 
trees  in  general  are  lofty  and  well  topped,  and  afford  lis  all 
the  conveniencies  we  can  expe<5t ;  our  kingly  oaks  fo  firmly 
rib  our  (hips,  that  our  royal  navy  will  ever  prove  an  invinci- 
ble bulwark  againft  any  daring  foe ;  out  fruits  are  pleafsnt 
and  ufeful  5  our  cattle  large,  healthy,  (^rong  and  numerous* 
and  as  good  as  the  world  produce  for  labour  or  for  food  ; 
their  (kins  are  firm  and  of  fuch  contra£ted  pores,  that  bet- 
ter leather  is  no  where  to  be  met  withw  Our  wool  is  very 
good,  and,  if  duly  attended  to,  would  equal  the  boafted  Sego^- 
yia ;  it  is  the  parent  of  our  chtef  manufa<Slui.es,  and  gives  ua 
a  plaudit  in  our  cloth  throughout  the  univerfe.  We  have 
fowl  in  plenty,  and  that  plenty  good.  In  the  bofom  of  our 
native  earth  are  hid  riches,  which  are  eafily  obtained  by  the 
artift  and  laiborious,  as  tin,  lead,  copper,  iron,  coals,  &c. 
Our  land  is  plentifully  veined  with  rivers,  refrefhing  the  earth, 
and  affording  variety  and  plenty  of  fifh*  In  (hort,  the  na- 
tion is  a  verdant  field,  indented   wlih '  harbours  around  it, 
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where  our  fiiip*,  frocn  their  natural  fituauon,  may  ride  on 
the  lempeltuous  ftoim. 

The  fca,  by  Providence,  is  a  wall  which  furrounds  us,  to 
defend  us  from  the  Ph^^raoh  that  would  enflavc  us  \  it  is  chain* 
pain  and  (ervant  too ;  for  by  our  (hips  furrowing  its  wave^, 
we  (end  plenty  out,  and  bring  the  riches  of  the  ntoft  diftanc 
parts  of  the  world  Into  our  pofTcflions.  It  is  wonderful  to 
ihink,  how  feveral  forts  of  fifli,  in  numbers  innumerable,  at 
certain  foafons,  vifit  our  coaft  by  divine  appointment  and  na- 
tural in(lin£^,  for  our  fuflenance  ;  and  day  by  day  are  ready, 
fiQ\  only  to  furni(h  us  with  food,  but  alfo  to  be  made  meri- 
i.hani!ize  of,  to  the  enriching  of  the  nation. 

Vt  is  very  obfervable,  how  heaven  bltffcs  us  by  the  courfe 
of  the  wind,  that  commonly  blows  wcflerly  for  above  half 
of  the  year«  which  makes  att  our  cape  lands  and  bays,  oppo* 
fire  to  the  French  and  Dutch  coads,  good  roads  for  our  (hif^ 
to  ride  with  fecurity  j  for  we  are  on  the  weather,  and  the 
Trench  on  the  lee  fhore  :.befides,  our  anchor- hold  is  much 
better  than  cither  lhe\fr^;?tA  or  Dutch  \  for.  we  have  gene- 
rally a'  (liff  clay,  challc,  or  hard  gravel,  whilft  the  French 
have  only  hard  rocks  or  loofe  fands ;  and  the  Flemings  and 
Hollanders  a  greater  number  of  fands  on  their  coafl«,  their 
waicr  of  lefs  depth,  and  confequently  their  ports  choaked  iip 
with  quick- fands;  when  our  mips  ride  faHe,  even  beiwcea 
our  fands,  by  our  country's  being  a  weather  (hore. 

Thus,  in  epitome,  we  fee  what  a  rich  heirefs,  with  as 
immcnfe  fortune  we  enjoy,  by  thegift  of  the  great  Father 
o^  the  univerfe  \  but  we  (hoald  connder,  when  this  portico 
w«s  given,  gratitude  and  duty  were  cxpeded,  that  it  mighx 
defcciid  as  a  jointure  to  our  pofteilty. 

Linens  are  the  ftaple  manufaftures  of  Jr^Z/^wrf and  Irc^ 
land ;  and  the  encouragement  of  the  linens  and  fiOieries  of 
the  former,'  and  (he  linens  of  the  latter,  can  in  rK>  refpeci  be 
injurious  to  Eugiand^  but  it  is  hii;hly  to  the  difadvantage  of 
Sngland  to  fupport  ci.her'  (he  French^  the  German^  or  the 
Dutch  linens ;  bccaufe  the  Galance  is  highly  againft  her  with 
the  two  former,  and  (o  like  wife  with  Holland.  Why  does 
//v/tfff^  carry  on  the  clandcfline  trade  of  wool  with  France^ 
t>ut  becaufe  they  have  more  .than  they  can  manufacture  for 
fticmfclvej,  or  fend  in  wool,  or  woollen  yarn,  to  England  f 
It  is  true,  England  eticourages  the  importation  of  Irijh  wooi^ 
and  woollen  yarn  ;  and  this  importation  proving  fo  beneficial^' 
mufl  convey  an  idea^  how  highly  injurious  the  clandeftioe 
exportation  of  wool  to  France  mud  prove  to  thefe  kingdoms, 
as  France  not  only  fupplies  herfelf  with  woollen  manufa^res, 
\\xx  hat  iiiterftred  th^ein  wiU)  q9  in  foreign  nations-    None 
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woulJ  7m9gine,  wc  apprehend,  that  to  fuppofe  the  Fnnch 
import,  in  time  of  peace,  at  Icaft,  double  the  quality  of 
Irtjh  woqj  the  Englijh  do,  ^n  any  Qiape,  is  beyond  the  bounds 
of  truth  and  probability  :  it  is  rather  to  be  leared,  that  this 
will  be  thought  a  ruppofuion  far  below  the  mark  ;  yet,  if 
'  Prance  gains  as  much  by  it  as  England^  we  find  it  will  not  be 
lefs  th^n  two  millions  per  annum.  Should  it  be  faid,  that 
France^  obtaining  the  Irljh  wool  clandcftinely,  makes  it  como 
dearer  to  them  than  it  dotrs  to  the  EngUJh  legally  j  and  that 
therefore,  the  gain  oi  France^  by  the  manufaflure  oi  Irijh 
wool,  cannot  be  fo  great  as  it  is  to  the  Englijh  :  to  this  it 
may  be  anfovered,  that  the  greater  quantity  the  French  im- 
|K)rt,  together  with  the  benefits  of  exportation  afrcr  dyeing,, 
may  b^  prefuped  to  compenfate  more  tbax\  the  otcafiona)  dti- 
advaniage  in  point  of  ptice, 

Within  now  about  thirty  years,  the  poflibility  of /r/}& 
linens  arriving  at  their  prefent  perfection,  was  looked  upon 
as  chimerical,  and  was  treated  as  fucb,  in  the  capital  conteft- 
about  taking  otF  the  drawback,  upon  the  re«exportation  of 
foreign  linens  :  but  fad  and  experience  have  demonilrated, 
that  fome  worthy  gentlemen  were  miftaken  in  their  fore- 
ilght.  Nor  are  the  linen  manufactures  the  only  point 
wherein  thofe  people,  as  well  as  ihc  S:Qts^  have  wonderfully 
inlproved  within  thefe  twenty  years,  but  thfe  Irijh  have  really 
iDade  confiderable  improvements  in  divers  other  cficniial  par^ 
ticulars,  as  in  the  raifing  of  hops,  corn,  and  turnips  \  in 
marling,  gravelling,  and  liming  lapd ;  in  the  draining  of' 
bogs  \  in  making  butter  and  cheefe ;  in  fpiiini/ig  baize  yarn  ; 
in  rearing  calves,  and  in  working  minjes.  Wherefore,  from 
the  extraordinary  fpirit  of  indpftry  and  zeal  for  the  advance- 
ment of  commerce  in  that  country,  we  may  hope  to  fee  their 
linens  equal  thofe  of  any  foreign  country  whaifocvcr.  The 
wonderful  improvements  alfo,  that  have  been  made  in  &coU 
tand^  are  no  way  inferior ;  and  we  have  rcaf<»n  to  expeft, 
that  the  fifheries  likewife  will  there  increafe,  to  the  intire  fa- 
tisfadion  of  the  united  kingdoms* 

The  French  arc  the  greateft  rivals  in  our  manufa£lures  ; 
but  let  care  be  taken  to  prevent  their  being  fupplied  with  ^ 
wool  from  England  and  Ireland^  and  we  (ball  (oon  fee  an  al- 
teration therein.  It  is  true,  they  have  wool  of  their  own  ; 
but  they  cannot  work  it,  fo  as  to  injure  us  at  foreign  markets^ 
without  ours  or  Irifh.  As  this  will  be  laying  the  axe  to  the 
root  6f  the  French  commerce,  does  it  Dot  become  the  wifdom 
ef  the  nation  to  think  ferioufly  of  what  (b  nearly  and  Kb- 
portantly  concerns  us  ? 
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Experience  has  fuf&ciently  convinced  U9»  that  war  is 
not  the  way  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  France  to  hurt  us« 
^JVcre  we  to  exert  the  Britijh  bravery  at  the  ex  pence  of  an 
hundred  millions  more  than  we  have  done,  it  is  xrertain,  that 
ttnfcrfuch  incumbrances,  we  (hould  grievoufly  wafte  our- 
(elves  I  but  it  is  much  to  be  doubted,  whether  we  (hould  gain 
any  permanent  advantage  over  France,  For  the  art  of  war 
it  now  become  a  fcience,  and  indeed,  a  trading  one  \  and 
France  is  often  obliged  to  give  their  military  people  diverfioa 
abroad,  left  they  (houlJ  be  troublefome  at  home.  War, 
therefore,  every  ten  or  twenty  years  fcems  to  btf  necefiary  to 
that  nation  ;  but  is  not  fo  to  us,  unlefs  defenftvely.  When 
the  fword  is  drawn,  beiides  thofe  who.  immediately  pngage, 
do  we  not  fee  other  potentates,  from  various  views  and  in- 
ftigations,  drawn  in  on  either  fide ;  and  what  was  at  firfl  a 
conteft  only  between  two,  comes  at  laft  to  involve  twenty  ? 
Wherefore  let  us  deal  with  France^  and  indeed,  with  all  other 
nations,  by  the  peaceable  arm  of  commerce ;  let  us  beat  them 
by  our  fuperior  induflry  in  the  acquifition  of  fuch  ufeful  arts  as 
will  not  only  employ  otir  own  people,  but  invite  alt  hither  who 
are  ODpreiTed  Tn  other  countries  ;  for  plenty  of  people  and  of 
vftful  arts  yield  beneacial  employment,  and  will  give  us  fuch 
power,  that  no  nation,  nor  any  confederacy,  will  dare  to  in- 
fult  us. 

•  It  is  the  maintaining  the  Brivjh  empire  in  this  fituation, 
that  ought  to  be  the  fole  point  of  view  to  our  ftatefmen  and 
patriots,  as  of  old  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  Our  con- 
llitution,  like  theirs,  is  of  a  mixed  nature  ^  but  one  may 
without  partiality  or  vanity  affirm,  that  it  is  more  happily 
compounded ;  fo  that  majefty  and  liberty  trefpafs  not  upon 
each  other,  the  prerogative  of  the  prince  being  without  re- 
ftraint,  where  it  may  be  exerted  for  his  fubjeds  good,  and 
the  parabiount  prerogative  being  this,  that  the  crown  can  da 
no  burr.  It  is  moil  evident  therefore,  that  a^  this  day  our 
princes  can  have  no  temptation  to  enterprize  wars  of  con- 
quefi,  as  in  former  times  ;  fo  that  a  true  fplrit  of  patriotifm 
can  never  be  (hewn  in  oppofing  proje£is  that  will  never  be  fet 
on  foot ;  and  in  this  lies  ouc  great  happinefs,  that,  having 
no  views  or  pretenfions  upon  our  neighbours,  there  is  no  fol^d, 
indeed,  nor  fo  much  as  a  plaufible  ground  for  us  to  bate 
them,  or  they  us.  This  is  the  true  fundamental  principle  of 
our  policy,,  thar,  in  r^(\^Q.  to  the  afPairs  of  the  continent, 
we  are  not  to  be  govcrne'd  by  any  of  thofe  temporary  on  ac- 
cidental conveniencies,  vi'hith  very  often,  and  that  jo ftly  too, 
pafs  for  rtafons  of  flate  in  other  kingdcms  5  but  by  this  fin- 
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gle  rute  of  their  ading  in  conformity  to  our  natural  interefis^ . 
fo   far  as  is  confident  wirh  their  own. 

There  is  a  diflinflion  often  made,  chiefly  by  foreigners, 
.between  the  interells  and  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain^i 
but,  in  reality,  this  is  a  diftindion  without  a  difference  ;  fei:^ 
the  iotereft  and  commerce  of  the  Britijh  empire  are  fo  infe- 
parably  united,  that  they  may  be  very  well  confidered  as  onc- 
and  the  fame.     For  commerce  is  that  tie,  by  which  the  fe> 
vera!,  and  even  the  moft   diftant   parts  of  the  emplrej  are. 
connected  and  kept  together,  fo  as  to  be  rendered  parts  of 
the  fame  whole,  and  to  receive  not  only  countenance  and 
.  protedion,  bjt  warcith  and  nourifliment  from  the  vital  parts 
of  our  government,  of   which^  if  we  may  be  indulged  fo 
figurative  ah  exprefHon,  our  monarchy  is  the  head,  and  our 
liberty  the  foul.     Whatever  therefore  afSds,  promotes,  and 
extends  our  comfncfrce,   is  confident  with  our  intereft ;  and 
whatever  weakens,  impairs,  or  circumfcribes  it,  is  repugnant 
thereto      We  may  eafi|y,  confidering  things  in  this  light, 
(and  if  yjc  confider  them  in  any  other,  we  ttiall  deceive  our- 
lelvcs)  derive  from  thence  a  true  notion  of  the  intereft  of 
Great  Britain^  and   be  able  to  judge  when  that  interell  is 
really  purfued,   and  when  it  is  either  negle(5ted  or   aban- 
doned. 

We  have  omitted  giving  here  an^  hiftory  of  Gr/^7/ 5r/- 
tain  and  Ireland^  and  of  their  form  of  government^  fuppof- 
ing  them  fufficiently  known  from  our  numerous  hiftories, 
fcc.  already  extant,  and  conftantly  publifhing. 

CHAR    XIV. 

Of  4be  other  European  Iflands. 

WE  fiiall  begin  with  thofe  in  the  JtlanticOcean^  and  o/^ 
the  firft  that  occur,  are,  iflanJs  of 

The  Jtzoresy  denominated  alfo  the  Terceras^  and  Weftern-  the  Atlan- 
IJIands.     They   are  fituate  between  25  and  32  degrees  of  ticOcean* 
weft  longitude,  and  between  37  and  40  north  latitude,  900 
miles  weft  of  Portugal^  and  as  nwny  caft  of  Newfoundtandy 
lying  almoft  in  the  midway  between  Europe  and  America. 
They  are  fubjed  to  Portugal.    St.  MlchaePsy  the  moft  eaft- 
crly  ifland,  is  the  largeft  oT  the  Azores^  being  near  an  hun- 
dred miles  in  circumference ;    i    mountainous  but  fruitful 
counfry,  abounding  in  corn,  fruit,   cattle,    (ilh,  and  fowl. 
This  ifland  was  twice  invaded  and  plundered  by  the  EngUJhy 
who  got  a  confiderable  booty  in  the  reigh  of  queen  Elizabeths  ^ 
Tercera  is  efteemed  the  chief  ifland  on  account  of  its  having 
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the  bed  haibour,  and  a  good  town,  whew  tbc governor  of 
tHefc  iflands  relidcf,  as  well  as  the  biOiop.  TKis  too  is  a 
IDounrainous  country^  but  has  a  'greac  deal  of  good  arable 
afid  pafti^re  grounds,  and  an  excellent  breed  of  cattle.  Here 
the  Portu^uife  fleet  conftantly  put  in,  when  they  are  hgoie- 
jurard  bound  from  Brazil^  Africa^  or  the  Eajl- Indies. 

'  Thp  Faro'IJlands  lie  between  htland  and  Scotland,  and  arc 
fubjedl  to  Denmark,  1'hey  are  very  fmall  and  produce  no 
corn.  '  The  inhabitants  fubfift  chiefly  on  fi(h  and  wild  fowls. 
Xhere  are  alfo  a  great  many  fnnall  iflands  on  the  coaft  of 
Korway^  the  chief  of  which  arc  Maljirom  and  Hiflaen. 

ICELAND  is  iituaie  between  10  and   20  degrees  of  weft 
longitudcand  63  and  67  degrees  of  north  latitude.     The 
chief  town  is  Skalholt^  where  the  Danijh  governor  refides« 
It  is  a  poor  barren  coontry,  and  yields  the  fovereigo  little 
profit.     The  mod  remark;<ble  thing  in  it  is  the  vulcano  of 
mount  Heckla,     Corn  will  fcarce  grow  in  any  part  of  this 
I        ifland  ;  the  inhabitants  feed  on  the  flefh  of  bearf^   wolves, 
and  foxes,  and  nnake  bread  of  dried  fifh  ground  to  powder. 
Few  trees  grow*  here  but  junipcr-fcrubs,  birch,  ^nd  willow. 
Their  fifli,  with  roots  and  herbs,  arc  their  greateff  dainties* 
EAST  GREENLAND  is  fnuate  between  10  and  30  dcg, 
of  eaft  longitude,  and  76  and  80  deg.  of  north  latitude.     H 
IS  claioie^  by  Denn^ark^  but  uninhabited.     The  chief  whale- 
fifliery  is  on  the  coaft^  which  the  Dutch  have  in  a  great  mea-^ 
fare  etigrofled  to  themfelves.     Whether  Ef[fl'GrcenU\nd  be  9 
continent  or  iflanJ,  Is  uncertain  \  fome  imagine  it  to  be  conti- 
guous to  Wejl-Greenlandy  but  no  man  ever  made  the  experi- 
ment. 

WEST-GREENLAND  is  fituate  between  the  meridian  of 
London  and  50  drg.  weft  longitude,  and  between  60  and  75 
deg.  north  latitude.     It  is  inhabited   by  a  barbarous  people, 
among  whom  the  Danes  have  fcot  fome  miffionar-es  to  conr- 
vcrt  ihcm  to  Chiiftianity;  but  there  are  no   towns  in  the 
country,  nor  any  produ£i  that  will  tempt  ftran^ers  to  traffic 
with  them.     The  fifbery  on  the  coaft  Teems  to  be  all  that  is 
worth  contending  for ;  arid  this  the  Dutch  make  very  free 
with,  notwithftanding  the  reprefentationsand  menaces  of  the 
Banes  upon   thap  hrad.     Ifcji  and  EaJirGre^nland  produce 
fcarce  any  tree$  or  herbage. 
ijlands  of    '  The  chief  iflinds  of    the  Baltic-Sea^   arc,  1.  Thofe  bc- 
(be  Baltic-  longing  to  p.enmari^  of  which  Zealand^  the  chief  and  the  feat 
§ca.  of  the  governmenr,  is   a  barren  (oil:  no  wheat  will  grow 

here,  and  there  is  but  little  good  pafture ;  great  part  of  it  is 
a  fore fl,  and  rcfcrved  for  the  king's  game.  Funcn^  the  next 
largeft  idand^  has  barely  corn  fufficient  for  the  inhabitants. 
'J'ht  iflizid  o^  Lckrsd  ii  i  fruitfu]  fcil>  and  fupplies  Ccpenhagen 
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wthwhest/  The  iflands  of  toHgland^  Talfitu  and  Aftm^: 
are  indiiF^rrently  fruitful.  2.  Gothland^  Alandy  and  Rugen^ 
are  fubjcift  to  Svudtn.  The  laft  19  part  of  Swidijh  Pomerania^ 
feparated  from  the  cpntinent  by  a  ngrr^w  channel,  not  three 
miles  over.  The  iflind  is  thirty  miles  long»  and  near  aa 
many  broad,  and  it  a  plentiful  country,  abounding  in  corn  and 
cattle  ;  the  chief  town  Bergen^  which  has  no  wall,  any  more 
than  the  other  towns,  and  confiAs  of  about  .400  boufes.  3* 
Ufedom  and  jyollirij  fubjs^  to  PruJJia^  which  by  being  poflef- 
fed  of  them,  commands  the  navigation  of  the  Oder,  The  paf-t 
fage  between  thefe  two  iflands  is  called  the  Swin.  4.  Ofd 
and  Daghoy  fubjed  to  Ruffta,  They  both  lie  oppofue  Livgma. 
The  iflands  of  the  Mediterranean  fea  are,  J/hndj  of 

I.  iyiC4y  firuate  fifty  miles  eaft  of  Valencia  in  Spainy  znd  /i^^  Medi. 
as  many  fouth-weft  of  Majorca*     It  is   about  thirty  miles  terraneao 
long,  and  twenty-four  broad,  a  mountainom  oountry,  the  Sea. 
chief  produce  fair,  of  which  they  export  large  quantities.  It 
ij  fubjed  to  Spain^  with 

Z.  MAJORCA^  which  is  fi:uate  about  eighty  miles  (buth 
of  the  coau  of  Cfif/47/011/^,  and  100  miles  eaft  of  Valencia,  It 
is  about  fixty  miles  long,  and  forty-five  broad.  The  coun- 
try is  mountainous,  but  produces  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  fruit, 
^  and  has  feveral  good  harbours^.  This  wa^  the  chief  of  thofe 
iflands  called  bv  the  ancients,  Baleares,  famous  for  their  flingers. 

3.  MINORCA^  fttuate,  almoft  100  miles  fouth  .of  the 
cpaii  of  Cqtalonia  in  Spaing,  and  about  twenty  miles  eaft  of 
the  ifland  of  Majorca^  <$  thirty  miles  long,  and  twelve  broad,« 
iocumbefed  with  barren«htlls,  and  only  valuable  for  its  fecure 
apd  capacious  harbour  of  Part  Mahon^  where  (he  largeft 
fleets  may  ride  fafe  from  tempefts  or  enemies,  the  entraijce 
being  defended  by  platforms  of  guns,  and  forts  ftrongly  for- 
tified. The  Bnglijb  made  a  conquefl:  of  it  in  the  year  17081 
which  was  confirmed  to  them  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht^  in 
17x3;  and  the  harbour  has  fioce  been  of  infinite  fervice  ta 
the  Englifl)^  as  here  they  repair  their  fliips,  and  here  the 
merchant  (hips  lie  in  fafety  till  they  can  meet  with  convoys. 
In  April  1756,  this  ifland  was  invaded,  by  13,000  French 
under  the  duke  de  Richelieu^  who  became  m afters  of  the 
whole  by  the  furrender  of  St.  Philip's  caftle,  June  29  fol- 
lowing, after  a  fiege  of  two  months,  having  been  bravely 
defended  by  the  late  lord  Blakeney^  the  lieutenant-governor; 
J^Iinorca  has  fince  been  reftored  to  the  EngUJb  by  the  lato 
definitive  treaty  of  peace. 

4.  CORSICA^  fituate  100  miles  fouth  of  Genoa,  fixtj; 
fouth  I  weft  of  Leghorn  in  Tufcany^  and  feparated  fjom  £<zr- 
ifini^7  by  the  narrow  ftrait  of  Bonifacio,  It  is  no  miles  in 
kngth,  and  fifty  ip  breadth.    The  fa^f  of  the  coii^ntry  ia 
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HlDuntaiAOtfSy  rocky,  and  covered  with  wood.  The  air  is 
pretty  good,  but  the  foil  barren  5  however,  it  produces  corn 
and  wine  enough  for  the  Hativies,  but  has  very  little  to  traffic 
with.  It  was  taken  frotn  the  S^acens  by  the  Gemefe  and 
Pifanty  who  divided  it  between  theni  for  fome  time  ;  but 
at  length  the  Genoefe  expelled  the  Pifans^  and  their  viceroy 
is  governor  of  the  ifland.  Th«  doge  o^  Genoa  is  crowned  at 
his  aeceffion  as  king  of  Corfica.  The  natives  have  for  many 
years  been  in  arms  againft  their  (bvereigns,  the  republic  of 
Gema^  for  -which  they  afljgn  the  tyranny  of  that  povcrn- 
ment,  while  the  Gtnoefe  charge  them  with  being  a  feditious 
factious  people.  They  were  not  long  fince  reduced  very  low 
■-by  the  emperor  of  Germany ^  and  afterwards  by  the  French^ 
who  fent  fome  forces  to  the  afltftance  of  the  Genoffs\  but 
of  late  they  have  recovered  under  the  fpirited  condud  of 
their  general  Paoli^  and  almoft  driven  the  Gemefe  out  of 
the  ifland. 

5.  SARDINIA^  fituate  about  150  miles  weft  of  Leghorn 
in  Tyfcany^  and  120  miles  north- weft  of  Sicily^  is  14.0  milct 
in  length  from  north  to  fouth,and  ftxty  miles  in  breadth  frooi 
Cdft  to  weft.     It  is  prettily  diverfified  with  hilts  and  valltes ; 

'the  mountains  in  the  north  are  very  high.     The  climate  b 

warm,  and  the  air  not  reckoned  healthful.     The  foil  is  veiy 

fruitful  where  it  is  manured,  prhducing  corn,  wine,  and  oil, 

in  great  plenty ;    bur  the  people  are  fo   indolent,  that  little 

improvement  is  made  by  them,.    The  Pbenicians  and  Greeks 

^fft  fent  colonics    to  this  jfland,  and  ereded  feveral  fmall 

ftates,  as  they  had  done  in  the  fouth  of  Italy  and  Sialy,    The 

Carthogintans  fucceeded  them,  and  had  almoft  the  dominion 

C^  the  whole  ifland.     The  Romans  difpoflefled  the  Cartha- 

pnians.     The  Saracens  invaded   it  in  the  eighth  century,  as 

ihey  did  Naples  and  Sicily,     The  republics  o(  Genoa  and  Pifa 

recovered  part  of  the  ifland  from  them.     Pope  Boniface  took 

upqn  him  trt  transfer  the  ifland  to  the  king  of  Arragon^  who 

fubdufed  the  Gencefe^  Pifans^  and  the  reft  of  the  inhabitants, 

and  annexed  it  to  his  own  dominions;  and  it  remained  united 

tb  the  crown  of  Spain  till  the  allies  made  a  conqueft  of  it  in 

1708,  and  it  was  allotted  to  the  emperor  at  the  p*acc  of 

Utrecht  \n^ I 'J  I  J.    The  Spaniards  recovered  it  in  17 17,  but 

werd  obliged  to  abandon  ic  two  years  after,  when  it  was 

itonferred  on  the  duke  of  Savoy^  in  Hcu  of  the  kingdom  of 

Sicily^  in  1719;  and  his  fon,  the  prcfent  king  of  Sardinia^  is 

now  fovereign  of  this  ifland,  the  revenues  of  which  ftarce 

exceed  the  charges  of  the  governnicnt. 

6.  SlCILTy  divided  from  Italy  by  the  "narrow  ftrjrft  of 
ffiejf.na^  which  is  not  feven  miles  over.  This  iflarrd  is  170. 
Qiilcs  in  Icf'^th,  and  ico  io  breadth.    It  lies  in  a  warm 

cli- 
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climate,  but  the  'air  is  bcalthfyt,  being  rtfreihed  by  '  fet 
breezes  oq  every  fide.  Both  hills  and  valiies  are  exceeding 
fruitful^  no  country  producing  more  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  filk, 
-in  proportion  to  its  dimenfions ;  from  whence  old  Romt  waa 
principally  fupplied  with  provifions  when  it  abounded  with 
people.  The  filk,  raw  or  madufa^hifcd,  with  the  other  pro* 
duce  of  the  ifland,  are  exported  in  large  quantities  from  Mef* 
Jhia^  where  a  conful  from  almoft  csevy  nation  in  Europg 
refides,  to  manage  and  proted  the  trade  of  his  nation ;  and 
of  late  years  the  Sicilians  have  traded  with  Turkey  and  the 
coaft  o(  Barharyy  which  they  never  did  before  their  late  king 
don  Carlos  afcended  the  throne.  The  moft  noted  of  the 
mountains  in  this  ifland  is  that  of  Etna^  now  called  Gihilloy 
a  terrible  vulcano,  (ituaie  in  the  province  of  Vol  Dtmona. 
This  mountain  is  (ixty  miles  in  circumference,  and  at  the 
top  there  is  a  bafon  of  burning  fulphur  fix  miles  round,  from 
whence  fonaetimes  iflue  livers  of  melted  minerals  that  run 
down  into  the  fea.  The'hill  is  fo  high,  that  round  the 
bafon  there  is  a  circle  of  fnow  great  pan  of  the  year.  Before, 
any  great  eruption  there  is  generally  an  earthquake.  The 
port  town  of  Catania  was  overturned  by  an  earthquake  in 
1693,  and  18,000  people  periibed  by  it,  Syracufg^  oncfe  the 
grea:eftcity  of  the  ifland,  has  been  fo  often  demoliOied  by 
earthquakes,  that  very  little  of  it  remains  at  pre&nt.  There 
arc  eight  fmall  iflands,  which  lie  near  the  north  coaft  of 
Sicilyy  ta  which  the  inhabitants  gave  the  name  of  £olu^  and 
Vulcaniay  feigned  by  the  poets  to  be  the  feats  of  JEalus  and 
Vulcatiy  the  chief  of  which  is  Lipariy  from  whence  they  are 
ufually  called  the  Lipari  IJlands. '  Two  of  them  are  vulcanoes, 
as  Stromboh  and  Hiera^  The  fmall  iflands  of  Livanzoy 
Maritimay  and  Favagnana^  lie  at  the  weft  end  of  the  ifland, 
Sicily  was  alfo  called  Trinacria^  from  its  triangular  form. 
The  Greeks  and  Carthaginians  divided  it  between  them,  but 
were  both  fubdued  or  expelled  by  the  Rmumsj  who  reduced 
it  into  the  form  of  a  province*  It  followed  the  fortune  of 
Italy  in  its  feveral  revolutions,  until  the  Sicilian  vefpers  in 
1282,  when  the  natives  maflacred  their  Fnncb  mafters,  who 
had  then,  th^  dominion  of  it.  The  French  were  fucceeded 
by  the  Spaniards  until  the  year  1707,  when  they  were  driven 
from  thenCe  by  the  Imperialifts  i  and  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht 
this  ifland  was  allotted  to  the  duke  of  Savffy^  with  the  title 
of  king.  The  Spaniards  invaded  it  in  17 18,  but  were  forced 
to  abandon  itagain^  and  then  it  was  conferred  on  the  late 
cmpctor^ Charle  VI.  who  held  it  till  the  year  1735,  when 
the  Imperialifts  were  driven  out  of  this  ifland,  and  of  all  their 
Jtaliah  dominions;  and  don  Carles^  the  king  of  Sparn^s  eld^ft 
Ui^^  by  the  princefs  of  Parjm  bis  fecond  queeh^  was  aflvanced 
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to  the  throne  of  Napbs  and  Sicily^  which  wer&  confirmed  to 
him  by  the  fubfeqiient  peace,  on  condition  of  his  relin- 
quiibiog  Afilan^  Parma^  and  all  the  reft  of  the  emperor't 
Italian  dominions,  which  the  Spaniards  and  French  bad  taken 
from  him  in  tfiat  war. 

7.  MALTA^  formerly  MtHta^  fituate  in  1$  degrees  eaft 
longitude,  and  35  degrees,   15  minutes  north  latitude,   60 
miles  Ibuth  of  Cape  Pa£aro  in  Sicily^  is  of  an  oval  figure, 
twenty  miles  long,  and  twelve  broad.     The  air  is  clear  and 
healthful,  but  exceffive  hot,  When  not  cooled  by  the   fea- 
bmzes.     The  tfland  is  all  a  white  foft  roqk,  covered  with  a 
foot  of  good  vegetable  earth,  producing  great  quantities  of 
cotton,   indigo,  oranges,  lemons,    olive?,  figs,   and   other 
fruits,  with  g4-eat  plenty  of  pulfe  and  other  gardcn-ftuiF;  but 
very  Iktie  corn  or  wine,  with  which  the  inhabitants   arefup* 
plied  chiefly  from  Sicily  ;  .  n6r  have  they  any   wood  eiccepc 
fruit  trees,  op  the  iflind.     The  town  of  Malta  er  Faletiay 
is  magnificently  built,  ftrongly  fortified,  and  has  an  excellent 
harbour.     Charles  V.  emperor  o^ Germany  and  king  of  Spain^ 
gave  it  to  the  knights  of  5/.   ^ohn  of  Jerufakm   in   1530, 
^hofe  predeceflors  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  the  defence 
0f  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  prote^ion  of  the  pilgrims  who 
fcforred  thither.     When  the  Chrifttans  were  driven  out   of 
the  Holy  Land\yf  the  Saraeensy  thefe  knights  retired  to  Cyprus^ 
Ibey  aherwards  took  the  ifland  of  Rbsdts  from  the  Inhdcb^ 
and  defended  it  again tt  all  their  power  for  200  years  ;    and 
then,   furreiidering   it   upon    honourable   terms,    retired   to 
Malta  \    and  when  S^lymany  the  Turkijb  emperor,  invaded 
AJaltaj  they  obliged   him  to  abandon  the  idand,  after  he 
had  loft  20,000  men  before  their  walls.     Thefc^  knights 
conftft  of  (even  feveral  Roman  Catholic  nations,  and  are  all 
of.  ancient,  noble  families.     The  grand  crofles,  ss  they  are 
called,  are  the  heads  of  each  nation,  and  are  fti)ed  grand  pri* 
ors.     Each  of  them  has  his  convent  of  knights,  and  they  have 
^ft^es,  or  oommanderies  in  the  refpedive  nations  to  which 
fhey  belong.     Thefe  priors  t\t8t  a  grand  mafter,  who  is  the 
cMef  commander  4n  the  ifland.     They  have  a  fquadron   of 
men.of  wat,  and  land  forces,  and  are  engaged  in  a  perpetual 
war  againft  the  Turi^y  AlgerineSj  and  other   Mehanranedam 
powers.    The  Knights  make  vows  of  celibacy  and  chaftity ; 
notwixhftanding  which,  every  man  keeps  as  many  concubines 
as  hepleafes,  who  are.  for  the  moft  part  Grecian  beauties,* 
which  they  take  in  thr  iflands  of  the  Archipelago^  fubjefl  to 
Turky. 

There  are  feveral  other  fmall  iflands  on  the  coafis  of 
Jtafy^  parttcolarly  near  Naples  and  Tufcany^  the  chief  of  which 
ftc,  Capri^  Jjikia^  Pr^itaj  PtnxayGigliOf  Elta,  Piarwfa^  Gr- 

praria^ 


fraria^  Gor^ona^  and  Malaria.    Of  tbefe  Capri  is  much  taken 
notice  of  for  its  noble  rtrins.     It  is  fituate  at  the  entrance  of 
the  gulpb  of  Napkin  about  three  miles  from  the  continent, 
being  i^bout  four  miles  long,  and  one  broad.     This  Was  the 
refidtnce  oC  the  emperor  Augujius  for  focne  time,  and  after- 
wards of  Tibirius  for  many  years.     The  moft  confsderable 
ruin  flands  at  ihe  extremity  of  the  eaflero  promontory «  where 
there  are  ftlll  feveral  apartments  left,  very  lofty,  and  arched 
at  the  top.  -  Some  years  ago,  there  was  dlfcovered  a  paved 
road,  rui^nipg  under  ground  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  fo 
the  fea-Ade.      What  recommended  this  ifland  to  Tiberius 
.  ivas,  the  temperate  healthful  atr,  being  \itarm  in  winter  and 
cool  in  l^ummer,  and  its  inacceffible  coaft,  which  is-  fo  very 
fieep,  that  a  fmall  number  of  men  may  defend*  it  againft  an 
army.     And  here  it  is  oonjefiured  that  emperor  had  diiFe- 
rent  re&dences,  according  to  the    different   feafons  of  the 
year*     The  whole  ifland  was  cut  out  into  eafy  afcent?, 
adorned  with,  palaces,  and  planted  with   as  great  a  variety 
of  groves  ifiijgfitdtns  as  the  ground  would  admit :  and  the 
works  underrgfputid  were  morei. extraordinary  than  thofe  on 
.Ae  furface  ;«|of  the  rocks  were  all  undermined   with  high- 
ways, grottoes^  galleries,  bagnaos,  and  fubterraneous  retire- 
nients^  which  fuited  thp  hru\a]  pleafures  of  that  emperor, 
and  were  afterwards  demolifhedby  the  Romans,  in  deteftation 
of  the  unnatuia)  and  lafcivioiis  .fcenes  which  had  been  aded 
there.     The  reft  of  the  iflands  on  this  coaft  do  not  merit 
a  particular  deicription  ;  neither  do  the  iflands  in  the  Adri- 
atic and  I^ian  fea,  four:  of  which,  as  Uefinn^  Carfu^  Ce*- 
fhaUnia^  and  Zant,  are  GibjeA  to  yenia ;    btn  Ltucadia  be>- 
longs  to  the  Turki. 

The  principal  iflands  of  the  ArMpilago,  or  the  Egean  and 
Levant  feas,  are,  JJlands  of 

I.  N^GROFONT,. tht  ancient  Eubaa,  ftrctching  from '^' ^'chi- 
the  fouth-eaft  to  the  north- weft,  along  the  eaftcrn  coaft  ofP^^^S**- 
jlchaia  or  Livadia^  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  a  narrow 
channel,  called  the  Euripus,  The  ifland  is  ninety  miles 
long,  and  twenty-five  broad  iik)the  wideft  part.  Before  the 
chiefttowii  pf  thq  fame  name,  there  ufuatly  lies  a  fleet  of 
Twrkijh  gaUies,  and  the  captatB-baila,  or  admiral  of  the 
Turkijh  ieft;  i^  Viceroy  oP  this  .ifland,  and  th&  adjacent 
continent  of  Gnece.  The  iflahd  aboundii  m  corn,  wfne, 
and  fruit;  but  yvhat  is  mofttaked  notice  of^  is  the  uucom^ 
inoD  tides  jn  the  Euripus^  or  fea  between  the  iHaod  and  the 
continent.  ,  Thefe  are  ft  mettmea  regular,  and  at  others  ir« 
regular,  according  to  the  age  of  the  moon  y  froitk  the  three 
lau  days  of  the  old  moon  to  the  8th  of  the  new,  they  are' 
regular  j  on  the  9th  day  they  begin  to  be  irregular^  and  Aov 
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tivelvfi  thlcteei),  or  foortecA  tini^  in  evenly*  Tour  hours,  and 
ebb  as  oTtcn. 

2.  LEMNOSt  or  StaJimene^  U  fituate  on  the  north  part 
oi  ih/^  Jrcbiptlago^  ofafquare  form,  cvcnty-iiv«  miles  in 
length  of  e^jch  fide,  about  fevcnty  miles  fouth  of  Mount  Atkosj 
on  the  continenc  of  Greece^,  Ic  produces  plenty  of  corn  and 
wine,  but  h^prtflcipal  riches  arife  from  a  miner^  earth,  called 

^  terra  temnia  and  iigillata,  from  a  feal  ibe  Turks  put  upon 
every  parcel  that  is  ibid  to  foreigneFS :  it  is  faid  to  have  great 
virtuesin  healing  wounds,  expelling  poifon,  ftopping  fluxes»  &c. 

3.  CIQy  or  Chios^  lies  near  the  weft  coaft  of  Ionia  in  thd~ 
l^jffir  Afia^  about  eighty  miles  weft  of  Smyrna^  and  is 
about  lOQ  miles  in  circumfereiKr*  It  is  a  rocky  mountainous 
country,  not  a  river  or  fpring  In  it,  and  no  corn  but  what 
is  brought  from  Candioy  or  thexontioent  of  Afia.  They  have 
wine. in  great  plenty,  which  is  reckoned  the  beft  in  Greece^ 
wiih  oil  and  ftik ;  and  they  haire  manufadures  of  filk,  velvet, 
gold,  afi)d'  f^r  fluffs.  Their  moft  profitable  plant  is  the 
fentifk'tree,  from  which  she  {^m  called  mafiic  iflfues,  the 
profit  whereof  the  goveriunent  in  a  manner  monopolizes, 
obliging  the  natives  to  fell  tt  to  their  agents  at  what  pri(^ 
they  pleafe  to  fet  upon  It.  This  ifland  «s  populous,  the  in- 
habitants Qoniiding  of  7»ri/,  Laiins^  and  Greeks^  being  com- 
puted at  near  420,000.  The  Qraks  ate  the  moft  numerous. 
Their  women  are  reckoned  the  greateft  witt,  as  well  as 
|)eauties,  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

4.  SAAfQSf  is  fituate  near  the  coaft  of  the  Leffer  Afia^ 
alffloft  oppoGte  to  Ephefus^  fcarce  feven  miles  from  the  con- 
tinent, being  .about  thirty  miles  long,  and  fifteen  broad.  A 
chain  of  mountains  runs  through  the  middle  of  this  ifland, 
being  of  white  marble,  but  covered  with  a  ftaple  of  good 
earth,. producing  wine,  oil,  pomegranates,  Alk,  fruit- tree«, 
and  other  plants.  The  mufca^ne  wine  is  much  admired; 
there  is  ajfo  fine  wool  which  the  Fr^ifri&pttrchare.  Here  are 
great  remains  of  antiquity,  patticulafly  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Samos^  and  of  Juno's  temple,  patroncfs  of  the  ifland.  Tour- 
Kifcrt  fays,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Levant  to  compare  to  them ; 
abundance  of  marble  piHars,  which  once  fupported  t^mplear 
or  porticd^,  lie  negle£led  hf  the  Turis. 

j.  PATMQS9,  lies  north  of  Samos^  and  is  about  twenty 
miles  rou^d.  It  is  one  of  the  barreneft  iflands  in  the  Ar- 
chipilagoy  full  of  rocks  and  ftony  mountains^  nAhout  trees 
or  beibage,  and  not  a  river  or  fpring  in  the  ifland  which  is 
not  dry  in  fumtner;  but  the  haven  of  Scala  is  one  of  the 
moft  commodious  ports  in  the  Mediterranean:  the  convent 
of  St^  JohnisfiiMZXti  threemiles  fouth  of  &<7£7 ;  the  building 
called  the  hermitage  of  the  apocalypfe,  depending  on  tbe- 
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convent,  has  t  ytxj  mean  appearance  ;  the  chapel  is  about 
^i^hc  paces  long  and  five  broad ;  on  the  right  of  it  is  St. 
Johns  grotto,  the  entrance  of  which  is  feven  feet  high,  with 
a  fquare  pillar  in  the  middle ;  in  the  roof  they  ihew  a  crac^ 
in  the  rock  through  which,. accqrding  to  their  tradition,  the 
Holy  Ghoft  dilated  the  revelations,  which  St.  John  wrote 
in  his  baniflinaent,  which  Happened >  in  the  reiga  of  Q$^ 
mitian^  A.  D.95. 

6.  RHODES  is  fituatc  twenty  miles  fouth-weft  of  the 
continent  of  the  Lejir  Auftrioj  and  is  about  fifty  m'les  long, 
and  tweoty-five  broad.  It  abounds  in  good  wine,  ft uir,anfJ 
all  manner  of  provifion  but.  corn,  which  is  iqiported  froqi 
the  neighbouring  continent.  At  the  mouth  of  the  harboqr 
of  RJjodeSy  which  is  fifty  fathom  wide,  flood  the  cololius  of 
brafs,  edeemed  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  one  foot 
being  placed  on  one  fide  of  tne  harbour,  and  the  o:he^  foo,t 
on  the  other  fide,  io  that  (jijps  pafRd  between  ifs  legs :  \\ip 
face  of  the  coloiTus  repreferifed  th^  fun,  to  whom  this  im^ 
was  dedicated  ;  the  htigbt:Pf  it,  was  feven^y  cubics^  (abo^t 
135  feet)  and  it  h^ld  in  ooje^hand  a'  light- hquie  for  the  4i^ 
reclion  of  mariners.  Ty^t  ^Jihodtam  were.  Qince  the  ipoft 
confiderable  naval  power  in. the  Mediterrtuuavy  and  infti* 
tuted  laws  for  the  regulation  of  navigation  and  commeri:^ 
caikd  the  Rhodian  law?,  by  which  maritime  caufes  were  de^ 
cided  in  all  the  provinces  bf  the  Roman  empire^  The 
knights  of'  St.  John  of  Jerufalem  being  x)bliged  sto  retire  frpi^ 
falefiine^^  invaded  this  iilf^^  and  took  it  frpm  the  Turh 
about  the  year  1308,  and^defeoded  it  ag^Inft  all  the  power 
of  tha;  etnpire  till  the  year  1522. 

7.  QANDIAy  the  ancient  Cnu^i  abput  200  miles  long, 
and  fixty  bi;pad»  is.Vi^oft  equally  diftaiU  from  Eur(^pe^  Afi/i^ 
and  Africa.  ,  The  re  are  no  confiderable  rivers  in  the  iil^nd  ; 
Lithe  i^  Qji^  of  .the  {atg^fl  ^reams.  Mount  Ida  covers  the 
middle  of  the  illand,  and  j;s,for  the  mqft  part  a  barren  rock, 
fcarceany  tr^e^or  herb^ige  upon  it  ^  but  the  (Y^Qi^a  are  full 
of  vine-yards^,  olive- yards,  myrtles,  laur^ls»^  j^r^nges,  and 
lenransy^vin^i^rmixed  .with  other  fruits,  ^n^.^i^  corn-fields: 
xl^^ir  iwJinp^,.  both  white  and  red,  are  exq'^iite]y,gptod.  The 
city  of  Candia  or  Muiium^  the  capita^,  is  fituate  on  a  b^y  of 
the  fea  about  the  middle  of  .(l)e  north  fide  0/  j^q  jfl^od,  and 
was  once  a  good  harbour,  but  is  at  prefent  choaked  up. .  The 
fiege  of  this  city  is  famous  in  hiftory:  the  Turks  invefted  it 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  16459  and  the  garrifon  havin^^ 
held  oqfe  till  the  latter  end  of ^  September  •j669< Surrendered 
at  laft  upon  honourable  terms,  after  they  had  been  (lormed 
fifty-fix  times.  The  remtians  loft  upwards  of  80^000  men, 
and  the  Turh  above  180,000,  during  the  fiege. 
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8.  CrPRUS  lies  oppofitc  the  coaft  of  Sytfa  and  Pale/iini, 
from  which  ie  is  not  above  thirty  miles  diitant.  It  is  about 
150  miles  long,  and  70  broad,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  ob- 
tained the  t\^fx\to\  Cyprm^  from  the  great  number  of  cypr^ft 
trees  in  it.  The  air  is  hot,  dry,  and  not  very  bealttiluL 
Tife  foil  produces  corn^  wine,  oil,  cotton,  fait,  wool,  and 
fomelilk.  The  traffic  of  the  inhabrtants  i«  very  confide* 
rable,  and  confuls  frpm  almoft  every.  European  nation  re-> 
'fide  here.  The  chief  town  is  Nicojli,  the  feat  of  the  Tarkzfi 
viceroy,  and  formerly  the  rcftdence  oFiw  kings.  'The  chief 
mountain  bears  the  narhe  of  Ohmpus\  of  which  name  there 
are  (everal  more  in  TCurky.  Here  are  no  fprings  or  rivers 
but  fttch  as  are  produced  by  the  annual  rains.  This  ifland,  an- 
ciently dedidited  to  f^ertus^  has  been  uhder  the  dominion  of 
the  Egyptians^  PhtnUiam^  Ptrfians^  Greeks^  Romans^  Saracens^ 
Venetians^  and  Vurki.  Richard  I.  king  of  Englaniy  meeting 
with  an  unhofpetable  reception  here,  fubdued  the  ifland,  and 
nanfened  his  right  of  it  to  Guy  'Lufigmtn^  titular  king  of  Je^ 
f^)  ?^^M,  whofe  defcendants  traiisftrred  it  to  the  ttdte  of  f^enut, 
li-  ^  «hom  the  Twis  ti)ok  it  io  the  year  1570,  and  have  ever 
finTw.  remained  in  pofleffion  of  it.'  While  it  was  in  the  bacds 
^f  the  Chriflians  it  was  well  peopled,  having  800  or  1006 
'Vilbges  ;  but  it  is  fo  thinly  inhabited  at  prefenr,  that  half  the 
lands  He  uncultivated,  The  present  inhabitants  are  Turhy 
ynvsj  Greeks^  Armenians^  and  fome  few  Latin  Chrifiiana  ;  but 
the  Greeks  are  much  the  moft  numerous. 

Besides  thefe  iflands,  feteral  others  were  formerly   df 
Ibme  note,  as  Tenedas^  Skyros  or  Sdrioy  Lejbes  or  MyteUni\ 
Delos  in  the  center  of  i^i^Cychdes^  which  are  about  fifty  in 
number.  Pares  and  Cyth$rea.    Santbrini^  which  is  od«  of  the 
fouthermoft  iflands  in  the  Archipelagby  bf  about  thirty-five 
miles  in  circutnference,  is  a  kind  orpumit^- Aone  rock,  covered 
over  with  about  a  foot  of  earth,  raifed  out. of  the  fea  by  a  vuK 
cano,  as  were  two  or  three  other  fmall  ifl<inds  near  it :  Santoritfi 
.  firft  appeared  in  the  year  1707.  The  vulcaho,  which  formed 
,.this  ifland,  Wat  preceded,  in  the  adjacent  iflands,  by  violent 
^    convulfions  of  the  earth,  followed  by  a  thick  fmoke  wbicji 
arofe  out  of  the  fea  in  the  day-time,,  and  flames  effife  in  the 
night,  accompanied  with  a  dreadful  roaring  noife  underground^ 
like  thuoder  or  the  firing  of  great  guns. 
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